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It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Compiler  of  this  Volume  to  be  the 
“ Young  Woman’s  Companion,”  in  the  study  and  acquirement  of  subjects 
which  cannot  too  seriously  occupy  her  attention. 

Her  duties  in  the  Sick  Hoorn,  the  Nursery,  the  Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen, 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  no  Young  Woman,  who  is 
in  earnest  to  acquit  herself  worthily  through  life,  can  fail  to  find  in  this 
Volume  a valuable  “ Companion,”  in  any  of  these  domestic  departments. 

That  most  indispensable  feminine  employment  in  every  position  of  life 
in  which  the  Young  Woman  can  be  placed — Needlework — is  herein  set 
forth  in  all  its  varieties,  precedence  being  giving  to  the  plain  and  useful 
portions  of  the  art. 

Nor  has  the  Young  Woman’s  Leisure  Horn-  been  forgotten.  Here  she 
may  learn  how  to  pursue  the  refining  occupation  of  Gardening ; here  she 
will  find  delightfid  Prose  and  Poetic  Readings  from  the  most  esteemed 
Moral  and  Religious  Writers ; here  she  may  profit  by  Lessons  in  Letter- 
writing, with  the  best  examples  ; and  here  she  may  acquire  Etiquette, 
and  the  proprieties  of  Speech  and  Manners.  A Housekeeper’s  Notes  for 
each  Month  in  the  Year,  interesting  histories  of  our  Domestic  Manu- 
factures, and  complete  Guide  to  House  Furnishing  (a  happiness  which 
Young  Women  are,  sooner  or  later,  called  upon  to  undertake),  are  also 
features  in  this  Volume. 


PREFACE. 


V 

Good  and  useful  things  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  our  Volume  )ms 
been  adorned  with  four  hundred  well-chosen  Golden  Rules  of  Life  which 
every  Young  Woman  will  find  to  her  advantage  to  dwell  upon,  until  they 
become  the  practice  of  her  life  ; and  thus  form  part  of  her  Daily  Routine. 

The  Volume,  as  a glance  at  its  Contents  will  show,  contains  a great 
mass  of  useful  topics  not  specially  referred  to  in  this  Preface.  For  most 
of  these  we  are  indebted  to  that  popular  household  favourite — The  Family 
Fmexd. 

We  also  beg  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  “The  Practical  House- 
wife,” a very  valuable  Collection  of  useful  Receipts  published  by  Messrs. 
Houlston  and  Wright,  of  Paternoster  Row. 

Let  us  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  as  the  Volume  is  intended  to  form  a 
Gift  Book  to  Young  Women,  however  circumstanced  in  life,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  to  render  it  pure  in  tone, 
and  healthy  in  object,  as  well  as  useful  in  purpose. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION 


PRACTICAL  AIDS  IN  LETTER- WRITING. 


Lettkii-writino  is  a thing  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  every-day  life,  besides 
being  a most  agreeable  pursuit.  All  young 
women  ought  to  cultivate  it;  for  who  has 
not,  at  some  period  during  life,  to  write  a let- 
ter? It  is  an  actual  improvement,  for  it 
brings  new  thoughts  and  ideas  into  out- 
minds.  What  pleasures  should  we  be  de- 
prived of  were  it  not  for  letter-writing. 
With  what  delight  do  we  sit  down  to  write 
to  absent  friends,  “though  lost  to  sight,  to 
memory  dear,”  and  say  to  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  pen,  what  we  should  wish  to 
say  could  we  see  them. 

In  one  respect  writing  may  be  said  to  be 


more  important  than  conversation, inasmuch 
as  words  spoken  merely  fall  on  the  ear ; but 
expressions  committed  to  paper  meet  the 
eye,  and  are  more  lastingly  impressed  on 
the  memory.  After  transmitting  a letter  to 
post  it  is  no  longer  our  own,  we  have  no 
further  control  over  it,  and  cannot  tell  by 
whom  it  may  be  read.  We  may  have  in- 
tended-it  to  be  seen  only  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  whose  affection 
or  friendship  would  overlook  any  discre- 
pancies ; but  chance  or  accident  may  cause 
it  to  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  those 
who  are  not  so  lenient  to  our  faults,  and 
there  it  stands — if  badly  composed  or  ill- 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 


BEWARE  OF  WICKED  THOUGHTS. 


written — an  indisputable  witness  to  our  ig- 
norance or  inattention. 

No  accomplishment  is  more  necessary,  or 
of  greater  benefit  to  one’sself  and  others,  than 
the  cultivation  of  epistolary  correspondence. 
Many  friendships  that  might  have  lasted 
through  life  have  been  dissolved  from 
neglect  of  it — many  advantages  lost,  and 
many  means  of  usefulness  put  out  of  reach. 

Letter-writing  ought  to  be  made  an  im- 
portant part  of  education^  for  it  agreeably 
sharpens  the  youthful  intellect,  fosters 
habits  of  observation  and  reflection,  and 
improves  the  address  generally,  which  but 
for  this  might  be  suffered  to  languish  or  die. 

Epistolary  composition  induces  a habit  of 
reflection ; it  beneficially  exercises  the 
mental  faculties,  affords  opportunity  for  the 
freer  expression  of  our  feelings,  and  forms  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  affection  which  binds 
heart  to  heart. 

Dearly  prized  is  the  welcome  letter  to 
that  pensive-looking  girl  who  is  earnestly 
perusing  some  letters;  more  valued  are 
they,  by  her,  than  priceless  jewels.  What 
affection  is  breathed  in  their  language ; it 
flowed  from  a fond  parent’s  heart,  but  the 
hand  that  penned  it  is  in  the  cold  grave, 
and  hushed  for  ever  is  the  writer’s  voice; 
nay,  in  those  letters,  “he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh,”  and  day  by  day  will  yet  bear 
witness  to  the  salutary  influence  they  exert 
over  her  thoughts  and  actions, 

We  are  now  led  to  notice  the  benefit  to 
ourselves  which  arises  from  this  pleasing 
employment.  The  proposition  is  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  no  argument  of  ours  to  eluci- 
date it.  Examples  in  illustration  are  met 
with  on  every  hand.  It  is  something  lu- 
dicrous to  see  a person  sit  down  tp  compose  j 
a letter,  who,  after  carefully  registering  the  [ 
usual  exordium,  “Dear  Friend,”  or  “Dear 
Mother,”  as  the  case  maybe,  stares  vacantly 
around  on  the  walls  and  furniture,  as  if  ex- 
pecting that  they  “contain  a folio  volume” 
of  the  ideas  which  she  is  vainly  trying  to 
develope  into  intelligible  language.  Such 
a case  as  this,  I sayr  is  not  only  ludicrous, 
but  pitiable ; yet  who  can  say  that  it  is  un- 
common ? Alas ! experience  tells  us  that  it 
is  no  solitary  or  imaginary  instance.  Such 
cases  arc  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  a due 
cultivation  of  epistolary  composition. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear  reader,  that  we  class 
you  with  the  foregoing  example ; but  still, 
if  you  have  not  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  literary  excellence  (and  who  has  ?)  there 
is  room  for  practice  and  progress.  _ A habit 
of  wilting  down  one’s  thoughts  is  a great 


help  to  the  acquisition  of  learning.  To  di- 
gest and  systematise  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire, and  to  criticise  and  comment  on  what 
we  read,  is  one  of  the  very  best  modes  of 
study. 

The  following  practical  hints  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  persons  who,  from  long  habit, 
have  fixed  their  handwriting,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  are  desirous  of  correcting  its 
faults,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  without  going 
through  a complete  course  of  training,  for 
which  they  may  not  have  either  the  incli- 
nation or  time : — 

Method  of  Placing  the  Paper  or 
Copy-Book. — The  paper  or  book  should  be 
square  with  the  desk  or  table  ; that  is,  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  should  be  placed  pa- 
rallel with  the  front  edge  of  the  desk  or  table. 

The  Desk  should  be  sloped  in  that  degree 
most  convenient  to  the  writer’s  height  and 
sight.  It  will  be  impossible  to  write  well 
and  fast  if  constrained. 

Position. — Sit  easily,  fronting  the  desk 
or  table.  Turn  the  left  side  towards  the 
desk,  and  the  right  a little  wajr  from  it. 
Rest  partly  on  the  seat,  and  partly  upon  the 
left  arm,  which  should  rest  on  the  desk  or 
table,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  perfectly 
free.  The  right  arm  will  then  rest  on  the 
edge  of  the  desk,  at  about  half-way  between 
the  wrist  and  the  elbow.  Sit  nearly  erect, 
but  not  perpendicular.  Throw  the  shoulders 
back,  but  not  in  a constrained  manner.  Take 
care  to  depress  and  not  to  elevate  them. 
Throw  the  chest  easily  forward.  Some 
persons  sit  with  one  side  to  the  desk ; but 
this  is  apt  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  to  one  arm,  and  thus  prevent  a free 
movement.  The  chest  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  press  on  or  against  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  An  upright  position  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  freedom  in  writing,  but  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  respect  to  the 
writer’s  health ; and  neglect  upon  this  point 
is  frequently  followed  by  chest  disease.  All 
the  blood,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation, 
passes  through  the  lungs,  where  it  under- 
goes a change,  not  only  essential  to  health, 
but  also  to  fife.  Whenever  their  function, 
therefore,  is  interrupted  by  debility  or 
disease,  the  blood  is  deteriorated,  and  the 
whole  system  suffers;  in  fact,  the  very 
citadel  of  life  is  sapped,  and  nothing  but  a 
restoration  of  these  organs  to  their  natural 
condition,  will  effect  a return  of  general 
health.  Indeed,  the  lungs  are  of  so  much 
importance  in  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
complete  suspension  of  their  office  is  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  dissolution. 
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Pens. — Use  good  pons.  Bad  pens  make 

bad  writers,  waste  time,  spoil  paper,  and 
irritate  the  temper.  Therefore  it  is  not 
economy  to  use  bad  pens  because  they  are 
low  in  price.  A. bad  pen  will  be  a very  dear 
one  if,  by  spoiling  your  writing  and  irri- 
tating your  temper,  it  should  cause  you  to 
write  a scrawl  in  careless  language  upon 
business  of  importance.  As  few  hands  are 
alike,  the  best  plan  to  find  which  kind  of 
pen  best  suits  your  hand  and  temperament 
is  to  purchase  several  kinds  of  pens,  and  to 
try  each  by  writing  the  same  words  upon 
the  kind  of  paper  which  you  generally  use. 

The  Pen-Holder. — The  above  remarks 
also  apply  to  the  pen-holder,  which  should 
be  suitable  in  thickness,  weight,  and  length 
to  the  requirements  of  your  hand.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  pen  is  tightly  fastened 
on  or  in  the  holder,  otherwise  your  writing 
will  not  be  firm  or  even. 

The  Hands. — See  that  your  hands  are 
dry,  or  they  will  not  readily  pass  over  the 
paper,  besides  being  liable  to  gather  dust, 
which,  adhering  to  the  dampness,  will  soil 
the  paper.  The  nails  should  not  be  too 
long,  or  they  will  interfere  with  freedom  of 
movement;  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
not  be  too  short. 

Ink. — Use  good  ink.  It  is  very  annoying 
to  attempt  to  read  a letter  written  with  pale 
ink,  especially  if  the  letter  be  upon 
important  business,  and  the  reader  is  in  an 
ill-lighted  office ; or,  worse  still,  if  it  be  a 
love-letter,  and  the  reader,  of  course,  all 
impatience.  See  that  the  inkstand  be  in 
the  right  place,  neither  so  near  to  you  as  to 
be  liable  to  be  upset,  nor  so  far  off  that 
you  have  to  alter  your  position  each  time 
you  require  to  dip  your  pen  into  it.  Take 
at  each  dip  ink  sufficient  to  fill  the  pen, 
without  danger  of  dropping  any  by  a hasty 
movement.  If  you  take  too  much  ink  at  a 
dip,  you  run  the  risk  of  blottiug  your  letter; 
while,  if  you  do  not  take  sufficient,  your 
writing  is  apt  to  become  unequal  from  fre- 
quent stopping. 

Method  of  Holding  the  Pen. — There 
are  various  methods  of  holding  the  pen, 
slightly  varying  from  each  other,  and  some 
writing-masters  >ive  very  particular  di- 
rections, which  are  not  in  any  degree  im- 
portant to  acquiring  a good  style  of  hand- 
writing; indeed,  some  of  these  directions 
tend  to  impart  stiffness  rather  than  freedom. 
Few.  persons  having  hands  and  fingers  of 
precisely  the  same  shape  and  size,  there 
must  be  some  variation  in  the  manner  of 
holding  the  pen,  and  each  person  soon  finds 


the  method  which  is  most  easy.  But  there 
are  two  points  of  importance  which  should 
be  attended  to  by  all  who  study  to  write 
gracefully  and  rapidly : — 

1.  To  place  the  pen  square  upon  the 
paper;  that  is,  in  such  a position  that  if 
the  elevated  end  of  the  quill  or  pen-holder 
were  let  down  flat  upon  the  paper,  it  would 
then  be  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  sheet. 
This  brings  both  the  points  of  the  pen 
equally  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
otherwise  the  handwriting  will  be  faulty, 
and  the  pen  will  wear  away  unequally, 
causing  the  writing  to  become  still  more 
faulty  as  you  go  on. 

2.  To  hold  the  pen,  without  any  grasp, 
lightly  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers ; that  is,  just  steadying,  but 
not  pinching  the  quill  or  holder.  The  pen 
should  be  held  lightly  on  the  side  of  the 
middle  finger  and  of  the  thumb,  near  the 
nail  of  each,  the  fore  finger  being  placed  on 
the  top,  and  the  pen’s  point  being  about 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of 
the  middle  finger. 

The  Perfect  Use  of  the  Pen  requires 
a combination  of  two  distinct  lands  of  move- 
ment : — 

1.  The  movement  of  the  whole  hand  and 
arm,  proceeding  from  the  shoulder  or  elbow, 
and  not  requiring  any  use  of  the  fingers ; and, 

2.  The  light,  easy,  and  rapid  use  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  which  are  mainly  em- 
ployed in  forming  all  the  smaller  elements, 
letters,  or  words. 

The  first  movement  is  preliminary  to  the 
second,  and  great  facility  should  be  acquired 
in  carrying  the  pen  with  readiness  and  pre- 
cision to  any  part  of  the  page.  The  hand 
and  arm  form  a vehicle  for  the  fingers  and 
thumb,  by  which,  mainly,  the  characters 
and  words  are  formed,  and  the  perfect  com- 
bination of  the  two  movements  is  indis- 
pensable. If  you  wish  to  write  easily,  grace- 
fully, and  for  a length  of  time  without 
fatigue,  you  must  hold  the  pen  lightly, 
without  any  grasp. 

A Pencil  is  cleaner  and  far  better  to 
commence  to  learn  writing  with  than  a pen, 
and  the  change  to  a pen  is  always  accom- 
plished with  ease. 

Regularity  of  Handwriting. — Try  to 
write  the  whole  of  what  you  are  about  to 
write  equally  well  and  even.  Many  persons 
of  undisciplined  habits  of  thought  and  un- 
even tempers  begin  evenly  and  well,  but 
finish  the  writing  carelessly,  and  often 
illegibly.  Such  writers  often  slope  some 
lines  much  more  than  others,  make  the  let- 
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tcrs  of  different  sizes,  and  even  give  different 
forms  to  the  same  letter;  for  instance,  using 
a straight  h in  one  word  and  a looped  h in 
another  word, — not  for  facility  of  writing, 
as  when  a looped  d is  used,  but  from  mere 
carelessness.  Such  persons  should  study  to 
give  more  decision  and  carefulness  to  their 
minds,  if  they  would  have  their  hand- 
writing to  show  the  same  qualities. 

Rules  tor  Letter- Writing. — Few  per- 
sons cau  write  a letter  to  please  themselves, 
or  to  satisfy  others.  But  the  art  is  not 
difficult  to  acquire.  It  only  needs  practice 
aud  thought  to  become  a ready  writer,  al- 
though it  requires  great  talent  to  write 
letters  of  the  highest  order.  Every  one 
who  is  able  to  converse  easily  ought  to  be 
able,  and,  with  practice,  would  be  able,  to 
write  a good  letter,  for  letters  should  be 
written  conversations.  Few  persons  are 
first-rate  conversationists,  but  most  persons 
of  education  can  converse  very  much  better 
than  they  can  write.  The  reason  is  that 
they  are  more  natural  in  speaking  than  in 
writing.  They  utter  their  thoughts  freely 
in  speech;  but  strive  to  write  elegantly, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  write 
artificially. 

Begin  your  letter  with  the  most  important 
subject,  and  write  all  that  you  have  to  write 
upon  it  before  you  proceed  to  the  next 
subject. 

By  paragraphing  each  subject,  your  letter 
will  be  better  understood,  and  more  easy  to 
refer  to.  Each  paragraph  should  be  com- 
menced at  about  an  inch  from  the  left  edge 
of  the  paper  as  you  face  it. 

Avoid  using  unmeaning  or  vulgar  phrases, 
as  “You  know,”  “You  see,”  “So  you  see,” 
&c.  But  do  not  strive  to  write  “fine” 
language.  Write  good,  strong,  expressive 
English,  such  as  you  will  find  in  Shakespeare 
aud  the  best  writers.  Many  persons  affect 
grandiloquent  language,  ponderous,  but 
poor.  With  them  everything  is  splendid, 
superb , delicious,  &c. 

Capital  letters  are  required  for  the 
first  word  of  every  sentence,  answer  to  a 
question,  example,  quotation,  and  verse 
(line)  of  poetry ; for  every  proper  name, 
that  is,  the  name  of  a person,  place,  &o.,  as 
Homer,  Great  Britain;  for  common  nouns 
personified,  as  “Hail,  holy  Light!”  for  the 
pronoun  I and  interjection  0 ; for  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  Deity,  as  Almighty,  Most 
High,  &c. ; for  adjectives  derived  from  the 
places  and  names  of  persons,  as  English, 
French,  Shakespearian,  &c. ; and  for  abbre- 
viations, as  M.P.  I 

It  is  impossible  to  give  precise  rules  for  [ 


punctuation.  The  best  authors  differ  ma- 
terially in  their  practice.  Good  sense  and 
consideration  are  more  important  than  any 
mechanical  rules.  The  best  plan  is  to  point 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  meaning 
clear,  and  to  use  too  many  points,  rather 
than  too  few. 

Remember  that  putting  words  upon  paper 
is  a very  different  affair  from  uttering  the 
same  words,  inasmuch  as  words  spoken  may 
be  forgotten,  or  their  precise  meaning  dis- 
puted or  denied;  while  a letter  written 
remains  indelible  and  unalterable.  When 
you  put  your  hand  to  an  assertion  or  an 
opinion,  it  becomes  your  own,  and  you  are 
held  answerable  for  it.  For  these  reasons, 
you  ought  to  use  great  caution  in  writing, 
even  to  your  dearest  friend,  anything  you 
should  afterwards  hesitate  to  acknowledge. 
To  request  your  correspondent  to  burn  a 
letter  is  a plain  confession  that  you  have 
written  something  of  which  you  are  ashamed, 
or  that  you  are  afraid  of  its  being  known  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
request  being  made  will  induce  the  receiver 
to  preserve  the  letter. 

You  should  not  forget  that  it  is  possible 
for  your  dearest  friend  to  become  your  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  equally  so  for  your  bit- 
terest enemy  to  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  you. 
Therefore  write  with  warm  but  not  foolish 
confidence  to  the  friend,  and  with  dignity 
instead  of  haughtiness  to  your  enemy. 

Use  good  paper.  See  that  it  is  clean.  Fold 
your  letter  neatly.  These  apparent  trifles 
should  be  attended  to,  as  many  persons  judge 
of  a writer’s  character  and  habits  by  the 
appearance  of  his  letter. 

Do  not  use  a wafer  to  fasten  a letter  to  a 
superior.  Either  use  an  adhesive  envelope, 
or  seal  your  letter.  Fancy-coloured  wax 
may  be  used  by  ladies.  N 

Never  send  a letter  to  any  one  without 
affixing  a postage-stamp  on  the  right-hand 
corner.  All  letters  now  must  be  paid,  or 
they  will  not  be  delivered.  But  if  such 
were  not  the  postal  regulation,  it  would 
be  an  offence  not  to  frank  the  postage  of 
your  correspondence. 

As  examples  for  study  we  submit  a few 
of  the  beautiful  letters  contributed  by  ladies 
to  the  “Letter  Writing  Council”  of  the 
Family  Friend , a Monthly  Magazine  of  the 
highest  excellence : — 

x, — letter  to  a friend  on  the  evil 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  A LOVE  OF  DRESS. 

Mx  Dear  Friend, 

I am  sorry  that  you  should  be  so  distressed 
| by  the  idea,  that  your  little  daughter  already 
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evinces  a decided  “ love  of  dress,”  ns  it  is  usually 
termed.  All  the  little  wisdom  that  experience  may 
have  given  me  on  the  subject  is  heartily  at  your 
service,  though  I believe  your  own  good  sense  will 
not  have  failed  to  point  out  to  you  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  L can  observe  on  the  subject;  for,  as 
is  generally  thought,  our  sex  is  more  liable  to  the 
foible  (I  will  not  call  it  sin,  though  I fear  it  some- 
times assumes  such  a force  as  to  merit  the  name), 
than  masculine  natures ; so  you  will  be  more  alive 
to  the  evil  and  more  quick  to  devise  a remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  dear  madam,  let  me  counsel 
you  not  to  let  my  little  godchild  see  that  you 
attach  any  importance  to  the  subject,  further  than 
is  required  by  order  and  decency ; do  not,  ro  to 
speak,  acknowledge  the  fault  in  her ; but,  as  far  as 
possible,  ignore  dress  altogether  as  a matter  of  im- 
portance. If  you  insist  sufficiently  on  cleanliness 
and  neatness  in  other  respects,  Mary  will  not  need 
to  be  especially  reminded  of  their  necessity  with 
regard  to  apparel. 

Do  not,  in  your  anxiety  to  check  any  love  for 
finery  which  your  daughter  may  display,  fall  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  dress  her  so  plainly  as  to 
be  singular;  for  that  will  rather  foster  than  sup- 
press her  disposition  to  think  about  the  subject. 

I quite  believe  that  it  is  not  always  the  most 
showily-dressed  people  who  care  the  most  about 
their  appearance;  there  is  an  “ostentatious  humi- 
lity,” as  some  one  has  happily  termed  it,  which  is 
at  least  as  objectionable  as  gaudy  display.  Let  me, 
then,  in  a word  entreat  you  to  make  it  your  aim 
to  treat  the  subject  as  if  of  little  moment,  and  to 
let  it  be  seen  that  it  is  after  all  of  very  secondary 
importance.  Do  not,  dear  friend,  for  a moment 
imagine  that  I mean  to  infer  that  the  fault  of. 
“ love  of  dress”  is  of  little  importance ; on  the  con- 
trary, I think  it  of  great  consequence,  for  nothing 
can  give  a much  meaner  and  less  pleasing  idea  of 
a young  girl’s  intellect  and  character  than  to  say 
she  is  “ fond  of  dress.”  The  very  name  instantly 
conveys  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  a foolish  and  weak- 
minded  person,  who,  having  no  worthy  subjects  of 
interest  or  amusement,  occupies  herself  with  the 
least  desirable.  But  I conceive  that  the  surest 
way  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  own  personal 
appearance  is  to  occupy  her  mind  with  other  and 
more  worthy  topics ; and  to  let  her  see,  that  as  a 
subject  of  thought  and  study,  dress  is  beneath  the 
consideration  of  any  rational  being. 

I myself  have  a great  horror  of  this  fault,  as 
showing  a weak  and  trivial  mind ; and  any  girl  who 
is  really  guilty  of  it  to  a great  degree  is  most  sin- 
cerely to  be  pitied,  as  she  is  sure  to  be  ridiculed. 
I speak  only  of  girls,  both  because  it  is  respecting 
a young  lady  that  you  ask  my  advice,  and  also  be- 
cause I consider  any  boy  or  young  man  who 
seriously  devotes  a large  share  of  thought  and 
consideration  to  his  personal  appearance,  to  be  so 
thoroughly  contemptible  an  animal  as  to  be  be- 
neath censure. 

1 am  sure  I need  not  quote  to  you  the  highest  of 
all  authority  on  this  subject,  as  its  words  will 
doubtless  have  long  since  suggested  themselves. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  Madam, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

* * * 


IT. — LETTER  FROM  A NIECE  TO  HER  AUNT 
OFFERING  HER  CONSOLATION  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  HER  UNCLE. 

Mr  Deakest  Aunt, 

Too  well,  alas ! do  I know  how  sad  it  is  to 
realize  the  loss  of  one  so  dear,  so  long  and  fondly 
loved;  and  I feel  how  cold  and  powerless  are 
\vord3  to  express  the  sympathy  my  heart  would 
offer.  But  hope  is  mingled  with  our  sorrow,  for 
we  know  that  “ our  loss  is  his  gain,”  and  it  is  a 
sweet  thought  that  he  has  but  preceded  you  a 
few  short  years  to  his  Father’s  home,  where  he 
waits  to  welcome  you  with  more  than  human  love; 
and  though  each  hour  his  gentle  tenderness,  his 
voice  and  smile,  are  missed,  yet  who  would  wish  him 
back?  Rather  let  us  rejoice  that  his  Christian 
pilgrimage  is  ended;  that  the  solemn  moment  of 
separation  is  over,  and  those  dear  eyes  for  ever 
closed  upon  this  world  of  weariness  and  change, 
and  opened  to  the  fulness  of  God’s  glory ; to  the 
depth  and  height,  the  length  and  breadth,  of  His 
goodness.  We  know  that  God  afflicts  not  will- 
ingly, and  though  each  earthly  tie  be  severed, 
and  the  voices  which  made  the  music  of  our  life 
are  hushed  for  ever,  still  can  we  rest  passive  in 
Ilis  hands,  knowing  that  “ He  docth  all  things 
well.”  Our  few  remaining  years  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  then,  when  the  day  is  ended,  how 
trifling  will  seem  this  world’s  sorrows;  and  its 
dreams  of  love  and  glory  how  unsatisfying.  It  is 
upon  Christ  alone  that  our  hopes  and  desires  can 
sweetly  sleep  and  calmly  rest.  May,  then,  each 
trial  be  a cord  of  love,  drawing  us  closer  to  Him  ! 

How  much  do  I long  to  be  with  you  once  again, 
and  hear  from  your  kind  lips  all  the  particulars  of 
my  dear  uncle’s  illness ; it  will  do  us  good  to  re- 
call the  happy  days  we  all  passed  together;  to  read 
the  books  lie  read ; to  see  his  chair,  and  tend  the 
flowers  he  loved : 

“ Though  each  a tinge  may  wear 
Of  something  gone.” 

I trust  soon  to  feel  your  soft  kiss  of  welcome  on  my 
face,  and  hear  your  fond  “ God  bless  you,”  which 
expresses  so  much,  and  recalls  so  many  joyous 
meetings,  and  sweet  though  sad  adieux.  For  a 
short  time,  my  own  kind  aunt,  farewell,  and  believe 
me,  with  every  prayer  for  your  present aud  eternal 
welfare  that  a loving  heart  can  offer, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Emma. 


III. — FROM  A MOTHER  TO  HER  NEWLY-MAR- 
RIED DAUGHTER  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
My  Deabest  Child, 

As  you  have  now  entered  on  a new  era  of 
your  existence,  I feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  point 
out  to  you  the  advantages  arising  from  a due 
attention  to  household  affairs.  The  domestic 
economy  of  a family  is  exclusively  a woman’s 
province;  a good  wife  “looketh  well  to  the  ways 
) of  her  household.”  Do  not  consider  it  beneath 
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you  to  take  an  interest  in  tlieso  matters;  the 
noblest  ladies  of  Grecco  and  Rome  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  these  every-day  occupations.  Lu- 
crotia  was  found  in  the  midst  of  her  maids  por- 
tioning to  each  one  her  task.  Cicero  says, 
“ Economy  is  a largo  income.”  It  is,  when  united 
with  order,  the  basis  of  all  home  comforts.  Eco- 
nomy and  order  are  inseparably  connected;  an 
economical  house  must  necessarily  be  a well- 
ordered  one.  It  is  common  to  mistake  penurious- 
ness for  economy,  but  nothing  is  more  erroneous : 
the  foiancr  arises  from  a selfish,  covetous  princi- 
ple, almost  amounting  to  dishonesty,  but  the  latter 
is  the  result  of  an  honourable,  conscientious 
desire  to  “live  and  let  live,”  to  “ pay  every  man 
his  own;”  for  by  limiting  our  expenditure  within 
the  circle  of  our  income  we  shall  never  contract 
debts  which  We  have  not  the  means  of  liquidating. 
By  taking  a lively  interest  in  domestic  concerns 
you  will  acquire  a healthy  tone  of  mind,  fortified 
against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  should  it  be  your 
lot  to  experience  any  (which  I sincerely  trust  it 
never  will).  Perhaps  these  duties  will,  at  first,  be 
irksome  and  uncongenial  to  your  tastes,  but  the 
reward  will  amply  compensate  for  the  self-denial. 
You  will  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  your  hus- 
band, who  will  apply  to  you  for  counsel  and 
support  in  all  trials  and  difficulties.  You  will  be 
his  ministering  angel,  the  sunshine  of  his  home ; 
he  will  look  up  to  you  as  to  one  upon  whose  judg- 
ment he  can  rely,  and  in  whose  presence  he  may 
recover  equanimity  and  composure  to  enable  him 
to  encounter  with  renewed  vigour  the  labours  and 
conflicts  of  the  world.  You  will  not  fail  to  obtain 
good  servants  who  will  obey  you,  not  with  eye 
service,  but  with  a conviction  that  their  labours 
are  duly  appreciated  and  esteemed  in  proportion 
to  their  merit. 

What  a picture  of  domestic  comfort  is  presented 
in  the  household  of  Antiope  ! What  a genial  ray 
of  peace,  order,  and  happiness  is  diffused  through- 
out ; and  this  is  no  ideal  sketch,  but  a possibility 
which  may  be  realised  in  the  home  of  my  beloved 
child,  if  she  cultivates  habits  of  economy  and 
order.  I could  enumerate  numerous  other  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
but  I think  I have  said  quite  enough  to  convince 
you  of  their  importance. 

May  God  bless  you  with  wisdom  to  rightly 
fulfil  your  mission  as  a wife  and  mistress,  and 
may  your  wedded  life  glide  smoothly*  on  in  peace 
and  love  till  you  reach  the  harbour  of  eternal 
felicity  and  rest  1 

I am,  my  beloved  Daughter, 

Your  affectionate  Mother, 

Agnese. 


IV. — LETTER  PROM  A YOUNG  WOMAN  AC- 
CEPTING AN  OFFER  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Deae  James, 

In  answering  your  very  unexpected  letter, 
words  would  fail  to  express  all  I feel  on  so  serious 
and  so  sacred  a subject.  I believe  with  you  that 
love  ennobles  man,  and  makes  him  capable  of  high 
and  lofty  enterprise ; that  love,  removed  from  all 


the  Billir.esses  and  frivolities  with  which  school- 
girls invest  it— -and  also  from  all  the  trammels  of 
pride  and  ambition,  which  manoeuvring  mothers 
and  mammon-loving  fathers  surround  it — is  a fire 
kindled  on  God’s  altar,  holy  and  pure ; the  sparks 
of  which  are  enough  for  us,  fanned,  as  they  are, 
where  two  spirits  of  kindred  feeling  meet,  until 
bursting  into  a flame,  it  burns  steadily  and  for 
ever ; for,  where  true  love  once  exists,  no  power 
on  earth  can  quench  it. 

In  giving  an  answer  to  your  honourable  pro- 
posal, I should  he  only  affecting  prudery  to  say 
that  you  are  indifferent  to  me.  I have  long  ad- 
mired and  esteemed  you,  aud,  after  much  mature 
thought  and  consideration,  feel  even  a warmer 
sentiment  than  that  of  friendship.  But  as  a de- 
cision for  life  should  not  be  settled  too  quickly,  I 
should  like  you  to  know  me  better  than  you  do  at 
present.  I fear  you  are  looking  through  a strong 
magnifying-glass  to  see  my  virtues ; allowing  you 
to  do  this,  I ask  you  to  use  the  same  glass  to  view 
my  failings  and  many  weaknesses.  I am  but  an 
erring)  sinful  woman ; finding  that  “when  I would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.”  I could  not 
even  promise  as  much  as  yourself,  that  “ no  harsh 
word  shall  e’er  be  heard ;”  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Married  life,  I 
think,  when  reduced  to  practice,  is  not  so  ro- 
mantic as  many  would  make  it.  A patient,  self- 
denying,  devoted  life— a bearing  of  each  other’s 
burdens,  and  an  endeavour  to  esteem  the  other 
better  than  himself,  such  is,  or  should  be,  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  enter  a married  state.  But 
think  me  not  prosy.  If  you  can  accept  me  as  I 
am,  not  as  1 would  be,  then  I think  we  may  pass 
our  lives  together,  mutually  helping  each  other  in 
doing  our  work  in  God’s  appointed  way,  our  love 
growing  brighter  as  years  increase,  each  striving 
to  lend  the  counsel  aud  encouragement  so  much 
required  in  a world  where  dark  clouds  often  gather 
over  our  heads,  dimming  our  faith  in  all  that  is 
good  in  man,  and  not  unseldom  making  us  faith- 
less to  God  himself. 

May  we  ever  bear  and  forbear  with  infirmities 
horn  of  the  earth,  having  the  sun  of  righteousness 
in  our  own  hearts,  causing  our  closing  life  to  be 
gilded  with  the  halo  of  light  which  surrounds  the 
humble  and  the  good ! With  fervent  wishes  for 
your  welfare, 

Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself 

Yours  affectionately, 
Anna  Maeia. 


V.— LETTER  DECLINING  AN  OFFER  OF 
MARRIAGE. 

Deae  Sib, 

The  contents  of  your  letter  did  not  sur- 
prise me  so  much  as  you  imagine ; for  the  marked 
attentions  you  have  lately  shown  me  have  spoken 
more  eloquently  than  the  strongest  language,  for 
“actions  speak  louder  than  words.”  The  pro- 
posals you  have  sent  me  I have  well  considered, 
and  must,  in  answer,  say,  I cannot  return  your 
affections  sufficiently  to  be  happily  united  for  life. 
I know  your  good  sense  will  point  out  the  pro- 
priety of  refusing  the  hand  when  the  heart  can- 
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DO  NOT  LEARN  TO  DO  THAT  FROM  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  ADVANTAGE. 


not  accompany  it.  I feel  both  grateful  for  and 
lettered  by  your  professions  of  deep  attachment 
to  me,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  1 have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  (though  I have  seen  many 
instances  of  the  most  devoted  lovers  becoming 
very  neglectful  husbands),  and  I have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  your  character  to 
think  you  would  prove  unfaithful.  It  is  not 
from  a’  want  of  respect  for  your  character  and 
abilities;  there  is  no  gentleman  for  whom  I 
possess  a greater  regard  than  yourself,  but  regard 
is  very  different  from  love.  I have  ever  esteemed 
and  highly  valued  your  intellectual  qualities  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  shall  still  continue  to  do 
so.  I should  deeply  regret  if  any  word  or  action 
on  my  part  has  induced  you  to  believe  that  your 
attachment  is  returned;  if  such  is  the  case  it  is 
quite  unintentional.  I assure  you  I would  not 


for  that  envy  which  it  is  policy  to  conceal  ? And 
truly  they  may  well  envy  the  unfailing  streams  of 
satisfaction  that  flow  from  this  fountain  of  sim- 
plicity, a fountain  of  Nature’s  own  tilling,  where 
her  children  drink  and  are  refreshed. 

You,  my  dear  young  friend,  I think  need  not 
be  told  that  simplicity,  far  from  being  common- 
place, is  in  fact  so  high  an  attainment  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  excellence.  It  may  be 
termed  the  highway  of  genius,  yet  it  is  a path  in 
which  the  lowly  may  walk  and  not  err.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  great  masters  of  art  in  all  departments, 
and  constitutes  the  charm  of  their  noblest  per- 
formances ; and  why  ? Because  their  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  great  standard  of  perfection— Nature, 
who  in  all  her  works  exhibits  a majestic  sim- 
plicity; aud  this  very  simplicity  that  Nature  her- 
self employs  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  great 


on  any  account  trifle  with  another’s  feelings,  j secret  of  all  true  nobility  of  character,  as  well  as 

all  dignity  and  grace  of  manners;  it  also  adds  a 
charm  to  personal  appearance  more  potent  than 
the  most  costly  ornaments. 

In  looking  at  the  moral  bearing  of  the  prin- 
ciple, we  cannot  foil  to  perceive  how  adapted  it  is 
to  secure  to  our  compound  nature  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  good.  “Virtue  is  natural  to 
the  human  mind,”  aiid  the  harmony  that  plays 
amongst  the  various  faculties,  when,  hand  in 
hand  with  simplicity,  it  is  allowed  to  exert  its 
native  power,  shows  something  of  the  original 
grandeur  of  humanity,  and  proves  that  “ He  who 
made  us  bent  us  to  the  right.”  Simplicity  may 


especially  those  of  an  esteemed  friend ; for  of  all 
'characters  in  the  world  that  of  a coquette  is  my 
abhorrence.  Let  me  beg  you  to  strenuously 
endeavour  to  conquer  and  eradicate  a passion 
which,  if  encouraged,  will  not  fail  in  rendering 
you  unhappy.  I hope  my  refusal  will  not  break 
that  bond  of  friendship  and  mutual  esteem  which 
has  existed  between  us  for  a long  period;  that 
would  make  me  very  uncomfortable.  I again  re- 
peat that  my  answer  has  not  resulted  from  levity, 
but  from  mature  deliberation.  I do  not  east  you 
off  unthinkingly.  And  now  my  prayer  is,  that  any 
other  lady  on  whom  you  may  bestow  your  affec- 


tions will  respond  to  your  wishes  more  favourably  truly  be  said  to  be  “the  vase  that  contains  the 
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than  is  possible  for 

Your  sincere  Friend  and  Well-wisher, 

Agnese. 


VI. — LETTER.  OX  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SIM- 
PLICITY, AND  CULTIVATING  A CONTENTED 
SPIRIT. 

My  Deae  Emma, 

Exposed  as  you  are  to  a social  atmosphere 
in  which  so  much  that  is  artificial  predominates, 
1 cannot,  as  your  true  friend,  forbear  to  warn  you 


sacred  treasure  of  virtue,”  preserving  it  pure  from 
all  vitiating  alloy.  ’Tis,  further,  the  personifica- 
tion of  truth,  the  sign  of  internal  sincerity,  and 
the  guarantee  of  whatever  is  ingenuous  and 
straightforward  in  the  outward  deportment ; and 
thus.it  will  ever  be,  for  where  all  is  frank  and 
honest  there  can  be  no  motive  for  concealment. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  it  preserves  our  facul- 
ties unfettered  from  all  conventional  rules,  and 
rids  us  from  a thousand  anxieties  as  to  what  a 
fickle  world  may  think  or  say ; thus  it  gives  the 
mind  leisure  to  repose  itself,  a3  well  as  oppor- 
tunity to  decipher  its  powers  for  the  race  of  true 
excellence. 

Had  this  principle  but  scope  to  sway  the  sceptre 


°f  the  seductive  nature  of  surrounding  influences,  [ which  of  right  belongs  to  it,  what  a transforma- 
and  bid  you  bevvare  of  inhaling  that  which  will  tion  would  it  effect  on  the  face  of  society.  Affec- 
prove  fatal  to  all  true  nobility  of  soul  and  indc-  tation  would  then  be  ashamed  of  her  mask,  and 
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pendence  of  purpose,  as  well  as  to  any  substantial 
peace  of  mind  or  enjoyment  of  life.  Perhaps,  my 
dear  girl,  I cannot  more  effectually  aid  you  in  this 
respect  than  by  commending  to  your  regard  a 
principle  directly  opposed  to  all  the  hollow  sem- 
blances and  so-called  refinements  of  fashionable 
society ; I refer  to  that  unassuming  grace,— .Sim- 
plicity. Those  _ who  all  their  lives  have  been 
starving  out  their  intellectual  and  moral  natures 
by  a constant  round  of  dissipation,  and  have  been 
guided  rather  by  the  varying  standard  of  public 
opinion  than  any  just  appreciation  of  moral  truth 
or  beauty,  may  scorn  the  mention  of  simplicity,  as 
a subject  both  dull  and  common-place.  But  their 
disapproval  is  no  argumont  against  it:  and  even  in 
tins  their  scorn  we  may  suspect  they  are  but 
partially  sincere  ; for  may  not  their  habit  of  affec- 
tation extend  even  to  this,  and  serve  as  a disguise 


grow  weary  of  her  attempts  to  deceive,  while 
candour  and  truth  would  impart  a confidence  to 
social  intercourse  which  would  cause  the  genial 
streams  of  peace  and  good-will  to  flow  from  heart 
to  heart.  But,  alas!  we  must  own  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  there  seems  but  little 
chance  for  our  meek-eyed  grace.  Simplicity,  I 
fear,  must  still  remain  in  the  shade,  and  her 
whispered  teachings  be  unheard  except  by  the 
few;  the  multitude  will  still  be  dazzled  by  the 
superficial  and  showy,  and  grasp  at  the  shadow 
instead  of  the  substance.  But,  my  dear  friend,  is 
it  not  consoling  to  reflect  that  there  is  a remedy 
for  all  the  depravity  and  derangement  that  arc  at 
work  amongst  mankind?  “Heaven’s  easy, artless, 
unencumbered  plan,’’  Christianity,  is  the  only 
grand  restorative  for  a fallen  world.  Knowing 
this,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  important  question, 
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ONE  NEVER  LOSES  BY  DOING  A GOOD  TURN. 


Do  we  bow  to  its  sway?  Are  wo  guided  by  its  un- 
erring rule?  If  so,  our  eye  will  be  single,  our 
aim  simple,  and  a spirit  of  humility  and  content- 
ment will  spread  for  us  a continual  feast;  and  we 
Bhall  be  blessed  with  that — 


“ Which  nothing  earthly  gives,  nor  can  destroy, 
The  soul’s  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy.” 

I remain  your  sincere  Friend, 

Lily  H. 


[We  heartily  recommend  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves  in  Letter 
Writing  to  join  the  Family  Friend  Council.] 


PROPRIETY 

1.  You  should  he  quite  as  anxious  to  talk 
with  propriety  as  you  are  to  think,  work, 
sing,  paint,  or  write  according  to  the  most 
correct  rules. 

2.  Always  select  words  calculated  to  .con- 
vey an  exact  impression  of  your  meaning. 

3.  Let  your  articulation  be  easy,  clear, 
correct  in  accent,  and  suited  in  tone  and 
emphasis  to  your  discourse. 

4.  Avoid  a muttering,  mouthing,  stut- 
tering, droning,  guttural,  nasal,  or  lisping 
pronunciation. 

5.  Let  your  speech  be  neither  too  loud  nor 
too  low,  but  adjusted  to  the  ear  of  your 
companion.  Try  to  prevent  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  any  person  crying  “What — what?” 

6.  Avoid  a loquacious  propensity ; you 
should  never  occupy  more  than  your  share 
of  the  time,  or  more  than  is  agreeable  to 
others. 


OF  SPEECH. 

7.  Beware  of  such  vulgar  interpolations 
as  “You  know,”  “You  see,”  “I’ll  tell  you 
wot.” 

8.  Leam  when  to  use  and  when  to  omit 
the  aspirate  h.  This  is  an  indispensable 
mark  of  a good  education. 

9.  Pay  a strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar even  in  private  conversation.  If  you 
do  not  understand  these  rules,  leam  them, 
whatever  be  your  age  or  station. 

10.  Though  3rou  should  always  speak 
pleasantly,  do  not  mix  your  conversation 
with  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

11.  Never  indulge  in  uncommon  words, 
or  in  Latin  or  French  phrases,  but  choose 
the  best  understood  terms  to  express  your 
meaning. 

12.  Above  all,  let  your  conversation  be 
intellectual,  graceful,  chaste,  discreet,  edify- 
ing, and  profitable. 


DON’T  RUN  IN  DEBT. 


Don’t  run  in  debt,  never  mind,  never  mind, 

If  thy  clothes  are  faded  and  torn ; 

Fix  ’em  up,  make  them  do,  it  is  better  by  far 
Than  to  have  the  heart  weary  and  worn. 

Who’ll  love  you  the  more  for  the  cut  of  your  hat,  j 
Or  your  ruff,  or  the  tie  of  your  shoe, 

The  shape  of  your  vest,  or  your  boots  or  cravat, 

If  they  know  you’re  in  debt  for  the  new  ? 

There’s  no  comfort,  I tell  you,  in  walking  the 
streets 

In  fine  clothes  if  you  know  you’re  in  debt, 

And  feel  that  some  tradesman  perchance  you  may 
meet 

AVho  will  sneer—'  They’re  not  paid  for  yet.’ 

Good  friends,  let  me  beg  of  you,  don’t  run  in  debt: 
If  the  chairs  and  the  sofa  are  old, 

They  will  fit  your  back  better  than  any  new  set 
Unless  they  are  paid  for  with  gold. 

If  the  house  is  too  small,  draw  the  closer  together* 
Keep  it  warm  with  a hearty  good-will; 

A big  one,  unpaid  for,  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
Will  send  to  your  warm  heart  a chill. 

Don’t  run  in  debt,  now,  dear  girls,  take  the  hint : 

If  the  fashions  have  changed  since  last  season, 
Old  Nature  is  out  in  the  very  same  tint, 

And  old  Nature,  we  think,  has  some  reason. 


Just  say  to  your  friends  that  you  cannot  afford 
To  spend  time  to  keep  up  the  fashions; 

That  your  purse  is  too  light,  and  your  honour  too 
bright, 

To  be  tarnished  by  such  silly  passions. 

Gents,  don’t  run  in  debt;  let  your  friends,  if  they 
can, 

Have  fine  houses,  fine  feathers,  aud  flowers; 

But  unless  they  are  paid  for,  be  more  of  a man 
Than  to  envy  their  sunshiny  hours. 

If  you’ve  money  to  spare,  I have  nothing  to  say: 
Spend  your  -pounds  and  your  pence  as  you 
please ; 

But  mind  you,  the  man  who  his  note  has  to  pay, 

Is  the  man  who  is  never  at  ease. 

Kind  husband,  don’t  run  in  debt  any  more; 

’Twill  fill  your  wife’s  cup  full  of  sorrow. 

To  know  that  a neighbour  may  call  at  your  door 
With  a bill  you  must  settle  to-morrow. 

Oh,  take  my  advice ; it  is  good,  it  is  true : 

But  lest  you  may  some  of  you  doubt  it, 

I’ll  whisper  a secret,  now  seeing  ’tie  you, 

I’ve  tried  it  and  know  all  about  it. 


IIOW  TO  TIE  UP  PARCELS  AND  BOXES. 
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LYING  IS  THE  VICE  OF  A SLAVE. 


TO  TIE  UP  PARCELS  AND  BOXES  NEATLY.  AND  SECURELY. 

The  most  simple  purpose  for  which  a knot  the  crossing;  then  the  part  c is  to  be  wound 
is  required  is  the  fastening  together  of  two  round  the  thumb  in  a loop,  as  shown  in  the 


pieces  of  string  or  cord : the  knot  selected 


figure,  and  passed  between  the  two  ends,  bc- 


Fig.  1. 

for  this  purpose  should  possess  two  im- 
portant properties — it  should  be  secure 
from  slipping,  and  of  small  size.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  two  cords  at- 
tached together  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a worse  knot;  it  is  large  and 
clumsy,  and,  as  the  cords  do  not  mutually 
press  each  other,  it  is  certain  to  slip  if 
pulled  with  any  great  force.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this,  the  worst 
of  all,  we  place  one  of  the 
best ; namely,  the  knot 
usually  employed  by  net- 
ters,  and  which  is  called 
by  sailors  “ the  Sheet- 
Bend.”  It  is  readily  made 
by  bending  one  of  the 
pieces  of  cord  into  a loop 
(a  b,  Fig.  2),  which  is  to 
be  held  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand ; 
the  other  cord  c is  passed 
through  the  loop  from  the 
° farther  side,  tnen  round 
behind  the  two  legs  of  the 
loop,  and  lastly,  under  it- 
self, the  loose  end  coming 
out  at  if.  In  the  smallness 
of  its  size,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  the  various 
parts  grip  together,  this 
knot  surpasses  every  other : 
it  can,  moreover,  be  tied 
readily  when  one  of  the  pieces,  viz.,  a b, 
is  exceedingly  short,  in  common  stout 
twine  less  than  an  inch  being  sufficient  to 
form  the  loop.  Of  the  knot,  Fig.  2 is  the 
simplest  method  to  describe,  although  not 
the  most  rapid  in  practice,  as  it  may  be 
made  in  much  less  time  by  crossing  the  two 
ends  of  cord  (a  b , Fig.  3)  on  the  tip  of  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  holding 
them  firmly  by  the  left  thumb,  which  covers 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

hind  a and  before  b ; the  knot  is  completed 
by  turning  the  end  b downwards  in  front  of 
d,  passing  it  through  the  loop,  securing  it 
under  the  left  thumb,  and  tightening  the 
whole  by  pulling  d.  As  formed  in  this 
mode,  it  is  more  rapidly  made  than  almost 
any  other  knot;  and,  as  before  stated,  it 
excels  all  in  security  and  compactness : so 
firmly  do  the  various  turns  grip  each  other, 
that  after  having  been  tightly  pulled  it  is 
very  difficult  to  untie. 

The  only  precaution  ne- 
cessary in  making  a Reef- 
Knot  (Fig.  4),  is  to  ob- 
serve that  the  two  parts  of 
each  string  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  loop ; if  they  are 
not,  the  ends  (and  the  bows, 
if  any  are  formed)  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  cords; 
the  knot  is  less  secure,  and  is 
termed  by  sailors  a granny- 
knot.  Other  knots  are  oc- 
casionally used  to  connect 
two  cords,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  describe 
them,  as  every  useful  pur- 
pose may  be  answered  by 
those  already  mentioned. 

The  Binding-Knots,  too 
(Figs.  5 and  6)  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  connecting- 
broken  sticks,  rods,  &c.,  but 
some  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  fasten- 


Fig.  4. 
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ing  them  at  the  finish.  If,  however,  the 
string  is  placed  over  the  part  to  be  united 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  5),  anu  the  long  end  b 
used  to  bind  around  the  rod,  and  finally 
passed  through  the  loop  a (as  shown  in  Fig. 
o),  it  is  readily  secured  by  pulling  cl,  when 
the  loop  is  drawn  in,  and  fastens  the  end  of 
the  cord. 


Fig.  6.  _ Fig.  5. 

, The  Clove  Hitch-Knot. — For  fastening 
a cord  to  any  cylindrical  object,  one  of  the 
most  useful  knots  is  the  clove  hitch,  which, 
although  exceedingly  simple  and  most  easily 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  knots  to 
the  uninitiated.  There  are  several  modes 
of  forming  it,  the  most  simple  being,  perhaps, 
as  follows: — Make  two  loops  precisely  sirni- 


Fig.  7. 


lar  in  every  respect  as  a and  b (Fig.  7),  then 
bring  b in  front  of  a,  so  as  to  make  both 
loops  correspond,  and  pass  them  over  the 
object  to  be  tied,  tightening  the  ends;  if 
this  is  properly  done  the  knot  will  not  slip, 
although  surrounding  a tolerably  smooth 
cylindrical  object,  as  a pillar,  pole,  &c.  This 


knot  is  employed  by  surgeons  in  reducing 
dislocations  of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb, 
and  by  sailors  in  great  part  of  the  standing 
rigging.  The  loop  which  is  formed  when  a 
cable  is  passed  around  a post  or  tree  to  se- 
cure a vessel  near  shore,  is  fastened  by  what 
sailors  term  two  half-hitches,  whicli  is  sim- 
ply a clove  hitch  made  by  the  end  of  the 
rope  which  is  passed  around  the  post  or  tree, 
and  then  made  to  describe  the  clove  hitch 
around  that  part  of  itself  which  is  tightly 
strained. 

The  Tying  Up  of  Parcels  in  Paper  is 
an  operation  which  is  seldom  neatly  per- 
formed by  young  women  whose  occupations 
have  not  given  them  great  facilities  for  con- 
stant practice.  Whether  the.  paper  be 
wrapped  round  the  objects,  as  is  the  case 
usually  when  it  is  much  larger  than  suffi- 
cient to  inclose  them,  or  merely  folded  over 
itself,  as  is  done  by  druggists,  who  cut  the 
paper  to  the  required  size,  it  is  important 
that  the  breadth  of  the  paper  should,  be  no 
longer  than  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be 
folded  over  the  ends  of  the  object  inclosed, 
without  passing  over  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a neat  or  close  parcel 
with  paper  that  is  too  broad ; excess  in 
length  can  be  easily  disposed  of  by  wrapping 
it  round ; the  excess  of  breadth  should  be 
cut  away.  With  regard  to  turning  in  the 
ends,  the  mode  adopted  by  grocers  is  the 
best.  The  most  common  cause  of  failure  in 
parcels  is  their  being  badly  corded.  We 
will,  therefore  (however  unnecessary  the 
description  of  so  simple  a performance  may 
appear  to  those  already  acquainted  with  it), 
describe  the  most  readily  acquired  mode  of 
cording 

Let  a single  knot  be  made  in  the  end  ot 
the  cord,  which  is  then  passed  round  the 
box  or  parcel.  This  knotted  end  is  now  tied 
by  a single  hitch  round  the  middle  of  the 
cord  (Fig.  8),  and  the  whole  pulled  tight. 


The  cord  itself  is  thou  carried  at  right  angles 
round  the  ends  of  the  parcel,  and  where  it 
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by  persuading  others  we  convince  ourselves. 


crosses  the  transverse  cord  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box  (Fig.  9),  it  should  (if  the  parcel  is 
heavy  and  requires  to  be  firmly  secured)  be 
nasse'd  over  the  cross  cord,  then  back  under- 
neath it,  and  pulled  tightly,  then  over  it- 
self; lastly,  imder  the  cross  cord,  and  on 
around  the  other  end  of  the  box.  When  it 
reaches  the  top  it  must  be  secured  by  pass- 
ing it  under  that  part  of  the  cord  which,  runs 
lengthways  («,  Fig.  8),  pulling  it  very 
tight,  and  fastening  it  by  two  half-hitches 
round  itself.  The  great  cause  of  parcels 
becoming  loose  is  the  fact  of  the  cord  being 
often  fastened  to  one  of  the  transverse  parts 
(as  />,  Fig.  8),  instead  of  the  piece  running 
lengthways,  and  in  this  case  it  invariably 
becomes  loose.  The  description  may,  per- 
haps, be  rendered  clearer  by  the  aid  of  the  ; 


figures,  which  exhibit  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a box  corded  as  described.  The  cords, 


Fig.  9. 

however,  are  shown  in  a loose  state,  to  allow 
their  arrangements  to  be  perceived  more 
, easily. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  a little  plan  and 
notion,  in  performing  this  daily,  or  indeed 
twice-a-day  duty,  shortens  the  time  spent 
over  it,  makes  the  things  look  bright  and 
wholesome,  and  prevents  chipping  and 
breaking  them.  A kettle  of  hot  water,  a 
wooden  bowl  or  tub,  and  soft  dry  cloths  are 
requisite. 

When  Mary  washes  the  breakfast  things, 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  her  to  put  water 
into  her  tub  which  is  scarcely  warm,  and 
ut  into  it  plates  that  have  been  used  for 
roiled  bacon,  or  otherwise  made . greasy, 
with  comparatively  clean  cups  and  saucers, 
and  then  perhaps  she  will  try  to  wash 
glasses  in  the  same  water,  and  at  last  re- 
membering the  tea  or  coffee  pot  has  not 
been  scalded,  she  will  put  a fresh  lot  of 
water  from  the  kettle  into  it,  and  empty  the 
water  away.  Mary  begins  just  at  the  wrong 
end. 

She  should  first  empty  the  tea  and  coffee 
pots  of  leaves,  and  then  fill  them  up  with 
hot  water  ; this  water  may  then  be  emptied 
into  the  tub,  and  will  serve  for  the  cups  and 
saucers,  which  should  be  quickly  turned 
round  two  or  three  times  in  the  water,  and 
briskly  wiped  dry,  while  they  are  still  warm. 
Afterwards  the  more  greasy  or  sticky  things 
may  be  washed,  for  which  a little  more  hot 
water  should  be  added  to  that  in  the  tub, 
and  a bit  of  rag  used  to  wash  them  with. 


If  Mary  would  make  a neat  pile  of  plates, 
and  saucers,  and  basins  on  a teaboard, 
adding  each  article  to  its  pile  as  soon  as  it  is 
wiped,  she  would  save  much  time  ; for  she 
generally  makes  a confused  heap  of  every- 
thing she  has  washed,  and  before  sfie  can 
carry  anything  to  the  place  where  it  is 
kept,  the  whole  heap  has  to  be  handled 
again  to  sort  it. 

Should  there  be  a tea-um,  it  must  be 
wiped  very  dry  inside,  and  polished  off  on 
the  outside  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief, 
or  wash  leather.  We  have  heard  of  a well- 
meaning  person  trying  to  clean  an  urn  -with 
sand-paper,  which,  of  course,  spoiled  it. 
There  are  few  things  more  easily  injured 
than  lacquered  tea-urns;  a drop  of  hot 
water  will  sometimes  leave  a black  mark. 
The  tea-pot  should  also  be  well  polished, 
but  never  put  into  the  tea-tub  to  wash  the 
inside. 

Glasses  may  be  washed  either  in  warm  ox- 
cold  water,  but  either  should  be  quite  clean ; 
they  dry  more  easily  from  the  warm,  but 
have  rather  a better  polish  if  well  dried 
from  cold  water. 

Used  tea-leaves,  if  put  into  decantei-s  and 
thoroughly  shaken  about  with  a little  water, 
will  clean  and  polish  the  insides. 

In  frosty  weather,  double  care  is  needed 
not  to  crack  glass  or  china  by  using  the 
water  too  hot. 
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NOTES  FOR  TIIE  MONTH. — JANUARY. 


simplify  and  expedite  the  operation  of  keep- 
ing household  accounts.  For  those  who  do 
not  care  about  a printed  form,  there  is  no- 
thing simpler  than  a common  memorandum- 
book,  in  a stiff  cover,  rather  smaller  leaves 


liLT.  practice  of  account-keeping  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  as  a means  of 
regulating  expenditure.  Agood  housekeeper 
ust  be  a good  account-keeper,  and  she 
who  has  not  hitherto  attended  to  this  very 
important,  duty  will  do  well  to  commence. 
J anuary  being  the  first  month  of  the  year,  it 
should  be  observed  as  a fitting  period  for 
turning  over  a new  leaf. 

There  are  many  housekeeping  account 
books  published,  some  of  which  very  much 
than  those  of  “ The  Young  woman's 
Companion ,”  ruled  with  money  columns. 
Keep  one  side  for  money  received , and  the 
other  for  money  expended,  and  balance 
every  week,  thus  : — 


Cash  Received. 

1861. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  1. 

Cash  

2 

0 

0 

Jan.  8 

Cash  in  hand  

0 

4 

n 

)5 

Cash,  &c 

1 

0 

0 

Early  rising  is  another  good  practice, 
which  never  can  be  out  of  season,  though, 
truly,  the  cold  season  of  January,  with  its 
dark,  gloomy  mornings,  greatly  tries  the 
fortitude  and  resolution  requisite  to  leave  a 
warm,  comfortable  bed  for  the  cold  outer 
atmosphere.  But  who  that  habitually  rises 
early  will  not  testify  to  its  beneficial  results? 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  servants  in  the 
house  should  be  up  betimes.  There  is  often 
little  good,  and  much  mischief  done,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kitchen  know  that 
“ mistress  will  not  be  about  this  long  while.” 
A young  housekeeper  who  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  economise  her  means  will  find  early 
rising  indispensable.  Or  if  she  has  not  yet 
found  it  so,  will  she  believe  us  as  to  the  fact, 
and  prove  it  experimentally  during  the  first 


1861. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Jan.  1 

Bread 

0 

8 

6 

4 

Washing  

0 

6 

0 

Vegetables 

0 

2 

3 

o 

Meat  

0 

3 

6 

» 

Ditto 

0 

2 

3 

Bacon 

0 

1 

0 

Cheese  

0 

0 

10 

Groceries  

0 

8 

9 

Clothing,  &e 

0 

3 

0 

) J 

Cash  in  hand  

0 

3 

11 

2 

3 

0 

Jan.  7 

Bread,  &c 

six  months  of  the  year?  And  we  think  she 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  continue  it  during 
the  last  six  months. 

“ If  you’d  have  health,  and  you’d  have  wealth. 
You  must  be  up  soon  in  the  morning.” 

It  would  require  a large  volume  to  contain 
all  that  wisdom  and  experience  have  written 
concerning  the  utility  and  importance  of 
early  rising ; and  many  who,  while  young, 
doubted  the  truth  of  this  wisdom,  have 
thought  very  differently  about  it  as  they 
grew  older,  and  have  looked  back  with  re- 
gret and  self-reproach  to  the  hours  wasted 
in  bed.  But  lost  time  is  never  found  again; 
and  regrets  are  useless,  unless  other  young 
folks  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  can  never  be  young  again. 
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No  doubt  there  are  a thousand-and-one  ex- 
cuses which  young  housekeepers,  and  espe- 
cially young  mothers,  may  make  for  in- 
dulging in  the  morning;  but  there  will  be 
a rich  reward  in  silencing  and  overcoming 
them  all ; and  there  will  almost  as  surely  be 
deep  regret  in  after  life  if  self-indulgence 
is  left  to  conquer. 

But  perhaps  some  find  greater  difficulty 
in  getting  their  maids  up  than  in  rising 
themselves,  and  would  give  us  a hearty 
“Thank  you,”  if  we  would  show  them  how 
to  accomplish  that  very  difficult  operation. 
Alas!  for  our  wisdom  and  cleverness.  It  is 
here  quite  at  fault.  Many  are  the  modes 
we  have  tried  with  different  girls,  with  very 
indifferent  success;  bell-ringing,  and  call- 
ing, and  counsel,  and  even  bribes,  having 
proved  equally  inefficacious. 

“ How  foolish  they  who  lengthen  night. 

And  slumber  in  the  morning  light ! 

How  sweet  at  early  mom  to  rise. 

To  view  the  glories  of  the  skies, 

And  mark,  with  curious  eye,  the  sun 
Prepare  his  radiant  course  to  run  1 
Its  fairest  form  then  nature  wears, 

And  clad  in  brisrlitest  green  appears. 

The  sprightly  lark,  with  artless  lay. 

Proclaims  the  entrance  of  the  day. 

How  sweet  to  breathe  the  gale’s  perfume. 

And  feast  the  eye  with  nature’s  bloom. 

Along  the  dewy  lawns  to  rove. 

And  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  1 
Nor  you,  ye  delicate  and  fair. 

Neglect  to  taste  the  morning  air ; 

This  will  your  nerves  with  vigour  brace. 
Improve  and  heighten  every  grace; 

Add  to  your  breath  a rich  perfume, 

And  to  your  cheeks  a fairer  bloom.” 

Being  desirous  one  winter  of  securing  the 
early  rising  of  a maid,  we  thought  we  would 
try  what  a sort  of  bribe  would  effect.  She 
was  young  and  poor,  and  we  purchased,  at 
no  very  slight  cost,  a large  warm  cloak,  and 
gave  it  to  her,  with]  a word  of  exhortation 
about  her  usual  time  of  rising,  and  told  her 
that  the  gift  was  to  induce  her  to  do  better 
in  that  respect  for  the  future.  She  took  the 
cloak  gladly  enough,  but  the  impetus  it 
gave  was  all  spent  in  two  or  three  mornings, 
and  very  shortly  the  girl  had  a mind  for  a 
change,  and  she  and  the  cloak  departed 
together. 

Many  other  kindly  schemes  we  have  tried, 
but  find  the  most  effectual  is  to  be  up  and 
about  ourselves.  The  true  requisite  for 
early  rising  in  a servant  is  good  principle, 
and  no  substitute  that  a mistress  can  devise 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  long. 


However,  every  one  should  remember 
that  her  servant  needs  a sufficient  number 
of  hours  for  rest ; and  if  she  requires  her 
services  late  at  night,  she  is  scarcely  justi- 
fied in  looking  for  them  very  early  in  the 
morning.  We  generally  contrive  to  give 
ours  a good  eight  hours  in  her  room,  and  we 
think  that  seven  is  the  least  a mistress 
should  habitually  allow. 

January  is  a month  that  calls  for  warm 
and  well-aired  clothing.  Plenty  of  flannel 
under-clothing  may  be  a means  of  keeping 
off  colds,  and  the  sometimes  consequent 
consumption.  Damp  or  unaired  clothing  is 
almost  sure  to  give  a bad  cold ; and  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  laundry-maid 
finds  a difficulty  in  drying  clothes,  the  mis- 
tress should  take  extra  care  to  see  that 
all  is  well  aired  before  it  is  used.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  sheets  and  bed- 
clothes. 

Socks  made  of  wash-leather  will  be  found 
very  valuable  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
chilblains.  When  these  troublesome  visitors 
appear,  one,  among  many  other  good  cures, 
may  be  found  in  the  application  of  a little 
made  mustard.  When  they  are  very  bad,  a 
little  simple  cooling  medicine  is  serviceable, 
and  will  very  likely  prevent  them  from 
breaking. 

We  shall  finish  our  notes  for  each  month 
with  naming  the  provisions  in  season  for 
the  table  of  plain  households.  In  January 
we  may  safely  use  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and 
pork,  in  all  their  varieties,  whether  dried, 
salted,  or  fresh.  For  those  who  can  afford 
such  luxuries,  the  poulterer  will  offer  tur- 
keys, fowls,  tame  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  wid- 
geons, and  teal;  hares,  partridges,  pheasants, 
snipes,  and  woodcocks.  The  fishmonger 
cods,  soles,  plaice,  and  many  other  flat  fish; 
herrings,  sprats,  whitings,  and  oysters.  The 
cook  must  depend  chiefly  upon  apples,  pre- 
served and  dried  fruits,  for  puddings  and 
pies.  Potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
and  savoy  cabbage  and  red  beet,  are  the 
most  attainable  vegetables.  Split  peas  and 
dried  beans  also  form  an  occasional  variety ; 
the  former  are  almost  indispensable  in  a 
winter  soup ; but  to  make  it  smooth  and 
creamy,  they  should  be  thrown  into  the 
liquor  when  it  is  either  quite  cold,  or  fast 
boiling. 

We  submit  another  system  for  domestic 
accounts  for  those  connected  with  larger 
establishments. 
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an  hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  two  in  the  afternoon. 

IIANDY  HELPS  FOR  SICK  ROOMS. 


apothecaries’  weights  and  measures 
Are  those  which  are  constantly  used  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines  in 
this  country  ; as  a knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  to  young  women  who  would  at- 
tempt the  domestic  treatment  of  diseases, 
we_give  them. 

Weights.  One  pound  contains  12  ounces, 
or  5,760  grains;  one  ounce,  8 drachms,  or  480 
grains ; one  drachm,  3 scruples,  oi  60  grains; 
one  scruple,  20  grains. 

Measures.  One  gallon  contains  8 pints, 
or  70,000  grains  of  water;  one  pint,  20 
ounces,  or  8,750  grains  ; one  ounce,  8 
drachms,  or  437  5 grains ; one  drachm,  60 
minims,  or  54‘7  grains. 

Symbols  and  Characters,  lb.  represents 
a pound ; § an  ounce  ; 3 a drachm ; a 
scruple  ; gr.  a grain ; G.  for  conr/ius,  a gal- 
lon ; O.  for  octavius , a pint : the  prefix  fl 
before  3 or  § means  a fluid  drachm  or 
ounce ; TT\,  a fluid  minim  ; gtt.  for  (/ utta , a 
drop.  The  letters  ss  put  after  either  of 
these  characters  signify  a half;  thus,  %sa 
is  half  an  ounce.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  minim  and  drop  are  not  the 
same  quantities,  the  former  containing 
nearly  naif  as  much  more  as  the  latter; 
thus  10  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  are 
equal  to  15  drops.  Formerly  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  prescribe  all  medicines  by  drops, 
as  let  fall  from  the  mouth  of  a bottle ; but 
the  quantity  in  a certain  number  of  these 
differed  so  considerably  according  to  the 
density  of  the  fluid,  or  the  vessel  it  was 
dropped  from,  that  an  alteration  in  the  plan 
was  found  necessary,  and  that  of  admea- 
surement was  adopted.  W e give  below  a cut 


of  a minim  measure,  and  also  of  one  used 
for  larger  quantities ; these  may  be  pur- 
chased of  any  druggist  at  a low  price.  They 
are  made  of  glass : some  are  large  enough 
to  contain  a pint. 


Two-ounce  measure. 

We  give  also  a cut  of  a paduated  medi- 
cine glass,  which  is  a useful  article'in  the 
nursery  or  sick  chamber.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  a table-spoonful  is  considered 
to  be  half  an  ounce,  a tea-spoonful  1 
drachm,  a dessert-spoonful  is  2£  drachms,  a 
wine-glassful  is  2 ounces.  As  spoons  and 
glasses  vary  much  in  size,  it  is  best  to  use  a 
measure  like  this  in  giving  medicines. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 


A QUIET  CONSCIENCE  SLEEPS  DURING  THUNDER. 


HOW  TO  FURNISH. 


Among  the  means  of  domestic  comfort  there 
is  scarcely  any  so  important  to  woman  as 
what  is  called  household  furniture;  most 
persons  must  have  felt  that  much  of  their 
well-being  depends  on  the  articles  intended 
for  our  daily  and  nightly  use.  Such  a branch 
of  family  economy  is  one  which  we  may 
here  properly  introduce  for  the  guidance  of 
those  about  to  furnish,  and  one  which  shall 
embrace  all  essential  points  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  con- 
vey a few  useful  hints  to  those  who 
employ  themselves  during  spare  hours  in 
making  up  articles  which  add  to  the 
comforts  or  conveniences  of  their  family. 
A little  attention  to  these  matters  is  of  more 
consequence  than  many  persons  believe; 
keeping  up  appearances  within  reasonable 
bounds  is  a very  laudable  endeavour.  Ap- 
pearances are,  in  many  respects,  realities : 
children  brought  up  in  a well-conducted 
home,  where  they  see  every  day  a shelf  or 


two  of  books,  a few  tasteful  vases  or  other 
ornaments,  or  pictures  on  the  wall,  clean 
curtains  and  blinds,  and  well-swept  carpet, 
look  upon  them  all  as  realities,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  they  grow  up  with  a conviction 
of  their  value,  and  in  most  eases  prove  it  by 
keeping  their  own  households  in  order.  A 
proper  and  becoming  attention  to  appear- 
ances is  often  a warrant  for  true  respecta- 
bility of  character ; and  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  you  never  really  know  people  till  you 
have  seen  what  then-  in-door  life  is. 

A want  of  system  with  regard  to  house- 
hold furniture  leads  to  inconvenience.  We 
frequently  see  an  intermixture  of  articles 
quite  unsuited  to  the  place  they  occupy  and 
to  each  other.  Sometimes  it  is  a handsome 
table  too  large  for  a room  in  which  every- 
thing else  is  shabby  ; or  an  over  supply  of 
ugly  and  awkward  chairs ; or,  perhaps,  a 
showy  carpet,  with  nothing  else  to  match. 
But  the  greatest  mistakes  are  commonly 


made  in  the  bedroom ; generally  the  bed- 
stead and  window  are  so  overloaded  with 
drapery,  that  the  circulation  of  air  is  pre- 
vented, light  is  kept  out,  and  means  afforded 
for  the  collection  of  dust.  Many  people  are 
apt  to  neglect  their  bedrooms  because  they 
are  seldom  seen  by  visitors;  provided  the 
parlour  looks  pretty  well,  they  leave  the  rest 
of  the  house  to  take  care  of  itself — a bad 
practice,  and  one  that  is  not  at  all  a true 
means  of  keeping  up  appearances. 

We  pass  nearly  one-third  of  our  life  in 
bedrooms,  a fact  w\iich  shows  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  these  apartments  should  be 


properly  cared  for.  A\  c shall,  therefore,  be- 
gin what  we  have  to  say  about  household 
furniture  with  bedsteads.  What  is  called  a 
four-post  bedstead  is  nearly  always  found 
in  the  best  room  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  well-to- 
do  mechanics.  Of  these  it  may  be  said 
that  they  require  a large,  high,  and  airy 
room ; when  placed  in  a small  chamber  with 
alow  ceiling  they  are  a deformity, as  well 
as  inconvenient : in  such  rooms  it  is  better 
to  have  one  of  a different  make.  The  pre- 
sent plan  of  constructing  a four-post  bed- 
stead is  a great  improvement  on  that  of  a 
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NOTHING  BEGETS  CONFIDENCE  SOONER  THAN  PUNCTUALITY. 


few  years  ago  ; the  heavy  valances  and  dra- 
peries at  the  top  are  now  done  away  with, 
whereby  greater  lightness  and  space  are  ob- 
tained. Figure  1 represents  a bedstead  of 


this  sort.  Besides  the  usual  lining  at  the 
head  and  roof,  called  the  headcloth  and 
tester,  there  is  nothing  but  the  curtains  and 
the  valance,  or  base,  below.  These  curtains, 


as  will  be  seen,  do  not  hide  the  two  foot- 
posts:  to  prevent  indistinctness,  they  are 
shown  by  dotted  lines ; and,  as  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  rings  by  hooks,  they  can  he 


put  up  and  taken  down  at  any  time  with 
very  little  trouble.  The  poles  on  which  the 
rings  slide  are  made  of  wood,  and  tit,  at 
each  end,  into  a round  hole  bored  into  the 


top  of  the  bedposts.  A polished  or  painted 
footboard  can  be  introduced  according  to 
taste  or  choice. 

In  some  houses  a rubbish-hole  is  esta- 
blished under  the  bed  ; this,  on  no  account, 


should  he  suffered  to  exist;  all  should  be 
clear  to  allow  of  frequent  sweepings  and  cir- 
culation of  air.  The  latter  would  be  facili- 
tated by  having  the  bases  cut  of  the  shape  as 
shown  by  the  curved  line  a. 


C 
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ALL  THINGS  ARE  SOON  PREPARED  IN  A WELL-ORDERED  HOUSE. 


The  bedstead  which  we  consider  most  de- 
sirable for  all  ordinary  purposes  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  It  is  called  a canopy  French  bed- 
stead, and  may  be  made  very  handsome  or 
very  plain — of  mahogany,  birch,  or  painted — 
as  best  suits.  By  not  having  the  tall  foot- 
posts,  it  does  not  crowd  a room  so  much  as 
one  of  figure  1,  while  it  affords  all  that  is 
necessary  for  comfort  or  delicacy.  If  pre- 
ferred, it  may  be  used  without  a headcloth ; 
and  the  corners  of  the  canopy  may  be  made 
square  instead  of  round. 

Figure  3 is  a double-railed  French  bed- 
stead; or,  as  the  makers  say,  “with  extra 
standards,”  which  serve  to  keep  the  curtains 
well  up  above  the  sleeper.  These  extra 
standards,  b and  c,  are  made  to  screw  in  and 
out,  so  that  the  curtain  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  as  may  be  required ; a very  con- 


venient arrangement.  The  two  ends  being 
both  alike,  only  one  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. The  curtain  is  supported  by  the  pole 
cl,  from  which  it  hangs,  each  way,  over  the 
head  and  foot,  nearly  to  the  floor.  This  is 
the  most  simple  bed-furniture  that  can  be 
contrived,  and  can  be  taken  down  at  a 
minute’s  notice.  Instead  of  having  the 
cross-arm  fixed  to  the  upright  pole,  it  may 
be  made  as  at  c,  and  fastened  to  the  wall 
by  means  of  the  round  bracket.  Or  a ring, 
or  Cupid’s  bow,  may  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  curtain  passed  through, 
and  supported  quite  as  securely  as  by  the 
straight  arm.  Indeed,  the  mode  of  sus- 
pending the  curtain  affords  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  a variety  of  taste  and  in- 
genuity. 

Figure  4 represents  what  is  called  a 


stump-bedstead  ; frequently  the  head-posts 
are  left  square,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ap- 
pearance is  very  much  improved  by  their 
being  turned,  and  the  additional  cost  for 
this  is  not  great.  The  head-posts  should  be 
three  feet  in  height,  and  the  foot-posts,  or 
stumps,  eighteen  inches  ; and  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  rail  should  be  about  seven- 
teen inches.  Of  course  these  measures  may 
be  altered,  and  made  higher  or  lower  ac- 
cording to  convenience.  The  broad  head- 
board  will  be  found  very  useful  in  keeping 
the  bolster  and  pillow  well  in  their  place. 
The  head  and  foot  of  such  a bedstead  as  this 
are  not  made  to  take  apart,  but  arc  strongly 
glued  and  pinned  when  put  together  by  the 
workman,  so  that  the  bedstead  can  be  put 
up  with  only  four  screws,  thus  saving  time 
and  trouble. 

By  having  head-posts  of  six,  seven,  or 
eight  feet  high,  either  turned  or  square,  this 
bedstead  may  be  made  into  a half-tester 
bedstead,  as  shown  in  figure  5,.  which  repre- 


sents the  tester  lath  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  posts.  It  is  generally  kept  in  its  place 


by  a bracket,  and  a bedscrew  which  goes 
down  into  the  post ; but  it  would  not  be 
dillicult  to  secure  it  by  some  more  simple 
means.  The  rod  for  the  curtain  should  be 
made  of  iron,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  corners  of  the  lath  may 
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IT  IS  BETTER  TO  SUFFER  WRONG  THAN  TO  DO  IT. 


bo  left  square  or  round ; and  to  the  edge  of 
this  the  valance  or  drapery  is  tacked  by  small 
nails,  not  driven  close  in,  so  that  the  hang- 
ings can  be  taken  down  at  any  time  to  be 
washed  or  cleaned.  Different  sorts  of  testers 
may  be  contrived ; instead  of  the  lath  being 
flat,  it  may  be  on  a sweep,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  a;  or  three  poles  may  be 
fixed  in  a frame,  and  so  fastened  by  screws 
to  the  back  of  the  head-posts,  figure  6.  This 


is  a convenient  arrangement,  as  it  may  be 
taken  down  for  a time  when  curtains'  are 
not  wanted,  and  it  may  be  used  with  a stump 
bedstead,  or  a French  bedstead  similar  to 
figure  3 before  mentioned.  The  furniture 
is  made  to  slip  on  to  the  centre  pole  by 
a bag  or  pipe,  or  is  simply  tied  by  a tape, 
and  from  this  pole  it  hangs  down  on  each 
side  to  the  floor,  being  looped  up  during  the 
day  in  the  usual  manner  of  curtains. 

By  making  a joint  where  the  dotted  line 
is  seen  at  b,  figure  4,  this  bedstead,  whether 
stump  or  half-tester,  may  be  made  to  turn 
up,  whereby  much  space  is  gained  in  a small 
room  during  the  day.  But  where  turn-up 
bedsteads  are  used,  especial  pains  should  be 
taken  first  to  ventilate  the  bed-clothes  well 
by  opening  the  window;  for  if  they  be 
turned  up  warm,  they  always  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  in  time  become  un- 
wholesome. 

From  long  experience  we  consider  that  a 
lath  bottom  is  the  best  that  can  be  used  for 
a bedstead ; there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  it.  First,  the  lacing  and  stretching 
of  a sacking  bottom  always  take  a good  deal 
of  time,  and  many  persons  make  a sad 
bungle  of  the  operation  ; then  the  sacking, 
unless  of  the  very  best  quality,  soon  gives 
way,  cracks,  and  breaks,  or  the  lace  holes 
wear  out,  particularly  in  children’s  beds, 
which  are  often  wetted,  and  most  persons 


know. how  apt  a sacking  is  to  settle  down  to 
a deep  hollow.  Then,  again,  the  nailing  on 
of  a sacking  splits  the  wood  very  much,  and 
every  crack  is  a harbour  for  vermin;  and 
people  so  seldom  think  of  cleaning  the  un- 
der side  of  the  sacking,  that  whether  there 
are  cracks  or  not,  spiders  and  other  un- 
pleasant creatures  collect  there  and  propa- 
gate, the  more  so,  as  it  is  nearly  always 
dark  under  a bed.  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent article  has  frequently  had  to  take  down 
bedsteads  in  the  houses  of  people  who  fancied 
themselves  cleanly  in  their  habits ; yet  they 
never  thought  of  brushing  the  under  side  of 
their  sackings,  or  of  letting  the  ah-  blow 
freely  under  the  bed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  multitudes  of  noxious  insects 
would  breed  in  the  snug  retreats  afforded 
by  a sacking.  To  see  and  smell  them  was 
dreadful. 

We  recommend  in  all  cases  a lath  bot- 
tom, made  of  inch  deal  or  pine  ; not  to  be 
cut  separately  into  the  side  rails,  but  to  be 
framed  together  as  in  figure  7,  which  saves 
cutting  the  rails ; and  the  fewer  ins  and 
outs  there  are  in  the  bedstead  the  better. 
This  lath  frame  is  kept  in  place  by  the  little 
corner  piece  being  cut  out  at  each  end  of 
the  side  pieces,  which  fit  against  the  posts 
and  prevent  slipping.  For  convenience  of 
l lifting  about,  if  the  bedstead  be  large,  it 
may  be  cut  in  two,  and  hinged  on  the  under 
side  in  the  middle  ; so  that  when  folded,  it 
can  be  easily  carried.  This  sort  of  bottom 
gives  very  little  trouble;  it  can  be  laid  in 
its  place  in  less  than  no  time,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  can  be  removed  as  quickly  ; thereby 
affording  the  readiest  possible  means  for 
cleanliness.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten, that  when  a lath  bottom  is  used,  a 
thin  straw  mattress  is  needed  to  come  be- 
tween it  and  the  bed ; but  we  shall  enter 
further  on  this  part  of  the  subject  when  we 
come  to  notice  bedding  materials. 

The  simplest  kind  of  bedstead  is  shown  at 
figure  8.  This  is  called  a horse-bedstead, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  found  very  service- 
able and  convenient,  as  it  may  be  folded 
together  and  stood  away  in  a comer  when 
not  wanted ; or  in  case  of  sudden  illness, 
when  a nurse  or  attendant  has  to  lie  in  a 
room  with  the  patient,  it  can  always  be 
made  use  of,  and  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
head-board  is  screwed  to  two  clamps,  which 
arc  rounded  at  their  lower  ends  to  fit  int 
holes  at  the  end  of  the  side-rail,  and  the 
putting  of  this  into  its  place  or  the  taking  it 
out  is  all  that  has  to  be  done  to  prepare  Inis 
bedstead  for  sleeping  on.  The  bottom  must 
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HOWEVER  LITTLE  WE  MAY  HAVE  TO  DO,  LET  US  DO  THAT  LITTLE  WELL 


bo  of  sacking  or  sail-cloth,  as  laths  cannot 
be  fitted  to  it. 

"A  full-sized  bedstead,  whether  of  the  best 
r common  description,  should  be  six  feet 


six  inches  long ; but  a horse  bedstead  may 
be  made  of  any  length,  so  as  to  suit  children, 
or  to  be  used  in  place  of  a crib. 


Fig.  7. 


This  term  is  usually  applied  to  any  article 
used  in  beautifying  the  complexion,  hair,  or 
teeth,  or  that  in  any  way  contributes  to 
enhance  personal  appearance. 

Milk  op  Koses,  to  Cool  tile  Skin  op 
the  Face.  — Take  sweet  almonds,  five 
ounces;  bitter  almonds,  oue  ounce;  rose- 
water, two  pints  and  a half ; white  curd 
soap,  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  almonds,  half  an 
ounce ; spermaceti,  two  ounces ; white  wax, 
half  an  ounce ; English  oil  of  lavender, 
twenty  drops ; otto  of  roses,  twenty  drops ; 
rectified  spirit,  a pint.  Blanch  the  almonds, 
and  beat  them  with  the  soap  and  a little  of 
the  rose-water.  Melt  together  the  oil  of 
almonds,  spermaceti,  and  white  wax,  and 
mix  with  the  former  into  a cream,  and  strain 
it  through  fine  muslin.  Then  add  gradually 
the  remaining  rose-water,  and,  lastly,  the 
spirit,  with  the  essential  oils  dissolved 
therein. 

Pomatum  for  the  Hair. — Soak  half  a 
pound  of  clear  beef-marrow,  and  a pound  of 
unsalted  fresh  lard,  in  water  two  or  three 
days,  changing  and  beating  it  every  day. 
Put  it  into  a sieve  ; and  when  dry,  into  a 
jar,  and  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water. 
'When  melted,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  beat 
it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy ; drain  oft' 


the  brandy  ; and  then  add  essence  of  lemon, 
bergamot,  or  any  other  scent  that  is  liked. 

White  Pomatum. — Take  an  ounce  of 
Florentine  orris-root,  half  an  ounce  of  ca- 
lamus aromaticus,  and  as  much  gum  benja- 
min, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  rosewood,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Bruise  the 
whole  into  a gross  powder,  tie  it  up  in  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  simmer  it  in  a jar  placed 
in  a saucepan  with  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  hog’s  lard,  well  washed.  Add  a couple 
of  pippins,  pared  and  cut  into  small  bits ; 
four  ounces  of  rose-water;  and  two  ounces 
of  orange-flower  water.  After  the  ingre- 
dients have  simmered  together  a little  while, 
strain  oft'  the  liquor  gently,  and  let  the 
pomatum  stand  till  cold ; then  put  it  away 
for  use  in  the  same  way  as  other  pomatums. 

Hair  Oil. — Melt  together  over  the  firp  a 
pint  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti.  When  cold,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  oil  of  bergamot,  and  two  grains 
of  civet. 

Cold  Cream. — Lard,  six  ounces ; sper- 
maceti, one  ounce  and  a drachm  and  a half; 
white  wax,  three  drachms ; rose-water,  three 
ounces;  carbonate  of  potass,  fifteen  grains  ; 
spirits  of  wine,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce; 
essential  oil  of  bergamot,  three  drachms. 
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ENDEAVOUR  TO  BE  WHAT  YOU  WOULD  APPEAR  TO  BE. 


Melt  the  threa  first,  then  add  the  rose- 
water, carbonate  of  potass,  and  spirits  of 
wine,  stirring  well,  and  when  nearly  cold 
add  the  perfume. 

Or, — Take  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax, 
half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  and  three 
ounces  of  almond  oil ; put  these  into  a basin, 
which  place  into  hot  water  until  melted; 
then  gradually  add  three  ounces  of  either 
rose-water,  elder-water,  or  orange-flower 
water,  stirring  all  the  while  with  a fork  or 
small  whisk.  Any  perfume  may  be  put  in  ; 
but,  medicinally,  it  is  better  without.  When 
cold  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Elder-Flower  Water  is  commonly  pre- 
pared by  distillation,  using  about  one  pound 
of  flowers  to  every  gallon  of  water  required. 
As,  however,  this  plan  cannot  be  put  into 
operation  by  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we 
suggest  the  following  more  simple  method. 
Take  of  elder-flower  oil  three  ounces  ; recti- 
fied spirit,  three  ounces ; place  them  toge- 
ther in  a bottle,  and  shake  well  twice  a day 
for  a week.  After  standing,  the  spirit  will 
rise  and  float  on  the  oil,  from  which  it  may 
be  poured  off  quite  clear.  One  ounce  of  this 
spirit  of  elder-flowers,  added  to  one  quart  of 
soft  water  (rain  or  distilled  water  is  the 
best),  will  make  very  excellent  elder-flower 
water. 

Pomade,  to  prevent  baldness,  is  made 
thus : — Beef  suet,  one  ounce  ; tincture  of 
oantharides,  one  teaspoonful ; oil  of  origa- 
num and  bergamot,  ot  each  ten  drops.  Melt 
the  suet,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  until  set. 

To  Dye  the  Skin  Olive. — Use  walnut- 
j uice  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  Spanish 
anonatto.  The  tint  required  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  dipping  the  finger  into  it. 

To  Clear  a Tanned  Skin.— Take  some 
unripe  grapes,  and  soak  them  in  water, 
sprinkle  them  with  alum  and  salt,  then 
wrap  them  up  in  paper,  and  roast  them  in 
hot  ashes;  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  wash 
the  face  with  it  every  morning  : it  will  soon 
remove  the  tan. 

For  Removing  the  Scurf-skin  on  Face 
and  Hands. — This  appearance  is  often  pro- 
duced on  delicate  skins  by  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  A good  preventive  is  clari- 
fied honey  rubbed  well  into  the  part  affected 
after  washing,  and  allowed  to  remain. 

Dyeing  the  Hair. — Dyeing  the  hair  is 
pernicious,  whatever  the  "medium  may  be 
that  is  employed.  In  cases  where  cosmetics 
become  necessary,  from  fashion  or  defect  in 


the  hair,  the  simplest  and  most  harmless  are 
always  the  best.  The  hygienic  treatment 
of  the  hair  consists  in  its  cleanliness  aud 
that  of  the  scalp,  and  especially,  as  Dr. 
Burgess  says,  in  the  strict  observance  of  a 
precept  which  applies  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  human 
frame.  We,  however,  give  a receipt  or 
two. 

To  Dye  Hair  Black. — Take  two  drachms 
of  silver,  half  an  ounce  of  steel-filings,  and 
an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  and  eight  ounces  of 
rain  water.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor, 
which  constitutes  the  dye.  Apply  by  brush- 
ing with  a close  brush.  Although  there  is 
a great  objection  to  nitrate  of  silver  as  a dye, 
from  its  liability  to  darken  the  skin,  never- 
theless it  is  very  far  preferable  to  caustic 
earths,  from  their  almost  certainty  to  act  as 
depilatories.  One  said  to  be  free  from  any 
injurious  effect,  and  now  in  general  use,  is 
composed  of  the  following : — Powder  well  in 
a mortar  some  litharge  or  vitrified  oxide  of 
lead,  with  some  lime  ; these  mix  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  eighty-five  parts  by 
weight  of  the  former  to  fifteen  parts  of  the 
latter.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Wash  the  hair  with  warm  water  and 
soap  to  free  it  from  grease,  then  dry  it  well. 
The  hair  is  then  to  be  covered  with  this 
mixture  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  be- 
ginning at  the  roots.  Four  folds  of  soft 
brown  paper  arc  then  to  be  placed  over  the 
whole,  and  secured  by  an  oil-skin  cap.  The 
hair  must  remain  in  this  condition  from 
three  to  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  required ; and  the  cap  may 
then  be  removed.  Some  of  the  dye  will  fall 
out,  and  the  rest  must  be  combed  and 
brushed  out  when  the  hair  is  dry.  Do  not 
wash  the  hair  with  water  for  three  or  four 
days  after,  as  it  irritates  the  skin.  As  the 
hair  grows,  the  parts  next  the  roots  will  be 
undyed,  and  will  require  the  whole  to  be 
re-dyed  every  three  or  four  months. 

Pomatums  (Colouring  and  Scenting). 

• — Pomatums  are  seldom  coloured  of  any 
other  tint  than  red  or  pink ; that  is  given 
by  alkanet-root,  which  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  imparting  its  colour  to  oils  and 
melted  fats,  but  not  to  water.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  coarsely  powdered,  and 
steeped  in  oil  or  melted  fat  until  the  colour 
is  extracted  ; this  quantity  will  bo  sufficient 
to  tint  a pound  of  pomatum. 
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CONTENT  AND 

“This  field  will  be  given  to  any  one  who 
is  quito  content.”  Such,  according  to  an 
old  story,  was  a notice  once  posted  up  by 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  country. 
After  a time  a man  presented  himself  as 
duly  qualified  to  take  possession : “ Are  you 
sure. that  you  are  quite  contented  ?”  asked 
the  gentleman.  “Yes,  sir,  quite  sure.” 
“ Then  why  do  you  want  my  field  ?” 

There  is  a great  deal  of  this  sort  of  con- 
tent in  the  world ; never  quite  satisfied ; 
always  on  the  out-look  for  a little  more.  Go 
where  we  will  we  meet  with  it ; and  whether 
we  travel  abroad,  or  stay  and  mind  our  bu- 
siness in  our  own  town  or  village,  we  find 
people  divided  pretty  generally  into  two 
classes— the  content  and  the  discontent. 
Perhaps  a good  many  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  content  are  not  strictly  so,  like  the  man 
who  wanted  the  field ; but  at  all  events  they 
say  they  ai-e,  and  taking  them  at  then- word, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  contented 
class  is  by  far  the  smaller.  Now,  why  should 
this  be  ? Why  should  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  be  in  a state  of  discontent  ? Why 
is  it  that  so  many  look  upon  themselves  as 
ill-used,  and  very  much  to.be  pitied?  We 
have  never  yet  heard  any  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  so,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
a fault  somewhere.  But  if  we  are  to  believe 
some  people,  no  one,  except  Providence,  is 
to  blame  for  all  the  discontent ; if  they  had 
had  the  ordering  of  things,  they  would  have 
made  a much  prettier  and  more  comfortable 
world  than  the  one  we  now  inhabit.  A large 
number  charge  all  their  grievances  upon 
other  people, — upon  perverse  circumstances, 
against  which  they  say  it  is  of  no  use  to 
struggle,  and  therefore  they  have  a just  right 
to  feel  and  express  discontent.  Others, 
again,  exclaim,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  if  we  only  had  such  and 
such  a thing — if  we  were  only  in  such  and 
such  a position,  how  happy  we  should  be  ! ” 
Such  sentiments,  however,  if  no  worse,  are 
a sign  of  ignorance.  The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this  : content  or  discontent  comes 
from  within  us,  and  depends  much  less  on 
outward  circumstances  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  We  may  change  our  position  and 
prospects  as  often  as  we  please ; we  may  gain 
honours  and  lay  up  wealth,  but  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  find  and  bring  happiness  out 
of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  never  get  it  from 
other  quarters. 

The  disposition  to  seek  for  excuses  for  our 
discontent,  to  blame  this  and  that,  and 


DISCONTENT. 

endeavour  to  justify  our  fits  of  grumbling, 
is  about  as  unfair  as  when  people  who  hav 
been  drinking  at  a merry  dinner-party  lay 
their  illness  to  the  cucumber  or  pickled  sal- 
mon, or  any  cause  but  the  true  one.  How 
much  better  to  come  out  with  an  honest  con- 
fession, and  acknowledge  that  the  blame 
rests  with  ourselves  alone.  Why  try  to 
blink  the  subject : whether  we  shall  be  con- 
tent or  discontent  depends  on  our  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct?  Figs  do  not  grow  upon 
thistles ; neither  must  w6  expect  ill-conduct 
to  produce  content.  If  a man  will  walk  i:i 
crooked  paths,  he  must  expect  to  stumble, 
and  meet  with  ugly  rubs  and  bruises.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  when  the  cupboard  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  bread  and  ehees. , 
and  we  have  money  in  pocket,  content  may 
not  be  so  hard  to  come  at  as  at  other  time.-. 
But  these  things,  however  desirable,  are  not 
the  only  good;  and  if  people  have  not  the 
spirit  of  content  in  themselves,  they  will  not 
find  it  in  money,  or  eating  and  drinking. 

We  are  called  upon  to  be  content,  whatever 
be  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  try  to 
better  our  condition,  but  that  we  are  to  re- 
gard the  events  of  life  as  discipline ; as  some- 
thing meant  to  make  ps  wiser  and  better . The 
discipline  may  appear  hard,  and  some  will 
be  ready  to  ask  : ‘ ‘ What  is  the  use  of  living, 
if  we  cannot  enjoy  ourselves  ?”  but  there  can- 
not be  a more  lasting  source  of  enjoyment 
than  the  determination  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  life  with  fortitude.  The  man  who 
can  make  this  resolution  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining content.  The  appetite,  we  are  told, 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  more 
people  grumble,  the  more  will  they  want  to 
grumble.  It  is  of  no  use  merely  wishing 
that  things  were  better,  we  must  try  to  make 
them  better.  If  we  really  desire  to  be  con- 
tent, we  must  put  the  desire  into  action. 
Every  situation  in  life  has  its  difficulties,  its 
causes  of  discontent ; but  instead  of  knock- 
ing under,  we  must  meet  them  with  perse- 
vering courage.  The  powerful,  the  weak, 
the  great,  and  the  lowly, — none  can  escape, 
each  one  must  bear  his  share  of  duty.  A 
continual  striving  and  strainiug  after  some- 
thing more  than  we  already  possess  is  not 
the  way  to  secure  content,  unless  we  under- 
stand ;beforehand,  that  whether  we  win  or 
lose,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  pleasure,  to 
go  forwards — to  improve  ourselves.  If  our 
success  bo  not  so  profitable  as  we  expected, 
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we  may  still  get  into  tlie  habit  of  finding  ! We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  greedi- 
oTeat  pleasures  in  small  events.  Gold  is  ness  for  a desire  to  go  forwards : — “ Beware 
dug  from  stubborn  rocks,  and  content  may  of  covetousness  : for  a man’s  life  consisteth 
be  Extracted  even  out  of  hardships.  One  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he 
consideration,  however,  and  a very  important  hath.” 
one  too,  is  to  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  j 
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Spare  when  young,  to  spend  when  old. 

If  youth  knew  what  age  would  crave, 

Youth  would  then  both  get  and  save. 

A young  woman  idle— an  old  one  needy. 
Winter  finds  out  what  Summer  Lays  up. 
Think  of  ease — so  work  on.  To  her  that  is 
willing,  ways  are  not  wanting.  Better  thrive 
late  than  never.  Do  what  you  ought,  and 
come  what  may.  Though  no  one  can  com- 
mand success,  let  each  try  to  deserve  it. 
God  helps  them  who  help  themselves.  Do 
well  and  have  well.  First  deserve,  and  then 
desire.  Bely  not  on  another  for  what  thou 
canst  do  thyself.  Do  not  say  go! — go  thy- 

self. Better  spare  to  have  than  ask  to  have. 
To  know  the  value  of  money,  try  to  borrow 
some.  Who  goes  a sorrowing  goes  a bor- 
rowing. Wrinkled  purses  make  wrinkled 
faces. 

Hail  Independence ! never  may  my  cot, 

“ Till  I forget  thee,  be  by  thee  forgot!” 

Industryis  fortune’s  right  hand,  frugality 
her  left.  Of  saving  cometh  having.  She 
who  gets  does  much ; she  who  keeps  does 
more.  Catch  is  a good  dog,  but  Hold-fast 
is  a better.  Without  frugality  none  can  be 
rich ; and  with  it  few  would  be  poor.  Spend 
not  when  you  may  spare.  Ask  thy  purse 
what  thou  shouldst  buy.  Diligence  is  the 
mother  of  good  fortune.  I’ve  no  lands,  so 
help  hands.  An  idler  is  dead  before  his 
time.  By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill. 
Standing  pools  gather  filth. 

An  idler  is  a watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  when  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

Virtue,  and  schooling,  and  trade,  make 
up  the  best  fortunes  for  children . 

What  we  hope  to  do  with  ease,  we  must 
learn  to  do  with  diligence. 

Do  well  whate’er  ’tis  right  to  do: 

If  oft  to  do,  do  quickly  too. 

There  is  but  one  method  that  can  be  best, 
And  by  aimin  g at  th  at  you  will  better  the  rest. 


Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many. 
Little  and  often  fills  the  purse.  A penny 
saved  is  a penny  got.  Take  care  of  the 
pence ; the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Many  a little  makes  a mickle. 

Think  nought  of  a trifle,  though  small  it 
appear ; 

Small  sands  make  the  mountain,  and 
moments  the  year. 

Waste  no  time,  for  time  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of.  It  is  not  how  long,  but  how 
well  we  live.  The  less  a man  sleeps  the 
more  he  lives. 

Seize  opportunity ; avoid  delay : 

What  may  to-day  be  done  do  that  to-day. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time — it  may  be  poor : 
part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparingly;  pay 
no  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth. 

In  the  same  case  to  others  do 
As  you  would  they  should  do  to  you. 

If  social  comfort  be  thy  care, 

Learn  this  short  lesson — Bear — forbear. 

If  every  one  would  mend  one  all  would 
be  mended. 

Who  friendship  with  a knave  hath  made 
Is  judged  a partner  in  the  trade. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ; 
the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed, 

But  then  how  little  do  we  need ; 

For  nature’s  wants  are  few  : 

In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 

To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 

Law,  conscience,  honour,  all  obeyed,  all 
give 

Th’  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to 
live ; 

While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more 
, supply, 

Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss 
to  die. 
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WELL  BEGUN  HALF  DONE. 

FAVOURITE  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

THE  WALLFLOWER. 


The  wallflower  is  just  one  of  those  good 
things  that  nobody  likes  to  be  without ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  those  common 
things  that  nobody,  or  at  least  very  few, 
care  to  cultivate.  Yet  what  a hearty  plant 
it  is,  hardiest  of  the  hardy,  always  fresh  in 
verdure,  even  after  six  weeks’  snow,  and 
from  January  to  June  a fragrance  and  a 
picture.  See  it  on  the  grey  walls  of  an  old 
castle,  on  the  broken  turret,  or  peeping 
through  the  deep  green  ivy  above  a ruined 
arch — and  what  a glory  it  gives  to  the 
scene — representing  youth  with  its  sweet 
breath  and  sunny  laughter,  gladdening  the 
last  hours  of  hoary  decrepitude. 

“Not  a pastoral  song  has  a pleasanter  tune 
Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  June ! 

Of  old  ruined  eastles  ye  tell : 

I thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find, 
When  the  magic  of  nature  first  breathed  to  my 

mind, 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  the  spell.” 

Campbell. 

Many  persevering  amateurs  who  show 
their  stores  of  pansies  and  auriculas,  and 
their  well-arranged  beds  of  verbenas,  gera- 
niums, and  calceolarias ; and  many  high- 
class  people  who  spend  large  sums  on  smooth 
lawns  and  shrub  borders,  and  Dutch  gardens, 
are  guilty  of  the  floral  crime  of  cruelty  to 
the  wallflower.  It  makes  one  almost  purple 
with  indignation  to  go  through  a fine  piece 
of  ground,  and  to  find  everything  as  near 
perfection  as  possible  except  the  wallflower ; 
and  these  exhibiting  to  us  ill-shaped  forms, 
some  run  up  like  blooming  brassica,  some 
spread  out  into  imitations  of  Portugal  broom, 
others  crowded  with  seed-vessels,  and  all 
bearing  on  their  lanky  stems  little  tufts  of 
orange  and  iron  colour.  Yet,  even  then, 
the  wrallflower  is  a glorious  thing,  vivid  in 
tint,  and  powerfully  odoriferous.  It  is 
withal  a cottage  favourite,  and  will  ever  re- 
main so,  emblematic  of  the  cleanly  comfort, 
the  hearty  strength,  the  sweet  freshness,  the 
strong  nationality  of  English  rustic  life. 

There  is  nothing  easier  in  floriculture 
than  the  production  of  first-rate  wallflowers ; 
and  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  October, 
the  culture  may  be  commenced  either  with 
cuttings  or  seeds.  Next  spring  the  reward 
for  this  year’s  labour  will  be  visible  in  forms 
and  colours  of  delightful  beautv,  and  the  old 
broccoli  and  kale-like  stumps  that  have  done 


duty  in  the  ground  for  years  past,  shedding 
then-  seeds  by  thousands,  will  find  their  way 
to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Let  us  suppose  that  your  borders  are  pretty 
well  stocked  writh  common  sort3,  health}', 
full  of  stout  w'ood,  and  abounding  in  seed — 
in  fact,  looking  as  wallflowers  do  look  when 
left  to  themselves  and  little  cared  for. 

Take  out  a trench  in  some  spare  comer,  or 
make  up  a nursery  bed  in  the  open  ground 
— almost  any  aspect  will  do — dress  up  the 
ground  with  old  manure  from  a hotbed, 
and  with  a good  admixture  of  sand,  or  better 
still,  fillup  an  eight-inch  trench  wdth  scrap- 
ings from  a sandy  road — the  best  of  all  soils 
for  flowers  of  almost  every  kind.  Go  over 
the  plants  you  have,  and  select  some  strong 
shoots  from  the  best  plants ; pinch  off  the 
shoots  five  or  six  inches  each  in  length,  and 
crop  off1  the  top  leaves,  and  strip  the  stem 
bare  without  wounding  it,  leaving  only  the 
heart  and  a few  of  the  smaller  leaves 
around  it.  Dibble  these  cuttings  into  the 
sandy  compost  five  inches  apart,  and  after 
watering  well,  cover  each  with  a thumb  pot, 
to  keep  the  cuttings  dark  for  a week.  If 
July  rains  assist,  the  cuttings  will  strike 
more  readily,  and  it  is  often  advisable  to 
defer  the  planting  till  rain  comes,  to  save 
the  labour  of  watering.  Of  course  a cold 
frame  wdllbe  the  best  mode  of  rooting  them. 

By  the  middle  of  September  these  will  be 
stocky  plants,  well  rooted,  and  breaking 
freely  from  the  sides  into  well-sliapcd  plants. 
Determine  w’here  they  are  to  be  planted  for 
flowering  next  spring;  and  if  the  soil  be 
poor,  dress  it  freely  writli  sandy  road  drift, 
or  old  dung  and  turfy  loam.  I myself  prefer 
taking  away  the  old”  stuff  from  the  borders, 
wherever  a good  plant  is  to  be  placed,  and 
filling  in  with  new  and  generous  soil,  so  as 
in  time  to  change  the  whole  and  keep  it  re- 
freshed ; the  material  removed  goes  on  the 
top  of  new  dung  or  rubbish  to  confine  the 
exhalations,  and  comes  away  at  a future 
time  thoroughly  enriched,  and  in  every 
sense  new  soil. 

Having  planted  out  your  new  stock  for 
spring,  you  are  safe  for  good  plants  of  the 
sorts  you  have,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  shape  and  fork  them  round 
occasionally  to  be  sure  of  better  plants  than 
you  have  been  accustomed  to,  unless  you 
are  already  on  the  alert  about  wallflowers. 
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in  which  case  you  scarcely  need  sugges- 
tions. 

But  another  matter,  and  indeed  the  one 
on  which  1 must  insist  here  as  all-important, 
is  the  displacement  of  the  common  windmill 
flowers,  of  orange  and  brown,  by  fine  sorts 
that  really  pay  for  their  keep,  and  of  these 
the  number  is  great,  the  culture  as  easy  as 
that  of  the  common  kind,  while  the  perfec- 
tion of  form  and  colour  makes  them  genuine 
florists’  flowers. 

There  are  among  the  large  number  of 
named  wallflowers  a few  that  possess  especial 
claims,  and  according  to  the  space  at  com- 
mand, I would  recommend  the  amateur  to 
cultivate  a few  or  all  of  the  following  sorts. 
Cheiranthus  cheiri , the  green-top  double- 
yellow wallflower,  is  a plant  of  robust  habit, 
very  rich  scent,  and  free  in  blooming.  If 
left  to  itself  it  seeds  freely,  and  the  seed- 
lings run  back  to  windmill  blossoms,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  bloom  is  at  an  end ; but  if 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  being  raised  from 
genuine  seed  pricked  out  in  good  soil,  and 
then  planted  out  into  the  borders  in  good 
stuff,  it  keeps  its  character  and  rewards  you 
well.  This  is  the  common  wallflower,  which, 
in  its  neglected  form,  annoys  the  floricul- 
tural  eye  in  the  forecourt  of  every  cottage, 
and  on  tbe  borders  of  many  high-classed 
gardens.  Kept  to  its  proper  dignity  of  cul- 
ture, it  is  a beauty  that  must  be  loved. 

Cheiranthus  Jlore-pleno  latea  is  a pretty 
double  yellow,  just  the  thing  to  plant  in 
the  mortar  of  an  old  wall,  or  on  the  summit 
of  a pile  of  rockwork,  or  anywhere  that  a 
wallflower  or  snapdragon  may  be  expected 
to  grow.  If  planted  with  C.  atro-sanguinea , 
the  rich  double  blood-colour,  and  C.  violacea , 
the  blue,  or  rather  violet-tinted  kind,  it 
makes  a pretty  contrast  of  habits  and  colour. 
The  latter  sort  is  a very  choice  thing  in  the 
wallflower  way,  and  should  be  in  the  collec- 
tion of  every  lover  of  flowers ; it  is  unique, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  very  easy  of 
culture.  The  great  point  is  to  shift  them 
at  proper  times,  so  as  to  dwarf  the  habit, 
and  to  give  them  positions  where  they  will 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  If  crowded 
with  other  shrubby  things,  they  run  up  and 
lose  character. 

A plant  of  similar  habit,  and  more  truly 
approaching  to  the  blue  tint,  is  C.  fl.-pl. 
cceruleus , the  double  blue  wallflower,  one  of 
the  latest  novelties  of  its  class.  Of  course 
it  is  not  a true  blue,  and  will  be  out  of  favour 
with  a prc-liaphaelite,  but  for  a flower  grower 
it  is  a thing  to  be  commended.  I had  seed  of 
it  from  Mr.  AN  aite  three  years  ago : it  came 


i true,  was  a glorious  thing  while  it  lasted, 
j which  was  not  by  any  means  a short  time,  and 
I was  much  admired  by  my  friends  as  a novelty. 

I Among  the  high-class  browns  and  yellows 
C.  Ji.-pl.  atro-fuscus  is  good  : it  is  a very 
dark  rich  maroon,  and  sometimes,  under 
high  culture,  comes  as  near  black  as  possible. 
C.  ochroleucus  is  a very  pale  yellow  dwarf, 
admirable  for  bedding  in  the  formation  of 
masses  in  Dutch  gardens.  The  tint  is  pure, 
which  I think  a criterion  of  a good  wall- 
flower— stains  showing  a tendency  to  run 
j back  to  the  cabbage-stump  style  of  the 
J neglected  plant. 

But  just  now  the  glory  of  the  wallflower 
world  is  C.  Marshallii,  a very  pretty  'flower 
indeed,  of  regular  habit,  not  over  robust, 

: and  with  very  well-shaped  single  blossoms 
of  a clear  yellow.  It  is  the  best  of  all  hardy 
bedding  plants,  for  it  blooms  late,  keeps  neat 
if  the  seed-pods  are  clipped  off,  and  in  winter 
looks  green  and  hearty,  like  the  rest  of  its 
healthy  and  happy  kindred.  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Bisliopsgatc  Street,  has  a good  stock  of  this 
choice  sort,  which  I can  recommend  as  true 
and  well-grown  : if  bedded  now  it  will  look 
well,  and  mav  be  used  to  fill  up  any  blanks 
caused  by  failures,  or  where  a patch  or  line 
of  yellow  is  needed  for  decisive  contrast. 
The  German  sorts  are  generally  good,  and 
there  are  at  least  thirty  varieties  from  which 
an  amateur  may  choose  to  advantage. 

During  the  heats  of  July,  all  the  choice 
sorts  of  Cheiranthus  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  in  the  same  way  as  stocks  and  all 
other  hardy  biennials.  The  great  point 
is  to  treat  them  generously  from  the  first. 
Use  sweet  rich  sandy  compost  for  the  seed- 
pans,  regular  watering,  shade  from  burning 
mid-day  sun,  pricking  out  to  strengthen 
when  they  have  six  leaves  apiece,  planting 
them  as  deep  as  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  then 
planting  out  again  in  autumn  to  their 
blooming  quarters.  Each  check  is  a benefit, 
and  marksthe  difference  between  cultivating 
a plant  and  letting  it  grow  wild.  Leave  it 
to  itself,  and  it  runs  awav  in  herbage  and 
coarse  stems,  topped  at  last  by  wretched 
blossoms.  Give  it  a check  at  the  proper 
time,  and  its  herbaceous  rankness  is  changed 
into  a neat  and  compact  habit,  and  flie  pulp, 
which  would  have  made  an  excess  of  woody 
fibre,  goes  towards  the  formation  of  profuse 
and  lovely  blooms. 

Treat  your  wallflowers  as  you  treat  your 
less  hardy  plants ; be  generous  to  an  old 
English  friend,  that  from  the  days  of 
Chaucer  downwards  has  shed  lustre  and 
perfume  on  many  glorious  pages  of  English 
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verse,  and  has  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
ploughman,  “plodding  his  weary  way’’ 
from  the  brown  fallows  to  the  homely  cottage 
porch,  to  be  greeted  there  by  the  wall- 
flowers before  the  children  run  out  to  meet 


ELEVATES  THE  MIND. 

him.  It  will  remain  a favourite  as  long  - s 
old  castles,  ruined  abbeys,  and  sturdy  brick- 
built  homesteads  remain  to  endear  us  to 
the  land  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  scene  of 
our  realization  of  English  domestic  comfort  . 


INFLUENCE  OF  SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


A sister’s  love,  amidst  wind  and  stormy 
weather,  makes  many  a voyage,  but  without 
a wreck,  and  enters  the  household  harbour 
without  a loss.  It  was  so  with  Miriam  as 
she  watched  the  bulrush  ark,  and  returned 
to  her  home  to  receive  the  warm  and  sunny 
rays  of  her  mother’s  smiles  and  blessings, 
and  still  to  be  the  sister-nurse  of  her  che- 
rished one.  A successful  voyage  was  hers  on 
the  mighty  Nile,  and  on  her  return,  instead 
of  a loss,  a richly-laden  freight.  Verily, 
she  had  her  reward. 

Frequently  a sister  stands  between  a 
father’s  frown  and  a brother’s  obstinacy  or 
folly.  She  is  the  intercessor,  and  ventures 
in,  uncalled,  before  the  parent,  whether  a 
promise  of  pardon  be  made,  or  the  hand  of 
reconciliation,  the  golden  sceptre  of  the 
family  kingdom,  be  stretched  out  or  not. 

A brother’s  roughness  is  remanded  by  a 
sister’ s gentleness . Whose  visits  are  like  hers 
to  him  while  he  remains  at  school  ? Whose 
presents  are  like  those  she  brings  all  the 
way  from  home,  or  purchases  on  the  road  ? 
And  whose  so  freely  given  ? 

Seeing,  then,  that  a sister  does  so  much, 
and  a great  deal  more,  for  a growing  brother, 
how  close  is  the  relationship  between  them, 
and  what  an  amount  of  influence  she  may 
expect  to  exert  upon  him  throughout  his 
after  life. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a real  position 
in  which  every  sister  stands  in  respect  to  a 
brother. 

Relationship,  like  every  other  thing,  is 
double  ; there  is  action  and  reaction.  “None 
of  ns  liveth  to  himself!”  However  real, 
however  near,  however  warm  a sister’s  love 
may  be,  there  is  to  every  man  a more  dis- 
tinct, a nearer,  a warmer  love  than  hers  can 
ever  be.  Beyond  a sister’s  boundary  line 
there  is  an  inner  -court,  a holier  place,  into 
which  a brother  can  never  admit  her;  a 
shrine,  not  inscribed  with  her  name,  and 
which  will  on  no  account  acknowledge  her 
as  its  deity.  Outside  she  must  stand,  and 
wait  until  some  other  hand  and  heart,  be- 


sides a brother’s,  lead  and  admit  her  beyond 
the  sisterly  in  closure. 

Hers  is  a dear  relationship,  but  never  de- 
signed by  the  Creator  to  be  to  man  the 
dearest.  Before  the  youthful  brother’s  mind 
there  ever  exists  a land  of  promise,  within 
which  blooms  some  fair  Eden,  in  which 
some  happy  Eve  resides.  When  the  searc 
is  made  and  the  object  won,  there  is  realized 
at  once  a love  nearer  and  dearer,  and  a hap- 
piness brighter  and  more  lasting,  than  the 
sisterly  affection  can  ever  be. 

The  position  in  which  a sister  stands  to  a 
brother  is  distinct  and  clear.  If  she  be 
single  or  married,  she  is  regarded  by  him. 
whether  he  has  a wife  or  not,  a3  the  second 
person , singular  or  plural,  as  the  case  may 
be ; his  wife,  in  imagination,  in  prospect,  ru- 
in reality,  is  to  him  the  first  person  of  im- 
portance to  his  domestic  state  and  happi- 
ness ; and  in  no  instance  can  a sister  occupy 
to  him  a place  of  equal  prominence  or  emi- 
nence. Holy  Scripture  affirms  that  every 
other  relationship  is  secondary  to  this  pri- 
mary one,  namely,  the  relationship  of  Wife. 
“ Therefore  shall  a man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,’’  and,  it  might  have  been  added, 
his  brothers  and  his  sisters,  “and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh.” 

In  the  second  place,  from  the  position 
which  a sister  occupies  in  respect  to  a brother, 
she  has  an  influence  to  exert  both  for  his 
present  and  for  his  future  good. 

It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  for  a sister 
to  be  called  away  from  her  parent’s  home  to 
look  after  a brother’s  house,  and  attend  to 
his  domestic  comfort.  In  this  new  capacity, 
the  locality  is  altered  as  to  the  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  condition,  externally  con- 
sidered, may  be  different,  but  the  relation- 
ship of  sister  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  ; 
she  can  never  get  any  closer  to  a brother  or 
further  away  from  him  than  that.  There  is 
full  confidence  now  reposed  in  her,  from  the 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  household ; but  it  is 
a temporary  confidence,  given  for  a tempo- 
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rary  purpose,  and  with  the  distinct  inten- 
tion for  it  to  have,  sooner  or  later,  a per- 
manent termination ; for  no  brother,  in  the 
expectation  of  introducing  into  his  house  a 
wife,  would  ask  a sister  to  superintend  his 
home  on  any  other  condition. 

But  whether  a sister  he  introduced  under 
temporary  arrangements  or  not,  if  she  would 
keep  brig'ht  and  miming  the  youthful  flame 
of  a sisterly  affection,  she  will  learn  to  throw 
a light  around  her  brother’s  path,  and  make 
his  welfare  and  happiness  her  own. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  a man  to  choose  a 
wife  to  suit,  in  all  respects,  a sister’s  mind! 
But  for  whom  is  the  choice  he  makes — for 
himself  or  for  her  ? The  selection  being 
made,  and  not  only  made  but  settled;  and 
not  only  settled  but  settled  for  life,  it  be- 
comes the  part  of  a brother-loving  sister  to 
acquiesce  in  the  new  arrangements,  and  to 
receive  a sister-in-law  as  the  wife  of  a be- 
loved brother.  Should  she  not,  nay,  will 
she  not,  rejoice  that  the  one  for  whom  she 
has  so  often  and  so  long  cared  so  much,  has 
succeeded  in  the  selection  of  a companion  for 
times  of  joy  and  times  of  grief,  and  who  is 
to  share  with  him  a joyous  or  an  adverse  lot, 
and  act  the  part  winch  she,  though  a loving 
sister  even,  never  could  do  ? 

A brother,  in  taking  a wife  to  his  bosom, 
does  not  dethrone  or  degrade  a sister  from 
her  place ; she  is  a sister  still,  and  must  ever 
continue  such.  The  place  she  occupied  in 
the  affections  she  still  occupies ; if  she  seek 
to  usurp  the  sacred  place  which  a wife  alone 
can  fill,  then  at  best  she  is  a usurper.  The 
nearest  possible  position  for  her  is  that  of 
second  person,  second  to  the  brother's  wife  ; 
for  she,  the  wife,  is  one  with  the  husband, 
one  part  of  the  whole  ; Holy  Scripture  says 
“ one  flesh.” 

“ Let  sisterly  love  continue.”  Let  it 
continue  after  the  brother’s  wedding-day, 
and  after  the  marriage-feast,  and  after 
friends  have  departed  and  arc  far  away; 
and  when  he  brings  home  his  newly-made 
wife,  and  presents  his  sister  with  a sister-in- 
law,  let  the  love  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  show  to  a brother  now  expand,  like 
a summer  flower,  towards  this  newly-found 
sister ; and  let  it  deepen  and  widen  like  a 
flowing  stream,  and  continue  in  its  outflow, 
refreshing  all  around.  Let  the  heart,  ana 
lip,  and  look  do  to  another  what  she  would 
have  another,  under  similar  circumstances, 
do  to  her. 

Has  not  the  newly-made  wife  tho  right  to 
ask,  and  tho  natural  and  relative  right  to 
expect,  a friendly,  impartial,  nay,  loving  re- 


ception from  the  sister  of  the  man  with 
whom  she  has  intrusted  her  all  for  life  ? 
Has  she  not  left  a home  where  she  was 
loved,  and  where  she  loved  again?  She 
has  now  for  ever  given  up  that  home,  and 
comes  to  one  entirely  new  in  all  its  associa- 
tions. She  has  left  sisters,  who  clung  to 
her  like  woodbine  interlaced ; she  comes  to 
a new  family,  and  finds  sisters  there,  and 
naturally  turns  to  them  for  sympathy,  asso- 
ciation, and  love;  she  expects  them  to  en- 
courage her,  with  kind  looks  and  gentle 
speech,  in  her  recently-found  position. 

The  young  wife  may  be  gentle,  sensitive* 
and  uncomplaining,  trusting,  sympathetic 
and  loving,  brought  up  under  a mother’s 
watchful  eye  and  guardian  hand,  surrounded 
with  the  sunshine  of  beauty  and  love,  and  un- 
accustomed to  hard  looksor  cold,  frigid  words; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  faces  the  world, 
to  encounter  its  various  scenes  in  a respon- 
sible way.  The  first  place  to  which  she 
comes  is  her  new  home  ; and  now,  what  are 
her  husband’s  frieuds  to  be  to  her,  friends 
or  foes  ? How  is  she  to  be  received  by  them, 
with  kindness,  or  the  contrary  ? Is  it  to  be 
a blank  home  or  a blank  house  ? Is  she  to 
seek  Mends  elsewhere,  and  introduce  new 
ones  both  to  herself  and  husband  ? For 
friends  she  must  and  will  have. 

It  rests  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  her 
husband’s  family,  and  most  of  all  with  the 
new  wife’s  sisters-in-law,  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  the  newly-married  pair  as 
to  the  selection  of  their  domestic  friends. 

When  the  new  wife  first  comes  home,  to 
what  is  she  introduced  ? To  carpets  and 
chairs ; to  tables,  sofas,  window-blinds,  and 
general  furniture  ? These  may  do  very  well 
in  their  place,  but  will  never  do  alone.  A 
young  wife,  with  her  sensibilities  awake 
and  with  emotions  full  to  overflowing,  turns 
with  the  first  look  for  some  heart  open  to 
receive  her,  and  to  make  the  new  place  what 
it  should  be  in  reality — a home.  And  who 
so  capable  of  making  the  place  a happy  one 
to  her  brother,  his  wife,  and  herself,  as 
the  brother’s  sister  ? If  her  heart  be  open 
to  her  sister-in-law,  and  beating  to  receive 
her,  leaping  forward  to  meet  her  at  the 
threshold,  pressing  to  embrace  her  with  a 
tender  glance,  a happy  smile,  and  a gentle 
word,  such  as  only  such  a sister  can  give — 
a word  not  to  be  mistaken — does  not  the 
place  in  one  short  moment,  before  the  new- 
comer has  even  passed  through  the  entrance- 
door,  become,  by  the  mighty  power  of  love, 
— a home,  a happy,  blessed  home,  to  the 
newly-wedded  wife  ? 
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In  such  a course  of  conduct,  the  sister-in- 
law  shows  to  the  bride,  in  more  convincing 
terms  than  words  could  speak,  that  hex- 
brother’s  choice  is  hers ; and  fi-om  that  mo- 
ment they  ax-e  sisters,  and  sistex-s  will  re- 
main. Mistrust,  if  any,  has  spread  its 
wings  and  flown  ; suspicion,  if  any,  has  de- 
parted to  return  no  more;  and  jealousy,  that 
sly  and  busy,  whispering,  peeping,  hovering 
household  imp,  may  knock  and  knock,  but 
can  find  no  admission  where  hearts  are 
sealed  and  guarded  with  love. 

Should  a sister-in-law,  possessed  of  an 
artful  manner,  a jealous,  ovex-bearing,  ty- 
rannical tempcx-,  a malicious  tongue,  and 
x-estless,  ambitious  spirit,  be  waiting  in  high, 
formal,  tyrannic  style  to  receive  a bx-other’s 
wife  to  her  new  home,  the  only  effect  that 
could  be  px-oduced  would  be  a repulsive  one. 
The  feelings  of  the  youthful  wife  would  be 
driven  back  towards  their  source,  and  frozen 
within  their  channels.  Such  a sister-in- 
law  regards  no  choice  in  a wife  or  a hus- 
band, or  in  any  other  matter,  but  her  own 
choice;  and  pays  no  attention  to  any  se- 
lection, unless  it  happen  to  be  her  own. 

At  every  visit  she  pays  to  her  brother  and 
his  wife,  the  effect  of  her  px-esence  is  in  a 
moment  visible,  and  the  effect  of  her  first 
reception  is  never  forgotten  ; in  fact,  evex-y 
movement  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  first 
scene.  First  impressions  are  lasting,  and 
hers  were  traced  as  with  cold  steel  upon  the 
young  wife’s  soul.  The  unrelaxed  stern 
countenance  is  still  unrelaxed  and  stern  ; 
the  same  stony  look  retains  its  coldness; 
the  compressed  lips  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose ; the  fiery  eye  is  still  burning,  and  the 
automaton  manner  is  still  as  formal. 

However  brightthehomebef ore  she  enters, 
she  leaves  it  a diffei-ent  place  ; the  domestic 
winds  are  raised,  and  the  household  sky  is 
overcast.  One  wave  of  her  wand  produces 
a magical  transformation,  followed  by  an 
incantation  scene.  She  has  drawn  a circle 
round  her  brother,  and  holds  him  spell - 
bornxd  as  with  a chain.  He  is  of  easy  mind, 
and  often  away  from  his  family,  and  thinks 
there  must  be  something  wrong  because  his 
sister  says  so.  She  works  her  poison  into 
his  very  soul,  disturbs  his  domestic  peace, 
and  makes  his  wife  miserable  ; she  produces 
such  an  effect  upoxi  his  home  as  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  with  dissolving  views. 
The  view  is  a summer  scene ; beauty,  and 
brightness,  and  happiness  prevail ; but  see, 
in  a moment  what  a change  comes  over  the 
scene  : the  trees  are  naked,  the  rivers  are 
frozen,  houses  and  fields  and  people  are 


covered  with  snow,,  and  look  as  winterly  as 
they  can  do.  The  spectators  feel  the  change, 
axxd  shiver  in  sympathy  with  the  winter 
scene. 

For  a home,  to  be  but  once  exposed  to  such 
an  influence  is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  con- 
stantly  exposed  to  it  is  a terxible  evil.  To 
prevent  such  scenes  from  occuri-ing  would 
be  to  confer  present  and  lasting  blessings  on 
domestic  life,  and  on  society  throughout. 
Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and 
the  shortest  way  is  the  best. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  duty  of  every 
sister  to  a married  brother,  and  especially 
as  a sister-in-law  to  a brother’s  wife? 

Let  the  sister-in-law  put  hex-self,  for 
however  short  a time,  in  a wife’s  place,  and 
she  will  not  fail  to  discover  what  her  obliga- 
tions are.  If  she  has  a husband,  and  if  he 
has  a sister,  what  would  her  feelings  be  if 
her  sister-in-law  endeavoured,  by  any 
means  and  by  every  means,  to  dig  a ditefx 
of  separation,  and  fix  a yawning  gulf  of 
disaffection  and  dissatisfaction  between 
her  heart  and  his  ? And  yet  this  is  the 
woi'k  which  the  jealous  and  prejudiced 
sister-in-law  is  engaged  in  pi-omoting.  In 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  a hus- 
band and  his  wife,  a harvest  will  be  x-eaped 
sooner  or  later  to  the  party’s  cost.  Where 
dragon’s  teeth  are  sown,  armed  men  will 
spx-ing  up.  She  who  sows  to  the  wind  may 
expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind  ; and  whatso- 
ever a sister-in-law  soweth,  that  shall  she 
also  reap. 

How  much  evil  is  perpetuated  in  families, 
and  in  general  society,  by  one  wrong  word  ! 
Evei-y  unkind  word  is  wrong.  Evil  speak- 
ing is  a quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  every  one 
of  which  is  dipped  in  poison ; and  poisoned 
speech  is  rankling,  burning,  and  destroying. 
Set  a guax-d  upon  the  lips.  Virtues  should 
be  engx-aved  itx  brass,  faults  traced  in  water. 
A suspicious  look,  a lxalf-uttex-ed,  half- 
smothered  hint  from  a sister  to  a brother 
in  respect  to  his  wife,  has  shaken  the  whole 
household,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  the  do- 
mestic state,  and  threatened  the  family  hap- 
piness for  months  and  yeax-s,  if  it  have  not 
entirely  destroyed  it.  There  is  great  force 
in  what  the  poet  says  : — 

"A  whisper  woke  the  air, 

A soft  light  tone,  and  low, 

Yet  barbed  with  shame  and  woe; 

Ah ! might  it  only  perish  there, 

Nor  further  go. 

But  no  ! a quick  and  eager  ear 
Caught  up  the  little  meaning  sound; 

Another  voice  has  breathed  it  clear, 


FIRE-MAKING. 


TRUTHS,  LIKE  ROSES,  HAVE  THORNS  ABOUT  THEM. 


And  so  it  wandered  round 
From  ear  to  lip,  from  lip  to  ear, 

Until  it  reached  a gentle  heart, 

That  throbbed  from  all  the  world  apart — 

And  that  it  broke. 

It  was  the  only  heart  it  found, 

The  only  heart  ’twas  meant  to  find. 

When  first  its  accents  woke  ; 

It  reached  that  gentle  heart  at  last, 

And  that  it  broke. 

Low  as  it  seemed  to  others’  ears, 

It  came  a thunder-crash  to  hers — 

That  fragile  girl,  so  fair  and  gay. 

’Tis  said  a lovely  humming-bird, 

That,  dreaming,  in  a lily  lay, 

Was  killed,  but  by  the  gun's  report 
Some  idle  boy  had  fired ; in  short, 

So  exquisitely  frail  its  frame, 

The  very  sound  a death-blow  came. 

And  thus  her  heart,  unused  to  shame, 

Shined  in  its  lily  too; 

Her  light  and  happy  heart,  that  beat 
With  love  and  hope  so  fast  and  sweet. 

When  first  that  cruel  word  it  heard, 

It  fluttered  like  a frightened  bird ; 

Then  shut  its  wings  and  sighed, 

And  with  a silent  shudder  died.” 

Sisters-in-law  have  acted  their  part  with 
nobility  of  conduct.  Madame  Maille,  when 
in  prison  during  the  French  Revolution, 
was  summoned  by  her  jailer  to  execution. 
The  jailer,  perceiving  he  had  made  a mis- 
take, questioned  her  concerning  the  resi- 
dence of  the  person  who  ought  to  have  been 


arrested,  and  he  then  discovered  that  it  was 
her  sister-in-law.  “I  do  not  wish  to  die,” 
said  Madame  Maille,  “but  I should  prefer 
death  a thousand  times  to  the  shame  of 
saving  my  life  at  the  expense  of  hers.  I 
am  ready  to  follow  you.” 

It  is  said  of  the  Princess  Helena  Elizabeth 
of  France,  sister-in-law  to  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  her  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  that 
when  the  Parisian  mob  burst  into  the  royal 
palace,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ran  into  the 
King’s  apartment,  and  when  the  mob  called 
for  the  Queen,  the  Princess,  in  personating 
her,  said  to  the  terrified  attendants,  “ For 
the  love  of  God,  do  not  undeceive  these  men  ! 
Is  it  not  better  that  they  should  shed  my 
blood  than  that  of  my  sister  ?” 

A sister’s  influence  is  great  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  her 
brother  with  his  wife  ; it  is  an  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil ; a clear  stream  or  a poisoned 
fountain  ; a fire  either  to  cheer  and  warm, 
or  to  burn  and  to  destroy ; a refreshing 
breeze  or  a withering  blight , a winged  mes- 
senger of  mercy  or  a barbed  arrow ; "an  angel 
of  light  or  a cloven  foot  from  the  blackness 
of  darkness;  a builder-up  of  domestic  peace 
and  household  goodness,  or  a devastator  of 
all  the  family  charities ; a sorrow  or  a 
blessing. 


FIRE-M 

It  is  a proverb,  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  everybody  thinks  he  can  do  better 
than  anybody  else,  that  is,  to  poke  and  make 
a fire.  It  sounds  rather  oddly  to  be  told 
that,  although  coals  have  been  used  as  fuel 
since  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  the  proper  way  of  using  coals 
economically,  and  of  making  a good  fire, 
has  only  just  been  discovered.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  we  are  only  now  en- 
tering upon  a course  of  rational  improve- 
ment in  this  matter. 

The  first  step,  as  in  all  thorough  reforms, 
is  to  make  a clean  sweep.  Clean  out  the 
grate  ; lay  a piece  of  paper,  cut  to  the  form 
and  size  of  the  lower  part  of  the  grate,  at 
the  bottom ; pile  up  fresh  coal  as  high  as 
the  level  of  the  top  bar, — it  is  better  that 
the  pieces  should  be  about  the  size  of  stones 
for  Macadamizing  roads,  and  the  larger 
lumps  should  be  laid  in  front, — then  dispose 
paper  or  shavings  and  sticks  on  the  top,  and 


A KING. 

cover  with  half- burnt  cinders  and  coals.  The 
fuel  is  laid.  It  is  to  be  lighted  at  the  top! 
Housemaids  may  stand  aghast  and  incredu- 
lous; but  the  results  are  most  astonishing 
and  satisfactory.  If  these  simple  instructions 
be  well  carried  out,  the  fire  lights  up  at  once, 
without  further  trouble.  The  centre  of  the 
fuel  soon  catches,  and  the  inferior  strata  of 
coal  gets  ignited.  The  fire  burns  down- 
wards,  and  the  smoke  is  forced  to  traverse 
the  upper  layers  of  burning  coal ; the  con- 
sequence is,  perfect  combustion.  A fire  so 
made  will  go  on  burning  for  six,  eight,  or 
even  ten  hours,  without  poking,  without 
adding  fresh  coal,  or  any  interference  what- 
ever. There  is  little  or  no  smoke,  and 
scarcely  any  ashes ; the  fire  gives  out  a 
pleasant  and  uniform  glow.  We  have  put 
this  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
feel  well  satisfied  that  we  arc  rendering  a 
service  to  our  readers  by  earnestly  recom- 
mending them  to  try  the  plan  forthwith. 
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The  avoidance  of  smoko  is  not  only  an  im- 
mediate comfort  to  the  inmates  of  each 
house,  hut  the  aggregate  result  in  London 
would  be  a material  abatement  of  a growing 
nuisance — the  increased  impurity  of  the  air 
of  the  metropolis,  Poking  the  fire,  shovel- 


ling up  cinders,  throwing  in  coal,  and  re- 
plenishing the  coal-scuttles,  are  annoyances 
that  most  persons  have  experienced.  A fire 
made  on  the  plan  recommended  will  burn 
the  whole  night  without  touching  and  with- 
out watching. 


WASHING  OF  WOOLLEN  ARTICLES. 


It  is  a common  complaint  that  woollen 
articles  thicken,  shrink,  and  become  dis- 
coloured in  washing.  The  complaint  applies 
both  to  the  lighter  articles  of  knitted  wool, 
such  as  shawls,  &c.,  and  to  thicker  and 
heavier  materials — table  baizes,  carpets,  and 
men’s  woollen  garments.  The  difficulty  in 
either  case  may  be  obviated  by  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  method  about  to  be  explained. 
To  clear  the  way,  it  may  be  well  first  to 
point  out  some  things  which  never  ought  to 
be  done,  but  which  frequently,  perhaps 
generally,  are  done  : — 

1.  W oollen  articles  are  never  to  be  washed 
in  hard  water,  nor  in  water  softened  by 
soda,  potash,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Soap  even  should  never  touch  them. 

2.  They  are  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  rubbed  at  all. 

3.  They  are  never  to  be  put  in  lukewarm 
water  for  washing,  nor  in  cold  water  for 
rinsing. 

4.  They  are  never  to  remain  lying  still  in 
the  water  a single  minute. 

5.  They  are  never  to  be  wrung. 

6.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  they 
must  not  be  laid  down  at  all  before  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  is  commenced,  nor  at  any 
time  afterwards  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry. 

These  things  are  to  be  avoided : — Now 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

1.  Let  the  things  to  be  washed  be  first 
well  brushed  and  shaken,  to  get  rid  of  the 
dust. 

2.  Before  the  woollen  things  are  wetted 
at  all,  take  care  to  have  everything  that 
will  be  required  ready  and  within  reach. 

3.  If  several  things  are  to  be  done,  let 
each  be  begun  and  finished  separately.  This 
makes  no  difference  in  expense  or  trouble. 
A smaller  vessel  and  smaller  quantity,  of 
lather  will  suffice,  and  the  stuff  in  which 
one  article  has  been  washed  would  do  no 
good,  but  harm  to  others ; it  is,  in  fact,  good 
for  nothing. 


4.  Use  only  fresh  rain  water,  or  very  clear 
river  water : rain  is  preferable. 

5.  With  a piece  of  sponge,  or  old  flannel, 
rub  up  a very  strong  lather  of  either  soft 
soap  or  best  j’ellow  soap.  For  very  large 
greasy  tilings,  the  lather  may  be  made  of 
ox-gall,  half  a pint  to  six  quarts  of  water, 
whisked  up  with  a handful  of  birch  twigs 
(like  that  old-fashioned  thing,  a rod).  In 
either  case,  the  lather  may  be  prepared  with 
a small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  remainder 
added,  boiling  hot,  the  moment  before  using 
it.  The  whole  should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear  it,  the  hotter  the  better.  If  the 
articles  are  very  dirty,  two  lathers  will  be 
required  in  succession ; and  unless  a second 
person  is  at  hand  to  rub  up  the  second  while 
the  first  is  being  used,  both  had  better  be 
prepared  in  separate  vessels  before  the  wools 
are  wetted,  leaving  only  the  boiling  water 
to  be  added. 

6.  Take  the  article  to  be  washed,  and 
without  leaving  hold  of  it,  keep  on  dipping 
and  raising,  dipping  and  raising  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  By  that  time  the  lather  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  wool,  aud  the  liquors 
will  resemble  slimy  suds. 

7.  Squeeze  the  article  as  dry  as  may  be 
without  wringing  it. 

8.  The  second  lather  having  been  brought 
to  the  same  heat  as  the  first,  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  dipping  and  raising.  N.B. — 
If  the  article  was  very  little  soiled,  and  after 
the  first  washing  appears  quite  clear  and 
clean,  the  second  washing  may  be  in  hot 
water  without  soap.  Whether  lather  or 
water  only,  a blue  bag  may  be  slightly 
drawn  through  before  the  second  washing. 
When  gall  has  been  used,  a third  washing  in 
hot  water  only  will  be  required  to  take  off 
the  smell. 

9.  Having  again  squeezed  the  article  as 
dry  as  may  be  for  the  lighter  things,  such 
as  shawls,  &c.,  spread  it  on  a coarse  dry 
cloth,  pulling  it  out  to  its  proper  shape;  lay 
over  it  another  coarse  dry  cloth,  roll  the 
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whole  uj>  tightly,  and  let  it  remain  half  an 
hour.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  large 
heavy  things — they  must  be  hung  out  at 
once. 

10.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  dry- 
ing may  be  best  finished  in  the  open  air ; 
but  if  tie  weather  be  damp  or  doubtful,  the 
article  should  be,  without  delay,  spread 
before  a fire,  or  hung  in  an  apartment  where 
there  is  a strong  current  of  air.  A dry  cloth 
should  be  placed  on  the  line,  hedge,  or  horse, 
and  the  woollen  article  spread  upon  it.  The 
more  quickly  the  drying  can  be  accomplished 
the  better.  For  this  reason,  settled  dry 
weather  should  be  chosen  for  this  kind  of 
work ; if  windy,  all  the  better,  for  they  get 
more  thoroughly  dry. 

11.  When  dry,  straight  things,  such  as 
table-covers,  may  be  folded  smoothly,  and 


left  all  night  in  the  mangle.  Such  things 
as  have  buttons  are  better  smoothed  with  a 
cool  iron. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  only  to  the 
lighter  sorts  of  carpets,  Scotch,  Kidder- 
minster, and  the  Venetians,  that  the  above 
directions  are  applicable.  If  it  is  desired  to 
cleanse  a carpet  which  has  an  under  texture 
of  thread,  as  Brussels,  Wilton,  &c.,  or  a 
thick  Turkey  or  Axminster,  the  carpet, 
having  been  well  beaten  or  shaken,  and 
brushed,  should  be  spread  out  singly,  and 
scrubbed  all  over  with  a scrubbing-brush 
and  the  ox-gall.  A pint  of  gall  and  three 
gallons  of  water  will  clean  a large  carpet. 
It  should  be  prepared  a little  at  a time. 
After  the  use  of  the  gall,  the  carpet  must  be 
thoroughly  rinsed,  and  dried  in  the  open 
air. 
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The  accompanying  illustration,*  when 
drawn  upon  paper  and  cut  out,  will  require 
some  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance ; 
but  the  paper,  when  completed,  will  amply 
repay  the  operator  for  all  the  trouble,  as  it 
is  extremely  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time 
inexpensive. 

The  materials  required  for  each  paper  are 
two  sheets  of  white  tissue  paper,  and  some 
paste  or  mucilage. 

The  instruments  required  are  a sharp 
pair  of  .fine-pointed  scissors,  a lead  pencil 
(F  or  F F),  needle  and  sewing  cotton,  and 
a circular  punch  (o). 

To  prepare  the  materials , take  two  large 
sheets  of  tissue  paper,  and  paste  or  gum 
them  very  neatly  together  by  their  longest 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a sheet  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

When  dry,  fold  the  paper  in  the  centre, 
and  double  it  again ; mark  off  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  each  bar  or  pattern  with  a pencil, 
and  rule  the  paper  according  to  the  design 
given;  then  tack  it  along  the  spaces  between 
each  bar,  so  as  to  prevent  it  moving  during 
the  process  of  cutting  out.  Sketch  the  de- 
sign according  to  pattern  or  taste,  and  then 
proceed  to  cut  out  all  the  shaded  parts  with 
a sharp  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to 
sever  the  connecting  pieces;  but  if  they 


should  be  divided  by  accident,  the  two  parts 
must  be  neatly  joined  with  a little  gum  or 
paste  and  tissue  paper. 

In  marking  off  the  design,  it  may  be  some 
guide  to  our  readers  to  inform  them  of  the 
dimensions  of  each  part  of  a paper  according 
to  the  accompanying  design. 

When  the  paper  is  properly  folded  and 
tacked — 


No.  1 should  measure  6*  in.  long  and  2 in.  wide. 

,.2 9 4*  „ 

» 3 Hi 2*  „ 

jj  ‘t 15 3*  ,, 

„ 5 15* * „ 

„ 6 17* 1*  . „ 

„ 7 17* i „ 

„ 8 19* 2 ,, 

When  all  the  shaded  parts  have  been  cut 
out,  and  the  design  finished  by  punching 
the  parts  that  require  it  in  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and 
8,  the  basting-threads  must  be  removed,  the 
paper  carefully  opened  out ; and,  the  top 
being  neatly  tied  with  a piece  of  thread,  the 
ornament  should  be  suspended  to  a nail 
driven  in  the  chimney,  hung  over  a piece  of 
wood  like  a cross,  and  placed  over  a heap  of 
faded  grate  shavings,  or  thrown  over  a stiff 
sheet  of  dark-coloured  paper  arranged  on 
purpose. 


* See  next  page. 
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ASSIDUITY  IN  LABOUR  PRODUCES  GLORY  AND  FAME. 


NOTES  FOR 


renewed  gfatitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  our  en- 
joyments. 

The  winter  of  Nature  is  departing,  and  let 
us  hope  that  any  of  our  readers,  who  may 
have  dark  and  wintry  prospects  in  their 
household  circumstances,  will  soon  see  the 
cheerful  light  of  spring  peeping  in  upon 
them. 

At  the  present  time,  while  some  few  may 
have  made  speedy  fortunes  by  the  war,  hun- 
dreds are  feeling  the  wintry  influence  of  it ; 
but  cheer  up,  spring  time  will  come  again. 
Only  meanwhile  be  hopeful,  active,  and 
prudent. 

Does  some  puzzled  housekeeper  say,  “I 
try  to  be  hopeful,  and  I believe  I am  active 
and  prudent,  but  I had  need  to  be  very  in- 
genious also  to  make  our  income  do  all  that 
is  required  of  it.  It  would  scarcely  hold  out 
when  bread  was  cheap,  and  taxes  nothing 
like  what  they  are  now.  I scarcely  know 
how  to  manage  ?”  Well,  cheer  up,  it  is  the 
nature  of  women  to  be  ingenious,  and  your 
good-will  and  ingenuity  will  light  upon 
some  expedient  to  keep  things  straight. 
Taxes  must  be  paid,  and  bread  must  be 
bought ; so  you  must  examine  every  other 
outgoing  for  your  income,  and  do  without 
some  things  which  you  have  been  used  to 
consider  as  necessaries  of  life,  but  which 
thousands  of  your  fellow-creatures  would 
look  upon  as  quite  luxuries. 

Without  peeping  into  your  households 
and  knowing  all  your  habits,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  are  your  most  needless  (or  least 
needful)  expenses  ; but  your  own  judgment 
will  most  likely  point  them  out  to  you.  If 
not,  you  can  call  a family  council,  and  let 
each  suggest  what, he  or  she  thinks  all  might 
most  easily  do  without  while  these  difficult 
times  last. 

We  know  several  respectable  families,  who 
have  considered  that  to  keep  less  kitchen- 
help  than  they  have  been  used  to  is  the 
easiest  way  of  meeting  the  present  cmer- 


THE  MONTH. 

ETiRUAUY. — The  darkest  days  of  the  year  are 
past,  and  February  brings  us  symptoms  of 
departing  winter  and  approaching  spring. 
Those  who  have  even  only  a small  slip  of  gar- 
den may  rejoice  in  observing  the  flower  of  the 
' snowdrop,  the  swelling  of  buds,  andthe  peep- 
ing up  through  the  earth  of  many  a green 
Itolcen  that  surly  winter  has  not  really  de- 
r stroyed  our  treasures,  but  only  for  a time 
hidden  them  from  our  sight,  that  we  may 
again  view  them  with  fresh  delight,  and 
gency , and  they  have  tried  it  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction. We  would  suggest  whether  this 
might  not  prove  the  very  best  thing  for  many 
families.  What  if  it  oblige  the  mistress 
and'  every  other  member  to  put  a hand  to 
help  in  such  ways  as  they  have  not  been  used 
to  ? And  what  if  it  oblige  you  to  forego  an 
evening  party,  for  the  sake  of  attending  to 
the  requirements  of  home  ? Or  what  even 
if  it  should  cause  some  of  your  acquaintances 
to  look  upon  you  with  scorn  because  you  make 
such  a sacrifice  ? Your  object  is  to  live  within 
your  income;  keep  that  object  in  view,  and 
never  mind  what  any  one  may  say  or  think.. 
Should  you  outrun  it,  you  may  find  that 
there  are  worse  troubles  than  voluntarily 
doing  such  things  as  you  have  not  been  used 
to  do,  or  than  being  obliged  to  stop  at  home 
from  parties ; and  worse  even  than  being 
looked  upon  scornfully  byr  an  acquaintance, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  a little  richer  than 
yourself,  but  certainly  is  not  wiser. 

Much  domestic  misery  might  be  saved,  if 
every  young  housekeeper  would,  on  first  set- 
ting out,  resolutely  determine  that  she  will 
keep  her  expenses  within  the  limits  of  her 
income,  not  minding  a few  sacrifices  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  such  is  the  resolution  of  our  readers, 
and  as  ono  means  to  this  end,  we  suggest 
that  locks  and  keys  are  very  requisite.  “Rut 
does  it  not  look  stingy  and  mean,”  said  an 
amiable  novice  in  housekeeping,  “to  be 
always  locking  up  everything?  I like  to 
trust  those  who  are  about  me  ; I could  not 
bear  them  to  think  that  I was  suspicious  of 
them.”  The  answer  to  this  young  person 
was,  “ If  you  do  not  begin  the  practice  of 
locking  up  now,  you  will  most  likely  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  before  very  long.  To  an 
honest  and  amiable  mind  it  is  very  delight- 
ful to  be  able  to  trust;  but  experience  proves 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  better  not  to  do  60.” 
This  answer  did  not  altogether  convince  the 
young  person.  A few  months  afterwards 
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one  of  her  servants  left  her,  saying  that  she 
had  met  with  a better  situation.  Well,  this 
kind  and  trusting  young  mistress  gave  her 
servant  a present  and  dismissed  her  with  a 
good  character.  A few  hours  after  she  was 
gone  her  mistress  went  up  stairs  to  put  on 
an  almost  new  dress;  butalas!  shewasncver 
more  to  wear  that,  for  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  that  and  many  other  articles  she 
never  saw  again.  Inquiry  made  it  almost 
certain  that  the  servant  who  had  left  had 
taken  these  things  ; but  there  was  another 
servant  in  the  house  on  whom  a degree  of 
suspicion  also  fell;  and  all  that  could  be 
positively  proved  was,  that  the  things  were 
entirely  lost  to  their  rightful  owner.  A 
lock  and  key  would  have  been  a safeguard 
hez-e. 

But  it  is  more  in  consumable  articles  that 
property  may  be  wasted  or  pilfered,  in  al- 
most imperceptible  quantities  perhaps,  but 
yet  amounting  in  time  to  no  small  value. 
We  lately  knew  an  instance  where  a person, 
who  had  been  to  and  fro  to  wash  for  a family 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  was  detected  by  the 
servant  in  can-ying  away  a variety  of  gro- 
cery articles,  chiefly  soap  and  candles. 
When  the  mistress  was  told  of  it  she  said 
she  could  not  believe  it ; so  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  until  the  evening  of  the  next 
washing  day,  when  the  servant  took  the 
woman’s  basket  to  her  mistress,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  were  many  of  her  own  goods 
ready  to  be  carried  away.  The  woman  after- 
wards confessed  that  she  had  carried  on  the 
practice  the  whole  of  the  time  that  she  had 
served  the  family.  Many  a pinch  of  tea,  a 
spoonful  of  sugar,  an  odd  candle,  &c.,  has 
travelled  such  a journey  as  the  rightful  owner 
has  little  dreamed  of. 

Howevei-,  we  do  not  wish  to  make  a young 
person  suspicious,  but  only  careful.  She 
should  be  careful  for  her  own  sake,  and  yet 
more  for  the  sakes  of  those  around  her.  If 
she  feels  that  she  has  put  it  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  to  injure  her,  either  by 
dishonesty  or  carelessness,  she  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  suspicious ; and,  generally 
speaking,  good  servants  like  better  that 
everything  should  be  safely  kept  by  the 
mistress.  But  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  keep  temptation 
from  every  one,  or,  ratlier  not  to  put  temp- 
tation in  their  way,  by  giving  them  too  easy 
access  to  property. 

In  February,  the  cook’s  bill  of  farescaroely 
differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  month, 
except  that  eggs  are  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful, and  will  assist  in  forming  an  agreeable 
variety  in  the  pudding  way.  Neither  must 


it  be  forgotten,  that  the  12th  of  February  this 
year  is  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  pancake  day. 
Why  the  custom  of  the  pancakes  should  be 
kept  up  when  the  shriving  is  forgotten,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  : perhaps,  because  it  is  the 
more  agreeable  custom  of  the  two,  and  the 
fresh  incoming  of  eggs  no  doubt  assists  in 
keeping  up  that  which  has  been  a custom 
considerably  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
An  old  poem,  written  in  1634,  tells  us  that 
on  this  day  every  stomach, 

“ Till  it  can  hold  no  more. 

Is  fritter-filled,  as  well  as  heart  can  wish ; 

And  every  man  and  maide  doe  take  th'cir  tnme. 
And  tosse  their  pancakes  up  for  feare  they  bume ; 
And  all  the  kitchen  doth  with  laughter  sound 
To  see  the  pancakes  fall  upon  the  ground." 

Clever  cooks  are  said  to  turn  their  pancakes 
by  tossing  them  up  from  the  pan  and  catch- 
ing them  again  on  the  other  side.  This  may 
be  a very  good  way,  but  it  would  appear, 
from  our  old  poem,  that  even  in  1634  cooks 
could  not  always  catch  them  again,  but  some- 
times let  them  fall  upon  the  ground,  to  the 
amusement  and  merry-making  of  the  laugh- 
ter-loving folks  of  those  days.  But  we  think 
it  probable  that,  in  the  present  time,  both 
cook  and  mistress  -would  be  more  likely  to 
frown  than  to  laugh  at  such  a catastrophe, 
and  therefore  recommend  the  less  pretentious 
mode  of  keeping  them  from  burning  in  the 
pan  by  gently  moving  them ; and  when  one 
side  is  done  to  a light  brown,  turning  them 
in  the  pan  with  a slice,  which  may  probably 
be  a modern  invention  since  the  days  of  our 
poem. 

But  before  our  pancakes  can  be  fried,  we 
must  remember  to  make  them  ; for  which 
we  will  give  a few  directions.  The  ingre- 
dients are  flour,  eggs,  and  milk,  with  a little 
salt  and  nutmeg.  These  ingredients  may 
be  varied,  accoi’ding  to  the  means  of  the 
maker.  Eight  eggs  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  enough  cream  to  make 
thin  batter,  is  a recipe  fop  the  richest.  Six 
eggs  to  a pound  of  flour,  with  new  or  skim 
milk,  is  sufficiently  rich  for  most  families ; 
and  paucakes  by  no  means  despicable  may 
be  made  with  only  three  eggs  to  a pound  of 
flour,  if  the  cook  stirs  the  batter  until 
it  is  frothy,  and  fries  them  nicely.  For 
this  purpose  (as,  indeed,  for  all  others)  the 
pan  should  be  very  clean,  and  put  over  a 
nice  clear  fire.  Butter,  or  some  grease,  will 
be  required  to  fry  them  in  : and  where  eggs 
are  scarce,  a little  finely-chopped  suet,  put 
in  in  the  making,  makes  them  lighter.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  mix  the  batter  free  from 
lumps,  which  is  best  done  by  well  beating 
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the  eggs,  and  then  pouring  them  into  the  have  no  objection  to  this  good  disli  on  Shrove 
dry  flour,  and  then  gradually  adding  the  Tuesday,  but  would  also  recommend  that  it 
requisite  milk.  They  should  be  served  on  should  not  be  forgotten  on  many  other  days 
a hot  dish  with  a drainer,  and  garnished  with  of  the  year,  as  it  is  a wholesome  and  ser- 
sliced  lemon.  Lemon,  or  vinegar  and  sugar,  vieeable  dish,  especially  where  there  are 
are  also  sometimes  eaten  with  them.  We  children. 


WINTER  CLOTHING. 


Winter  is  the  season  for  warm  garments. 
This  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  mer- 
cers’ shops  at  the  present  season  display, 
not  muslins  and  gauzes,  but  furs  and 
woollens,  from  the  costly  cashmere  to  the 
humble  merino,  with  every  variety  of 
cloaks,  hosiery,  flannels  and  blankets. 
Among  the  customers,  we  see  the  rich  fur- 
nishing themselves  with  every  seasonable 
comfort  that  money  can  command — the 
, benevolent,  considering  how  best  to  lay  out 
a portion  of  their  surplus  for  the  supply  of 
the  destitute — the  thrifty,  gladly  producing 
the  little  sums  they  have  had  the  prudence 
to  lay  by,  and  exchanging  them  for  some 
comfortable  winter  garment  for  themselves 
or  their  family.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see 
people  furnishing  themselves,  or  others, 
with  suitable  comforts.  It  is  painful  to 
observe  any  in  shivering  scantiness  cast  a 
longing  eye  at  those  needed  comforts,  which 
they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring. 
Perhaps  a useful  hint  may  be  furnished  to 
each  of  these  classes  : — 

First,  leaving  aside  for  a moment  the 
question  of  expense,  we  shall  consider  what 
is  best  to  be  worn  by  those  who  are  able  to 
wear  what  they  please.  To  begin  with  the 
feet.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  health 
unless  the  feet  are  kept  comfortably  warm. 
That  is,  unless  the  blood  properly  circulates 
to  the  extremities,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
skin,  which  are  the  seat  of  feeling,  are  kept 
in  proper  working  order.  Good  food  and 
active  exercise  contribute  largely  to  produce 
a right  state  of  things  in  this  particular ; 
but  clothing,  also,  has  an  important  office, 
that  of  preserving  and  promoting  the  vital 
warmth  within,  and  screening  against  cold 
and  damp  from  without.  Woollen-stock- 
ings contribute  much  to  comfort,  and  should 
he  universally  adopted  during  the  winter. 
Even  silk  are  much  warmer  than  cotton, 
ecause  silk  is  a decided  non-conductor  of 
eat..  Many  persons  who  can  afford  silk 
tockings  wear  nothing  else,  winter  or 


summer;  but  wool  being  thicker  than  silk, 
is  generally  preferable.  Not,  however,  what 
is  called  a thick  stout  texture,  nor  one 
formed  of  a heavy  material.  The  fine  light 
wools,  as  lamb’s- wool,  Angora,  Thibet, 
Vienna,  or  German -wool,  are  much  better 
than  worsted ; and  the  texture  should  be 
rather  loose  than  close.  Other  things  being 
equal,  knitted  stockings  in  the  matter  of 
warmth  are  greatly  superior  to  such  as  are 
woven.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
quite  so  fine,  and,  therefore,  are  little 
adopted.  But  those  who  know  the  comfort 
they  afford,  would  not  readily  be  induced  to 
abandon  them.  They  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  wear  of  children,  and  of  persons  in 
the  decline  ot  life.  Persons  in  youth  and 
middle-age  are  more  robust,  and  will  be 
more  hardy,  though  they  sometimes  suffer 
for  the  imprudence  of  sacrificing  comfort  to 
appearance.  Those  Avho  persist  in  wearing 
cotton  stockings  through  the  winter,  should, 
at  least,  wear  under  them  a thin  ankle-sock 
of  lamb’s-wool  or  of  wash-leather.  A piece 
of  brown  paper  cut  to  the  proper  size  and 
shape,  and  worn  as  an  inside  sole,  takes 
scarcely  any  room  in  the  shoe,  and  adds 
greatly  to  its  warmth.  Boots  are  sometimes 
found  useful  in  promoting  the  circulation, 
and  so  keeping  the  feet  warm.  Whatever 
kind  of  shoes  be  worn,  they  should  be  made 
to  fit  comfortably,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
thick  to  resist  damp.  Snow  is  particularly 
penetrating.  For  walking  out  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  it  is  well  to  have  an  under 
sole  of  coarse  felt,  which  is  a protection 
against  slipping,  as  well  as  a great  pre- 
servative against  damp.  A sole  of  cork,  or 
of  knitted  wool,  within  the  shoe,  is  com- 
fortable and  useful ; but  it  is  probable  that 
the  newly-introduced  article,  gutta  percha, 
will  supersede  these  contrivances.  It  is 
found  most  effectually  to  resist  damp,  and 
its  cheapness,  as  well  as  its  utility,  and  its 
adaptedness  to  old  shoes  as  well  as  to  new 
ones,  recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  those 
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who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  expensive 
expedients.  During  the  winter  season, 
whatever  shoes  have  been  worn  abroad, 
should  be  changed  on  coming  into  the  house. 
They  may  not  feel  damp,  but  after  a time 
they  will  strike  a chill  into  the  feet,  which 
may  continue  cold  for  hours,  without  the 
cause  being  suspected.  Severe  colds  are 
often  thus  originated.  In  travelling,  it  is 
a prudent  and  comfortable  precaution  to 
wear  over  the  usual  shoes  an  outer  boot  of 
woollen  cloth  or  of  thick  lamb’s-wool 
knitted.  Woollen  gaiters  also  are  a great 
protection.  Elderly  people,  and  those  who 
are  liable  to  rheumatism,  find  great  comfort 
from  knee-caps,  knitted  with  thin  lamb’s- 
wool.  It  night-socks  are  worn,  they  should 
be  loose  and  large,  that  they  may  not  in  any 
degree  cramp  the  feet.  They  will  then 
slip  off  when  the  feet  or  the  bed-clothes 
have  become  thoroughly  warm. 

Flannel  next  the  skin  is  an  important 
preservative  against  cold.  It  not  merely 
acts  as  a non-conductor  of  heat,  but  gently 
stimulates  the  skin,  and  assists  it  in  throw- 
ing off  superfluous  matters.  Flannel  is  a 
most  important  article  in  the  dress,  both  of 
infancy  and  age.  The  three  rules  given  by 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter  for  the  rearing 
of  healthy  children  were,  “ Give  them 
plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty 
of  flannel.”  In  addition  to  all  the  usual 
appliances,  a band  of  fine  flannel  should  be 
worn  round  the  body  of  an  infant,  for  at 
least  six  months,  and  will  be  foimd  one  of 
the  most  effectual  preventives  of  bowel 
complaints.  For  adults,  a broad  band  of 
flannel  round  the  loins,  or  a long  inner 
waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  is  found  to 
be  extremely  serviceable  as  a preventive 
against  epidemic  complaints ; and  as  many 
persons  will  remember,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  general  adoption  during  the 
apprehended  prevalence  of  cholera.  Per- 
sons who  have  in  any  way  to  take  violent 
exercise,  so  as  to  produce  frequent  and 
copious  perspiration,  should  invariably  wear 
flannel  next  the  skin.  So  should  those  who 
are  frequently  troubled  with  cough,  or 
tenderness  of  the  chest,  or  who  are  liable  to 
rheumatic  attacks,  or  general  debility.  All 
elderly  people  require  the  warmth  and 
nourishment  which  flannel  affords.  For 
wearing  next  the  skin,  thin  flannel  should 
be  chosen.  The  real  Welsh  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  A very  delightful  article  may 
be  substituted,  viz.,  thin  wool  knitted. 
Berlin  wool  is  the  best.  It  is  rather  more 
expensive  than  flannel,  but  much  more 


durable,  and  if  properly  washed,  does  not 
shrink  or  thicken.  Flannel  wont  next  the 
skin  should  be  taken  off  for  the  night,  and 
spread  on  a chair  or  horse,  that  the  moisture 
may  pass  off.  It  was  a notion  formerly, 
that  new  flannel  alone  possessed  any  virtue, 
and  people  would  wear  an  under  waistcoat 
for  weeks  or  months  without  washing.  This 
was  a great  mistake.  What  is  uncleanly 
must  be  unwholesome.  It  is  true  that 
woollen  goods  are  impoverished  by  frequent 
washing,  and  it  may  be  properly  obviated 
by  having  two  articles  to  wear  on  alternate 
days,  on  the  intermediate  days  exposing  the 
one  laid  aside  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the 
influence  of  a fire.  They  may  thus  be  kept 
fresh  and  sweet  for  many  days ; but  when 
they  begin  to  look  soiled  with  perspiration, 
they  should  certainly  be  washed.  Some 
persons  prefer  wash-leather  to  flannel  for 
wearing  next  the  skin.  This  should  be 
changed  and  purified  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  persons  who  are  very  tender  on  the 
chest,  find  benefit  from  wearing  a prepared 
hare-skin.  This  requires  frequent  airing 
and  brushing.  Those  who  are  liable  to 
bowel- complaints  should  also  wear  flannel- 
drawers.  In  general,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a little  flannel  next  the  person  is 
of  more  avail  in  preserving  health  than  a 
large  quantity  of  outer  fur6  and  mufllings. 

English  women,  in  general,  do  not  wear 
enough  of  woollen  garments.  The  fashions 
just  now  happen  to  favour  their  making  a 
somewhat  more  bulky  appearance  than  was 
admissible  a few  years  ago ; but  fashion  is 
a fickle  dame,  and  may  quickly  turn  round 
and  demand  the  scanty  flimsy  vestures, 
which,  a few  years  back,  were  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  many  deaths  by  consumption. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a word  of  caution.  We  sometimes 
laugh  at  the  figures  of  Dutch  women  in 
pictures,  and  a clumsy  English  woman  is 
often  spoken  of  in  ridicule  as  “square, 
Dutch  built.”  But  it  is  worth  notice,  that 
although  the  Dutch  are  no  strangers  either 
to  damp  situations  or  severe  frosts,  yet 
coughs,  colds,  and  consumptions  are  rare 
among  them : alas,  they  are  not  rare  in 
England.  We  cannot  personally  vouch  for 
the  fact,  but  have  met  with  the  statement 
in  a medical  work  of  some  celebrity,  that 
the  Dutch  women  wear,  at  least,  half  a 
dozen  full  woollen  petticoats,  while  many 
English  women  never  think  of  exceeding 
one  of  flannel,  and  one  of  calico  above  it ; 
and  to  this  is,  in  a great  measure,  ascribed 
the  difference  in  point  of  health.  Certain 
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it  is  that  plenty  of  warmth  about  the  loins 
and  ’ limbs  is  greatly  conducive  to  health, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  health  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  vanity  of  displaying  a slim 
figure.  We  hope  some  of  our  female  friends 
will  take  the  hint,  and  furnish  themselves 
with  the  additional  petticoats,  flannel, 
merino,  or  the  lined-skirt  of  an  old  silk  or 
woollen  dress,  or  lamb’s- wool  knitted.  They 
will  find  it  add  greatly  to  their  health  and 
comfort. 

Instructions  for  Knitting  Winter 
Garments.  — Under  Waistcoat.  — Pins, 
number  nine  or  ten.  Single  Berlin  wool, 
or  the  wool  called  “Lady  Betty,”  the 
thinner  or  thicker  sort,  as  may  be  preferred. 
From  thirty-six  to  forty-two  stitches  will 
be  the  number  to  cast  on  for  half.  Knit 
six  or  eight  plain  rows.  After  that,  in  every 
stitch,  turn  the  wool  twice  round  the  pin. 
This  method  does  not  increase  the,  number 
of  stitches,  but  makes  the  work  soft  and 
elastic.  In  this  way,  work  sixty  or  seventy 
rows  to  the  depth  required.  Then  six  plain 
rows.  Next  row,  knit  ten  stitches  and 
return,  on  these  ten  stitches  work  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  rows  for  a shoulder- 
strap.  Next,  after  working  the  ten  stitches, 
cast  on  additional  to  them  the  same  number 
as  were  left  on  the  other  pin.  This  is  for 
the  second  half.  Work  six  plain  rows. 
Then  as  many  rows,  with  the  wool  twice 
round  the  pin,  as  will  correspond  with  the 
other  half;  the  same  number  of  plain  rows 
as  at  the  beginning,  and  cast  off.  There 
yet  remains  one-half  top  to  cast  off,  and  to 
work  a second  shoulder.  Fix  a loop  of  wool 
in  the  tenth  stitch  of  the  row  in  which  the 
shoulder  was  begun,  and  with  that,  cast  off 
all  the  top  stitches  but  ten,  on  to  which 
work  the  second  shoulder,  cast  off  double 
with  ten  of  the  stitches,  and  cast  on  for  the 
second  half.  The  sides  are  to  be  sewn  up, 
leaving  two  inches  at  bottom  not  sewed, 
and  seven  or  eight  inches  at  top  for  an  arm- 
hole. If  a sleeve  is  desired,  cast  on  forty 
or  forty-four  stitches,  work  a few  rows  plain, 
afterwards  wool  twice  round  the  pin.  After 
the  tenth  row,  begin  to  widen,  making  an 
additional  stitch  by  knitting  the  second  or 
third  loop  between  the  stitches  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  row.  Widen  two  rows  ; knit 
two  without  widening.  When  the  sleeve 
is  wide  enough,  and  nearly  deep  enough, 
cast  ofl  ten  stitches  at  the  beginning  of 
every  row.  This  is  a most  pleasant  waist- 
coat for  a grown  person,  or  for  a child,  the 
proportions  being  reduced  to  the  size  re- 
quired. 


Fuel  - Sized  Jersey  with  Long 
Sleeves. — Wool  as  above.  Pins,  number 
seven  or  eight,  cast  on  seventy-five.  Knit 
one  row,  purl  one  row,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  like  stocking- work,  but  in  the  purled 
row,  knit  the  first  four  and  last  four  stitches 
to  form  a selvedge,  and  prevent  curling  ; do 
that  throughout  the  body ; work  seventy 
rows.  Lay  this  piece  aside  on  a spare  pin, 
and  work  a second  piece  exactly  like  it.  In 
the  seventy-first  row,  knit  twenty-five 
stitches,  then  lay  the  other  piece  in  front  of 
that  in  which  the  row  is  begun,  and  knit 
the  two  together,  by  taking  up  one  stitch 
from  each  pin  and  knittiug  them  as  one. 
Fifty  stitches  will  come  to  the  end  of  the 
first  piece,  and  leave  twenty -five  of  the 
other.  Knit  them  ; and  then  go  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  whole  hundred.  This 
is  the  front  half  of  the  Jersey.  When 
nearly  long  enough,  work  a few  rows 
ribbed,  and  cast  oft'.  For  the  back. — Pick 
up  three  of  the  cast  on  stitches  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  top.  Knit  them  ; cast  on  to 
them  ninety-four  more  ; then  knit  the  three 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  other  half-front, 
thus  making  up  a hundred.  On  these  work 
a sufficient  depth  for  the  back,  ending  with 
a few  ribbed  rows.  200  rows  is  a good 
depth.  To  finish  ofl' the  top. — Fix  the  wool 
in  the  third  stitch  knitted,  which  joins  the 
back  to  the  front  at  the  shoulder.  Knit 
three  stitches  from  the  back,  lieturn  and 
knit  three  more  from  the  front.  So  proceed 
taking  three  more  at  the  end  of  every  row, 
till  a gusset  of  sixty  or  sixty-six  stitches  is 
worked.  Work  a similar  gusset  on  the 
other  side.  Then  go  along  the  right  hand 
gusset,  the  back,  the  left  hand  gusset,  and 
twelve  stitches  of  the  left  hand  front.  Ke- 
turu  and  work  twelve  from  the  right  hand 
front — return  and  work  twelve  more  from 
the  left  hand  front— return  and  work  twelve 
more  from  right  hand— return  and  finish 
the  row  to  the  left  hand ; then  a whole  row 
to  the  right  hand.  Next  row  reduce  the 
stitches  one-third,  by  knitting  two  as  one, 
every  other  stitch  ; a few  plain  rows  and 
cast  oft'.  Those  who  are  good  knitters  may 
work  two  button  holes  in  Jhe  collar,  by 
casting  oft’  five  or  six  stitches  in  one  row, 
and  casting  on  as  many  in  the  next  at  the 
part  where  one  front  laps  over  the  other. 
For  a long  sleeve,  cast  on  thirty-three  or 
thirty-six ; rib  a few  rows.  Then  knit  one 
row,  and  purl  one  row.  Having  knit 
twenty-four  rows  straight,  widen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  third  row,  till  the  piece  is 
iong  enough  to  reach  the  elbow,  then  widen 
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at  the  beginning  of  two  rows,  and  work  two 
without  widening,  till  it  is  sufficiently  wide, 
and  nearly  long  enough  to  reach  the 
shoulder.  110  stitches  is  a full  width.  Cast 
off  ten  at  the  beginning  of  every  row,  Sew 
up,  and  sew  in  the  sleeves,  also  the  sides, 
leaving  about  three  inches  at  bottom. 

Infant’s  Band.  — This  is  merely  a 
straight  piece  of  ribbed  knitting,  about  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  the  lower  half  worked  on 
ins  a size  smaller  than  the  upper,  the 
etter  to  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of  the 
body.  The  suitable  wools  are  Berlin, 
(single)  Lady  Betty,  or  embroidery  worked 
double.  The  two  first  for  a very  young 
child ; with  pins  number  twelve  and 
number  eleven.  The  latter  for  an  older 
child,  pins  number  eleven  and  number  ten. 
For  the  smallest  size,  sixty  is  a good  num- 
ber to  cast  on.  Work  in  ribs  of  one  and 
one,  about  sixteen  rows,  with  each  sized 
pins  (thirty-two  small)  will  bring  it  to  a 
good  depth.  For  each  advance  in  size, 
allow  six  or  eight  more  stitches  in  width, 
and  six  rows  more  in  depth.  The  band  is 
to  be  joined  up  by  sewing  the  selvedge 
together,  and  is  put  on  from  the  feet. 

Inside  Shoe-sole. — Pins,  number  eleven 
or  twelve.  Wool,  Lady  Betty  or  single 
Berlin.  The  middle  of  this  sole  is  done  in 
double  knitting.  The  first  and  last  stitch 
of  every  row  are  plain.  The  increase  is 
made  by  working  an  additional  stitch  on 
the  back  of  these  loops.  Double  knitting  is 
done  thus — Bring  the  wool  in  front,  slip 
one  stitch,  carry  the  wool  back,  knit  the 
next  stitch,  pulling  the  wool  twice  round 
the  pin ; work  these  two  stitches  alternately 
throughout.  In  the  next  row,  the  slipped 
stitches  will  be  knitted,  and  the  knitted 
stitches  slipped.  When  done,  the  work 
may  be  pulled  apart,  as  if  it  were  two 
pieces  joined  together  at  the  edges.  When 
it  is  required  to  decrease,  do  so  by  knitting 
two  stitches  as  one,  next  after  the  edge. 
When  either  an  increase  or  decrease  has 
been  made,  on  returning,  there  will  be  an 
additional  stitch  to  knit  plain ; but  the  next 
time  of  increasing  or  decreasing  at  that 


part,  will  restore  the  edge  to  its  original 
one  stitch,  and  either  reduce  or  increase 
two  double  stitches.  Cast  on  fourteen ; knit 
two  plain  rows ; then  commence  double- 
knitting; widen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  rows — fifth  and  sixth,  ninth  and 
tenth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second,  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth.  There  are  now  twenty-six  stitches 
on  the  pin.  On  these,  work  eight  or  ten 
rows  without  increase.  After  this,  decrease 
at  the  beginning  of  two  rows,  arid  work  two 
without  decrease;  repeat  these,  till  the 
number  of  stitches  on  the  pin  is  reduced  to 
fourteen.  Again  knit  eight  or*  ten  rows  in 
the  regular  way.  Then  widen  on  twelve  or* 
fourteen  rows  in  succession.  Knit  eight  or* 
ten  rows  on  twenty-six  (or*  twenty-eight.) 
After  this,  reduce  at  the  beginning  of  every 
row  for  twelve  (or*  fourteen)  rows.  Next 
two  rows,  reduce  twice  at  the  beginning  of 
each  row.  Next  two,  reduce  one  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  row.  In  the  second  of 
these  rows,  slip  and  knit  the  stitches  in  their 
regular  order,  but  do  not  put  the  wool  twice 
round  the  pin  in  the  knitted  stitches.  Knit 
two  rows  quite  plain.  Then  cast  off,  taking 
two  stitches  as  one  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  row. 

A Warm:  Petticoat. — Pins,  number 
four  or  five;  wool,  six -thread  fleecy.  Cast 
on  220,  knit  eight  rows  ribbed,  eight  rows 
plain ; eight  rows  ribbed,  eight  rows  plain ; 
eight  rows  ribbed,  eight  rows  plain. 
Then  continue  working  in  ribs  till  the  petti- 
coat is  of  sufficient  length — about  200  rows 
from  the  commencement  is  a good  size,  and 
it  may  be  reduced  into  a knitted  band,  by 
taking  three  stitches  as  one,  or  two  as  one, 
and  using  smaller  pins.  Bib  the  band  same 
as  the  petticoat,  about  twenty  rows  deep. 
Or  the  petticoat  may  be  cast  off  and  sewed 
to  a calico  band.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
ounces  of  wool  will  be  required,  but  it  will 
out-last  three  flannel  petticoats. 


* Different  numbers  are  stated  to  provide  for 
a little  difference  in  size  as  may  be  required. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 


Two  most  respectable  girls,  housemaid  and 
laundrymaid  in  a family  residing  in  one 
of  the  best  squares  in  Edinburgh,  came  to- 
gether of  an  evening  to  a school,  requesting 
to  be  taught  to  write.  This  process  was  ac- 


cordingly begun,  but  went  on  with  lament- 
able slowness.  At  length  one  of  the  girls — 
the  housemaid — whispered  aside  to  her 
female  teacher,  “Hae  ye  nae  ither  bit  room 
noo,  whar  a body  niicht  get  a lesson  in  the 


NEVER.  ' 
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reading  to  bring  theirsels  on,  just  by  theirseh 
like?”  “Oh  yes,”  replied  the  teacher;  “that 
I have,  and  I’ll  be  very  happy  to  gie  ye  a 
lift.”  “ Weel,”  said  the  girl,  when  they  had 
withdrawn  to  the  desired  apartment,  “the 
truth  is,  ye  see,  that  I canna  read  ava;  but 
I wadua  for  the  world  that  she  kent.  They’re 
a real  weel-learnt  family — au’  she  has  a 
brither  that’s  a gran’  scholar — an’  there’s 
something  atween  us — ch!  woman,  ye’ll  no 
speak  o’tr”  The  teacher  promised  the  ut- 
most secrecy,  and  so  the  lessons  proceeded. 
In  a very  few  days  the  laundrymaid  had  an 
aside  for  the  ear  of  the  teacher  likewise.  “I 
maun  just  tell  ye,”  said  she,  “that  I’m  no 
gnde  reader,  an’  I wad  like  fine  to  get  a 
lesson  by  mysel’;  but  I wadna  wish  for  ony- 
thing  that  she  kent.”  “An’  what  for  no?” 
inquired  the  teacher ; “ye’ll  hae  some  reason. 


Hae  ye  a brother  ? or  has  she  a brother? — 
They’ll  be  something  that  way?”  “That’s 
just  the  thing,”  replied  the  girl;  “a  brither 
o’  mine’s  looking  after  her,  an’  she  maun  na 
look  doon  on  him  or  his.  I ken  she’s  a gran ’ 
reader .”  “ Maybe,” said  the  teacher,  “she’ll 
no  be  so  gude  at  it  as  ye  think.  Just  ye  try; 
ask  her  to  read  two  or  three  verses  some 
nicht  to  ye  afore  ye  go  to  your  bed,  and  then 
ye’ll  be  sure.”  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was,  that  the  mutual  deficiency  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  two  poor  girls  flung  their 
arms  round  each  other’s  necks,  and  cried 
heartily  together.  Their  teacher  very  sen- 
sibly advised  them  to  apply  all  their  spare 
time  of  an  evening  to  reading  and  helping 
each  other  on ; and  in  a short  time  they  had 
mastered  all  difficulties. 


NEVER. 


Never  on  any  account  take  a book  that 
belongs  to  your  employers,  without  first 
gaining  their  permission.  You  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  their  property.  By  so 
doing  you  would  incur  their  just  displeasure. 
And  you  would  be  greatly  mistaken  in  think- 
ing, what  a poor  servant  girl  once  said, 
“Please,  ma’am,  I thought  if  it  was  a good 
book  for  the  young  ladies  it  was  a good  book 
for  me,  and  I thought  they  wouldn’t  mind 
my  having  it.”  The  education  and  station 
of  ladies  render  some  books  very  suitable 
and  instructive  to  them,  which  would  be 
far  otherwise  to  a servant.  What  yon  have 
to  do  is  to  find  books  that  are  suited  to  you, 
and  never  mind  what  the  young  ladies  or 
any  others  in  the  family  read.  You  ought 
not  even  to  look  at  the  titles  of  books  which 
you  see  on  their  tables. 

Never  write  even  the  most  proper  things 
in  the  time  that  you  should  be  serving  your 
employers.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper 
than  that  a daughter  should  write  words  of 
affection  and  remembrance  to  absent  parents, 
or  than  that  a sister  should  so  remember  her 
brothers  and  sisters ; but  let  it  be  done  at 
the  proper  time.  And  do  not  let  your  em- 
ployers know  all  the  day  before  you  write 
a letter  in  the  evening  that  your  mind  is 
somewhere  else  than  in  their  service.  We 
knew  a mistress  who  frequently  said,  “ I 
am  sure  Ann  has  got  a letter  in  progress  of 
writing,  for  she  quite  forgets  everything  she 
is  told,  and  she  is  evidently  not  attending 
to  her  duties.”  This  fit  of  neglect  and  for- 
getfulness would  last  a day  or  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  when  a letter  would  be 


posted,  and  Ann  would  seem  herself  again. 
Might  not  this  mistress  sometimes  feel  ready 
to  say,  “It  is  so  much  the  worse  for  me 
that  my  servant  knows  how  to  write  ? ” 

Never  write  a word  about  the  affairs  of 
your  employers,  even  if  you  think  “ there 
can  be  no  harm  in  saying  just  this.”  Harm 
sometimes  arises  where  it  is  little  expected 
by  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Never  write  to  those  with  whom  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  company. 
It  is  a sure  step  towards  keeping  company 
with  them.  , 

Never  write  what  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  heard  to  speak. 

Never  read  any  writing  that  may  be  left 
about  in  the  rooms  of  your  employers.  No 
action  can  be  more  dishonourable  ; and  no 
girl  of  good  principle  would  do  it. 

Never  read  even  the  directions  of  letters 
— not  even  those  that  may  pass  through  your 
hands  to  be  posted.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
to  you  to  whom  your  employers  may  write, 
and  it  is  very  impertinent  curiosity  to 
look. 

Never  look  into  drawers  or  desks  to  read 
what  you  may  find  there.  Are  some  of  our 
readers  shocked  at  the  very  idea  of  doing 
such  a thing  ? We  are  glad  of  it,  for  indeed 
they  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  only  by  abstain- 
ing on  principle  from  the  other  minor  indul- 
gences of  curiosity  that  they  are  safe  from 
failing  into  this  evil.  That  this  sin  very 
often  is  committed,  too  many  mistresses  and 
too  many  guilty  consciences  can  testify. 
No  words  can  be  strong  enough  to  express 
i the  culpability  of  so  unfaithful  an  action. 
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EARLY  MARRIAGES  INDUCED  BY  UNREAL  PROSPERITY 


There  is  one  point  of  social  economy  which, 
if  properly  attended  to,  would  save  people 
from  a lifetime  of  trouble  and  difficulty; 
and  this  point  is,  to  refrain  from  marriage 
until  all  circumstances  are  favourable.  Mar- 
riage is  said  to  • he  most  important  act  of 
a man’s  or  woman’s  life.  How  much  depends 
upon  it — not  only  their  own  welfare,  but 
that  of  their  family  ; and  yet  in  too  many 
instances  it  is  entered  on  without  any  re- 
flection at  all.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  the  poorer  people  are,  the  less  fore- 
thought do  they  exercise  with  regard  to 
marriage : they  who  ought  to  hesitate  the 
most,  hesitate  the  least.  "We  commonly  find 
that  the  wealthy  and  the  middle  classes 
think  well  before  marrying ; they  take  time 
to  consider ; and  the  question  which  a 
young  tradesman  asks  himself  is— Can  I 
afford  it  ? It  would  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
those  in  humble  life,  if  they  would  exer- 
cise the  same  prudence.  "We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  cases  of  forethought 
and  good  conduct  among  them,  we  know 
that  there  are  many  such,  which  do  not 
need  advice ; but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  thousands  who  from  evil  example,  or 
imperfect  education,  never  give  a thought 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject— and  to 
whom  a word  in  season  may  be  useful. 

Among  persons  of  little  or  no  education, 
the  notion  too  often  prevails  that,  whatever 
their  desires,  they  ought  to.be  gratified. 
Individuals  with  but  small  weekly  wages 
will  indulge  themselves  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  the  best  that  can  be  bought,  because, 
as  they  say,  they  have  as  much  right  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  their  betters.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true;  yet  no  man,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  has  a right  to  expend  his 
means  im providently,  if,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  he  thereby  incur  the  risk  of  becoming 
a burden  to  his  friends,  or  to  society  at 
large. 

Prudence  in  regard  to  marriage  would, 
while  promoting  the  virtues  of  self-denial, 
improve  the  condition  of  those  of  scanty 
resources  : 

“ When  Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door, 

Then  Love  flies  out  at  the  window.” 
is  a well-known  phrase,  and  the  prospect 
one  which  might  well  make  man  or  woman 
Lake  time  to  consider.  Often  the  motive 
to  marriage  is  no  higher  than  that  of  mere 
uiimal  passion,  or  a sudden  whim,  or  be- 
cause wages  rise  : the  consequence  is,  a 


multitude  of  sickly  and  neglected  children, 
some  of  whom  survive  to  follow  out  the 
same  unhappy  course.  Sometimes  parties 
attempt  to  excuse  an  improvident  marriage 
by  saying  that  “ Providence  never  sends 
mouths  without  sending  bread  to  fill  them;” 
forgetting  that  very  frequently  all  the  bread 
goes  to  one  house,  and  all  the  mouths  to 
another.  "We  have  heard  of  a labourer 
marrying  who  earned  at  the  time  less  than 
a shilling  a day ; and  of  a girl  whose  plea  was 
that  she  had  got  “a  whole  boll  of  potatoes.’' 
Although  we  may  smile  at  these  cases,  they 
are  deplorable  evidences  of  want  of  proper 
education.  We  do  not  know  who  introduced 
the  adage,  “Marry  in  haste,' and  repent  at 
leisure;”  it  was  doubtless  some  one  who 
had  seen  many  instances  of  ill-assorted  or 
improvident  marriage. 

We  would  give  the  true  and  pure  feelings 
of  the  heart  every  encouragement ; but  we 
cannot  think  that  rash  marriages  are  a proof 
of  their  existence.  The  desire  to  possess  a 
home  would  actuate  many  persons ; but  if 
there  are  not  means  to  maintain  a home,  it 
will  be  better  to  wait.  What  man  that 
truly  loves  the  woman  of  his  choice  would 
wish  to  see  her  in  the  condition  of  a poor 
household  drudge,  which  she  must  be  if 
they  marry  with  no  other  provision  than 
sanguine  expectations.  The  glad  excite- 
ment is  soon  over  — but  the  miseries  of 
struggling  poverty  not  unfrequently  last 
for  the  rest  of  life.  Abstinence  we  may  be 
told  would  imply  a doubt  of  Providence,  but 
we  believe  that  proper  exercise  of  reason  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  trust  in  Providence. 
We  do  not  say,  don’t  marry!  we  only  re- 
commend caution.  If  men  would  wait  to 
the  age  of  27  or  28,  and  women  to  that  of 
22  or  25,  there  would  be  a vast  decrease  of 
domestic  wretchedness. 

All  men  and  women  need  necessaries  of 
life — (1)  Water.  (2)  Food.  (3)  Physic. 
(4)  Clothing.  (5)  Firing.  (6)  Lodging. 
(7)  Cleansing.  Now,  all  these  are  points 
well  worth  consideration  by  those  who  con- 
template matrimony;  let  them  calculate 
whether  their  means  will  suffice  to  provide 
all  these  requisites.  They  should  consider 
too  that  their  family  will  need  education, 
which  will  furnish  an  additional  motive  for 
self-denial.  Let  them  follow  this  up  for  a 
few  years,  and  place  their  spare  earnings  in 
a savings’  bank;  they  may  then  look  for- 
ward with  tranquil  minds  to  the  true  com- 
fort and  advantages  of  wedded  life. 


FAVOURITE  GARDEN  FLOWS  US. 
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MANY  A BORN  GENIUS  DIES  A FOOL. 


THE  DYING 


’Twas  the  Sabbath-day  of  duty, 

And  a day  of  joy  and  beauty, 

Fair  as  e’er  was  born  : 

And  the  flowers  were  upward  springing, 
And  the  little  birds  were  singing, 

And  the  deep-toned  bells  were  ringing 
On  that  Sabbath  mom. 

Down  beside  a noble  mountain, 

In  a garden,  near  a fountain 
Bright  and  glad  to  see, 

Stood  a cottage,  small  and  quiet, 

And  a pleasant  wood  was  nigh  it. 

And  a stream  which  rippled  by  it 
Made  sweet  melody. 

All  without  was  blithe  and  merry, 

All  without  was  glad  and  very 
Happy  on  that  day ; 

But  within  the  cot  was  sighing, 

For  a maiden  there  was  lying, 

And  the  maiden  fair  was  dying, 
Wasting  swift  away. 


MAIDEN. 

And  the  friends,  so  weak  and  weary, 
Kept  their  watch,  so  sad  and  dreary, 

In  the  maiden’s  room. 

Lo ! she  speaks.  “ 0,  don’t  be  weeping, 
Nor  your  lonely  watch  be  keeping, 
When  the  one  you  love  is  sleeping 
In  the  quiet  tomb. 

“ I will  go,  that  I may  meet  you— 

I will  go,  that  I may  greet  you 
On  that  shining  shore  ; 

Where  the  angels  bright  are  flying, 

In  a land  that  knows  no  sighing— 

In  a land  that  knows  no  dying, 

Happy  evermore ! ” 

Still  the  cot  is  standing  quiqt— 

Still  the  streamlet  ripples  by  it, 

Light  and  life  is  shed  : 

Still  the  flowers  are  upward  springing, 
And  the  little  birds  are  singing, 

And  the  deep-toned  bells  are  ringing, 
But  the  maid  is  dead  ! 


THE  YdUNG  WOMAN’S  GARDEN  COMPANION. 

No.  2. — THE  PANSY  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 


The  pansy  has  enjoyed  a very  even  popu- 
larity ever  since  its  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  region  of  fancy  flowers  by  Lady 
Monck,  in  1812.  Previously  to  that  date 
the  pansy  had  been  a garden  favourite  for 
centuries,  as  we  know  by  the  many  refer- 
ences to  it  which  occur  in  the  works  of  our 
old  poets.  And  our  little  favourite  early 
gained  for  itself  a distinguished  place  in 
the  trim  borders  of  our  ancestors’  gardens. 
It  had  as  many  queer  names  as  other  old 
garden  favourites:  Kit -run-about,  three- 

faces-under-a-hood,  herb-trinity  (on  ac- 
count of  the  three  divisions  of  the  flower), 
love-in-idleness,  pansy,  and  heartsease. 
The  last  two  are  still  used  to  designate  this 
pretty  flower.  Pansy  comes  from  the  French 
pensee,  (thought),  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Ben  Jonson : — 

“Now  the  shining  mead 
Do  boast  the  paanse,  lily,  and  the  rose, 

And  every  flower  doth  laugh  as  Zephyr  blows.” 

It  was  an  old  French  custom  to  present  a 
bride  with  a bouquet  of  pansies  (or  thoughts), 
and  marigold  (cares),  a very  suggestive 
present. 

The  name  heartsease  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  poetical  flower-names  in 
our  language.  John  Bunyan  uses  it  skil- 
fully where  he  makes  the  guide  say  to 
Christiana  and  her  children,  of  a shepherd 
lad  singing  to  his  sheep,  “Do  you  hear 


him  ? I will  dare  to  say  this  bov  leads  a 
merrier  life,  and  wears  more  of  that  herb 
called  heartsease  in  his  bosom,  than  be  that 
is  clothed  in  silk  and  purple.  * 

As  our  object  is  to  treat  of  the  culture, 
rather  than  the  history  of  the  pansy,  we 
must  leave  its  literary  associations  and  con- 
sider its  properties  as  a florist’s  flower. 
When  Lady  Mary  Bennett,  afterwards 
Lady  Monck,  planted  her  father’s  garden 
at  Walton-upon-Thames  with  a collection 
of  heartseases,  her  gardener,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, was  rather  astonished  at  the  variety 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Viola  amcena 
gave  the  dark  purple  varieties,  the  great  size 
and  velvety  softness  of  which  at  all  times 
show  its  parentage,  however  hybridized ; the 
yellow  varieties  are  chiefly  from  Viola  lutea. 
The  pale  blue  came  from  V.  rothomogensis 
and  V.  bispida;  while  the  pretty  wildings, 
V.  tricolor  and  V.  bicolor , nave  each  sent 
their  representatives  into  the  florists’  col- 
lections. 

A pansy  grown  according  to  the  orthodox 
pattern  has  a perfect  roundness  of  form, 
the  entire  flower  representing  a circle. 
Where  the  petals  cover  each  other,  the 
indentation  in  the  outline  should  be  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  perceptible,  the  petals  should 
have  great  breadth,  should  be  fleshy  in 
substance,  quite  flat,  and  with  no  irregu- 
larities on  the  margin,  a single  notch  being 
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A HABIT  OF  CLOSE  ATTENTION  AND  APPLICATION  IS  INVALUABLE. 


sufficient  to  ruin  a flower,  whatever  its 
excellencies  of  outline  and  colour.  The 
ground  colour  should  be  decided,  and  any 
markings  on  the  ground  should  be  quite 
regular,  and  especially  thoso  which  radiate 
from  tho  centre.  The  eye  should  be  dark, 
and  a velvet  softness  should  overspread 
the  whole,  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
touch. 

So  far  as  to  the  named  varieties.  Of  the 
unnamed  the  sorts  are  numberless,  and  the 
better  kinds  of  them  are  the  worn-out 
offspring  of  sorts  that  have  had  their  day, 
many  of  them  still  very  beautiful,  and 
worth  the  culture  of  any  lover  of  flowers 
who  does  not  care  [to  expend  money  and 
time  on  the  study  of  novelties  and  changes 
of  fashion.  That  is  just  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  pansy-growing,  that  a poor  flower 
which  has  lost  its  name  and  title  to  homage 
is  still  beautiful,  and  may  embellish  the 
border,  without  fear  of  being  treated  with 
contempt. 

As  the  pansy  during  the  summer  season 
flowers  a few  weeks  after  sowing,  a succes- 
sion may  be  easily  obtained  from  carefully 
saved  seed.  If  required  to  bloom  the  same 
year,  the  seed  should  be  sown  from  February 
to  May,  and  the  plants  bedded  out  in  suc- 
cession as  soon  as  they  have  half-a-dozen 
strong  leaves  each.  The  early  sowings 
should  be  in  pans  filled  with  rich  sandy 
loam,  and  forwarded  by  gentle  heat;  the 
late  sowings  may  be  made  in  the  open  air, 
and,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  water 
should  be  liberally  administered,  and  shade 
given  during  hot  sunny  weather.  Moderate 
shade,  good  drainage,  a plentiful  supply  of 
water,  and  a generous  compost  of  old  cow- 
dung,  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  or  loam,  are 
the  requisites  for  producing  good  pansies, 
and  the  seedlings  must  be  bedded  out  with 
such  combined  advantages,  or  the  best  sorts 
will  soon  run  false. 

The  next  mode  of  bedding  out  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Choose  a sunny  quarter,  which  you 
can  shade  when  necessary;  prepare  it  by 
first  securing  a free  drainage ; for,  though 
the  pansy  delights  in  moisture,  damp  soon 
destroys  it.  Cut  a trench  a foot  wide  and  a 
foot  deep,  and  throw  into  the  trench  about 
three  inches  of  sharp  sand  or  Thames  grit, 
and  upon  the  sand  lay  seven  or  eight  inches 
of  well-rotted  cowdung,  or  a mixture  of  well- 
rotted  stable-dung  and  leaf-mould.  Tread 
this  down  firmly,  and  fill  up  the  trench  with 
mellow  loam,  in  which  a good  proportion  of 
sand  or  virgin  earth  from  a meadow  has 
been  mingled.  The  whole  should  be  sweet 


and  well  pulverised,  and  neatly  dressed  up 
before  planting.  Set  your  plants  out  along 
the  trench,  carefully  spreading  out  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  and  placing  a little  rotted 
dung  in  each  hole;  but  so  that  the  roots 
must  grow  a little  to  reach  it.  Dress  up 
with  care  and  water  liberally,  and  give  shade 
if  the  weather  be  bright.  The  plants  will 
soon  take  root  and  show  signs  of  progress, 
but  all  will  be  spoilt  if  left  to  the  risk  of  dry- 
weather,  and  exposure  to  sun  and  insufficient 
nourishment. 

Now,  if  such  a collection  consists  of  named 
sorts  for  which  you  have  paid  a good  price, 
you  must  carefully  watch  the  first  blooms 
that  show,  and  destroy  or  give  away  every 
plant  that  appears  deficient  in  character. 
Whatever  its  colours  and  special  qualities, 
it  must  conform  to  the  accepted  “ properties” 
of  a florist’s  pansy,  and  all  your  courage 
must  be  exercised  to  extinguish  or  remove 
blemished  specimens. 

If  you  design  to  raise  new  sorts  by  hybri- 
dization, or  to  exhibit  any  which  appear 
worthy  of  it,  you  must  adopt  the  practice 
of  pinching  off  the  flower-buds  as  they  ap- 
pear, leaving  only  one  or  two,  or  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  whole,  to  open  bloom. 
This  plan  will  increase  the  size  and  vigour 
of  the  few  flowers  that  remain,  and  if  by 
this  practice  you  succeed  in  bringing  a few 
to  high  perfection  of  form,  colour,  and  size, 
you  must  propagate  at  once  from  cuttings, 
for  fear  that  accident  should  rob  you  of  the 
chance  of  getting  seed.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  that  the  pansy  rarely  yields  more 
than  one  fine  set  of  blooms,  and  these  are 
apt  to  lose  their  distinctive  features  un- 
less the  sort  be  perpetuated  by  means  of 
cuttings. 

In  May,  June,  and  July,  the  cuttings  are 
to  be  taken  from  such  plants  as  appear  most 
worth  propagating.  They  should  be  taken 
from  young  and  vigorous  plants  before  they 
have  exhausted  themselves  by  free  bloom- 
ing. Pinch  them  off  as  cleanly  as  possible, 
each  cutting  two  inches  long ; cut  off  all  the 
stem  below  the  joint,  and  as  close  to  the 
joint  as  possible;  remove  the  lower  leaves 
and  dibble  them  in  by  means  of  the  finger 
or  a skewer,  in  rich  sandy  loam,  covering 
■with  a hand-glass.  It  is  best  to  press  the 
hand-glass  on  the  soil  first,  so  as  to  mark 
it,  and  then  the  cuttings  may  be  placed 
regularly  inside  the  mark.  A new  pot  has 
lately  come  into  use ; it  is  made  with  a rim, 
on  which  a hand-glass  fits,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  striking  cuttings  of  all  kinds, 
but  particularly  of  pansies.  They  are 
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to  be  obtained  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  pansy- 
grower. 

After  .one  good  watering,  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  ’the  cuttings  only  moderately  moist, 
and  if  much  exhalation  condenses  on  the 
glass,  lift  it  off  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  wiping  it  dry,  replace 
it  before  the  sun  reaches  the  border.  In 
six  or  seven  weeks,  or  even  earlier  some- 
times, the  plants  will  be  in  a proper  con- 
dition for  planting  out,  and  may  be  bedded 
for  blooming,  either  in  beds  by  themselves, 
carefully  arranged  as  to  colours,  or  in  the 
borders  with  other  flowers.  In  either  case 
their  character  can  be  sustained  only  by 
following  the  plan  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Shake  the  earth  from  their  roots, 
and  replant  them  with  care,  so  that  they 
will  have  to  push  out  their  fibres  in  order  to 
reach  the  manure ; a good  proportion  of  sand 
must  be  used  in  the  compost,  the  plants 
carefully  shaded  until  they  make  root,  and 
water  abundantly  supplied. 

In  transplanting  purchased  roots  that 
have  begun  to  bloom,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  ball  of  clay  with  which  the  roots 
are  generally  crushed  up,  and  wash  the 
fibres  quite  clean,  but  without  breaking 
them.  Then  nip  off  every  flower  and  also 
any  superabundant  shoots,  and  plant  as 
before  directed,  giving  plenty  of  water  and 
shading  them  from  the  sun.  If  the  sorts 
are  good,  the  cuttings  maybe  struck  in  pots, 
under  hand-glasses,  or  in  a shady  border 
similarly  covered,  and  new  plants  obtained 
to  succeed  those  already  in  bloom.  It  is 
most  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  in 
good  heart,  well  sweetened  and  pulverised, 
and  the  manure  well  rotted.  New  dung 
would  ruin  the  strongest  or  the  weakest 
pansy  that  was  ever  grown,  and,  except  in 
very  practised  hands,  manure  water  would 
be  equally  injurious. 

As  the  season  closes  prepare  your  winter- 
ing quarters  for  those  sown  in  August  and 
September,  for  these,  properly  treated,  will 
come  in  early  the  following  spring.  The 
pansy  is  very  hardy,  but  susceptible  of  damp, 
and,  though  fond  of  moisture,  it  soon  rots 
under  improper  treatment.  If  they  are  to 
be  wintered  out-of-doors  in  beds,  set  them 
in  rows  nine  inches  apart  from  row  to  row, 
and  five  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  on  a 
south  border  previously  prepared  with  proper 
sou,  but  by  no  means  so  rich  as  you  would 
8Prm£>  your  object  being  to  harden 
the  plants  and  check  rather  than  promote 
growth.  The  choicer  kinds  should  be  potted 


and  set  in  a cool  greenhouse  or  cold  pit  for 
the  winter,  or  if  you  have  no  such  conve- 
nience, the  window  of  an  attio  or  dwelling- 
room,  that  window  being  preferable  where 
they  will  be  free  from  dust  and  sudden 
alterations  of  temperature.  Sorts  that  have 
cost  much  money  or  great  labour  should  (if 
worth  their  cost)  be  preserved  in  duplicate, 
for  fear  the  variety  should  vanish  altogether, 
as  was  the  case  withMr.  Rogers’s  “Goliath,” 
the  finest  pansy  ever  grown,  but  which 
perished  after  producing  only  one  flower. 
If  anything  of  a striking  character  shows 
itself  in  your  stock,  as  will  frequently  hap- 
pen in  a collection  of  well-grown  seedlings, 
get  one  or  two  cuttings  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  allow  but  a few  blooms  to  expand,  then 
tend  with  all  care  till  you  have  secured  seed. 

Early  spring  blooms  may  be  very  well 
obtained  from  cuttings  struck  in  August, 
and  if  you  have  a goodly  number  of  August 
and  September  plants  you  may  secure  a 
succession  until  the  May  plants  come  in, 
and  keep  up  the  show  through  autumu.  I 
have  had  a gay  show  of  pansies  in  the 
second  week  of 'February,  by  securing  strong 
autumn  plants  from  cuttings;  and  these, 
if  free-blooming  cuts,  will  continue  until 
the  spring  seedlings  take  their  place,  to  be 
again  succeeded  by  May  seedlings  and  cut- 
tings. If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
cuttings  from  a choice  sort  that  deserves 
propagation,  cut  the  plant  over  and  make  a 
cutting  of  the  main  stem,  carefully  remov- 
ing every  flower-bud  so  as  to  promote  a 
fresh  growth  from  the  root.  This  plan 
never  fails  if  adopted  in  time ; but  if  you 
suffer  your  plants  to  expend  their  strength 
in  blooming,  you  may  soon  lose  the  whole 
collection.  • .-*..«*  , 

Some  of  the  best  sorts  ever  raised  have 
come  by  chance ; or,  perhaps  we  should  say 
that  that  best  of  florists’  friends,  the  bee, 
made  them.  Florists  usually  seleot  their 
plants  for  seeding  with  great  care,  and 
bring  together  the  finest  plants  of  opposite 
characters,  or  if  some  sorts  have  richness  of 
odour,  but  irregularity  of  form,  they  seek 
to  improve  them  by  crossing  with  better 
formed  flowers,  the  colours  of  which  may 
pci  haps  be  less  perfect.  If  the  grower 
does  not  care  to  destroy  inferior,  he  should 
remove  them  to  a safe  distance  from  his 
choicer  kinds. 

It  js  a very  easy  matter  to  lose  pansy 
seed  just  as  it  ripens;  and  to  prevent  suen 
a calamity  it  is  usual  to  tie  a piece  of 
gauze  over  the  pods  when  they  are  about 
half-ripe. 
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DO  NOT  BLOT 


The  pansy  has  many  enemies.  The 
grower  is  often  the  worst  of  them,  and 
many  collections  have  been  lost  through 
had  treatment.  Recent  manure  is  always 
injurious,  and  damp  is  generally  fatal. 
There  is  so  little  woody  libre  in  the  pansy 
that  its  succulent  stems  soon  show  exnaus- 
tion  if  exposed  to  heat  and  drought ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  readily  rot,  if  moisture 
stagnates  above  the  roots.  Slugs  and  snails 
are  very  partial  to  the  juicy  stems  and 
tender  leaves,  and  frequently  commit  sad 
havoc,  by  eating  the  unexpanded  flower 
from  within  the  bud.  These  pests  should 
be  made  scarce  by  a daily  visit  to  the  beds 
— it  is  the  early  bird  that  finds  the  worm — 
and  the  early  florist  may  overtake  many  a 
bloated  snail  on  his  way  to  his  burrow  by 
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an  inspection  of  his  pansies  at  daybreak. 
Fresh  cabbage  leaves,  tiles,  with  pieces  of 
carrot  or  apple  under  them,  are  good  traps, 
and,  if  laid  overnight  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  plants  you  wish  to  protect,  will  not 
only  attract  tne  snails,  and  prevent  them 
eating  into  the  hearts  of  favourite  flowers, 
but  enable  you  to  capture  them  before  they 
retire  for  the  day. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  the  pansy  grower 
to  be  vigilant,  we  commend  the  lovers  of 
this  established  favourite  to  select  only  such 
sorts  as  have  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters, and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
intermediates,  or  with  blotched  or  wrinkled 
specimens,  except  as  common  border  flowers 
at  a few  pence  per  dozen. 


THE  REGRETS  OF 

Sarah  Simpson  was  habitually  of  a 
cheerful  rather  than  a gloomy  temper,  yet 
she  sometimes  heaved  a sigh,  and  said,  “Ah! 
if  it  were  to  do  over  again!”  This  ex- 
pression might  be  called  forth  when  she 
witnessed  acts  of  folly  or  unkindness  in 
others. 

It  more  frequently  slipped  out  unawares, 
when  she  was  busy  sewing  or  knitting,  and 
thought  not  of  any  person  being  within  hear- 
ing ; but,  whenever  it  was  uttered,  a shade 
came  over  her  countenance,  as  if  her  recol- 
lections were  not  just  what  she  would  like 
them  to  be. 

Sarah  had  always  borne  a good  character, 
and  been  much  respected.  If  she  thought 
ill  of  herself,  it  was,  perhaps,  worse  than 
any  one  else  did  think,  or  had  a right  to 
think  of  her;  and  yet,  probably,  her  own 
j udgment  was  right.  Conscience  generally 
has  truth  on  its  side.  Our  neighbours  can 
see  only  our  actions,  and  by  them  they 
judge  of  us.  But  conscience  reminds  us  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  call  us  to 
reflect  not  only  upon  gross  crimes,  but  upon 
occasions  when  we  failed  to  do  as  well  as, 
under  all  circumstances,  we  might  have 
done  and  ought  to  have  done.  Such  were 
Sarah  Simpson’s  recollections,  when  she 
used  to  sigh  for  an  opportunity  of  doing 
things  over  again ; but  Sarah  shall  tell  her 
own  story  : — • 

“Lucy,  deal-,  you  should  not  turn  away 
your  head,  and  give  a sneer,  when  your 
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mother  speaks  to  you.  You  may  not  mean 
it  so,  but  it  looks  as  if  you  did  not  respect 
her,  and  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  another  day. 
Oh!  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I’d  be  a different 
child  to  my  poor  dear  parents  that  are  dead 
and  gone.” 

“How  can  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Simpson, 
when  you  were  so  good  to  them,  and  kept 
them  off  the  parish  in  their  old  days?” 

“Well,  that’s  true,  and  a comfort  to  think 
on.  But  having  done  right  in  great  things 
does  not  altogether  take  off  the  pain  of 
having  done  wrong  in  lesser  ones.  Many  a 
rude,  snappish  word  of  mine,  which  at  the 
time  pricked  them  like  a needle,  now  cuts 
me  like  a knife,  especially  when  my  own 
young  ones  don’t  behave  just  as  they  ought 
to  me — when  they  look  at  me,  Lucy,  as  you 
looked  at  your  mother  just  now.”  _ 

u My  mother  says  such  odd  things,  and 
has  such  old-fashioned  notions,  I can’t  help 
sometimes  giving  a sneer,  but  I do  not  mean 
any  harm.” 

“Ah!  I thought  my  mother’s  sayings  odd 
and  old-fashioned  in  many  things  that  I 
have  lived  to  prove  the  truth  of,  and  often 
I have  thought  her  very  tiresome,  when  she 
was  full  of  kindness  and  anxiety  for  my 
good.  It  is  a vain  wish  that  I had  her  back 
again  to  care  for  me,  and  receive  kindness 
from  me ; but,  depend  upon  it,  Lucy,  if  you 
should  outlive  your  parents,  you  will  wish, 
as  I do,  that  you  had  been  kinder  to  them 
in  little  things.” 


THK  REGRETS  OF  SARAH  SIMPSON. 
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THE  TABLE  ROBS  MORE  THAN  THE  THIEF. 


“That’s  a handsome  Bible  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Simpson.” 

“ Yes.  It  was  made  mo  a present  of  by 
my  master  and  mistress  when  I married 

away.” 

“They  were  Tory  good  people  that  you 
lived  with,  were  they  not?” 

“ Yes,  very  good  indeed,  and  far  kinder 
to  me  than  I deserved.” 

“ What  did  you  do  amiss  ? They  must 
have  liked  you  pretty  well  to  keep  you  so 
many  years,  and  make  you  such  nice 
presents.” 

“As  to  that,  when  people  have  got  an 
honest,  cleanly  servant,  that  knows  her 
work,  they  often  put  up  with  things  that 
are  uncomfortable,  rather  than  change ; and 
the  kindness  1 received  from  them  was  in- 
tended to  cure  me  of  my  faults,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  mo  in  what  was  right.” 

“ If  you  were  cleanly  and  honest,  and  did 
your  work,  I don’t  sec  what  more  was  to  be 
expected  of  you.” 

“That  I should  serve  with  good-will  and 
cheerfulness,  try  to  please  them  well  in  all 
things,  and  take  as  much  care  of  their  pro- 
perty and  interest  as  if  they  were  my  own. 
These  things  I did  not  always  do;  Iliad  not 
that  feeling  for  the  family  that  I ought  to 
have  had.  Sometimes  I gave  way  to  my 
temper,  and  put  things  to  sixes  and  sevens, 
when,  if  I had  had  a mind,  all  might  have 
been  smooth  and  comfortable.  Sometimes 
I was  extravagant  with  the  provisions,  more 
from  pride  than  anything  else.  If  anybody 
was  with  me  in  the  kitchen,  a washerwoman 
or  a visitor,.  I was  ashamed  to  seem  careful. 
Mv  master  and  mistress  were  always  kind 
and  liberal,  yet  I well  knew  they  had 
nothing  to  spare  for  waste.  These  things 
often  come  into  my  mind,  now  I know  the 
paying  for  of  every  bit  of  bread,  and  meat, 
and  coal  that  I use.  Oh!  I wish  I had 
always  minded  the  rule  of  doing  as  you 
would  bo  done  by ! — then  I should  have 
studied  the  interest  and  feelings  of  my  mas- 
ter’s family  more  tban  I did,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  pleasanter  to  look  back 
upon.”  * * * * 

“Were  you  not  very  augrv  with  your 
husband  last  night,  Mrs.  Simpson?” 


“Why,  what  good  would  it  do  to  be 
angry?” 

“No  good  that  I know  of,  only,  when  a 
man  is  so  very  provoking,  oue  can’t  help  it.” 

“ But  we  should  try  to  help  it.  You 
know  the  Bible  says,  ‘ A soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
strife.’  Ah ! if  it  were  to  do  again,  I never 
would  scold  or  worry  my  husband  if  he  did 
not  go  on  just  as  I wished.  I really  think 
love  and  kindness  are  much  more  likely  to 
win  him  to  the  right  way.’  ’ 

Happily  for  Sarah  she  found  this  out  in 
time  to  make  the  trial,  which  proved  so 
successful  that  she  only  regretted  not  having 
begun  to  try  that  course  from  the  very  first. 

Several  other  things  might  be  mentioned, 
in  which  Sarah  wished  that  she  had  acted 
differently,  but  these  few  hints  will  suffice, 
if  they  should  serve  to  instil  such  lessons  as 
these : — 

We  should  try  to  the  utmost  of  our  power 
to  make  all  around  us  happy. 

The  comfort  of  families  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  little  faults  of  temper  in  those 
who,  in  the  main,  mean  well  and  act  well. 

We  never  do  an  unkind  action,  or  indulge 
an  unkind  feeling,  that  does  not,  sooner  or 
later,  bring  pain  to  ourselves. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  bring  our 
faults  to  remembrance  than  being  placed  in 
the  circumstances  of  those  we  have  injured. 
Our  faults  would  often  be  prevented  if  we 
only  considered,  “Suppose  we  were  to 
change  places,  how  should  I wish  them  to 
act  towards  me  r Let  me  act  just  so  towards 
them.” 

We  should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
doing  kindness;  for  opportunity  once  lost 
can  never  be  recalled,  and  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  bitter;  but  acts  of  kindness  and 
feelings  of  goodwill  are  wholesome  in  exer- 
cise and  soothing  in  reflection. 

“ Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs; 

Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  case. 

And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please ; 

Oh!  let  th’  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 

A small  unkindness  is  a great  oft'ence. 

'to  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in  vain 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain.” 
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HABITS  OF  BIRDS  EXPLAINED. 


Why  are  birds  usually  classed  according 
to  the  forms  of  their  bills  and feet  ? 

Because  those  parts  are  connected  with 
their  mode  of  life,  food,  &c.,  and  influence 
their  total  habit  very  materially. — Blumen- 
bach. 

Why  have  birds  little  power  of  suction  ? 

Because  of  the  narrowness  and  rigidity  of 
their  tongue;  as  may  be  seen  when  they 
drink,  having  to  hold  up  their  heads  and 
depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  water  for 
transmitting  it  into  the  craw. — Rennie. 

Why  are  birds  said  to  be  11  poised”  in  the 
air  ? 

Because  the  centre  of  gravity  of  their 
bodies  is  always  below  the  insertion  of  their 
wings,  to  prevent  them  falling  on  their 
backs,  but  near  that  point  on  which  the 
body  is,  during  flight,  as  it  were  suspended. 
The  positions  assumed  by  the  head  and  feet 
are  frequently  calculated  to  accomplish  these 
ends,  and  give  to  the  wings  every  assistance 
in  continuing  the  progressive  motion.  The 
tail  also  is  of  great  use  in  regulating  the 
rise  and  fall  of  birds,  and  even  their  lateral 
movem  en  ts . — Fleming. 

Why  do  birds  fly  ? 

Because  they  have  the  largest  bones  of  all 
animals  in  proportion  to  their  weight ; and 
their  bones  are  more  hollow  than  those  of 
animals  that  do  not  fly.  Air  vessels  also 
enable  them  to  blow  out  the  hollow  parts  of 
their  bodies,  when  they  wish  to  make  their 
descent  slower,  rise  more  swiftly,  or  float  in 
the  air.  The  muscles  that  move  the  wings 
of  birds  downwards,  in  many  instances,  are 
a sixth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body; 
whereas  those  of  a man  are  not,  in  propor- 
tion, one-hundredth  part  so  large. 

Why  are  birds  covered  with  feathers? 

Because,  by  this  addition  to  the  noncon- 
ducting appendices  of  the  skin,  birds  are 
enabled  to  preserve  the  heat  generated  in 
their  bodies  from  being  readily  transmitted 
to  the  surrounding  air,  and  carried  off  by 
its  motions  and  diminished  temperature. — 
Fleming. 

Why  are  the  strongest  feathers  of  birds  in 
the  pinions  and  tail  ? 

Because  the  pinion-feathers  may  form, 
when  the  wing  is  expanded,  as  it  were, 
broad  fans,  by  which  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
raise  itself  in  the  air  and  fly  ; whilst  its  tail 
feathers  direct  its  course. — Blumenbach. 

Why  do  birds  moult  ? 

Because  they  may  be  prepared  for  winter, 
this  change  being  analogous  to  the  casting 


of  hair  in  quadrupeds.  During  summer  the 
feathers  of  birds  are  exposed  to  many  acci- 
dents. Not  a few  spontaneously  fall ; some 
of  them  are  tom  off  during  their  amorous 
quarrels ; others  are  broken  or  damaged ; 
whilst,  in  many  species,  they  are  pulled  from 
their  bodies  to  line  their  nests.  Hence  their 
summer  dress  becomes  thin  and  suitable. 
Previous  to  winter,  however,  and  imme- 
diately after  incubation  and  rearing  of  the 
youngare  finished,  the  old  feathers  are  pushed 
off  in  succession  by  the  new  ones,  and  thus- 
the  greater  part  of  the  plumage  of  the  bird 
is  renewed. — Fleming. 

Why  do  birds  sing  ? 

Because  of  the  receptacles  of  air  already 
mentioned,  but  particularly  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  larynx,  which  in  birds  is  not,  as 
in  mammifera  and  amphibia,  placed  wholly 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind-pipe ; but,  as 
it  were,  separated  into  two  parts,  one  placed 
at  each  extremity.  Parrots,  ravens,  star- 
lings, bullfinches,  &c.,  have  been  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to  speak  some! 
words : . singing  birds,  also,  in  captivity, 
readily  adopt  the  song  of  others,  learn  tunes, 
and  can  even  be  made  to  sing  in  company, 
so  that  it  has  been  possible  actually  to  give  a 
little  concert  by  several  bullfinches.  In 
general,  however,  thesong  of  birds  in  the 
wild  state  appears  to  be  formed  by  practice 
and  imitation. — Blumenbach. 

Why  do  the  notes  of  different  species  oj 
birds  vary  ? 

Because,  probably,  of  the  structure  of  the 
organs  of  each  species  enabling  them  more 
easily  to  produce  the  notes  of  their  own 
species  than  those  of  any  other,  and  from 
the  notes  of  their  own  species  being  more 
agreeable  to  their  ears.  These  conditions,- 
joined  to  the  facility  of  hearing  the  song  oi 
their  own  snecies,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quenting the  same  places,  determine  the 
character  of  the  acquired  language  of  the 
feathered  tribes. — Fleming. 

Why  are  birds  equally  dispersed  in  spring 
over  the  face  of  the  country  ? 

\ Because,  during  that  amorous  season,  such 
a jealousy  prevails  between  the  male  birds, 
that  they  can  hardly  bear  to  be  seen  to- 
! getherinthesamehedge  or  field.  Most  of  the- 
| singing  and  elation  of  spirits  of  that  time 
1 seem  to  be  the  effect  of  rivalry  and  eniula- 
! tion. — G.  White. 

Why  is  August  the  most  mute  month. . 
the  spring , summer,  and  autumn  through? 

Because  many  birds  which  become  silent 
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GOOD  INSTRUCTION  IS  AS  NECE6SARY  AS  FOOD. 


about  midsummer  rcassume  their  notes  in 
September,  as  the  thrush,  blackbird,  wood- 
lark, willow-wren,  &c. — G.  White. 

Why  do  birds  congregate  in  hard  weather  ? 

Because,  as  some  kind  of  self-interest  and 
self-defence  is,  no  doubt,  their  motive,  may 
it  not  arise  from  the  helplessness  of  their 
state  in  such  rigorous  seasons ; as  men  crowd 
together  when  under  great  calamities,  they 
know  not  why?  Perhaps  approximation 
may  dispel  some  degree  of  cold ; and  a crowd 
may  make  each  individual  appear  safer  from 
the  ravages  of  birds  of  prey  and  other  dam- 
ages.— G.  Jiliite. 

Why  do  ice  so  often  fail  in  rearing  young 

birds  ? 

Because  of  our  ignorance  of  their  requisite 
food.  Every  one  who  has  made  the  attempt 
well  knows  the  various  expedients  he  has 


resorted  to,  of  boiled  meats,  bruised  seeds, 
hard  eggs,  boiled  rice,  and  twenty  other  sub- 
stances that  nature  never  presents,  in  order 
to  find  a diet  that  will  nourish  them ; but 
Mr,  Montagu’s  failure  in  being  able  to 
raise  the  young  of  the  curl-bunting  until 
he  discovered  that  they  required  grasshop- 
pers, is  a sufficient  instance  of  the  manifest 
necessity  thore  is  for  a peculiar  food  in  one 
period  of  the  life  of  birds. — Knapp. 

Why  have  most  nocturnal  birds  large  eyes 
and  ears  ? 

Because  large  eyes  are  necessary  to  collect 
every  ray  of  light,  and  large  concave  ears  to 
comm  and  the  smallest  degree  of  sound  or  noise. 

Why  do  stale  eggs  float  upon  water  ? 

Because,  by  keeping,  air  is  substituted  for 
a portion  of  the  water  of  the  egg,  which  es- 
capes.— Front. 


OLD  TUSSER’S  GOOD  AND  BAD  HUSWIFERY* 


III  huswifery  lielli 
Till  nine  of  the  clock ; 

Good  huswifery  trieth 
To  rise  with  the  cock. 

Ill  huswifery  tooteth 
To  make  herself  brave ; 

Good  huswifery  looketh 
What  household  must  have. 

Ill  huswifery  trusteth 
To  him  and  to  her; 

Good  huswifery  lusleth 
Herselffor  to  stir. 

Ill  huswifery  careth 
For  this  nor  for  that; 

Good  huswifery  spareth 
For  fear,  ye  wot  what. 

Ill  huswifery  pricketh 
Herself  up  in  pride; 

Good  huswifery  tricketh 
Her  house  as  a bride. 

Ill  huswifery  one  thing 
Or  other  must  crave; 

Good  huswifery  nothing 
But  needful  will  have. 

Ill  huswifery  moveth 
With  gossip  to  spend; 

Good  huswifery  lovetli 
Her  household  to  tend. 


Ill  huswifery  easeth 
Herself  with  unknown; 

Good  huswifery  plcaseth 
Herself  with  her  own. 

Ill  huswifery  brooketli 
M ad  toys  in  her  head ; 

Good  huswifery  looketh 
That  all  things  be  fed. 

Ill  huswifery  bringeth 
A shilling  to  naught ; 

Good  huswifery  singeth 
Her  coffers  full  fraught. 

Ill  huswifery  rendeth. 

And  easteth  aside ; 

Good  huswifery  mendeth. 
Else  would  it  go  wide. 

Ill  huswifery  sweepeth 
Her  linen  to  gage ; 

Good  huswifery  keepeth 
To  serve  her  in  age. 

Ill  huswifery  craveth 
In  secret  to  borrow ; 

Good  huswifery  saveth 
To-day  for  to-morrow. 


Ill  huswifery  wanteth, 
With  spending  too  fast; 
Good  huswifery  eanteth. 
The  longer  to  last. 


Ill  huswifery  pineth 
(Not  having  to  eat) ; 
Good  huswifery  dineth 
With  plenty  of  meat. 


•Thomas  Tusser,  a quaint  writer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1516,  at  Rivcnhall,  in 
Essex.  In  1557  he  published  his  “Hundred  Good  Points  of  Husbandric,"  from  which  the  above  is 
extracted.  Fuller  says  of  him  that  he  “ was  successively  a musician,  schoolmaster,  servingman,  hus- 
bandman, grazier,  poet— more  skilful  in  all  than  thriving  in  any  vocation." 
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EXCELLENCE  IN  ANY  CALLING  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  APPLICATION  AND  INDUSTRY. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 


The  name  Stereoscope,  from  the  Greek  I invention,  for  exhibiting  in  true  relief  and 
words  stereos,  solid,  and  slcopein,  to  see,  apparent  'solidity  all  objects,  or  groups  of 

| objects,  by  combining  into  one  picture  two 
| representations  of  these  objects  on  a plane, 

( as  seen  separately  by  each  eye. 

| If  we  hold  up  a thin  book  between  our 
i two  eyes,  with  its  back  towards  us,  and  at 
j the  distance  of  about  a foot,  we  shall  see 
I the  back  and  the  two  sides  of  the  book  when 
! both  eyes  are  open  ; but  if  we  shut  the  right 
I eye,  we  shall  see  with  the  left  eye  only  the 
| back  and  left  side  of  the  book ; and  if  we 
shut  the  left  eye,  we  shall  see  only  the  back 
J and  the  right  side  of  it.  Or,  to  use  a more 
J homely  illustration,  when  we  shut  the  left 
eye,  we  see  only  the  right  side  of  our  nose 
with  the  right  eye  ; and  when  we  shut  the 
| right  eye,  we  see  only  the  left  side  of  our 
| nose  with  the  left  eye.  And  in  general, 
when  we  look  at  any  solid  object  whatever, 
the  right  eye  sees  part  of  it  towards  the 
right  hand  not  seen  by  the  left  eye,  and  the 
| left  eye  sees  part  of  it  towards  the  left  hand 
| not  seen  by  the  right  eye.  Hence  we  arrive 
j at  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  on 
•j  which  the  theory  and  construction  of  the 
Stereoscope  depend,  viz. : When  we  look 
| with  two  eyes  upon  any  solid  body  or  object 
I whose  parts  are  at  different  distances  from 
■ us,  the  picture  of  it  which  we  see  with  the 
right  eye,  or  the  image  of  it  which  is  formed 
! on  the  retina  of  the  right  eye,  is  different 
| from  the  picture  of  it  which  we  see  with 
j the  left  eye,  or  from  the  image  of  it  which 
has  been  given  to  an  instrument  of  recent  I is  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  left  eye. 


BUTTERCUPS 

Let  us  consider  these  two  familiar  friends 
attentively.  In  the  buttercup  the  natural 
leaves  consist  of  mauy  divisions,  while  in 
the  daisy  the  leaf  is  in  one  piece  ; in  both 
leaves,  however,  we  find  the  veins,  or  fibres, 
of  the  leaf  distributed  upon  a somewhat 
similar  plan,  viz.,  a central,  or  principal 
fibre,  from  which  smaller  fibres  arise,  and 
form  a network  of  veins  on  either  side.  On 
cutting  the  stalks,  moreover,  and  examining 
them  with  a magnifying  glass,  we  discover 
a further  similarity  of  structure ; for  we  see 
that  there  itre  bundles  of  woody  tissues  sym- 
metrically arranged  around  a central  pith 
(d).  Above  the  bracts  we  find  the  blossom, 
which  consists  of  the  following  parts: — 1, 


AND  DAISIES. 

Calyx;  2.  Corolla;  3.  Stamens;  4.  Pistil. 
If  we  look  at  the  base  or  back  of  the  butter- 
cup, we  shall  observe  five  small  green  leaves, 
as  it  were,  supporting  the  yellow  leaves  of 
the  blossom,  (fig.  2,  b).  Each  of  these 
green  leaves  is  called  a sepal,  and  the  five 
sepals  together  form  what  is  called  the 
calyx , because  they  are  frequently  united  at 
their  edges,  and  thus  constitute  a cup  (calyx) 
for  the  flower.  Within  or  above  the  calyx 
we  have  five  yellow  petals  which  together 
form  the  corolla , a word  that  signifies  in 
Latin  a little  crown  or  garland,  and  has 
been  applied  to  this  part  because  the  petals 
(the  parts  of  the  corolla)  are  usually  of  a 
brilliant  colour,  and  give  beauty  to  the 


BUTTERCUPS  AND  UAlsits. 


ONE  NEVER  LOSES  BY  DOING  A GOOD  TURN. 


Fig.l. 


flower.  If  we  remove  these  yellow  petals, 
we  shall  find  at  the  base  of  each  (fig.  1,  p) 
a small  scale,  or  gland,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  the  nectary , from  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  organ  which  secreted  honey.  It 
may  here  be  appropriately  pointed  out,  that 
in  nearly  all  plants  with  branched  stems 
and  reticulated  (net- veined)  leaves,  there  is 
a curious  relation  in  the  number  of  their 
parts.  In  the  buttercup  before  us,  we 
found  a calyx  consisting  of  Jive  sepals,  then 
a corolla  of  Jive  petals ; and  in  the  section 
of  the  stem  we  count  Jive  bundles  of  woody 
tissue ; in  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  we 
shall  find  also  the  number  five , or  a multiple 
of  it.  In  all  such  growths  the  numbers 
four  and  five,  or  their  multiples , predomi- 
nate. Within  the  corolla  are  smaller 
organs,  which,  though  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, are  more  important  agents  in  the 
production  of  fruit  or  seed.  These  will  re- 


quire the  use  of  a lens  to  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, but  can  be  distinguished  in  their 
general  outlines  by  the  naked  eye.  Indeed, 


Fig.  2. 

at  first  sight,  the  distinction  between  the 
stamens,  which  are  outermost,  and  of  a 
deeper  yellow — and  the  pistils,  which  aro 
the  innermost,  and  have  a greenish  appear- 
ance— will  be  obvious. 
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HIGH  REGIONS  ARE  NEVER  WITHOUT  STORMS. 


RICH  AND  POOR. 


“ Each  one  knows  where  his  own  shoe  pinches.” 

“ ’Tis  easy  enough  for  ladies  like  her  to 
talk  of  contentment  and  thankfulness ; but 
if  she  were  a poor  ailing  body  like  me,  with 
five  hungry  children  to  care  for,  she  wouldn’t 
find  it  so  easy  a matter.” 

“ Well!  neighbour,  perhaps  the  lady  has 
her  own  share  of  trouble  though  we  don’t 
know  anything  about  it observed  Mary 
Gray,  to  a cross,  sickly-looking  woman,  who, 
as  she  sat  with  her  arms  folded,  by  the  side 
of  a few  dying  embers,  gazed  through  her 
cottage  window  at  a lady  who  had  just 
stepped  into  a pony  carriage,  and  driven 
away  from  the  door. 

“ Trouble ! — and  what  trouble  can  she 
have  in  her  carriage,  with  good  clothes  on 
her  back,  and  a fine  house  to  live  in,  and 
plenty  of  money  in  her  pocket  to  do  what 
she  likes  with  ?” 

“ Oh!  neighbour;”  replied  Mary,  “there 
are  as  sore  trials  iu  the  gentlefolk’s  houses 
as  in  our  poor  cottages.  I lived  ten  jrnars 
among  them  as  lady’s  maid  before  I mar- 
ried j and  many’s  the  sad  heart  I’ve  seen 
among  them ; for  sickness  and  sorrow,  and 
sin,  creep  into  a palace  as  well  as  into  a 
hovel.” 

“ But  then,  they  have  plenty  of  money  to 
get  all  they  like.  Talk  about  it  as  you  will, 
it  is  not  the  same  thing  with  them  as  with 
us  poor  people.  Theirs  are  fat  sorrows; 
ours  are  lean  ones.  Oh ! if  I only  had  my 
poor  dear  husband  alive  as  that  lady  has,  I 
wouldn’t  grumble  about  any  thing  else.” 

Mary  saw  that  her  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hill,  ! 
was  not  in  a state  of  mind  to  receive  com- 
fort from  any  thing  she  could  say  to  her ; so  ] 
she  only  observed  in  a low  gentle  tone : 
“ Yes ; he  was  a good  man,  and  a good  hus- 
band; you  had  a great  loss  in  him ;”  and 
then  added, — “ I just  came  in  to  see  whether 
I could  be  of  any  use  to  you  or  the  children 
this  afternoon.” 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you;”  replied  Mrs. 
Hill,  in  a languid  tone,  as  if  the  effort  of 
speaking  were  too  much  for  her  ; but  seeing 
at  the  same  moment  her  youngest  child,  a 
chubby,  handsome  boy  of  six  years  old, 
raising  up  the  lid  of  a basket  which  lay  upon 
the  table,  and  peeping  into  it,  she  cried  out 
angrily:  “What  are  you  about  there,  you 
little  rascal  ? I’ll  teach  you  to  peep  where 
it  does  not  concern  you.”  And  so  saying, 
she  gave  him  so  hearty  a box  on  the  ear,  as 


to  send  him  roaring  lustily  out  of  the  cottage 
door.  Mary  looked  on  silently  at  this  out- 
burst of  maternal  passion  for  a mere  childish 
error ; but  her  grave,  sad  look  was  in  itself 
a reproof  which  Mrs.  Hill  could  not  endure ; 
so  she  said,  in  an  exculpatory  tone : “ One 
must  teach  children  to  behave ; or  there 
would  be  no  peace  with  them.” 

Many  a less  sensible  woman  than  Mary 
Gray  would  have  offered  some  excuse  for  the 
child,  but  she  knew  that  that  would  only 
make  matters  worse ; she  therefore  sought 
to  divert  Mrs.  Hill’s  thoughts  into  some 
other  channel.  “I  hope,”  said  she,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  “ that  this  warm  weather 
may  help  to  take  away  your  rheumatism.” 

“ A thick  flannel  petticoat  would  do  more 
for  me  than  all  the  fine  weather  in  the 
world,”  replied  Mrs.  Hill,  sulkily. 

“ I thought  that  the  kind  lady  who  is  just 
gone  away  promised  you  one  last  week 
when  she  was  here ;”  said  Mary  Gray. 

“So  she  did,”  answered  Mrs.  Hill";  “but 
she  said  nothing  about  it  to-day,  so  I sup- 
pose she  forgot  all  about  it : those  great 
people  haven’t  time  when  they  go  home  to 
think  of  such  poor  folk  as  we  be : I dare  say 
she  never  gave  a thought  to  it  since  the  day 
she  promised  it.” 

“ Might  it  not  be  in  the  basket  she  left  for 
you  on  the  table  there  ?”  inquired  Mary. 

“ Oh  no ! she  would  have  said  so  if  it  was. 
I’ll  be  bound  there’s  nothing  but  scraps  in 
that  basket.  They  thiuk  their  leavings  are 
good  enough  for  such  as  we.” 

Mary’s  mild  countenance  glowed  with 
displeasure  on  hearing  her  neighbour  speak 
so  unkindly,  so  unjustly,  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  ; but  checking  the  utterance  of 
words  which  came  to  her  lips,  she  said 
quietly : “ Had  we  not  better  look  to  see  if 
the  flannel  is  there  ?” 

■ “ Oh  yes ! the  basket  is  not  so  large  but 
that  it  can  be  easily  emptied.” 

Mary,  having  raised  the  lid,  drew  out  first 
some  packets  containing  tea,  sugar,  arrow- 
root,  and  one  or  two  other  preparations  of 
nourishing  food  for  the  sick  woman.  Be- 
neath was  carefully  folded  a new  flannel 
petticoat,  and  a neat,  warm  shawl;  and, 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  was  half  a crown,  wherewith  to  buy 
meat  for  broth.  Mary,  having  opened  out 
the  petticoat  and  shawl,  carried  them  over 
to  Mrs.  Hill.  A faint  flush  came  upon  the 
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invalid’s  cheek.  She  felt  herself  convicted 
of  uncharitableness  and  injustice ; for  she 
had  spoken  bitterly  of  one  whose  careful 
kindness  had  thus  provided  for  all  her  pre- 
sent wants.  Being  a woman  of  passionate 
feelings,  her  emotions  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  self-condemnation  now  found  as  full  a 
vent  as  her  vexation  had  previously  done. 
“ God  forgive  me,”  cried  she,  bursting  into 
tears : “ but  I have  wronged  the  lady, — 
wronged  her  from  first  to  last.  What  a 
wicked  wretch  1 am  to  have  done  so  ! And 
she,  so  much  better  to  me  than  I deserve  !’ 
And  thereon  ensued  a torrent  of  lamentation 
and  self-accusation,  to  which  her  neighbour 
listened  in  silence.  Mrs.  Hill  beginning  to 
sob  violently,  Mary  offered  her  a glass  of 
cold  water,  which  stilled  and  refreshed  her. 
Then  for  the  first  time,  Mary  ventured  to 
observe : — “ Yes,  the  lady  is  very  kind  and 
thoughtful.  May  God  bless  her  for  it ! Oh, 
let  us  thank  Him  for  raising  you  up  such  a 
friend  in  time  of  need,  and  may  we  put  our 
whole  trust  in  Him  for  the  future  !” 

At  this  moment,  a group  of  beggars  came 
thronging  around  the  open  door.  They 
were  Irish,  as  might  quickly  be  perceived 
from  their  brogue  and  their  tatters. 

“ For  the  love  of  heaven,  give  a morsel 
of  food  to  the  fatherless  childer  and  their 
starving  mother !” 

“ Go  about  your  business said  Mrs.  Hill. 
“Iam  poor  enough  myself,  without  feeding 
a set  of  idle  vagabond  Irish.” 

“ Ah  ! then ; may  ye  niver  want  the  hit 
nor  the  sup  as  bad  as  we  do  this  blessed 
day !”  said  the  beggar  woman  in  a doleful 
tone.  “ Heaven  help  us  ! When  the  poor 
look  unkindly  upon  us,  how  can  we  expect 
pity  from  the  quality  ?” 

Mary  Gray,  seeing  that  the  wanderers 
looked  worn  and  weary,  thought  they  must 
be  far  poorer  than  herself;  so  she  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  them  to  follow  her  home 
and  she  would  give  them  bread,  when  Mrs. 
Hill  relented;  for  as  her  eye  glanced  at 
the  table  her  heart  was  softened  by  the 
sight  of  “the  lady’s”  good  gifts  which 
seemed  to  reprove  her  unkindly  and  sus- 
picious spirit. 

“ Well ! you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  that 
you  went  away  empty-handed  !”  said  she  to 
the  beggar-woman : and  calling  her  eldest 
girl,  desired  her  to  give  the  beggar  a piece 
of  bread  which  was  in  the  cupboard.  The 
child  did  so ; and  she  coloured  up  with 
pleasure  as  she  listened  to  the  blessings 
which  were  poured  out  upon  her  by  the 
woman  and  her  whole  tribe  of  children,  with 


that  impassioned  fervour  belonging  to  the 
Irish  character. 

“ Mother,”  said  Anne  Hill,  “ they  seem 
so  poor  and  hungry  ! may  I give  them  some 
more  bread  r” 

“ Not  unless  you  choose  to  go  without 
your  supper !” 

“ Let  me  give  half  of  my  share.” 

The  mother’s  heart  was  softened  by  her 
child’s  .unselfish  goodness.  A tear  fell  on 
her  pale  cheek.  “ Do  so,  my  child.” 

“ And  may  I too  ?”  inquired  the  little 
chubby-faced  boy  who  had  offended  by  look  - 
ing into  the  basket.  Mrs.  Hill  patted  his 
head  fondly;  for  although  she  had  in  a 
moment  of  irritation  struck  Willy,  yet  he 
was  her  favourite  child. 

“ Yes,  my  darling,”  she  replied  : and  so 
saying,  she  cut  their  remaining  loaf  and 
divided  Anne’s  and  Willy’s  into  two,  as 
they  had  desired.  The  blessings  of  the 
Irish  family  were  once  more  offered  with 
fervour. 

Mary  Gray  looked  on  with  silent  delight : 
for  her  fretful  neighbour  had  learned 
through  her  children  that  there  was  a 
blessedness  in  self-denying  charity  which 
might  be  enjoyed  even  by  those  who  were 
poor  in  this  world’s  goods  ; and  she  had  also 
learned  by  her  own  experience  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  among 
that  class,  of  whom  sho  had  recently  spoken 
with  such  bitterness  and  envy. 

Remembering  that  her  half-hour’s  leisure 
was  ended,  and  that  she  would  be  wanted 
at  home,  Mary  bid  her  neighbour  good-bye, 
promising  to  look  in  again  on  the  following 
day  ; and  placing  within  the  beggar’s  hand 
a penny  (all  that  she  had  in  her  pocket) 
hastened  away. 

It  was  to  a cheerless  homo  that  Mary  re- 
turned ; for  despite  her  placid  countenance, 
hers  was  no  enviable  lot.  She  had  been 
disappointed  in  her  husband,  who,  previous 
to  his  marriage  with  her,  had  been  a sober, 
steady  man ; but  in  consequence  of  some 
losses,  and  through  the  influence  of  evil 
companions,  he  had  recently  been  drawn  to 
a different  course  of  life.  More  than  once 
bad  he  returned  home  to  her  at  night  in  a 
state  bordering  on  drunkenness,  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her  as  she  beheld  him 
reeling  in  this  condition  to  his  own  fireside, 
—him,  to  whom  she  had  fondly  looked  for 
aid  and  counsel  in  the  path  of  piety  and 
virtue.  And  yet,  her  domestic  horizon, 
although  a cloudy  one,  was  by  no  means 
bereft  of  light ; for  she  loved  her  husband 
too  well  not  to  bear  with  him  and  to  pray 
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l'or  him  : and  wheresoever  dwell  Love  and 
Praver,  there  also  will  Hope  be  seen  to 
smile,  and  beckon  us  on  to  future  peace  and 
happiness. 

A celebrated  Italian  writer  has  compared 
human  life  to  an  hospital  where  every 
patient  feels  the  unevenness  of  his  own 
pallet  and  turns  repiningly  upon  it,  while 
he  imagines  that  his  neighbour’s  couch  is 
soft  and  smooth,  and  envies  him  his  ideal 
comfort ; not  knowing  that  each  resting- 
place  has  its  own  inequalities  which  are  felt 
by  those  only  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned. 
Never  was  this  saying  more  fully  illustrated 
than  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hill  and  her  kind 
lady  visitor. 

Lady  Fitz-Allan  was  the  possessor  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  beauty.  We  have  seen 
how  she  was  envied  by  the  poorer  recipient 
of  her  bounty.  And  was  her  lot  indeed  so 
happy  as  to  make  her  a fitting  object  of  this 
hateful  passion  ? Let  us  glance  for  a mo- 
ment at  her  histor-y. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Blanche  Dolban, 
in  compliance  with  her  parents’  wishes,  had 
married  Lord  Fitz-Allan,  a man  about 
twenty  years  older  than  herself.  Courteous 
and  pleasing  in  manner,  prepossessing  in 
person,  and  noble  in  bearing, — with  a culti- 
vated mind,  and  decorous  in  his  habits  of 
life,  Blanche’s  parents  thought  that  they 
were  securing  the  happiness  of  their  daugh- 
ter by  bestowing  her  hand  upon  a man 
who,  in  their  estimation,  seemed  altogether 
worthy  of  her.  Nor  was  the  young  girl 
averse  to  their  wishes.  Just  emerged 
from  the  school-room,  and  totally  ignorant 
of  life,  she  was  gratified  by  Lord  Fitz- 
Allan’s  devotion  to  herself,  and,  looking  up 
to  him  with  a sort  of  childish  admiration 
and  respect,  thought  she  could  not  fail  of 
being  happy  with  the  husband  of  her 
parents’  choice.  So  they  were  married'; 
and  for  awhile  poor  Blanche’s  dream  of 
happiness  remained  bright  and  vivid ; but 
the  moment  of  awaking  came  at  last,  and 
slowly  yet  surely  did  the  unwelcome  truth 
dawn  upon  her,  that  she  was  wedded  for 
life  to  one  whose  heart  had  been  chilled 
and  blighted  by  an  early  disappointment,— 
whose  belief  in  woman’s  worth  and  truth- 
fulness had  long  since  passed  away  as  the 
•‘baseless  fabric  of  a vision,”— and  who 
regarded  her  as  a beauteous  toy,  to  be  trifled 
with  or  neglected,  as  the  caprice  of  the 
moment  might  dictate.  One  only  object 
did  he  passionately  desire ; — that  his  name 
and  honours  and  princely  estate  might 
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| descend  to  an  heir  of  his  own  name  and 
blood.  Year  after  year  of  his  married  life 
stole  on  without  this  desire  being  realised, 
and  as  the  hope  became  more  faint,  he 
gradually  grew  colder  and  sterner,  until  his 
very  presence  brought  a blight  with  it  to 
his  timid  young  wife,  who  had  once  re- 
garded him  with  fond  and  confiding  rever- 
ence. Being  of  a lowly,  sympathizing 
disposition,  she  found  her  only  solace  in 
deeds  of  kindliness  and  charity;  and  a 
certain  portion  of  her  time  was  regularly 
devoted  to  the  poor  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. As  she  was  stepping  into  her 
pony  carriage  at  the  widow  Hill’s  door, 
upon  the  day  already  alluded  to,  she  turned 
back  to  gaze  upon  the  bright-eyed  boy  who 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cottage ; 
and  sighing  deeply,  she  said  within  herself : 

“ Oh ! if  I had  worlds  at  my  command,  I 
would  give  them  all  to  call  that  lovely  child 
my  own  ! Then,  he  would  love  me  again, 
as  he  did  once.”  A feeling  of  discontent 
and  envy  glanced  through  her  bosom. 

“ She  has  five  children ! and  I not  one 
What  avails  all  this  pomp  and  honour,  iff 
am  to  be  miserable  ? The  draught  is  not 
tLe  less  bitter  for  being  tasted  out  of  a 
golden  cup.”  These  thoughts,  however, 
found  no  resting-place  within  Lady  Fitz- 
Allan’s  bosom.  She  knew  in  whose  hands 
her  destiuy  lay,  and  she  bowed  herself  sub- 
missively in  spirit,  saying.  “Thy  will,  not 
mine,  be  done.”  Well  was  it  for  her  that 
she  returned  home  in  this  lowly,  resigned 
disposition,  for  no  kindly  greeting  awaited 
her  there.  On  entering  the  hall,  she  met 
her  lord,  whose  glance  at  once  betrayed  an 
unusual  degree  of  irritation. 

“ I have  been  inquiring  for  you,  madam,” 
said  he,  “ during  the  last  hour,  and  could 
get  no  other  satisfaction  from  any  of  the 
servants,  but  that  ‘ my  lady  was  gone  out 
a visiting  the  cottagers and  here  has  been 
my  old  friend  M‘Leod  waiting  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you.  Methinks  you  would  be  as 
suitably  e'mployed  entertaining  my  guests, 
as  poking  into  all  the  filthy  hovels  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I am  sick  of  all  this  cant 
and  nonsense.  I won’t  suffer  it,  madam 
. . . . You  understand  me,  and  I ex- 

pect to  be  obeyed.” 

Blanche  attempted  to  stammer  out  some 
excuse : she  thought  he  was  engaged  out 
till  evening  ....  she  did  not  know 
he  expected  friends  ....  But  he  lis- 
tened not  to  her  words,  and  with  a freezing 
glance,  begged  to  know  whether  she  was 
now  at  liberty  to  atteud  to  his  guest  ? 
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“ I am  quite  ready,”  replied  she  ; and  as 
the  tears  trembled  in  her  large  blue  eyes, 
she  looked  so  lovely  even  in  her  pale,  sad 
beauty,  that  the  heart  of  a ruffian  might 
have  l>een  softened  by  it : but  Lord  Fitz- 
Allan  was  one  of  those  men  of  the  world 
whose  finer  sensibilities  are  all  withered, 
and  who  regards  tears  as  a sort  of  female 
weapon,  ever  ready  for  use  as  occasion  may 
require.  He  chose  to  think  his  guileless 
wife  was  enacting  a part ; and  after  gazing 
sternly  upon  her,  said:  “If  you  mean, 
madam,  to  appear  in  that  lachrymose  mood, 
I think  it  may  be  more  advisable  for  you  to 
retire  to  your  apartment  and  leave  me  to  do 
the  honours  for  you  to  my  guest.” 

Poor  Blanche  had  no  pride,  no  native 
strength  of  mind  to  bear  her  up  beneath 
this  cutting  blast  of  domestic  cruelty.  She 
had  only  a woman’s  tender  heart,  which 
felt  oppressed  and  chilled  by  her  husband’s 
stern  unkindness.  Happily  for  her,  how- 
ever, she  knew  of  a surer  and  mightier 
strength  than  her  own, — one  that  “ is  made 
perfect  in  weakness ;”  and  lifting  up  her 
heart  in  earnest  supplication  to  Him  who — 

“ Listens  to  the  silent  tear 
’Fore  all  the  anthems  of  the  boundless  sky.” 

she  felt  her  sorrow  lightened,  and  with 
calm  serenity  replied  that  she  felt  quite 
cheerful  again,  and  was  most  anxious  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  her  husband’s 
friend,  of  whom  she  had  so  often  heard  him 
speak.  Lord  Fitz-Allan  looked  at  her 
steadfastly  as  if  he  could  not  understand  the 
secret  of  her  quiet  self-possession;  and 
leading  her  into  tne  drawing  room  presented 
her  to  General  M‘Leod.  There  was  a frank 
cordiality'  and  a respectful  courtesy  about 
the  general  which  at  once  set  her  at  ease 
with  him;  and  before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  current  of  conversation  flowed 
on  so  smoothly  that  no  stranger  could  have 
detected  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  lay 
beneath  that  tide  of  social  life.  Yet  they 
were  there.  Lord  Fitz-Allan’s  worldly 
bitter  spirit  was  there;  Blanche’s  sorrowful, 
half-broken  heart  was  there.  And  this  was 
the  being  whom  Mrs.  Hill,  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  judgment,  had  deemed  so  happy', 
so  enviable  a person. 

Alas ! alas ! if  we  were  only  more  sensible 
of  our  own  faults  and  our  own  mercies, — if 
we  were  only  more  open-eyed  to  the  trials 


of  others  as  well  as  to  their  virtues,  how 
would  the  channel  of  pity,  of  forbearance, 
and  of  love  widen  itself  day  by  day  within 
our  hearts ! 

It  is  not  a very  long  while  ago  since  these 
events  of  a day  occurred,  but  many  a change 
has  passed  since  then  over  the  inner  as  well 
as  the  outer  life  of  those  who  have  here 
been  introduced  to  our  readers. 

Mrs.  Hill  has  “ laid  upon  earth’s  quiet 
breast”  her  rosy-cheeked  Willy,  her 
youngest  and  most  darling  child  ; and  her 
attendance  upon  him  during  a long  and 
painful  illness  has  been  the  means  ol 
arousing  within  her  more  energy  of  mind, 
as  well  as  a truer  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings still  left  to  her. 

Mary  Gray'  has  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her 
husband  rescued  from  the  degrading  vice 
by  which  he  had  for  a while  been  nearly 
enslaved.  He  is  now  a member  of  tin- 
temperance  society;  and  the  hours  which 
used  to  be  spent  at  the  public-house  ar< 
devoted  to  a summer  evening’s  walk  with 
his  wife,  or  to  the  perusal  of  some  instruc- 
tive book  over  their  winter  fireside,  while 
she  sits  at  her  needlework,  listening  to  him 
with  pleased  attention. 

The  longing  desire  of  Lord  Fitz- Allan 
has  at  length  been  accomplished,  for 
Blanche  is  the  mother  of  a lovely  boy  ; and 
this  unexpected  boon  has  served  as  a link  tc 
draw  the  estranged  pair  nearer  to  each 
other  in  heart  and  mind.  Lord  Fitz-Allan, 
however,  has  not  been  suffered  long  to  en- 
joy the  blessing  which  he  had  so  passionately 
coveted.  A sudden  illness  carried  him  of. 
only  a few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  son 
and  Blanche  is  left  as  the  sole  guardian  and 
guide  of  her  noble-boy.  She  mourns  deeply 
her  loss,  for  never,  even  in  his  sternes' 
moods,  had  she  ceased  to  regard  her  husband 
with  tenderness,  and  this  feeling  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  recent  renewal  of  hi; 
affection  for  her.  Life  seeni3  to  her,  how- 
ever, too  full  of  duties  and  of  responsibility: 
for  her  to  indulge  in  a state  of  morbid 
lamentation ; and  so  faithfully  does  sh' 
fulfil  her  appointed  task,  that  in  her  daily 
life  is  realised  the  poet’s  dream  of  human 
perfection  in  a time  of  sorrow  or  of  trial : 

“ Our  hearts  to  God  ! to  brother-men 
Aid,  labour,  blessing,  prayer, — 

And  to  the  past,  a sigh !” 
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INNOCENT  FLIRTATIONS. 


Let  us  sec  how  a young  lady,  who  was 
eminent  for  her  skill  in  making  nets , fared 
with  her  ‘ ‘ innocent  flirtations.”  Lucy  Chal- 
mers was  a gay,  young,  and  pretty  girl,  with 
a competent  fortune,  living  m the  midst  of 
the  best  society,  and  surrounded  with  every 
luxury.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a spirited  young  naval  officer,  of  good  stand- 
ing in  his  profession,  of  good  family  and  ex- 
pectations ; sufficiently  good-looking  to  sa- 
tisfy the  most  fastidious,  and  of  a temper 
and  disposition  with  which  few  could  find 
fault.  Henry  Meredith  was  one  whom  any 
young  lady  might  be  proud  to  have  in  her 
net,  and  if  she  were  wise,  would  try  to  con- 
struct her  cage  so  strong  that  he  would 
never  escape.  But  Lucy  Chalmers,  although 
professing  the  truest  attachment  to  her 
young  sailor,  was  not  satisfied  without  see- 
ing others  in  her  net  as  well.  The  first 
quarrel  of  the  lovers  was  occasioned  by  on% 
of  her  “innocent  flirtations she  had  cast 
her  nets  around  a son  of  Mars,  as  well  as 
round  a son  of  Neptune,  and  played  off  the 
red-coat  against  the  blue  with  great  as- 
siduity, until  the  blue  turned  green  with 
jealousy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  slipping 
his  cable.  The  red-coat,  however,  was  re- 
moved from  the  district  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent an  open  rupture ; and  then  the  lady 
reverted  to  her  older  love  with  'renewed 
vigour,  parried  his  reproaches  for  some 
time  by  protestations  of  unceasing  love  for 
him ; and  then  assumed  the  air  of  one  in- 
jured by  his  suspicions,  frowned  upon  him, 
accused  him  of  seeking  to  break  off  their 
engagement,  charged  him  with  flirting  with 
others,  and  heaped  up  such  a load  of  im- 
probable accusations  that  he  knew  not  where 
to  turn.  And  when  he  professed  forgiveness 
for  the  past,  she  rated  him  soundly,  told 
him  he  had  never  believed  her  faithless,  or 
he  could  never  have  forgiven  her;  that  if 
she  had  thought  him  guilty  of  such  faith- 
lessness as  that  of  which  he  accused  her,  she 
would  never  have  pardoned  him ; he  who 
could  pardon  such  faults  could  only  have  a 
mean  spirit,  and  would  be  certain  to  commit 
them  himself ; and  she  poured  out  such  a 
torrent  of  eloquent  indignation  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way,  ask  pardon  for  the  very 
offences  that  had  been  committed  against 
himself,  and  humble  himself  before  the  in- 
dignant asserter  of  woman’s  rights.  Soon 
after  the  termination  of  this  quarrel  the 
young  officer  was  compelled  to  go  to  sea; 


and  many  were  the  vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy on  his  part,  and  loud  and  strong 
were  the  protestations  of  undying  love  on 
the  part  oi  the  lady.  He  had  not  long  been 
gone  when  a young  lawyer  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  over  whom  she  cast  her  nets. 
He  was  a sighicg.swain,  who  wrote  “such 
pretty  verses”  that  her  passion  for  him  as- 
sumed a very  sentimental  mode ; the  young 
sailor  was  forgotten,  although  she  still  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  him;  and  we 
know  not  how  far  she  might  have  gone  with 
the  lawyer,  had  not  a young  Oxonian,  bril- 
liant in  waistcoats,  the  brother  of  her  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant,  arrived  for  the 
long  vacation.  The  nets  thrown  over  the 
lawyer  were  withdrawn,  and  cast  over  the 
Oxonian.  Another  “innocent  flirtation” 
was  commenced;  the  pair  became  insepa- 
rable. Every  shady  nook  and  dell  in  the 
district  was  witness  to  their  murmured 
vows ; and  many  a rustic  swain  and  village 
lass  observed  them  in  their  haunts,  and 
rustic  tongues  were  not  silent  as  to  what 
was  observed.  The  “innocent  flirtation” 
had  produced  some  rumours  that  deprived  it 
of  the  “innocent,”  and  the  youth’s  father 
compelled  them  to  give  up  their  intercourse. 
These  rumours  reached  her  sailor’s  ears,  who 
again  remonstrated,  and  again  were  his  re- 
monstrances treated  with  scorn  and  ridicule. 
He  must  be  •wild  or  mad  to  be  jealous  of  a 
boy,  the  relative  of  her  dearest  friend ; but 
she  forgave  him  his  suspicions  and  his 
jealousy — they  proved  that  he  had  some 
sparks  of  love  for  her.  She  only  tried  to 
mould  the  boy — give  him  some  air  and 
style ; but  he  was  merely  awkward  and 
boorish;  she  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
and  had  not  seen  him  for  ages.  But  while 
she  was  thus  writing  to  her  absent  lover, 
her  nets  were  round  another — a gay  young 
man  of  fashion,  come  to  shoot  and  sport; 
but  finding  more  attractive  game  in  our  poor 
Lucy’s  eyes,  fell  readily  into  her  net,  and 
suffered  its  meshes  to  eutwine  him  just  as 
tight  as  she  pleased.  Forweeks  and  months 
they  met  as  lovers  only  meet;  the  world 
around  her  supposed  that  her  sailor  love  was 
cast  off,  and  that  she  had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  gay  man  of  fashion ; but  the  time  for 
his  departure  for  other  scenes  arrived,  and 
he  broke  through  her  nets  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  He  went  away  un- 
scathed and  heart  whole ; but  she,  in  trying 
to  conquer,  had  been  vanquished  herself. 
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Her  disappointment  at  finding  her  nets  so 
easily  broken,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some 
slight  feelings  of  compunction  for  her  con- 
duct laid  her  upon  a sick  bed.  Again  the 
sailor  henrd  of  her  proceedings  and  her  ill- 
ness ; again  did  he  remonstrate.  This  time 
she  could  not  deny  the  charge,  and  so  she 
tried  to  cover  it  overwith  a lie.  She  told  her 
lover  that  she  always  disliked  the  gay  man 
erf  fashion;  that  ho  had  been  forced  upon 
her  by  her  father,  who  insisted  on  her  re- 
ceiving his  addresses ; that  she  had  done  so 
for  a time,  but  at  length  had  given  him  his 
dismissal;  and  her  illness  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone 
in  being  compelled  to  endure  his  attentions. 
Unfortunately  for  her  the  lie  was  soon  dis- 
covered. Her  “innocent  flirtations”  had 
sapped  the  roots  of  his  love;  her  moral 
baseness  entirely  eradicated  all  remains  of 
it.  He  was  ordered  on  a distant  voyage 
before  he  could  reply  to  her  last — indeed, 
before  he  was  aware  of  her  untruth.  Ab- 
sence accounted  to  her  for  his  silence.  Not- 
withstanding her  former  failures,  the  nets 
were  again  cast ; and  this  time  the  false  fire 
burned  within  her  with  a fury  no  reason 
could  restrain.  Her  new  lover  was  not  one 
of  your  sighing  swains,  but  a bold,  ardent, 
and  passionate  man,  as  little  given  to  con- 
stancy as  the  lady  herself.  She  became 
furiously  jealous  of  him ; fainted  in  a public 
room  at  seeing  him  attentive  to  another ; 
gave  way  to  every  impulse  of  her  mind ; 
declared  her  love  before  all  who  were  as- 
sembled ; and  exposed  herself  so  thoroughly, 
that  he  himself  left  her  at  once,  without  re- 
mark or  apology.  Still  she  wrote  fond  let- 
ters to  her  absent  sailor,  and  wondered  at 
receiving  no  reply.  Scarce  was  she  recovered 
from  her  last  attack,  before  another  tempta- 
tion fell  in  her  way.  A young  and  hand- 
some curate  seemed  a fitting  object  for  a 
lady’s  net : it  was  speedily  cast,  and  for  d 
time  bound  him  securely.  The  curate  de- 
serted his  holy  books  and  pastoral  cares,  for 
long  summer  rambles  and  moonlight  walks. 
Again  was  the  sailor  forgotten — najr,  all 
her  former  loves  were  forgotten  also ; she 
lived  but  in  the  present : the  soft  and  gen- 
tle praises  of  the  soft  and  gentle  curate  were 
all  in  all  to  her.  But  the  proceedings  of  the 
young  lady  had  been  so  notorious,  that  a 
father’s  watchful  eye  was  now  always  upon 
her;  she  had  been  so  unscrupulous  and  in- 
correct, that  a father  might  well  be  excused 
the  fear  that  her  principles  were  not  strong 
enough  to  restrain  her.  He  had  no  great 
respect  for  the  amorous  curate,  who  in  some 


other  matters  was  not  thought  to  have 
maintained  the  proper  dignity  of  a church- 
man ; besides,  he  was  poor,  as  well  as  base  ; 
and  he  contrived  to  have  the  curate  removed 
to  another  curacy  in  a distant  diocese.  And 
again  the  lady  feund  her  nets  were  broken 
through.  Still  she  heard  not  from  her  sailor. 
And  now  she  began  to  be  alarmed  at  his 
silence ; but  at  length  the  news  arrived  that 
his  ship  was  ordered  home.  Hope  again 
sprang  up  in  her  breast;  he  had  not  written 
because  he  wa3  coming  home  : it  was  not 
because  he  was  offended.  She  had  good 
hope  that  she  had  cleared  away  the  sus- 
picions that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  from  her 
“innocent  flirtations”  with  the  lawyer,  the 
Oxonian,  and  the  man  of  fashion.  She  had 
also  good  hope  than  he  had  not  heard  of  her 
subsequent  “flirtations,”  when  uncontrolled 
passion  led  to  the  public  avowal  of  her  love 
for  an  unworthy  object,  or  when  she  turned 
the  brains  of  the  poor  curate ; but  still  a fear 
hung  over  her  lest  some  kind  and  intimate 
Mend  should  have  enlightened  him  on  these 
matters ; and,  with  providential  forethought, 
she  set  about  preparing  her  defence,  if  she 
should  be  so  charged.  She  was  well  aware 
that  it  was  no  use  to  deny  the  facts  in 
either  instance — they  were  too  public ; but 
what  could  she  say  to  explain  the  furious 
love  she  manifested  for  the  one,  or  the  sen- 
timental fondness  she  had  displayed  for  the 
other  ? Nothing  but  woman’s  wit  could  help 
her  here ; nothing  could  sustain  her  but  the 
belief  that  her  skill  and  .cunning  might  be 
of  more  avail  than  her  forfeited  truth.  One 
hope  she  had  : she  knew  that  Henry  Meredith 
was  a man  of  sense.  Of  that  she  was  aware. 
She  had  some  hopes,  then,  of  being  able  to 
dupe  her  lover  once  more.  She  could  tell 
him.  she  was  fevered — she  was  mad — she 
was  not  accountable  for  her  actions,  under 
the  pressure  of  disease — anything  that  could 
excuse  her  for  her  wickedness  and  folly.  And 
for  the  curate  she  could  take  high  religious 
grounds;  when  the  world  accused  her  of 
flirting,  she  was  only  endeavuuring  to  gain 
religious  instruction  ; to  settle  some  doubts 
that  had  arisen  in  her  mind ; to  place  her 
religious  faith  on  a sure  foundation.  And 
while  she  thus  planned  her  defence,  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  honest}',  strong  hopes 
rose  in  her  mind  that  she  should  be  able  to 
bring  him  to  her  feet,  and  bind  him  faster 
than  ever  in  her  nets.  But  while  she  was 
preparing  her  defence,  and  anticipating  the 
security  of  her  conquest — now,  indeed,  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  her,  from  the  failure 
of  all  her  “innocent  flirtations” — she  was 
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thrown  at  once  into  the  very  depths  of  de- 
spair. The  Portsmouth  paper  was  brought 
in,  and  there  was  an  account  of  the  arrival 
of  her  lover’s  ship ; and  amongst  the  pas- 
sengers she  brought  was  Captain  Henry 
Meredith,  promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct 
in  the  Indian  seas,  with  his  bride,  the 
daughter  of  Admiral  Gardiner,  whom  he  had 
married  at  the  Cape.  The  next  morning 
brought  her  a letter  that  ought  to  have  been 
received  many  months  before  : it  had  been 
wandering  round  the  world,  transferred  from 
ship  to  ship,  and  at  length  reached  its  des- 
tination. It  told  her  that  her  falsehood 
respecting  her  father  having  forced  the  man 
of  fashion  on  her  was  known  ; that  neither 
that,  nor  her  faithlessness,  could  be  forgiven ; 
that  he  set  her  free  from  all  engagements, 
as  he  himself  must  be  held  free,  for  he  could 
never  wed  a heartless  coquette.  The  blow 
was  struck  : all  her  nets  had  been  broken, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  she  settled 
down  into  a sour  old  maid,  for  ever  railing 
at  the  fickleness  of  man.  a 

Ah!  dear  ladies,  beware  the  mimicry  of 
love.  In  man  it  is  never  innocent ; and  in 


you  it  is  always  dangerous — much  more  dan- 
gerous to  yourselves  than  to  those  on  whom 
you  cast  your  nets.  Besides,  what  pleasure 
or  profit  can  there  be  in  making  an  impres- 
sion on  every  triflcr’s  fancy— we  cannot  say 
heart,  for  they  have  none — or  in  listening  to 
every  flatterer’s  vows  ? Wherever  there  is 
flattery,  there  is  a fool  in  the  case.  If  the 
flatterer  is  discovered,  it  falls  to  his  share ; 
if  he  be  not,  to  hers  whom  he  deludes.  We 
have  no  very  great  respect  for  those  who 
stoop  to  every  prize.  A picture  is  often 
so  drawn  that  its  eyes  are  fixed  on  those  of 
every  one  who  looks  at  it : the  lady  whose 
eyes,  like  the  picture,  are  turned  to  all,  is 
as  heartless  as  the  picture. 

“Innocent  flirtations,”  we  fear,  often  lead 
“the  other  way.”  They  seem,  indeed,  but 
too  commonly  a return  to  the  old  Egyptian 
mode  of  worship,  when  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  apes.  There  is  a great 
mistake  in  supposing  that  the  influence 
of  women  is  extended  in  this  way ; every* 
“innocent  flirtation”  that  is  indulged  in 
has  a tendency  to  deteriorate  the  feminine 
character. 


THE  YOUNG  W 

“Now,  Eliza,  after  such  a delightful 
wedding-holiday  as  we  have  had,  would 
it  not  be  a good  time  to  tell  me  your 
secret?” 

A young  and  happy-looking  couple  were 
seated  at  breakfast,  on  the  morning  after 
their  short  honeymoon  trip,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  asked. 

“A  better  time,  dear  James,  could  not  be 
chosen ; but  would  you  really  like  to  hear  it 
now  ? ” 

‘ ‘ Why  not  ? The  sooner  we  begin  to  act 
upon  it  the  better.” 

“ That  is  true,  James ; but  would  you  not 
prefer  to  find  it  out  for  yourself  ? ” 

“Oh,  T have  been  trying  to  guess  ever 
since  you  first  told  me  of  it.  Perhaps,  Eliza, 
it  is  no  secret  after  all.” 

“I  assure  you  that  it  is;  and  a most 
valuable  one  too.” 

“ Is  it  much  known  ? ” 

“ Well,  dear,  I cau  hardly  say;  but  judg- 
ing from  appearances  I should  think  not.” 

“ How  came  you  to  know  it  ? ” 

“I  learnt  it  from  my  mother;  she  often 
told  me  that  all  her  happiness  was  owing  to 
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it.  Were  she  alive  now  she  would  witness 
its  effects  in  us.” 

“You  quite  puzzle  me,  Eliza;  it  must 
be  something  extraordinary  if,  as  you  say,  it 
prevents  man  and  wife  ever  having  a second 
quarrel.  You  may  as  well  tell  me  at  once.” 
“I  am  quite  ready  to  tell  you  James; 
but  I am  sure  that  your  pleasure  will  be 
greater  in  finding  it  out  yourself.  Fortune 
favours  the  persevering.” 

“ Ah,  I know  now  ; you  mean  that  we 
are  to  count  a hundred;  cr  fill  our  mouth 
with  water  ; or  twirl  a chain,  or  some  such 
way  of  getting  cool  when  we  happen  to  be 
angry.” 

“No,  James,  none  of  these  : it  is  much 
more  certain,  and  attended  with  better 
effects.” 

“ Perhaps  you  mean  that  we  should  shut 
ourselves  up  in  different  rooms,  or  not  speak 
to  one  another  for  a week  ?” 

“ No,  dear  James,  nothing  so  cruel  as  that. 
Y6u  will  very  likely  say  that  it  is  no  secret 
after  all,  now  that  I tell  you  The  surest 
way  to  avoid  a second  quarrel  is  never  to 
have  a first  /” 
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UETITI A ELIZABETH  MACLEAN. 
L-khtia  Elizabeth  Land  on,*  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  female  poets 
of  our  age,  was  born  in  London  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1802.  Her  father  dying  when 
she  was  very  young,  and  her  mother  being 
left  with  a large  family  and  but  little  for 
their  support,  Lirtitia,  whose  talent  for 
poetry  was  early  manifested,  devoted  her 
youthful  enthusiasm  to  literary  composi- 
tion, the  fruits  of  which  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  advancement  of  herfamily. 
Her  first  productions  were  brought  forward 
about  the  year  1822,  in  the  pages  of  the 
“Literary  Gazetto,”  to  which  she  continued 
for  many  years  a frequent  contributor,  and 
to  whicn  she  was  mainly  indebted  for  her 
reputation.  She  also  contributed  largely 
to  many  other  periodicals,  and  to  nearly  all 
the  Annuals,  of  some  of  which  she  wrote  all 
the  poetry,  as  of  “Fisher’s  Drawing-room 
Scrap-Book,”  the  “ Flowers  of  Loveliness,” 
and  the  “ Bijou  Almanac.”  This  almost 
ceaseless  composition  necessarily  precluded 
the  thought,  study,  and  cultivation  essential 
to  the  production  of  poetry  of  the  highest 
order.  “ Hence,  with  all  their  fancy  and 
feeling,  her  principal  works — the  ‘ Impro- 
visatnee,’  the  ‘ Troubadour,’  the  ‘ Golden 
Violet,’  the  ‘ Golden  Bracelet,’  and  the 
‘ Vow  of  the  Peacock’ — bear  a strong  family 
likeness  to  each  other  in  their  recurrence  to 
the  same  sources  of  allusion,  and  the  same 
veins  of  imagery,  ir.  the  conventional  rather 
than  natural  colouring  of  their  descriptions, 
and  in  the  excessive  though  not  unmusical 
carelessness  of  their  versification.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  ceaseless  strain  upon  her 
powers,  and  the  ceaseless  distractions  of  a 
London  life,  Miss  Landon  accomplished 
much  for  her  own  mind  in  the  progress 
of  its  career  ; she  had  reached  a deeper 
earnestness  of  thought,  had  added  largely 
to  the  stores  of  her  knowledge,  and  done 
much  towards  the  polishing  and  perfecting 
of  her  verse.” 

Miss  Landon  was  married  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1838,  to  George  Maclean,  Esq., 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  South 
Africa,  and  soon  after  left  England  for 
her  new  abode.  Letters  were  received 
from  her  by  her  friends  in  England,  telling 


* Better  known  to  the  literary  world  by  the 
signature  L.  E.  L. 


them  of  her  employments  and  her  happi- 
ness ; but  these  were  soon  followed  by  news 
of  her  death.  On  the  16th  of  Octooer,  of 
the  same  year,  she  was  found  dead  on  the 
floor  of  her  chambor,  with  an  empty  phial 
in  her  hand,  which  had  contained  prussic 
acid.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  as  a remedy  for  spasmodic  affections, 
and  had  undoubtedly  taken  an  overdose. 
The  stories  that  were  circulated  about  her 
having  poisoned  herself  were  doubtless 
cruel  slanders;  as  a letter  to  a friend, 
written  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  breath- 
ing a spirit  of  content  and  happiness,  was 
found  upon  her  table. 

Of  Mrs.  Maclean's  genius,  there  enn  be 
but  one  opinion.  She  had  great  intellec- 
tual power,  a highly  sensitive  and  ardent 
imagination,  an  intense  fervour  of  passion- 
ate emotion,  and  almost  unequalled  elo- 
quence and  fluency.  Of  more  art  she  dis- 
played but  little.  Her  style  is  irregular 
and  careless,  but  there  is  genius  in  every 
line  she  has  written.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  she  too  often  took  sad  and 
melancholy  views  of  life.  The  following 
are  some  of  her  choicest  pieces 

SUCCESS  ALONE  SEEN. 

Few  know  of  life's  beginnings— men  behold 
The  goal  achieved  ; the  warrior,  when  his  sword 
Flashes  red  triumph  in  I lie  noonday  sun  ; 

I’he  poet,  when  his  lyre  hangs  on  the  palm  j 
The  statesman,  when  the  crowd  proclaim  his 
voice, 

And  mould  opinion,  on  his  gifted  tongue ; 

They  count  not  life’s  first  steps,  and  never  think 
I'pon  the  many  miserable  hours 
When  hope  dererr'd  was  sickness  to  the  heart. 
They  reckon  not  the  battle  and  the  march, 

The  long  privations  of  a wasted  youth  : 

They  never  sec  the  banner  till  unfurl’d. 

What  are  to  them  the  solitary  nights 
Passed  pnle  and  anxious  by  the  sickly  lamp. 

Till  the  young  poet  wins  the  world  at  last 
to  listen  to  the  music  long  his  own  ? 

The  crowd  attend  the  statesman’s  fiery  mind 
That  makes  tlicir  destiny ; but  they  do  not  trace 
Its  struggle,  or  its  long  expectancy. 

Hard  are  life’s  early  steps;  and,  but  that  youth 
Is  buoyant,  confident,  and  strong  in  hope, 

Men  would  behold  its  threshold,  and  despair. 

THE  LITTLE  SHBOUD. 

She  put  him  on  a snow-white  shroud, 

A chaplet  on  his  head; 

And  gather’d  early  primroses 
To  scatter  o’er  the  dead. 
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She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave— 

'Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there, 

When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers. 
And  everything  was  lair. 

She  had  lost  many  children— now 
The  last  of  them  was  gone  ; 

And  day  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 
Beside  the  funeral  stone. 

One  midnight,  while  her  constant  tears 
Were  falling  with  the  dew, 

Sho  heard  a voice,  and  lo ! her  child 
Stood  by  her  weeping  too ! 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white ; 
He  said — “I  cannot  sleep: 

Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet ; 
O,  mother,  do  not  weep !” 

O,  love  is  strong !— the  mother’s  heart 
Was  filled  with  tender  fears; 

O,  love  is  strong !—  and  for  her  child 
Her  grief  restrain’d  its  tears. 

One  eve  a light  shone  round  her  bed. 

And  there  she  saw  him  stand — 

Her  infant  in  his  little  shroud, 

A taper  in  his  hand. 

“ Lo ! mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry 
And  I can  sleep  once  more !” 

And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 
The  little  infant  wore. 

And  down  within  the  silent  grave 
He  laid  his  weary  head; 

And  soon  the  early  violets 
Grew  o’er  his  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  ways — 
Again  she  knelt  in  prayer,  ’ 

And  only  ask’d  of  Heaven  its  aid 
Her  heavy  lot  to  bear. 


THE  widow’s  mite. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  waking  hours 
When  others  are  asleep ; 

When,  moaning  round  the  low-thateh’d  roof. 
The  winds  of  winter  creep. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  summer  days 
Pass’d  in  a gloomy  room, 

When  others  are  abroad  to  taste 
The  pleasant  morning  bloom. 

’Tis  given  from  a scanty  store, 

And  miss’d  while  it  is  given; 

’Tis  given— for  the  claims  of  earth 
Are  less  than  those  of  heaven. 

Pew,  save  the  poor,  feel  for  the  poor; 

The  rich  know  not  how  hard 

It  is  to  be  of  needful  food 
And  needful  rest  debarr’d. 

Their  paths  are  paths  of  plenteousness; 

They  sleep  on  silk  and  down. 

They  never  think  how  heavily 
The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal. 

With  small  pale  faces  round ; 

No  fire  upon  the  cold  damp  hearth. 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

They  never  by  their  window  sit. 

And  see  the  gay  pass  by, 

Yet  take  their  weary  work  again. 

Though  with  a mournful  eye. 

The  rich,  they  give — they  miss  it  not — 

A blessing  cannot  be 

Like  that  which  rests,  thou  widow’d  one. 
Upon  thy  gift  and  thee  1 


THE  EIRST  BABY. 


My  old  shoolmate,  Mary  Thornley,  had 
been  married  nearly  two  years,  when  I made 
my  first  call  on  her  in  her  capacity  of  a 
mother. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  a darling  ?”  she 
cried,  tossing  the  infant  up  and  down  in  her 
arms.  “There,  baby,  that’s  ma’s  old  friend 
Jane.  She  knows  you  already,  I declare,” 
cried  the  delighted  parent,  a^  it  smiled  at  a 
bright  ring  which  I held  up  to  it.  “You 
never  saw  such  a quick  child.  She  follows 
me  with  her  eyes  all  about  the  room. 
Notice  what  pretty  little  feet  she  has : the 
darling  footsy-tootsies,”  and  taking  both 
feet  in  one  hand  the  mother  fondly  kissed 
them. 

“ It  certainly  is  very  pretty,”  said  I, 
trying  to  be  polite,  though  I could  not  see 
that  the  infant  was  more  beautiful  than 


a dozen  others  I had  seen.  “ It  has  your 
eyes  exactly,  Mary.” 

“ Yes,  and  da-da’s  mouth  and  chin,”  said 
my  friend,  apostrophizing  the  child,  “hasn’t 
it,  precious?”  And  she  almost  smothered  it 
with  kisses. 

As  I walked  slowly  homeward,  I said  to 
myself,  “ I wonder  if,  when  1 marry,  I shall 
ever  be  so  foolish.  Mary  used  to  be  a sensible 
gird.” 

In  a fortnight  I called  on  my  friend 
again. 

“ How  baby  grows,”  she  said.  “Don’t 
you  see  it  r I never  knew  a child  grow  so 
fast.  Grandma  says  it’s  the  healthiest  child 
she  ever  knew.” 

To  me  it  seemed  that  the  babe  had  not 
grown  an  inch  ; and,  to  avoid  the  contra- 
diction, I changed  the  theme.  But,  in  a 
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moment,  the  doting  mother  was  back  to  her 
infant  again. 

“ I do  believe  it’s  beginning  to  cut  its 
teeth,”  she  said,  putting  her  finger  into  the 
little  one’s  mouth.  “Just  feel  how  hard 
the  gum  is  there ! Surely  that’s  a tooth 
coming  through  ! Grandmother  will  be  here 
to-day,  and  I’ll  ask  her  if  it  isn’t  so.” 

I laughed,  as  I replied — 

“I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  such  mat- 
ters ; but  your  child  really  seems  a very 
fine  one.” 

“ Oh ! yes,  everybody  says  that.  Pretty, 
pretty  dear!”  And  she  tossed  it  up  and 
down,  till  I thought  the  child  would  have 
been  shaken  to  pieces ; but  the  little  crea- 
ture seemed  to  like  the  process  mightily. 
“ Is  it  crowing  at  its  mother  ? It’s  laughing, 
is  it  ? Tiny,  niny  little  dear : what  a sweet 
recious  it  is!  ” And  she  finished  by  almost 
evouring  it  with  kisses. 

When  I next  called,  baby  was  still  further 
advanced. 

“ Only  think,”  said  my  friend,  when  I 
had  made  my  way  to  the  nursery,  where 
she  now  kept  herself  from  morning  till 
night,  “baby  begins  to  eat.  I gave  it  a 
iece  of  meat  to-day  : a bit  of  real  broiled 
eefsteak.” 

“ What ! ” said  I,  in  my  ignorance,  for 
this  did  look  wonderful ; “the  child  eating 
beefsteak  already  ?” 

“ Oh  !”  laughed  my  friend,  seeing  my 
mistake,  “ what  a sad  dunce  you  are,  Jan  el 
But  wait  till  you  have  babies  of  your  own  ! 
She  says  you  eat  beefsteak,  darling,”  added 
the  proud  mother,  addressing  the  infant, 
“ when  you  only  suck  the  juice.  You  don’t 
want  to  choke  yourself,  do  you,  baby  ? Eat 
a beefsteak!  It’s  funny,  baby,  isn’t  it?” 
And  again  she  laughed,  laughing  all  the 
more  because  the  child,  sympathetically, 
crowed  in  return. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  before  the  long 
expected  teeth  really  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

“Jane,  Jane,  baby  has  three  teeth!” 
triumphantly  cried  the  mother,  as  I entered 
the  nursery.  “Three  teeth,  and  he’s  only 
three  months  old ! Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  like?” 

I confessed  that  I had  not.  The  whole 
thing,  in  fact,  was  out  of  my  range  of  know- 
ledge. I knew  alL  about  Dante  in  the 
original,  and  a dozen  other  fine  lady  ac- 


complishments ; but  nothing  about  babies 
teething. 

“Just  look  at  the  little  pearls,”  exclaimed 
my  friend,  as  she  opened  the  child’s  mouth; 
“ain’t  they  beautiful?  Your  never  saw 
anything  so  pretty — confess  that  you  didn’t. 
Precious  darling,”  continued  the  mother, 
rapturously,  hugging  and  kissing  the  child. 
“ it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 

But  the  crowning  miracle  of  all  was  when 
“ baby”  began  to  walk.  Its  learning  to 
creep  had  been  duly  heralded  to  me.  So 
also  had  its  being  able  to  stand  alone — 
though  this  meant,  I found,  standing  with 
the  support  of  a chair.  But  when  it  really 
walked  alone,  the  important  fact  was  an- 
nounced to  me,  in  a note,  for  my  friend  could 
not  wait  till  I called.  Of  course  I lost  no 
time  in  hastening  to  Mary. 

“ Stand  there !”  she  said  to  me  in  an 
exulting  voice.  “ No,  stoop,  I mean  : how 
can  you  be  so  stupid  ?”  And,  as  I obeyed, 
She  took  her  station  about  a yard  off,  holding 
the  little  fellow  by  either  arm.  “ Now,  see 
him!  ” she  cried,  as  he  toddled  toward  me, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  my  arms, 
though  once  or  twice  I fancied  he  would  fall, 
a contingency  from  which  he  was  pro- 
tected, however,  by  his  mother  holding  her 
hands  on  either  side  of  him,  an  inch  or 
two  off.  “There,  did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  extraordinary?  He’s  not  a year  old, 
either.” 

By  this  time  I began  to  be  considerably 
interested  in  “baby”  myself.  He  had 
learned  to  know  me,  and  would  begin  to 
crow  whenever  I entered  the  nursery  ; and 
I was,  therefore,  almost  as  delighted  as  my 
friend,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  pro- 
nounced my  name. 

“Djane,”  he  said,  “Djane!” 

His  mother  almost  devoured  him  with 
kisses  in  return  for  this  wonderful  triumph 
of  the  vocal  organs  ; and  when  she  had 
finished,  I,  in  turn,  smothered  him  with 
caresses. 

I never,  after  that,  smiled,  even  to  myself, 
at  the  extravagance  of  my  friend’s  affection 
for  her  baby ; the  little  love  had  twined 
himself  around  my  own  heart-strings.  How 
could  I ? 

And  now  that  I am  a mother  myself,  I feel 
less  inclination  still  to  laugh,  as  others  may 
do,  over  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  a mother’s 
love  for  her  baby. 
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HOW  TO  FURNISH 

EARTHENWARE,  PORCELAIN.  AND  GLASS. 


Earthenware,  iu  its  numerous  forms  and 
varieties,  holds  no  unimportant  place  in  the 
tarnishing  of  a house.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  we  are  continually  using, 
which  we  have  constantly  under  our  eye, 
and  which  contributes  largely  to  our  corn- 
tort  and  convenience.  It  is  to  some  extent 
an  educational  medium,  seeing  that  the  ob- 
jects on  which  we  look  day  after  day  tend  to 
cultivate  and  improve,  or  to  deprave  our 
taste.  We  shall  do  well,  therefoi'e,  in  our 
purchases  of  earthenware,  whether  common 
or  costly,  to  remember  that  there  are  true 
principles  to  be  observed  in  the  art  and 
manufacture  of  pottery,  which,  when  ap- 
plied, produce  true  and  elegant  forms  ; and 
that,,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  care  and 
disci  imination,  we  may  have  in  our  cups, 
jugs,  and  basons  objects  of  grace  and  beauty 
which  shall  charm  the  eye  and  refine  the 
taste.  It  is  as  easy  to  do  this  as  to  fill  our 
house  with  deformities,  which  many  people 
contrive  to  do.  from  the  mere  force  of  habit 
and  from  indifference. 

But  with  respect  to  earthenware,  we  have 
to  consider  not  only  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  also  convenient  for  use.  However 
elegant  be  a vase  or  jug,  if  it  be  awkward  to 
hold  or  difficult  to  clean,  its  value  as  a 
household  utensil  is  greatly  diminished  If 
it  be  as  troublesome  to  get  at  the  inside  of  a 
pitcher,  as  of  a bottle,  such  an  article  may 
do  very  well  for  show,  but  its  usefulness  is 
impaired  or  sacrificed.  This  is  a point  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  purchasing  pitchers 
or  ewers  for  the  bed-room,  for  if  not  thought 
of,  the  article  may  prove  a lasting  incon- 
venience. The  Report  on  Design  published 
by  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  furnishes 
an  example.  Figure  1 represents  an  Etrus- 
can vase  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  is 
lifted  from  place  to  place  with  great  ease ; 
but  some  manufacturer,  forgetting  the  dif- 
ference between  lifting  and  pouring,  makes 
the  same  vase  into  a pitcher  by  leaving  off 
one  of  the  handles  and  substituting  a spout. 
The  consequence  is,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  that 
the  handle  becomes  a long  lever  with  a 
weight  at  the  end,  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  by 
one  hand,  while  the  pitcher  has  to  be  turned 
nearly  on  its  side  before  the  water  will  flow 
out,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  Had, 
however,  the  handle  been  placed  at  a,  all 
this  inconvenience  would  be  avoided,  and 
the  weight  being  evenly  distributed,  very 


little  effort  would  be  needed  to  pour  out  the 
water.  This  point  is  worth  attending  to  in 


cording  as  the  handles  are  properly  placed 
or  not,  and  manufacturers  ought  to  remem- 
ber it  as  well  as  purchasers. 

Use  first,  and  ornament  afterwards,  may 
be  held  as  a true  principle.  “ The  New 
Zealander,”  it  has  been  said,  “ or  the  South 
Sea  Islander,  first  forms  his  war-club  or  his 
paddle  of  the  shape  best  adapted  for  use,  and 
then  carves  the  surface  to  ornament  it.” 
Let  this  be  thought  of  in  providing  house- 
hold utensils,  and  we  shall  get  rid  of  much 
that  is  false  and  useless.  A thing  is  not 
ornamented  because  it  has  something  stuck 
upon  it,  the  ornament  should  present  itself 
as  part  of  the  thing;  and  in  proportion  as 
it  does  not  form  part  of  it,  so  will  it  be  an 
excrescence  or  inconvenience.  Over-crowd- 
ing with  ornament,  too,  is  to  be  shunned, 
for  it  deprives  us  of  a chief  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  contrast.  Life  and  repose  charm 
us  when  properly  contrasted ; but  if  there 
be  excess  of  ornament  there  is  no  repose,  and 
something  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  art 
and  of  nature. 

Figure  2 exhibits  a form  of  vase  which 
has  the  merit  of  combining  elegance  with 
utility.  It  is  intended  for  flowers,  and  is 
wide  and  open  at  the  top  to  give  the  blossoms 
room  to  spread  and  show  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  is  contracted  lower 
down  to  keep  the  stalks  from  straggling, 
while  the  swell  or  boss  beneath  serves  as  a 
capacious  reservoir  for  water  in  which  they 
may  find  a due  supply.  Thus  a graceful 
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outline  is  obtained,  and  a form  particularly  } 
suitable  to  the  purpose,  without  resorting  to 


fantastic  devices.  Whatever  may  be  the 
size  of  the  vase,  the  same  principles  should 
be  kept  in  view. 

Fig.  3 is  a simple  vase 
for  the  centre  of  a table, 
or  basket,  or  window  sill ; 
combining  in  its  form  j 
some  of  the  peculiarities  j 
of  figure  2.  Figure  j 
•1  is  a Greek  vase,  gene- 
rally made  of  marble,  and 
being  shallow,  it  should 
Fig.  3.  he  covered  with  the  wire 
screen  used  for  flowers.  Figure  5 is  the 
Coalbroolcdale  serpent  vase,  which  was  so 
much  admired  in  the  Great  Exhibition ; in 
its  numerous  cur  resit  presents  lines  of  beauty 
in  pleasing  variety.  The  examples  here 


given,  through  few,  will  serve  to  indicate 
true  style,  and  assist  in  forming  a correct 
judgment,  yet  affording  free  scope  for  exer- 
cise of  taste  in  their  numerous  modifications. 
Fortunately  the  risk  of  making  mistakes  is 
not  so  great  as  it  once  was,  for  our  manu- 
facturers have  improved  in  taste  and  pro- 
duce fewer  monstrosities ; but  there  is  still 
great  room  for  amendment. 


The  lip,  or  outward  curve,  which  is  so 
suitable  in  a vase,  is  far  from  being  suit- 


Fig.  5. 

able  in  drinking  vessels,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  elegance  of  its  appearance. 
It  facilitates  the  spilling  of  the  contents  of 
the  cup,  or  wine  glass,  throwing  the  liquid 
over  with  the  slightest  jerk  or  movement  to 
one  side,  as  many  persons  have  doubtless 
experienced  to  their  vexation.  Such  mis- 
chances may  be  avoided  in  some  measure  by 
using  other  shapes,  of  which  there  is  a suf- 
ficient variety,  especially  of  teacups  and  sau- 
cers. Among  these  the  form  shown  at  figure 
6 is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  safe,  and 


Fig.  6. 

> serviceable.  It  is  one  that  has  come  largely 
into  use  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  is 
always  a favourite  with  those  who  prefer 
utility  to  that  which  is  inconveniently  orna- 
mental. 

As  regards  colour,  some  plain  tint  is  gene- 
1 rally  the  most  preferable.  White  inside  and 
! buff  outside  is  particularly  suitable  for  tea- 
cups; pure  white,  cream  colour,  and  pale 
blue  are  also  appropriate.  The  variety 
is  however  so  great,  that  every  taste  may  be 
gratified,  due  care  being  taken  to  avoid  a 
multiplicity  of  colours,  which  too  often  pro- 
duces a tawdry  appearance.  The  common 
yellow  ware  has  been  so  much  improved  of 
late,  that  with  the  addition  of  a few  deep- 
tinted  veins  it  somewhat  resembles  scagliola 
marble,  and  presents  a striking  effect  in 
large  basons,  jugs,  and  vases,  and  looks  well 
as  a dinner  service. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  have  else- 
where given  against  representing  animals 
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on  hearthrugs,  or  flowers  on  carpets,  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid  the  like  in  earthen- 
ware. Instead  of  covering  the  centre  of 
dishes  and  plates  with  landscapes  or  bouquets, 
or  other  inventions , it  would  be  best,  as  a 
rule,  to  leave  them  plain,  which  not  only 
satisfies  our  ideas  of  cleanliness,  but  leaves 
out  a picture  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
where  it  is  hidden  when  the  plate  or  dish 
is  in  use.  A simple  wreath,  or  border,  or 
geometrical  pattern  on  the  rim,  would  be 
found  the  most  appropriate.  Outrageous 
as  is  the  old  willow  pattern,  it  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  many  more  beautiful  de- 
signs, because,  as  its  parts  depend  little  on 
one  another,  any  one  may  be  hidden  without 
spoiling  the  effect  of  the  rest,  which  cannot 
he  said  of  modern  landscapes  and  groups  of 
flowers.  Designs  which  include  the  figures 
of  angels,  religious  symbols,  or  subjects 
thereto  related,  should  be  rejected  as  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  articles  from  which 
we  eat  or  drink.  Although  styles  are  various, 
it  is  desirable  to  preserve  a certain  order  in 
the  furnishing  of  a house,  so  as  not,  to  mix 
classic,  mediaeval,  and  modem  in  one  dis- 
cordant assemblage. 

The  quality  of  even  the  commonestEnglish 
earthenware  is  in  general  so  good,  that  it 
fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  in  this  particular  article 
our  manufacturers  excel  those  of  foreign 
countries.  Those  who  have  seen  the  com- 
mon earthenware  in  France  and  Germany 
will  remember  how  coarse  and  clumsy  is  its 
appearance  in  comparison  with  ours,  while 
the  glaze  is  often  so  imperfect  that  it  cracks 
in  every  direction,  forming  a network  of 
dirty  veins. 

The  same  general  rules  apply  to  porcelain 
as  to  ordinary  kinds  of  earthenware.  Gild- 
ing, which  looks  tawdry  on  common  ware, 
is  a real  ornament  to  porcelain,  but  it  must 
be  judiciously  applied.  A greater  variety  of 
colours  may  also  be  introduced;  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  who  will  find 
a pure  white,  with  a tinge  of  rose  or  grey 
in  the  border,  the  most  to  their  taste. 
Figures  in  white  relief  on  a blue  ground 
have  a pleasing  effect,  and  what  is  called 
“shadow  enamel,”  and  open-work  in  fancy 
articles  produces  effects  of  high  artistic  ex- 
cellence. Advantage  has  of  late  been  taken 
of  porcelain  to  apply  it  to  various  uses  for 
which  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
Besides  tea  and  dinner-services,  it  is  formed 
into  vases,  jars,  and  pots  of  surpassing  beauty 
— into  garden  seats,  hand  rails,  balusters, 
fountains,  sinks,  door-plates,  handles,  and 


buttons,  and  a variety'  of  other  objects.  It 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  quality 
of  the  porcelain  varies  with  the  use  for  which 
the  article  is  designed.  In  addition  to  por- 
celain, the  materials  known  as  parian  and 
biscuit  have  eminent  claims  to  notice,  as 
from  them  real  ornaments  can  be  produced, 
combining  the  utmost  delicacy  with  beauty 
of  form  and  finish.  Nothing  looks  better  on  a 
mantel-piece  than  a statuette,  or  vases  of 
parian,  the  manufactory  of  which  is  very 
much  on  the  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  common  kinds  of 
pottery,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ordinary  red  pans,  platters,  pipkins,  and 
such  like,  are  glazed  with  a preparation  of 
lead,  and  as  this  glaze  is  apt  to  melt  when 
exposed  to  vinegar  or  the  juice  of  fruit,  or 
fat,  especially  if  warm,  such  articles  are  un- 
suitable for  cooking  purposes.  In  some 
places  on  the  continent  the  use  of  such 
vessels  is  forbidden  by  law,  that  is,  for  the 
preparation  of  food,  owing  to  the  dangerous 
nature  of  their  glaze.  There  is  not  the  same 
objection  to  stone  ware , which  may  be  used 
with  safety,  and  which  is  now  produced  in 
a variety  of  elegant  and  useful  forms. 

Much  of  what  is  said  above  will  apply  also 
to  glass : it  is  a material  which  admits  of 
almost  infinite  diversity'  of  form  and  pur- 
pose. Since  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  the 
manufacture,  it  has  become  singularly  cheap, 
and  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  devise 
something  which  shall  be  considered  new, 
and  not  without  falling  into  error.  Some 
manufacturers  give  a colour  to  their  glass  to 
make  it  look  like  porcelain,  as  though  a base 
imitation  could  be  desirable.  It  is  best  to 
avoid  imitations;  and  let  us  have  things 
for  what  they  really  are.  .In  the  rage  for 
novelty,  a thing  is  put  for  ward  because  it  looks 
like  something  else;  for  instance,  leather 
to  imitate  wood,  papier-mache  to  look  like 
stone,  and  glass  to  look  like  porcelain. 
Better  to  buy'  the  porcelain  at  once,  and  have 
the  real  thing  and  not  the  imitation.  Other 
manufacturers  make  glass  dead  and  dim  by- 
grinding,  forgetting  that  the  chief  beauty 
and  utility  of  glass  is  its  transparency,  that 
we  can  see  on  the  other  side  or  within 
it;  and  this  advantage  is  to  be  lost,  merely 
that  something  different  may  be  produced. 

Another  mistake  is  the  deep  cutting  often 
seen  on  plates  or  dishes  of  glass : broad  sur- 
faces should  not  be  deeply  cut,  though  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  a border.  The 
same  rule  applies  here  as  to  the  pictures 
on  porcelain  plates.  Excessive  cutting  or 
decoration  is  a sign  of  vulgar  taste. 
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Glass  is  very  suitable  for  the  pillars  of  lamps,* 
and  for  pendants,  knobs,  and  handles  at- 
tention being  paid  that  where  it  has  to  pass 
frequently  through  the  hand  the  surfaces 
must  not'bo  covered  with  sharp  projections. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  glass 
should  look  like  glass ; and  we  may  conclude 
this  chapter  by  repeating,  that  if  the  orna- 


ment on  any  article  interferes  with  its  use,  or 
the  convenience  it  should  afford,  the  object 
is  defeated.  “ The  perfection  of  our  manu- 
facture,” we  are  told,  “ consists  in  combin- 
ing, with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  the 
useful  with  the  pleasing,  and  the  execution 
of  this  can  generally  be  most  conveniently 
carried  out  by  adopting  the  simplest  process.’' 


A GOOD  CUP  OF  TEA. 


To  secure  the  satisfactory  and  economical 
preparation  of  this  favourite  beverage,  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  several  particulars 
which  are  frequently  overlooked. 

Water. — It  is  essential  that  the  water 
employed  in  tea-making  be  good,  fresh,  and 
soft.  Hard  water  sets  the  herb,  and  fails  to 
draw  out  the  flavour.  Pond  water,  or  water 
that  is  stale,  imparts  an  unpleasant  and  un- 
wholesome taste  of  its  own  ; either  may  be 
improved  by  filtering.  A small  portion  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  often  employed  to  soften 
water  for  the  making  of  tea,  anil  is  by  some 
persons  reckoned  a matter  of  economy.  It 
certainly  does  both  draw  out  the  goodness,  j 
and,  by  heightening  the  colour  of  the  liquor, 
gives  the  appearance  of  strength,  but  it  de- 
stroys the  fine  flavour  of  the  tea,  and  to  those 
who  know  better  is  very  disagreeable.  How- 
ever, where  people  are  badly  off  for  water, 
it  may  sometimes  be  useful.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  even  a slight  excess  is  in- 
tolerable ; four  or  five  grains  is  sufficient  for 
a large  pot  of  tea  : it  should  be  put  dry  in 
the  tea-pot  with  the  fresh  tea.  The  above 
quantity  would  lie  on  the  handle  tip  of  a 
common-sized  salt-spoon. 

Kettle. — A good  kettle  that  shuts  closely, 
and  is  free  from  fur.  An  oyster  shell  in  a 
tea-kettle  gathers  the  earthy  particles  to 
itself,  and  prevents  furring.  A kettle  should 
never  be  suffered  to  stand  by  with  a small 
quantity  of  water  in  it.  As  soon  as  done 
with,  it  should  be  drained  dry,  and  well 
rinsed  before  filling.  When  filled,  set  it  on 
the  fire  immediately,  and  let  it  boil  quickly. 

Tea-pot. — A round  tea-pot  is  found  to 
draw  better  than  an  oval  one.  For  material 
the  preference  is  due  in  the  following  order : 
— Silver,  foreign  china,  Britannia  metal, 
black  Wedgewood,  English  china.  For 
management  of  the  tea-pot — Never  let  it  be 
dipped  in  the  vessel  in  which  tea  things  are 
washed,  but  having  removed  the  drained 


leaves,  fill  the  tea-pot  with  boiling  water, 
and  empty  it  in  the  vessel  for  washing  up 
the  rest ; drain  and  wipe  the  inside  with  a 
perfetly  clean  dry  cloth , and  keep  the  lid  off 
or  open.  If  a tea-pot  lid  is  closed  but  a few 
hours,  a dampness  gathers,  which  soon  be- 
comes musty.  Immediately  before  making 
tea,  half  fill  the  pot  with  boiling  water, 
drain  it  perfectly  dry,  and  let  the  tea  be 
made  while  the  tea-pot  is  still  quite  hot. 
The  tea  pot  should  hold  at  least  two  more 
cups  than  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
to  be  supplied  from  it ; one  to  allow  for  the 
bulk  of  the  tea,  and  one  to  remain  on  the 
leaves  between  each  filling.  If  the  tea  is 
drained,  the  next  filling  will  be  good  for 
nothing.  A larger  tea-pot  than  absolutely 
necessary  is  no  disadvantage,  only  there 
must  be  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water.  Thus,  if  the  tea-pot  holds  eight 
cups,  and  three  persons  require  from  it 
three  cups  each,  in  the  first  making  let  it 
be  moderately  full ; after  pouring  out  one 
round,  add  only  as  much  water  as  two  cups ; 
this  will  supply  the  quantity  required  with- 
out waste. 

Tea. — A sufficient  quantity  of  good  tea  is 
essential : inferior  tea  is  but  water  spoiled. 
Black  tea  is  reckoned  most  wholesome,  but 
a mixture  of  green  is  generally  preferred ; 
one  ounce  will  make  two  quarts  of  good  tea, 
not  more.  It  is  best  to  put  in  at  once  the 
whole  quantity  required  ; by  addiug  a little 
, and  a little  the  tea  is  not  so  well-flavoured, 
and  does  not  go  so  far. 

Mode  of  Making. — Having  the  tea-pot 
heated  as  above  indicated,  see  that  the  kettle 
is  actually  boiling  at  the  moment  of  making 
tea,  and  not  before.  If  the  water  is  kept 
boiling  some  minutes  before  tea  is  made,  or 
if  it  has  ceased  boiling,  and  has  to  be  made 
j to  boil  up  again,  the  tea  is  never  well- 
! flavoured.  The  tea-pot  may  be  filled  up 
at  once,  or  “brewed;”  that  is,  put  only  a 
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small  quantity  of  water  at  first,  just  enough 
to  wet  the  leaves,  and  let  it  stand  two  or 
three  minutes  before  filling  up : the  latter- 
mode  draws  all  the  goodness  in  the  first 
filling;  the  former  preserves  an  uniform 
goodness  throughout,  and  a more  delicate 
flavour.  Tea  should  not  stand  more  than 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  before  pouring  out. 
The  tea-pot,  when  on  the  tray,  should  always 
stand  on  a woollen  mat  or  rug,  by  which 


the  heat  is  kept  from  passing  off ; and  if  the 
pot  be  entirely  covered  with  a green  bake 
or  cloth  bag,  the  effect  will  be  still  more  im- 
proving to  the  tea.  Finally,  to  have  a good 
cup  of  tea,  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  sugar 
and  cream  (for  those  who  can  afford  it),  if 
those  articles  are  used  at  all;  and  they 
mingle  much  more  smoothly  and  pleasantly 
if  put  first  in  the  cup,  and  the  tea  poured 
upon  them. 
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ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE. 


STARCH. 


In  tlie  complex 
vegetable  kingdom 
starch  is  a very 
widely  - diffused 
body.  In  almost 
every  growing  cell 
granules  of  starch 
may  be  distin- 
guished by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

These  granules  are 
of  various  sizes,  and 
assume  a great  va- 
riety of  forms ; some 
are  round,  others 
are  flat,  whilst 
others  are  even  stel- 
late. These  gra- 
nules are  always 
found  mixed  with 
other  substances, 
but  they  are  easily 
made  distinguish- 
able by  the  appli- 
cation of  a little 
iodine,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  tests  for 
starch,  and  which, 
coming  in  contact 
with  it,  produces 
a beautiful  blue 
colour. 

Starch  is  found 
in  some  plants  in 
greater  Quantities 
than  in  otners ; it  is,  however,  very  generally 
found  in  perennial  roots  and  root-stocks,  in 
the  stems  and  in  the  seeds  of  plants.  It 
seems  stored  up  in  these  parts  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  developing  organs  of  the 
plant.  There  are  few  or  no  vegetables  or 
parts  of  plants  that  are  eaten  that  do  not 
contain  star.  h.  "VVe  find  it  in  turnips, 
carrots,  potatoes,  cabbages,  parsnips,  beans, 
peas,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Cerealia ; in  chestnuts,  walnuts,  hazel- 
nuts, and  all  other  seeds;  in  the  apple, 
the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and  all 
other  fruits.  In  many  of  these  things, 
however,  it  is  not  the  distinguishing  alimen- 
tary ingredient,  but  it  is  often  separated 
and  used  pure  as  an  article  of  diet.  The 
substances  in  which  it.  exists  in  a tolerably 
pure  form,  and  of  which  we  wish  now  more 
particularly  to  speak,  are  arrow-root,  sago, 
and  tapioca. 


Arrow-root.— 
What  is  sold  under 
this  name  in  the 
shops  is  a form  of 
starch  procured 
from  the  root-stocks 
of  various  species 
of  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Ma- 
rantacece.  There 
are  three  kinds  of 
arrow-root  known 
in  the  shops,  the 
West  Indian  and 
the  East  Indian 
arrow-roots,  and 
Tous  les  Mois.  The 
West  Indian  is  the 
produce  of  a species 
of  Maranta,  called 
M.  aruvdinacea. 
The  East  Indian  is 
produced byanother 
species,  the  M.  In- 
dica.  Whatiscalled 
Tousles  Mois  is  ob- 
tained from  another 
genus  of  Maran- 
taceous  plants,  and 
is  called  Canna 
edulis.  The  part 
of  the  plant  from 
which  the  starch  is 
obtained  is  the  same 
in  all  these  cases, 
and  the  mode  of  preparation  the  same. 
Plants  belonging  to  this  family  have 
what  is  called,  botanically,  a rliizoma  or 
root-stock  («),  an  organ  standing  between 
the  root  and  the  stem.  In  this  root-stock 
the  starch  is  deposited,  and  it  is  separated 
in  the  following  manner  :• — The  root-stock 
is  dug  up,  and  then  bruised  and  placed  in 
water.  The  heavier  parts,  consisting  of 
woody  tissue  and  other  matters,  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water ; it  is  then  collected 
and  dried.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
all  starch  is  separated  from  the  tissues  in 
which  it  is  developed.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess starch  may  be  procured  from  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
seeds  of  plants. 

Although  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
potato  starch,  are  all  composed  of  the  same 
constituent,  their  flavour  is  very  different ; 
| hence  the  preference  given  to  arrow-root  as 
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:ul  ai'ticlc  diet.  This  flavour  depends  on 
hi  thPPnl  If1'f  Prmcinio  wl.ic],  is  produced 
I)lar.u.  from  w'nch  the  starch  is  ob- 
tained, and  by  very  careful  preparing  can 
be  entirely  got  rid  of.  Arrow-root  is  used 

(A) 


Arrow-root  is  frequently  regarded  as  verv 
nutritious ; but  if  what  we  have  stated 
above  is  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  nutritious  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  1 hose  foods  can  alone  be  called  nu- 


Granules  of  Starch.  (A)  From  wheat  and 
barley ; (B)  from  arrow-root;  (CJ  from  Portland 
sago. 

for  making  cakes,  puddings,  and  a thick 
gelatinous  fluid  in  great  request  in  the  sick 
room.  It  is  a property  of  starch  to  com- 
bine with  water  at  a temperature  of  180°, 
and  form  a gelatinous  compound.  This  pro- 
perty of  starch  renders  it  very  useful  in 
cookery,  and  seems  to  increase  the  digesti- 
iiity  of  the  starch  itself. 


Ifaranta  arundinacea—  Abkow-boot. 

tritious  that  contribute  to  the  building  up 
of  the  fabric  of  the  body,  by  adding  those 
materials  to  the  tissues  which  are  being 
constantly  removed  by  the  wear  of  the  body. 
Now,  starch  does  not  perform  this  function, 
and  is  entirely  consumed  in  the  body  in 
\ maintaining  its  animal  heat.  Arrow- root, 

; however,  and  the  other  forms  of  starch,  are 
! frequently  mixed  with  nutritious  matters, 
such  as  milk  and  bread;  and  in  this  way 
the  food  into  which  they  enter  becomes  nu- 
tritious. 

Still,  it  may  be  said  that  children  become 
fat  when  fed  on  arrow-root;  and  this  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  The  explanation  is,  how- 
ever, easy.  "When  the  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  taken  into  the  system  in  larger 
quantities  than  can  be  consumed  in  main- 
taining animal  heat,  they  are  changed  in 
their  characters,  and  become  converted  into 
oil,  which  being  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
produces  fat.  This  oil  is  not  a living  part 
of  the  body ; and  a person  may  get  fat  even 
without  having  his  frame  nourished,  or  his 
strength  increased.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  bear  in  mind,  as  many  persons  get 
fat  upon  certain  kinds  of  diet,  without 
gettiug  any  stronger,  or  more  able  to  per- 
I form  the  functions  of  tho  body. 
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Sago. — Another  form  of  starch  sold  in  the 
shops  of  Europe  is  sago.  It  occurs  in  little 
round  masses,  and  when  very  white  and 
pure,  is  called  pearl  sago.  When  it  is  in 
larger  and  darker  masses,  it  is  called  com- 
mon sago.  It  is  starch  obtained  from  the 
inside  of  the  trunks  of  palms,  and  other 
trees.  They  are  cut  down,  and  the  tissue 
containing  the  starch  being  scraped  out,  the 
sago  is  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as 
arrow-root.  Many  plants  yield  starch  in 
their  stems,  which,  on  being  prepared,  is 
called  Sago  by  Europeans.  The  sago  which 
is  sold  in  the  shops  in  Eugland  is  principally 
imported  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  is  the  produce  of  a palm 
called  the  true  sago  palm,  or  Sagus  leevis. 
There  is,  however,  another  palm  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  the  Sagas  Rumphii  (the 
prickly  sago  palm)  which  yields  the  sago 
that  is  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India. 

Tapioca. — This  is  another  form  of  starch. 
It  is  brought  to  Europe  from  South  America, 
and  is  the  produce  of  a plant  known  to 


Signs  Rumphii — Prickly  Sago  Palm. 

botanists  by  the  name  of  Janipha  manihot. 
It  is  a poisonous  plant,  and  the  Indians  in 
the  countries  where  it  grows  extract  a poison 
from  it,  which  they  use  to  poison  their 
arrows  before  they  obtain  the  starch.  The 
mode  of  preparing  the  tapioca  is  as  follows  ; 
—The  roots  of  the  plant,  after  it  is  dug  up, 
are  bruised  and  placed  in  a bag,  to  allow  the 
juice  to  drain  out,  which  is  collected  in  a 
vessel,  into  which  the  Indian  plunges  his 


arrow,  so  as  to  poison  its  point.  After  the 
root  is  drained  it  is  taken  out  of  the  bag, 
and  submitted  to  a process  such  as  we  have 
above  described  for  preparing  arrow-root. 
Cassava,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  is 
procured  from  the  same  plant,  but  is  pre- 
pared in  a different  way  from  tapioca.  The 
starch  of  tapioca  does  not  differ  in  chemical 


Arum  maculatum—  Cuckoo-Piki. 

1 composition  from  that  of  sago  aud  arrow- 
root,  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  purposes. 

There  are  many  other  well-known  plants 
which  owe  their  dietical  properties  to  the 
I starch  they  contain  ; amongst  these  we  inn}’ 
mention  the  potato,  the  carrot,  the  turnip, 
the  pa'snip,  the  cabbage,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  From  any  of  these  starch  might 
be  prepared.  There  is  a plant  in  our  hedges, 
known  to  children  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
by  the  name  of  “lords  and  ladies,”  and 
commonly  called  “cuckoo-pint.”  This 
plant,  the  ALruin  maculatum  of  botanists, 
contains  an  acrid  juice;  but,  nevertheless, 
its  roots  are  full  of  starch.  When  cooked, 
the  acridity  of  the  plant  is  got  rid  of,  and 
they  are  eaten  with  impunity.  These  roots 
are  employed  in  making  the  substance  called 
Portland  sago  ; which  is  the  starch  eepa- 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  matter  of  the 
plant.  1 his  sago  is  used  for  the  same  pur 
poses  as  the  other  kinds  of  sago. 
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NEVER  ACCUSTOM  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  YOU  TO  DO  WITHOUT  YOU. 


PASSAGES  FROM  A YOUNG  WIFE’S  DIARY 


May  1. — Just  three  months  to-day  since 
William  and  I were  married.  What  a 
happy  time  it  has  been,  and  how  quickly  it 
has  passed ! I am  determined  to  begin  and 
keep  a journal  again,  as  I used  to  do  before 
I married,  if  it  be  only  to  mark  how  the 
days  go  by — one  happier  than  the  other. 
How  different  to  the  days  of  our  long  court- 
ship, when  there  was  always  something  to 
be  anxious  about;  whilst  now,  nothing  but 
death  can  ever  part  us,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  all  the  trials  of  life  must  be  easy  to 
bear  when  borne  together.  Dear  William  ! 
How  kind  he  has  been  to  me,  and  how 
cheerful  and  good-tempered  he  always  is. 
He  was  saying  only  this  morning  that  he  did 
not  think  we  had  had  a single  tiff  since  we 
married  ; and  I am  sure  it  would  have  been 
my  fault  if  we  had.  Gratitude  alone  ought 
to  keep  me  from  quarrelling  with  William 
if  nothing  else  would,  considering  all  he 
has  done  for  me.  How  nice  he  made  this 
place  ready  for  me  when  we  married.  I 
cannot  think  how  he  ever  contrived  to  save 
enough  out  of  his  salary  to  buy  such  hand- 
some furniture.  To  be  sure  he  always  says 
that  it  is  my  setting  it  off  so  well  that 
makes  it  look  better  than  it  is ; and  yet, 
except  the  muslin  curtains  to  the  window, 
and  the  table-cover,  and  my  workbox,  and 
the  flowers,  I have  not  done  much,  I almost 
wish  he  had  left  me  more  to  do,  for  time 
does  hang  heavy  on  my  hands  sometimes 
when  he  is  away.  I wish  that  some  of 
my  neighbours  would  make  acquaintance 
with  me;  for  I know  no  one  hereabouts. 
That  Mrs.  Smith  who  lives  next  door 
looked  towards  the  window  as  she  passed 
this  morning,  and  seemed  inclined  to  stop 
— I only  wish  she  would  ; it  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  have  a neighbour  occasionally 
coming  in  for  a chat,  and  I should  pick  up 
a bit  of  news  perhaps  to  tell  William  in  the 
evening.  Now  I think  of  it,  I will  just  go 
up  stairs  and  take  a look  at  his  shirts  ; it 
is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a button 
off,  though  they  were  all  new  when  he 
married;  or  perhaps  his  stockings  want 
running  at  the  heels.  I wonder  I did  not 
think  of  that  before.  There  is  nothing 
like  preventing  holes  from  coming. 

Ma i 2. — Told  William  last  night  of  my 
plan  of  keeping  a diary,  aud  he  thinks  it  a 
good  one,  and  has  given  me  the  old  ledgei-, 
in  which  he  says  I can  sci'ibble  away  as 
much  as  I like.  And  really  after  writing  so 


much  as  I did  for  aunt  Morris,  it  is  easier  I 
believe  for  me  than  for  most  people  to  write 
down  what  happens  each  day,  and  what 
passes  in  my  mind.  To  my  great  surprise 
who  should  come  in  this  morning  but  Mrs. 
Smith  from  next  door.  One  would  think 
she  had  peeped  over  my  shoulder,  and  seen 
what  I wrote  about  her  yesterday — but  she 
says  she  has  long  been  thinking  of  coming 
in,  only  she  did  not  know  whether  I should 
be  inclined  to  be  sociable.  She  seems  a 
most  respectable  and  pleasant  kind  of  person, 
and  really  quite  superior  to  the  other 
people  in  the  lane.  She  said  she  felt  sure 
by  my  looks,  as  she  had  seen  me  going  to 
church  on  Sunday  with  William,  that  I was 
not  a common  sort  of  person,  and  said  more- 
over that  William  was  a very  genteel-look- 
ing young  man,  and  remarkably  like  a 
nephew  of  hers  who  is  in  quite  a large  way 
of  business  in  Manchester.  Mrs.  Smith 
admires  my  room  very  much,  only  she  says 
her  house  has  an  advantage  over  ours,  in 
having  a passage,  instead  of  the  front  door 
opening  into  the  room.  She  had,  in  fact,  a 
partition  put  up  after  she  came,  to  divide 
one  off,  and  says  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
more  comfortable  it  makes  the  place, 
besides  looking  more  genteel.  I have  often 
wondered  myself  that  William  did  not 
choose  a house  that  had  this  convenience, 
and  I am  sure  it  will  be  cold  in  winter  to 
have  the  door  opening  right  into  one’s 
room  in  this  way,  besides  maldng  the 
chimney  smoke.  Mrs.  Smith  has  asked  me 
to  look  in  as  often  as  I can,  and  says  it  will 
be  quite  a chai-ity  to  sit  with  her  now  and 
then,  she  is  so  lonelv 
May  3. — I think  William  is  glad  that  I 
am  at  liberty  to  have  a friendly  neighbour, 
only  he  says  he  is  afraid  that  Mrs.  Smith 
is  rather  above  us  in  the  world,  and  might 
not  suit  our  humble  ways.  I do  not  think 
this,  however;  but  if  it  were  so,  I would 
rather  associate  with  those  who  are  above 
me  than  below  me.  I mentioned  to  Wil- 
liam what  she  told  me  about  the  alteration 
she  had  made  in  her  house,  but  he  did  not 
seem  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be  so  gi-eat 
an  improvement.  After  breakfast  I put  on 
my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  went  in  to  Mrs. 
Smith’s.  She  keeps  a little  maid-servant 
I find,  which  I had  no  idea  of  before.  I 
found  her  sitting  at  work  quite  in  style, 
and  really  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  snug 
her  house  seems  in  consequence  of  the 
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alteration  she  has  made.  The  sitting-room 
is  of  course  so  much  smaller,  but  that  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sage ; I should  not  have  thought  that  the 
houses  could  ever  have  been  built  alike, 
hers  is  so  superior  to  ours.  To  be  sure  the 
style  of  her  furniture  is  perhaps  better  than 
ours,  and  the  papering  handsomer,  and  her 
carpet  goes  all  over  her  room,  and  she  has 
a very  handsome  hearth-rug.  Altogether  J 
I could  not  help  fancying  our  place  looked 
quite  mean  and  shabby  after  I came  back, 
hut  then  I said  to  myself,  that  William  and 
I were  after  all  only  beginning  the  world, 
and  who  knows  what  we  may  not  be  able  to 
do  by  and  by!  Nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  William  should  have  his  salary  raised 
in  a year  or  two,  and  perhaps  some  day  go 
iuto  business  himself. 

May  4. — William  got  home  nice  and 
early  last  night,  and  read  aloud  to  me  for  J 
more  than  an  hour.  It  was  very  kind  of  ] 
him,  and  the  book  was  very  interesting,  but 
somehow  or  other  I think  I would  rather 
have  talked  to  him.  I wanted  to  tell  him 
several  things  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  said  to 
me — especially  about  the  putting  up  of  that 
partition,  being  such  a trifling  expense.  I 
did  get  it  said  at  last;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  he  seems  to  care  about  what 
would  be  such  a great  improvement  to  our 
place.  Of  course  he  cannot  understand  as 
well  as  I do  how  disagreeable  it  is  for  people 
to  be  coming  to  the  door,  and  lifting  the 
latch  and  looking  straight  in  at  me  as  I sit 
at  work — just  the  same  as  in  any  cottage  in 
the  country.  I think  William  rather 
forgets  that  I never  was  accustomed  to  this  ] 
kind  of  thing  at  home.  Last  night  even, 
when  the  postman  came,  if  he  had  not  been 
so  anxious  to  read  bis  letter,  he  might  have 
noticed  how  the  draught  from  the  open 
door  made  the  candle  flare,  and  the  tallow 
run  down  all  over  my  nice  bright  candle 
stick.  The  letter  was  from  his  father, 
asking  him  to  give  a couple  of  pounds 
towards  fitting  out  his  brother  George  for 
Australia.  William  means  to  send  it  I see, 
and  really  I am  very  glad  that  he  can  assist 
his  relations,  and  should  never  think  of 
saying  a word  against  it — only  it  shows 
that  he  has  plenty  of  spare  money,  and  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  expense  of  the  thing 
that  makes  him  seem  to  dislike  the  idea  of 
altering  our  place.  He  keeps  saying,  “ My 
dear,  I think  it  is  very  well  as  It  is,”  and 
“ Mydear,  it  seems  very  comfortable  tome;” 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
better,  as  I tell  him. 


May  5. — Mrs.  Smith  came  in  this  morn- 
ing and  brought  her  work,  to  have,  as  she 
said,  a friendly  gossip  with  me.  She  is 
really  a most  pleasant  and  sociable  person, 
and  says  she  is  sure  we  shall  suit  each  other 
uncommonly  well.  I told  her  that  I had 
mentioned  to  William  about  the  passage 
she  had  contrived  to  her  house,  but  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  would  be  so 
great  an  improvement.  “ I dare  say  not,” 
said  she,  laughing;  “husbands  very  often 
don’t  like  new  plans,  unless  they  are  them- 
selves the  first  to  propose  them — but  such  a 
young  wife  as  you  ought  to  have  your  way 
in  such  a matter.”  I took  care  to  tell  her 
that  William  was  the  kindest  and  most 
good-natured  creature  in  the  world,  and 
that  no  husband  could  be  more  anxious  to 

E lease  a wife.  “ Then,”  said  she,  “ if  that 
e the  case,  take  my  word  for  it  he  will  end 
by  making  the  alteration  you  want.”  This 
quite  emboldens  me  to  say  a little  more  to 
William  about  our  having  this  partition 
put  up  ; because  I should  not  like  Mrs. 
Smith  to  fancy  that  my  wishes  have  no 
weight  with  him.  I will  see  what  I can  do 
to-night  when  he  comes  home. 

May  6. — I am  afraid  I vexed  William 
last  night,  and  only  wish  I could  unsay 
two  or  three  things  that  I said  about  the 
making  of  this  passage.  I begiu  to  think  I 
was  foolish  to  get  such  a fancy  into  my 
head.  After  tea,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
open  out  his  book,  I ventured  to  say,  “I 
wish  you  would  talk  to-night,  dear  William, 
instead  of  read,  for  I have  so  little  of  your 
company.”  In  a minute  he  had  shut  his 
book,  and  drawn  his  chair  up  to  mine,  and 
said,  so  good-naturedly,  “Well,  little 
Fanny,  and  what  shall  we  talk  about?” 
that  I felt  quite  afraid  of  beginning  upon 
the  subject  I had  in  my  mind.  By  and  by, 
however,  I broached  it,  and  said  I really 
had  set  my  heart  upon  having  our  room 
altered  like  Mrs.  Smith’s,  and  that  I was 
sure  it  could  be  done  for  very  little  expense, 
even  supposing  our  landlord  would  not  do 
it  for  us.  William  said  he  could  not  think 
of  even  asking  him  to  do  it,  after  having 
put  the  house  into  such  complete  repair 
when  we  came  here  ; and  he  added  that  he 
had  fancied  I was  pleased  with  the  place, 
and  thought  it  comfortable.  “ So  I was, 
dear  William,”  said  I ; “ but  I had  no  idea 
till  I tried,  how  uncomfortable  it  is  to  sit 
in  a room  with  a front  door  opening  into  it 
in  this  way — it  is  like  sitting  in  the  street.” 
William  looked  so  vexed  as  I said  this,  I 
did  not  speak  for  some  time.  Then  all  at 
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once  he  said,  “ Well,  Fanny,  as  I wish  you 
to  bo  happy  and  comfortable,  I suppose  you 
must  ha  ve  your  way  in  this  matter.  I can- 
not exactly  say  that  I cannot  afford  it, 
because  you  know  I do  not  spend  all  my 
salary  upon  housekeeping ; but  there  were 
somo  books  I thought  of  buying,  which 
after  all,  I can  wait  for  very  well;  so  if 
you  like  to  speak  to  John  Wilson,  I dare 
say  he  would  do  the  job  as  cheap  as  any  one 
— he  can  make  an  estimate  of  what  it 
would  cost,  and  let  me  know.”  I thanked 
William  most  heartily  for  his  consent,  and 
I am  sure  that  when  the  passage  is  once 
made,  he  will  be  as  pleased  as  any  one  with 
the  improvement.  And  yet  I do  not  feel 
quite  satisfied  at  the  idea  of  his  going  with- 
out his  books,  and  only  wish  he  had  the 
money  for  them  as  well. 

May  7. — Happening  to  see  John  Wilson 
passing  down  the  lane  on  the  way  to  his 
work,  I called  him  in,  to  consult  him  about 
putting  up  the  partition.  He  made  a very 
careful  measurement,  and  then,  after  cal- 
culating wood-work,  and  paint,  and  time, 
he  said  he  thought  he  could  do  it  for  two 
pounds  ten.  I thought  it  would  not  have 
been  more  than  two  pounds  at  most ; but  I 
had  forgotten  about  the  inner  door,  with  its 
handle  and  hinges,  &c.  It  seems  a great 
deal  of  money,  I must  say.  William’s  books 
I know  would  only  have  cost  thirty  shillings. 
They  would  certainly  be  veiy  useful  books 
to  have  always  at  hand  to  refer  to,  and 
William  seems  so  anxious  to  improve  him- 
self, and  to  understand  every  thing  he  reads, 
that  I cannot  help  regretting  that  he  will 
not  have  his  wishes  gratified  as  well  as 
I mine. 

May  8. — Somehow  or  other  I could  hardly 
make  up  my  mind  after  all  last  night  to 
tell  William’  about  John  Wilson’s  estimate  ; 
— but  when  I did  get  it  said,  he  made  me 
feel  quite  at  ease  by  the  open  way  in  which 
ho  talked  about  it  with  me,  and  planned  it 
all  just  as  if  he  thought  it  as  desirable  as  I 
do.  This  is  particularly  kind  of  him, 
because  I know  he  thinks  all  the  time  that 
we  could  do  very  well  without  it.  Before 
we  went  to  bed,  too,  he  took  out  the  little 
purso  in  which  he  keeps  his  savings  (the 
very  purse  I made  him  before  we  married), 
and,  taking  out  the  £2  10s.,  told  me  to  keep 
the  money  myself  ready  to  pay  John  Wil- 
son, as  he  said  he  might  be  spending  it 
perhaps  if  it  was  not  out  of  his  way.  “ You 
know,”  said  he,  laughing,  “ 1 pass  the 
book-shop  every  evening  on  my  way  home, 


and  I cannot  answer  for  myself.”  I could 
not  help  feeling  very  much  this  kindness  of 
William’s  in  giving  up  his  wishes  so  readily 
to  mine  in  the  matter,  and  I told  him  so— 
and  really  it  quite  kept  me  awake  half  the 
night  thinking  about  it.  I think  the  very 
sight  of  that  purse  brought  back  to  my 
remembranco  how  I used  to  say  to  myself 
that  when  once  I was  William’s  wife  I would 
try  so  hard  to  make  him  happy,  and  sacri- 
fice all  my  wishes  to  his.  I began  to  feel 
that  after  all  it  would  not  make  me  half 
as  happy  to  have  my  own  way  as  for  him  to 
be  pleased  with  me ; and  in  spite  of  his 
trying  not  to  let  me  see  it,  I cannot  help 
fancying  that  he  was  a little  hurt  at  my 
being  discontented  with  my  little  home, 
that  had  given  me  such  satisfaction  at  first, 
and  in  which  we  have  been  so  happy.  1 
begin  to  think  that  I was  foolish  in  being 
persuaded  by  Mrs.  Smith  that  my  snug 
little  house  wanted  anything  to  complete 
my  happiness.  Happiness!  How  ridiculous 
it  seems  to  write  that  word  in  connection 
with  such  a trifle  as  this.  As  if  William 
and  I were  not  too  happy  to  care  about 
whether  our  house  is  as  good  as  our  neigh- 
bour’s ! I am  determined  after  all  to  give 
up  this  affair  of  the  passage  altogether.  I 
have  half  a mind — nay,  I am  quite  resolved, 
to  spend  the  money  instead  upon  those 
books  for  William.  Mow  surprised  lie  willbe! 

Afternoon  of  the  same  day. — After 
coming  to  the  decision  I did  this  morning, 
I put  on  my  things  and  set  off  into  the 
town.  I don’t  think  I ever  walked  faster 
than  I did  to  that  bookseller’s  shop.  Luckily 
they  had  all  the  books  I wanted,  or  if  they 
are  not  quite  right  William  has  only  to 
change  them  afterwards.  They  did  not 
cost  as  much  as  I had  calculated,  too,  and 
with  the  discount  they  gave  me  I had 
enough  left  for  the  little  hanging  book- 
shelves that  William  took  such  a fancy  to 
at  the  cabinet-maker’s  the  other  day.’  I 
got  them  all  home  this  afternoon— books  as 
well  as  shelves — and  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  their  arrival  the  nail  was  knocked 
into  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace,  the 
shelves  hung,  and  all  the  books  arranged 
upon  them.  How  nice  they  look,  and  how 
pleased  will  dear  William  be  when  he 
returns ! I declare  I would  not  exchange 
the  happiness  I now  feel  in  giving  him 
pleasure  for  the  finest  house,  with  the 
grandest  entrance  to  it  too.  that  ever  was 
built.  Six  o’clock,  and  William  will  be 
home  at  seven ! 
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HOW  TO  SWEET  A CARPETED  ROOM. 


A day  or  two  after  Jane’s  mistress  had  I 
taught  her  how  to  light  a lire  and  clean  the  | 
gratis  she  was  surprised  by  hearing  very  j 
extraordinary  noises  and  knockings,  and 
rang  the  beil  to  ask  Jane  if  she  could  tell 
what  caused  them.  Jane  said  she  did  not 
know  of  any  noises,  and  her  mistress  sent 
her  to  the  outer  doors,  to  see  if  any  one  was 
knocking  there,  and  into  all  the  rooms,  to 
try  to  find  out  what  it  could  be.  Rut  Jane 
could  find  out  nothing,  and  was  sure  she  did 
not  know  what  caused  the  noises. 

“What  were  you  doing,  Jane,”  said  her 
mistress,  “ when  I rang  the  bell  ?” 

“ Please,  ma’am,”  said  Jane,  “ I was 
sweeping  the  best  parlour— and — Oh ! per- 
haps it  was  the  knocking  I made  there,  that 
you  heard  ! ” 

“Rut  what  were  you  knocking  there, 
Jane  ?” 

“ Oh  ! nothing  in  particular,  madam,  only 
I was  sweeping.” 

With  this  Jane’s  mistress  rose  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  scene  of  sweeping,  and  a 
pretty  scene  of  confusion  was  there.  Jane 
had  set  about  her  business  in  right  earnest, 
and  meant  to  sweep  the  room  thoroughly  ; 
for  which  purpose,  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
moving  everything,  she  had  carried  what 
was  at  this  end  of  the  room  right  across  to 
the  other;  the  footstools  she  had  turned 
upside  down,  and  had  piled  chairs  upon  the 
tables,  .and  some  on  one  another,  and  the 
whole  room  was  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

“ Oli,  Jane,”  said  her  mistress,  “this  will 
never  do ! I approve  of  your  wish  to  sweep 
all  over  the  floor;  but  by  this  manner  of 
doing  it,  we  should  never  have  a clean  room, 
and  the  furniture  of  it  would  be  sadly 
injured.  You  should  very  carefully  remove 
two  or  three  things  at  a time,  just  so  fir 
from  their  places  as  is  necessary  to  give  you 
room  to  sweep  where  they  stood  ; and  having- 
swept,  put  tnem  back  again ; but  be  very 
careful  not  to  knock  one  bit  of  furniture 
against  another ; and  pray  do  not  pile 
things  one  upon  another  ; 30U  can  scarcely 
do  so  without  more  or  less  injuring  some- 
thing; and  I hope  next  time  you  sweep  I 
shall  hear  no  noise.  Knocking  and  sweep- 
ing are  two  very  different  things.  Rut,  now 


show  me  where  you  were  knocking  when  I 
rang  the  bell?” 

Jane  showed  her  mistress,  and  she  in 
return  showed  Jane  some  very  ugly  bruises, 
which  she  had  made  on  the  wainscoting  of 
the  room,  by  knocking  the  woodwork  of  the 
brush  against  it. 

“ I hope,  Jane,”  said  she,  “ that  you  will 
not  think,  as  some  girls  seem  to  do,  that 
what  does  not  tumble  to  pieces  at  the 
moment,  before  your  eyes,  is  not  at  all 
injured  by  any  treatment  you  may  give  it. 
You  have  injured  the  wainscotting  here, 
and  I fear  you  have  also  bruised  and 
scratched  the  furniture,  by  moving  it  about 
as  you  have  done.  Rut  now'  let  me  see  how 
you  use  your  brush.” 

Jane  began  to  sweep,  and  up  rose  little 
particles  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Jane 
used  her  brush  very  much  as  playful  little 
puppy-dogs  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  use 
their  hind  feet,  as  if,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  they  were  trying  how  much  of 
the  road  they  could  kick  up  into  the  air. 
Rut  as  Jane’s  mistress  had  no  wish  to  see 
her  carpet  tossed  up  in  atoms,  she  quickly 
stopped  her  hand. 

She  kindly  took  the  brush  from  her,  and 
showed  her  how  to  draw  it  along,  in  a light 
quick  manner,  taking  as  long  a straight 
stroke  as  her  arm  would  allow,  and  then 
lightly  raising  the  brush  from  the  dirt 
which  had  been  drawn  together. 

“ Your  mode,  Jane,”  her  mistress  said, 
“ of  scratching  the  brush  on  the  carpet  in 
such  a number  of  short  strokes,  and  giving 
it  a jerk  each  stroke,  as  you  do,  instead 
of  clearing  the  room  of  dust,  merely  re- 
moves what  is  in  it  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  leaving  it  to  settle  again,  on  the 
ledges,  or  furniture,  or  floor,  and  so  making 
future  work.  And,  what  is  worse,  it  creates 
dust,  by  scratching  the  wool  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  carpet,  by  which  means  a good 
carpet  will  in  a very  short  time  have  all  its 
beauty  swept  away.  If  there  should  be  an 
end  of  cotton  or  wool,  or  a bit  of  paper,  that 
the  brush  will  not  easily  remove,  pick  it  up 
with  your  fingers,  and  never  give  a needless 
stroke  of  the  brush,  as  it  helps  to  wear  the 
carpet  away.” 
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1 or  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring 
decoration,  few  plants  are  more  useful  than 
the  Cineraria,  or  make  a greater  display 
when  in  blossom.  Although  easily  culti- 
vated, however,  it  is  seldom  brought  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  it  ought  to  be  in 
that  respect. 


As  most  people  are  fond  of  raising  seed- 
lings, when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  a few 
of  the  best  varieties  should  be  selected  for 
saving  seeds  fi-om,  bearing  in  mind  that 
those  chosen  should  be  of  the  best  possible 
form,  and  clear  and  well-defined  colours,  as 
much  depends  upon  this  in  reproducing  new 
and  first-rate  varieties.  When  the  seeds  are 
ripe  let  them  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are 
gathered,  in  pans,  and  raised  on  a very  slight 
hotbed.  When  the  plants  have  germi- 
nated and  have  become  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  them  out  thinly  in  shallow 
pans  or  wide-mouthed  pots,  and  keep  them 
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close  for  a few  days  ; then  gradually  harden 
them  off,  and  keep  them  in  a cold  frame  till 
they  are  sufficiently  large  to  put  into  pots 
singly.  When  large  plants  are  required 
they  should  be  stopped  when  about  two  or 
three  inches  high. 

As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  gathered  the  old 
plants  should  be  cut  down,  or  partly  so,  as 
in  some  instances  the  crowns  rot  if  too 
closely  cropped.  Remove  them  to  some 
shady  place  until  they  push  fresh  shoots, 
when  they  should  be  potted  in  larger  pots 
in  a light  soil,  where  they  will  furnish 
strong  cuttings,  from  which  good  specimens 
can  only  be  obtained.  When  they  have 
grown  about  an  inch  or  two,  remove  the 
cuttings,  and  place  them  in  a compost  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  secure  effec- 
tive drainage.  When  rooted,  which  will  be 
in  a fortnight,  pot  them  off  into  three-inch 
pots  in  light  soil.  As  first-rate  plants  are 
required,  great  care  should  now  be  paid  to 
keep  them  in  a growing  and  healthy  con- 
dition ; they  should  therefore  be  shifted 
every  few  weeks  until  they  receive  their 
last  potting,  which  should  be  about  January ; 
by  no  means  permit  them  to  become  pot- 
bound  while  they  are  in  small  pots,  as  that 
would  induce  them  to  bloom  too  early,  and 
thus  prevent  their  ever  being  such  fine  plants 
as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  best  kind  of  soil  for  specimen  plants 
is  two  parts  good  turfy  loam,  and  equal  parts 
well  - decomposed  dung  and  leaf-mould 
mixed  with  a little  silver  or  river  sand.  As 
the  plants  increase  in  growth,  thin  out  all 
the  superfluousleaves,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
light  freely  and  prevent  mildew,  which  is 
often  very  troublesome,  and  which  can  only 
be  kept  in  check  by  means  of  timely  appli- 
cations of  sulphur  to  the  parts  affected. 

The  Cineraria  should  ouly  be  stopped 
once,  or  at  most  twice  ; more  stoppings  are 
only  productive  of  weak  wood.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  are  long  enough,  tie  them  out 
widely,  keeping  the  outside  branches  as  low 
as  possible,  and  set  the  plants  close  to  the 
glass,  which  will  keep  them  dwarf  and  com- 
pact. Fumigate  occasionally  to  keep  down 
green  fly,  and  water  very  sparingly  during 
the  winter  mouths  ; the  supply  may,  how- 
ever, be  increased  as  spring  advances,  when 
weak  liquid  manure  may  also  occasionally 
be  given. 
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One  of  the  first  inquiries  which  ought  to  be 
made  in  selecting  a dress  is,  whether  it  is 
suited  to  the  complexion  and  character  of 
the  person  who  intends  to  wear  it. 

It  is  evident  that  a dress  of  the  same  cha- 
racter is  not  equally  suitable  to  every  indi- 
vidual, but  that  a certain  relation  is  neces- 
sary between  the  character  of  the  wearer 
and  the  colour  of  the  garment.  “ The  same 
colour  which  would  be  beautiful  in  the  dress 
of  a prince  would  be  ridiculous  in  that  of  a 
peasant.  We  expect  gay  colours  in  the  dress 
of  youth,  and  sober  and  temperate  colours  in 
that  of  age.  We  feel  a propriety  in  the 
cheerful  colours  of  a marriage,  and  in  the 
melancholy  colouring  of  mourning.  There 
is  a propriety  of  relation  also  between  the 
colours  that  distinguish  the  dress  of  certain 
situations  and  these  situations  themselves, 
which  we  never  see  violated  without  some 
degree  of  pain.”  To  these  judicious  re- 
marks it  is  unnecessary  to  add.  The  sub- 
ject for  our  consideration,  therefore,  is  con- 
fined to  the  selection  of  colours  in  reference 
to  the  complexion,  and  the  mode  of  their 
adaptation,  whether  as  acting  by  contrast  or 
by  relation. 

There  are  in  nature  only  three  primary 
colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue ; and  all  the 
hues,  tints,  and  shades  of  which  colours 
are  susceptible,  arise  from  the  combination 
of  these  in  various  proportions. 

We  are  thus  led  to  a principle  of  the 
simplest  application  in  selecting  such  colours 
as  will  best  suit  the  complexion.  Having 
determined  to  which  of  these  primary  colours 
the  complexion  bears  the  greatest  affinity, 
or  which  predominates,  we  are  at  once  en- 
abled to  pronounce  which  of  them  will 
harmonize  with  it,  or  which  will  offend  by 
the  ill-accommodated  contrast. 

It  will,  however,  be  necessary,  before 
proceeding  farther,  to  point  out  the  various 
combinations  into  which  these  colours  enter, 
and  thus  enable  us  more  easily  to  trace  their 
relations  to  each  other. 

From  the  combination  of  the  primary 
colours  arise  what  are  called  the  secondary  ; 
orange,  which  is  composed  of  yellow  and 
red — purple,  which  is  composed  of  red  and 
blue — and  green,  composed  of  yellow  and 
blue — in  certain  proportions,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  point  out.  These  are 
called  the  accidental  or  contrasting  co- 
lours to  the  primaries;  the  orange  con- 
trasting with  tne  blue,  the  purple  with  the 
3’ellow,  and  the  green  with  "the  red . 


In  the  same  manner,  from  the  combina- 
tion of  these  secondaries  arise  the  tertiaries, 
which  are  also  three  in  number ; olive,  from 
the  mixture  of  purple  and  green — citron, 
from  green  and  orange — and  russet,  from 
orange  and  purple.  These  tertiaries  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  secondaries  that 
the  secondaries  do  to  the  primaries ; olive  to 
orange,  citron  to  purple,  and  russet  to 
green.  Out  of  the  combination  of  the  ter- 
tiaries arises  an  incalculable  gradation  of 
colours,  such  as  brown,  maroon,  slate,  &c. 

Besides  this  contrast  or  opposition,  there 
is  also  a harmony  existing  between  all  such 
colours  as  have  something  in  common  : 
thus  either  yellow  or  red  harmonizes  with 
orange,  because  each  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition ; purple,  in  the  same  manner,  har- 
monizes with  red  or  blue ; and  so  on  with 
the  other  combinations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident 
that  each  of  the  primitive  colours  is  contrasted 
by  its  opposite  or  their  combination,  and 
may  be  harmonized  bv  the  secondary  into 
the  composition  of  which  it  enters  . thus, 
blue  is  contrasted  by  orange,  and  is  har- 
monized by  purple ; yellow  is  contrasted  by 
purple,  a compound  of  the  other  two  pri- 
maries, and  is  harmonized  by  orange  and 
green. 

In  the  same  manner,  purple,  one  of  the 
secondaries,  harmonizes  with  either  red  or 
blue,  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  contrasts 
with  yellow,  the  remaining  primary  colour. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  other 
colours.  We  may  merely  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that,  like  every  other  colour,  purple 
has  various  hues,  each  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a particular  name,  such  as 
lilac,  peach-blossom,  &c.,  all  of  which,  with 
a very  slight  knowledge  of  colours,  can  be 
easily  traced  to  their  constituents. 

The  practical  application  of  these  remarks 
appears  to  be  so  simple  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  them  at  great  length.  One 
or  two  observations  on  the  management  of 
complexions  in  which  there  is  a deficiency 
or  a surplus  of  colour  may,  however,  be 
useful. 

When  the  face  is  red,  so  much  so,  we 
mean,  as  to  be  objectionable,  the  unpleasant 
effect  may  be  remedied,  or  at  all  events 
very  much  lessened,  by  the  use  of  a dress  in 
which  that  colour  predominates,  the  com- 
parative brilliancy  and  mass  of  colour  in 
the  dress  serving  to  relieve  and  soften  down 
that  of  the  complexion.  The  use  of  a blue 
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or  green  dress  will,  on  the  contrary,  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  and  should  bo  shunned. 

If  yellow  prevails  in  the  complexion,  the 
same  treatment  is  applicable,  using  articles 
of  dress  in  which  this  colour  predominates. 
As  a general  principle,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  intensity  of  all  colour  is  merely 
comparative.  Two  complexions,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  the  same  degree  of  yellow 
tinge  exists,  will,  to  general  observation, 
appear  very  different,  if  the  one  is  brought 
in  contrast  with  purple,  while  to  the  other 
is  opposed  orange,  &c. 

These  observations  will  suffice  for  the 
adaptation  of  colours  to  complexions  which 
possess  any  peculiarity  of  tint.  Some  faces, 
however,  are  so  pale  as  to  be  utterly  devoid 
of  sufficient  distinctiveness  of  character  as 
regards  colour,  so  that  none  of  these  remarks, 
nor  the  inferences  derivable  from  them, 
apply.  On  complexions  of  this  description, 
a few  more  words  may  therefore  be  neces- 
sary. 

When  the  complexion  is  pale,  the  appli- 
cation of  colours,  acting  by  contrast,  is  apt 
to  produce  unpleasing  effects,  each  removing 
the  colours  to  which  it  bears  most  affinity, 
and  thus  bringing  the  others  more  promi- 
nently into  view;  to  such  complexions, 
white  and  black  offer  the  best  resources. 
Addison,  speaking  of  the  hoods  which 
formed  a peculiar  feature  in  the  dress  of 
the  ladies  of  his  day,  says,  “The  palest  fea- 
tures look  most  agreeable  in  white  sarcenet ; 
a face  which  is  overflushed  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  deepest  scarlet;  and  a dark 
complexion  is  not  a little  alleviated  by  a 
black  hood.  In  short,”  he  continues, 
speaking  of  his  friend,  Will  Honeycomb, 
“he  is  for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in 
that  of  the  hood  ; as  a fire  burns  dimly,  and 
a candle  goes  half-out,  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  ‘This,’  says  Will,  ‘your  Ovid  himself 
has  hinted  where  he  treats  of  these  matters, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  the  blue  water-nymphs 
are  dressed  in  sky-coloured  garments;  and 
that  Aurora,  who  always  appears  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed  in  saffron.’  ” 

When,  however,  the  eyebrows  and  eyes 
are  dark  and  fine,  and  give  character  to 
the  face,  their  effect  will  be  heightened  by 
the  use  of  white. 

“To  brunettes,”  says  a French  writer, 
“a  deep  yellow  hat,  a dress  of  unbleached 
cambric,  in  short,  all  possible  shades  of 
yellow,  from  dark  yellow  to  straw  colour, 
are  perfectly  suited.  Yellow  flowers  among 
their  dark  locks,  indeed,  render  them  almost 
charming.  To  a fair  girl,  on  the  contrary, 


such  a head  dress  would  impart  an  almost 
livid  appearance.  Such  is  the  power  of 
contrast.” 

When  the  complexion  is  fair  and  delicate 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  opposition  of 
colours  is  not  too  powerful,  and  thus,  by 
the  contrast,  completely  blanched.  Dark 
features,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  admit 
but  require  dark  colours. 

When  the  colour  is  transmitted  to  the 
face  by  reflection,  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
lining  of  a bonnet,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  transmitting  surface  does  not  come  too 
prominently  into  view,  and  thus  serve  as 
a contrast  instead  of  a reflector.  For  this 
reason,  the  fronts  of  bonnets  which  serve 
this  purpose  should  be  confined,  not  wide 
and  open  as  if  to  invite  the  comparison. 

The  application  of  colours  to  the  counte- 
nance by  reflection  is  so  difficult,  and  the 
effect  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  light 
in  which  the  individual  may  be  placed,  that 
it  is  always  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  by  the  use  of  co- 
lours acting  by  relation  or  by  contrast. 

Mr.  Alison,  in  his  work  on  Taste,  has 
some  remarks  on  beauty  in  relation  to  the 
colour  of  dress  which  deserve  a wider  circu- 
lation than  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  pages 
of  a Philosophical  Essay. 

“It  may  be  observed,”  he  remarks,  “that 
no  dress  is  beautiful  in  which  there  is  not 
some  leading  or  predominant  colour  dis- 
played ; or  in  which,  if  I may  use  the  ex- 
pression, there  is  not  some  unity  of  colour- 
ing. A dress  in  which  different  colours  were 
employed  in  equal  quantities,  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  body  was  distinguished  by  one 
colour,  and  the  other  by  another,  or  in 
which  each  particular  limb  was  differently 
coloured,  would  be  ridiculous  instead  of 
beautiful.  It  is  in  this  way,  accordingly, 
that  mountebanks  are  dressed  , and  it  never 
fails  to  produce  the  effect  that  is  intended 
by  it,  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  common 
people. 

“Ho  dress  is  ever  remarked  as  beautiful 
in  which  the  prevailing  colour  has  not  some 
pleasing  or  affecting  expression.  There  are 
a variety  of  colours  that  are  chosen  for  com- 
mon apparel  which  have  no  character  of 
expression  in  themselves,  and  which  are 
chosen  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  are  convenient  fer  the  peculiar  occu- 
pations or  amusements  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Such  dress,  accordingly,  has  no 
beauty ; when  we  say  it  is  a useful  or  a 
convenient  colour,  we  give  it  a'l  the  appro- 
bation it  is  entitled  to.  There  are,  on  the 
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contrary,  a variety  of  colours  which  are  ex- 
pressive from  peculiar  associations,  which 
are  either  gay,  or  delicate,  or  rich,  or  grave, 
or  melancholy.  It  is  always  such  colours 
that  are  chosen  for  what  is  properly  called 
dress,  or  for  that  species  of  apparel  in  which 
something  more  than  mere  convenience  is 
intended.  When  we  speak  of  such  dress, 
accordingly,  we  generally  describe  its  beauty 
by  its  character,  by  its  being  delicate,  or 
rich,  or  gay,  or  magnificent,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  its  being  distinguished  by  some 
pleasing  or  affecting  expression ; we  should 
feel  an  equal  impropriety  in  any  person 
choosing  the  colour  of  ornamental  dress  on 
account  of  its  convenience,  as  in  choosing 
the  colour  of  his  common  apparel  because  it 
was  gay,  or  delicate,  or  splendid. 

“Besides  all  this,”  he  continues,  after  in- 
troducing the  remarks  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  colour  of  the  dress  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wearer,  or  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed,  which  we  have  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
“there  is  a relation  of  a still  more  delicate 
kind  between  the  colour  of  the  dress  and 
the  form  of  the  person  who  wears  it,  which, 
however  little  attended  to,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  in  the  composition 
of  dress,  and  which  is  never  observed  or 
violated  without  either  increasing  or  dimw 
nishing  the  beauty  of  the  person  it  distin- 
guishes. As  the  general  beauty  of  dress 
depends  upon  the  predominant  colour  being 
distinguished  by  some  pleasing  or  interest- 
ing expression,  so  the  beauty  of  dress  in  any 
particular  situation  or  character  depends 
upon  this  expression  being  suited  to  that 
particular  character  or  situation. 

“No  dress  is  ever  considered  as  beautiful 
in  which  the  composition  of  the  inferior  co- 
lours is  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  prevailing  colour.  The  mere 
accumulation  of  different  colours  without 


any  regard  to  the  general  colour  of  the  dress, 
every  one  knows  to  be  proverbially  expres- 
sive of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  To  suit 
these  colours,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
prevailing  colour,  is  considered  as  the  great 
criterion  of  taste  in  this  kind  of  composition. 
If  you  inquire  accordingly  why,  in  any 
particular  case,  such  colours  are  not  suited 
to  the  dress,  you  will  be  told  that  they  are 
either  too  glaring,  too  solemn,  too  gay,  or 
too  delicate  for  the  predominant  colour;  in 
other  words,  that  thev  do  not  accord  with 
the  expression  of  the  dress,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  composition  is  not  beautiful. 
Whenever,  in  speaking  of  dress,  it  is  said 
that  colours  either  suit  or  do  not  suit, 
what  is  meant  or  felt,  I believe,  is,  that 
their  expressions  either  agree  or  do  not 
! agree. 

“It  is  upon  the  same  account  that  differ- 
ent colours  in  dress  admit  of  very  different 
degrees  of  variety  in  the  composition  of  the 
subordinate  colours.  Rich  colours  admit  of 
little  variety ; grave  or  melancholy  colours, 
of  less.  Delicate  colours  admit  more  of 
contrast  than  of  variety.  Gay  or  cheerful 
colours  demand  a great  proportion  of  variety. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  proportion  which  is 
beautiful  is  that  which  accords  with  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  emotion  that  the  pre- 
dominant colour  excites.  Strong  emotions, 
and  emotions  which  border  upon  pain,  re- 
quire uniformity  in  their  objects.  Rich, 
magnificent,  or  mournful  dresses  require, 
therefore,  a great  proportion  of  uniformity 
in  the  composition  of  the  colouring.  Weak 
j emotions  require  to  be  supported  and  en- 
livened. Dresses  of  a gentle  or  delicate  cha- 
racter are,  therefore,  best  illustrated  by 
contrast.  Emotions  which  belong  to  plea- 
sure demand  variety  in  their  objects. 
Dresses  of  a gay  character  admit,  therefore, 
of  a greater  proportion  of  variety  in  their 
colouring  than  any  of  the  others.” 


ANGRY  WORDS. 


Amgry  words  are  lightly  spoken 
In  a rash  and  thoughtless  hour; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 
By  their  deep  insidious  power. 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  'ccling. 
Ne’er  before  by  anger  stirr'd, 

Oft  are  rent,  past  human  healing. 

By  a single  angry  word. 

Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow — 
Bitter  poison  drops  are  they — 
Wearing  tor  the  coming  morrow 
Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 


Angry  words— oh,  let  th  m never 
Prom  the  tongue  unbridled  slip ! 
May  the  heart’s  best  impulse  ever 
Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip  1 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

^ Friendship  is  too  sacred  far. 

For  a moment’s  reckless  folly 
Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 

Angry  words  ate  lightly  spoken, 

Bit  teresnhouglits  are  rashly  stirr’d ; 
Brightest  links  ol  life  are  broken 
By  a single  angry  word ! 
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'fUI£  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 


BE  THANKFUL:  WHO  HAS  NOT  SOME  CAUSE  FOR  GRATITUDE? 


LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 


I iie  first  rule  to  be  observed  in  our  floral 
grammar  is,  that  the  pronoun  I or  me  is  ex- 
pressed by  inclining  the  symbol  flower  to  the 
tr/t,'  and  the  pronouns  thou  and  thee  by  in- 
clining it  to  tli aright.  When,  however,  it  is 
not  a real  flower  offered,  but  a representation 
upon  paper,  these  positions  must  be  reversed, 
so  that  the  symbol  leans  to  the  heart  of  the 
person  whom  it  is  to  signify. 

The  second  rule  is,  that  the  opposite  of  a 
particular  sentiment  expressed  by  a flower 
presented  upright  is  denoted  when  the  sym- 
bol is  reversed ; thus,  a rose-bud  sent  up- 
right, with  its  thorns  and  leaves,  means,  “1 
fear,  but  I hope.”  If  the  bud  is  returned 
upside  down,  it  means,  “You  must  neither 
hope  nor  fear.”  Should  the  thorns,  how- 
ever, be  stripped  oft',  the  signification  is, 
“There  is  _ everything  to  hope;”  but  if 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  “There  is  everything 
to  fear.”  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
expression  of  almost  all  flowers  may  be 
varied  by  a change  in  their  positions,  or  an 
alteration  of  their  state  or  condition.  For 
example,  the  marigold  flower  placed  in  the 
hand  signifies  “trouble  of  spirits;”  on  the 
heart,  “trouble  of  love;”  on  the  bosom, 
“weariness.”  The  pansy  held  upright 
denotes  “ heart’ s-ease;”  reversed,  it  speaks 
the  contrary.  When  presented  upright,  it 
says,  “Think  of  me;”  and  when  pendent, 
“Forget  me.”  So,  too,  the  amaryllis,  which 
is  the  emblem  of  pride,  may  be  made  to  ex- 
press, “ My  pride  is  humbled,”  or,  “Your  pride 
is  checked,”  by  holding  it  downwards,  and 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  sense  requires. 
Then,  again,  the  wallflower,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  in  misfortune,  if  pre- 
sented with  the  stalk  upward,  would  inti- 
mate that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  turned 
was  unfaithful  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

The  third  rule  has  relation  to  the  manner 
in  which  certain  words  may  be  represented ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  articles,  by  tendrils 
with  single,  double,  and  treble  branches,  as 
under : — 


The . , 


The  numbers  are  represented  by  leaflet; 
running  from  one  to  eleven,  as  thus : — 


From  eleven  to  twenty",  berries  are  added . 
to  the  ten  leaves,  thus : — 


12 


From  twenty  to  one  hundred,  compound 
leaves  are  added  to  the  other  ten  for  the 
decimals,  and  berries  stand  for  the  odd 
numbers,  so : — 


20 


LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS, 


HEAVEN  HELPS  THOSE  WHO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 


Tliis  is,  however,  as  far  as  we  need  carry 
the  example.  Our  readers  will  at  once 
understand  our  application  for  the  principles 
laid  down  as  a basis  for  this  delightful  lan- 
guage of  flowers,  in  which  all  the  days  of 
the  week  are  symbolized  as  follow  : — 
Monday  by  a leaf  of  the  lotu3  or  water- 
lily  (Nymphcca),  half  represented  light,  half 
dark.  Selected  because  the  eastern  nations 
consider  the  lotus  as 


A hundred  is  represented  by  ten  tens; 
and  this  mav  increased  by  a third  leaflet  and 
a branch  of  berries  up  to  999. 


“ The  emblem  aud  cradle  of  creative  night.” 


Tuesday  has  a leaf,  half  of  which  is  light » 
to  signify  the  heavens;  and  the  other  halt 
blue  or  sea-green,  meaning  the  waters,  in 
reference  to  the  second  day’s  work  of 


creation.  . . . 

Wednesday.  The  emblematical  leaf  for 
this  day  is  divided  into  three  colours  : light 
for  the  heavens,  blue  for  the  waters,  and 


I green  for  the  earth. 

Thursday  has  a green  lotus  leaf,  on 
' which  is  placed  a flower,  figurative  of  the 
great  luminary  created  on  the  fourth  day.  _ 

Friday  has  a leaf  on  which  an  insect  is 
feeding— “Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
1 living  creatures.” 

Saturday.  The  leaf  for  thi3  day  is  filled 
with  fruit “I  have  given  you  every  herb 
bearing  seed,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the 
fruit.” 

Sunday.  Simply  an  olive  leaf,  sacred  to 
peace  or  rest. 


100 

A thousand  may  be  symbolized  by  a frond 
of  fern  having  ten  or  more  leaves,  and  . to 
this  a common  leaflet  may  be  added  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  thousands.  In  this 
way  any  given  number  may  be  represented 
in  Foliage,  such  as  the  date  of  a year  in  which 
a birthday,  or  other  event,  occurs  to  which 
it  is  desirable  to  make  allusion,  in  an  em- 
blematic wreath  or  floral  picture.  Thus,  if 
I presented  my  love  with  a mute  yet  eloquent 
expression  of  good  wishes  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday  I should  probably  do  it  in  this 
wise  : — Within  an  evergreen  wreath  (lasting 
as  my  affection),  consisting  of  ten  leaflets 
and  eight  berries  (the  age  of  the  beloved 
one),  I would  place  a red  rose-bud  (pure 
and  lovely),  or  a white  lily  (pure  and 
modest),  its  spotless  petals  half  concealing 
a ripe  strawberry  (perfect  excellence) ; and 
to  this  I might  add  a blossom  of  the  rose- 
scented  geranium  (expresive  of  my  pre- 
ference), a peach  blossom  to  say,  “lam  your 
captive,”  fern  for  sincerity,  and,  perhaps, 
bachelor’s  buttons  for  hope  in  love. 


The  floral  emblems  of  the  month  are  thus 
given  by  Philips : — 

January  is  represented  by  a robin,  en- 
circled in  a garland  of  sweet-scented  tussi- 
lago  ( Tussilago  fray  fans)',  since  the  one 
cheers  our  dwellings  at  this  season  by  its 
chirrup,  whilst  the  other  regales  the  early 
month  by  its  fragrance. 

February  has  a wreath  of  snowdrops 
( Galanthus  nivalis ) surrounding  a pair  of 
goldfinches;  that  being  the  month  in  which 
those  flowers  appear,  and  on  which,  also, 
the  birds  begin  to  couple. 

March  is  distinguished  by  the  hierogly- 
phics of  a bird’s  nest  encircled  by  a branch 
of  the  almond  ( Amygdalus ), 

“That  blooms  on  the  leafless  bough.” 

April.  For  this  month  we  have  a linnet 
on  his  nest  in  the  midst  of  a bush  of 

“The  vernal  furze  with  golden  baskets  hung.” 

May.  A nest  of  young  birds  clamorous 
for  food,  in  a hawthorn  bush  in  full  flower, 
represents  this  month. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION, 


NOTHING  IS  TOO  DIFFICULT  FOR  DILIGENCE  TO  OVERCOME. 


Junk  lias  a wreath  of  flowing  grapes,  en- 
compassing a branch  of  ripe  strawberries ; 
and 

July  a bunch  of  red  cherries,  enwreathed 
with  the  fragant  purple  thyme.  For 

August  is  woven  a coronal  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  encircling  ripe  plums. 

September  has  a cluster  of  purple  grapes, 
with  a wreath  of  hops — 

“For  clustering  grapes  are  his  peculiar  care.” 


October  is  represented  with  various- 
coloured  China-asters  and  clusters  of  hazel- 
nuts. 

November  has  a garland  of  flowing  ivy 
with  turnips  and  carrots  in  the  centre ; anc 
for 

December  is  woven  a garland  of  holly, 
with  its  glossy  green  leaves  and  vermilion 
berries,  from  the  centre  of  which  hangs  a 
branch  of  mirth-inspiring  mistletoe. 


A MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE. 


Abas  that  such  a phrase  should  ever  sully 
the  lips  of  an  Englishwoman ! Well  may  we 
strive  to  hide  somewhat  of  its  deformity  under 
a foreign  dress,  when  we  speak  lightly  and 
carelessly,  amid  the  flow  of  playful  conver- 
sation, of  a “manage  de  convenance,”  as 
if  we  were  not  uttering  in  those  words  high 
treason  against  man’s  honour  and  woman  s 
purity.  For  what  does  the  phrase  imply, 
but  the  desecration  of  that  sacred  bond— 
the  last  relic  of  that  glorious  Eden  life—  that 
divine  picture  of  happiness  upon  which  the 
smile  of  the  All-loving  rested  as  he  pro- 
nounced it  “very  good”— the  profaning  of 
the  sanctuary  of  “home,”  over  which  the 
shadow  of  that  lost  Eden  still  lingers  ? W ell 
may  the  angels  weep— those  pure  and  holy 
beings  who  sang  the  nuptial  strain  in  the 
bowers  of  Paradise,  when  Adam  received 
from  the  hands  of  their  mutual  God  and 
Father  his  other  and  dearer  self— who  re- 
joiced over  the  two  souls  henceforth  to  be 
united  in  one — in  love,  in  duty,  and  in 
praise — when  they  behold  a woman,  young 
and  lovely,  leaving  the  home  of  her  youth, 
going  forth  into  the  world  with  one  who  is 
henceforth  to  be  her  companion  and  pro- 
tector— not  because  it  is  he  whom  her  soul 
loveth — not  because  her  affections  are  en- 
twined about  him— but  because  it  may  be 
her  parents’  request-  because  he  can  pro- 
vide for  her  the  comforts,  perhaps  the  ele- 
gancies of  what  she  calls  life because  she 
will,  by  joining  her  lot  to  his,  acquire  a 
certain  position  in  “the  world;  but  a man 
for  whom  she  has  little  or  no  more  liking 
than  she  has  for  any  chance  acquaintance  or 

admirer.  - ,,  . 

Or,  alas!  it  may  be  still  worse  than  this. 
This  young  creature,  with  a heart  that,  had 
it  been  left  unspoiled  by  the  false  teachings 
of  this  same  society,  should  have  been  fresh 
and  pure,  yearning  after  a true  and  holy 


affection,  is  about  to  sell  herself  to  one  who 
is  “ an  excellent  match  for  her,”  for  he  has 

an  estate  of ; a man  who  lives  (or 

should  I not  rather  say  exists?  for  it  is  but 
an  exterior  life  : of  the  inner  striving  up- 
ward to  light  of  the  Spirit,  the  true  life, 
what  knows  he  ?)  to  hunt,  to  shoot,  to  give 
dinners — who  will  “hold  her  somewhat 
better  than  his  dog,  a little  dearer  than  his 
horse,”  but  from  whom  all  that  is  pure  and 
good inherrecoils.  Yetshe will takethisman 
in  the  presence  of  God,  for  her  dearest  earthly 
associate,  and  boldly  utter  the  lie  to  His 
minister  to  love  and  honour  such  a man. 

Oh,  when  we  think  of  what  marriage 
ought  to  be— what  to  loving  and  truthful 
hearts  it  is,  and  then  turn  to  the  fearful 
picture  of  what  it  is  too  often  made  by  these 
marriages  of  convenience,  well  may  we  be: 
“ very  sorrowful.” 

When,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator, 
Adam  stood  forth  in  his  strength  and  beauty,  ■ 
God’s  vicegerent  on  the  new  and  lovely 
earth — nature  with  enchantment  surround- 
ing him  on  every  side,  and  speaking  through 
her  thousand  voices  the  praises  of  the  bene- 
ficent Lord  of  all— still  he  was  alone ; the 
inexpressible  charms  of  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship were  wanting  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  complete  felicity ; and  God  said. 
“I  will  make  him  a help  meet  for  him 
and  when  Eve,  in  all  “ her  sweet  attractive 
grace”  and  gentle  loveliness  stood  before 
him,  his  heart  was  grateful  to  that  All- 
wise Benefactor,  and  worshipped  Him  for 
this,  His  last,  best,  crowning  gift.  And 
surelv,  if  iu  Eden  the  man  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  still  holy,  and  knowing  not 
even  the  existence  of  evil,  could  find  an 
added  joy  in  this  companionship,  how  must 
he  not  now,  on  this  sin  -stained  and  sorrow- 
ful earth,  seek  in  it  the  solace  of  his  griefs, 
the  beguiler  of  his  ofttimes  weary  pilgrim- 


THEBE'S  SOMETHING  l'OK  US  ALL  TO  DO. 
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CAUTION  AND  CARE  BAFFLE  MANY  A SNARE. 


age?  And  truly  much  lighter  do  his  cares 
become,  less  toilsome  and  weary  his  pil- 
grimage when  shared  by  a loving  and  faith- 
lul  wife;  and  truly  may  we  believe  that  the 
.■.mile  of  our  Father  in  heaven  rests  with 
forgiveness  and  love  on  two  thus  joined  to- 
gether by  Him — thus  bravely,  patiently, 
hand  in  hand,  treading  the  path  He  hath 
appointed  for  them  ; the  husband,  in  his 
conscious  strength  and  manhood,  guarding, 
guiding,  cherishing,  and  protecting  the 
treasure  God  hath  given  him  ; and  the  wife, 
seeking  not  with  a false  and  unwomanly  am- 
bition to  usurp  a place  or  assert  an  authority 
which  God’s  providence  neither  intended 
nor  approves,  but  looking  up  with  loving 
and  wife-like  obedience.  She  is  content 
that  he  should  be  as  God  has  ordained, 
••her  head,  her  glory,”  willing  in  all  things 
to  be  guided  by  his  judgment,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  his  direction  ; while  he,  trusting 
ever  to  her  truth  and  affection,  seeks  ever 
her  counsel  and  sympathy,  and  loves  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  her  gentle  influence 
blending  with  and  softening  his  rougher  and 
sterner  nature. 

Thus,  types  of  true  man  and  true  woman, 
l‘he  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him,” 
they  pass  through  life — through  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  storm  and  sunshine,  rejoicing 
and  weepii  g with  each  other,  and  in  both 
thanking  Heaven  for  that  unspeakable  gift 
He  hath  bestowed  upon  them.  That  mutual 
love — which,  but  begun  on  earth,  they 
know  (for  in  their  perfect  love  there  is  no 
fear),  shall  outlive  all  the  storms  of  this 
lower  life,  pass  safely  across  the  dark  river 
of  death,  and  receive  its  full  fruition  and 
glory  in  that  land  of  blessedness  where  love 
is  the  vital  air  of  its  inhabitants. 


If,  then,  this  is  marriage,  what  is  that 
false  and  daring  imitation  of  it,  which,  with 
[a  hateful  levity,  we  call  a “ mariage  de 
convenance?”  Ho  they  think — that  man 
and  woman  who  stand  there,  amid,  it  may 
be,  an  array  of  wealth  ar.d  splendour,  as  if 
striving  to  conceal  beneath  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  trappings  the  hollow  skeleton  beneath 
— who  are  taking  each  other  as  they  would 
a partner  at  a ball,  or  the  companion  of  a 
day’s  journey,  for  convenience,  or  by  mere 
chance — do  they  think  that  they  can  thus 
sin  with  impunity  against  those  despised 
feelings  of  love  and  affection,  which  are  still 
a part  of  that  human  nature,  which  they, 
in  common  with  all,  received  from  their 
Creator,  and  which  will  certainly  one  day 
make  themselves  felt,  in  spite  of  all  the 
fetters  of  falsehood  and  selfishness  with 
which  they  have  bound  them — that  they 
are  evoking  a Nemesis  who  shall  surely  rise 
up,  at  no  distant  period,  and  most  fearfully 
avenge  them  ? Oh,  how  large  a portion  of 
unhappiness  in  the  world  is  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  marriages  of  con- 
venience, the  bringing  into  close  and  inti- 
mate connection  two  persons  wholly  un- 
suited to  each  other.  If  positive  misery  be 
not  the  result,  they  can  but  hope  to  traverse 
each  their  solitary  way,  their  hearts  growing 
colder  and  more  selfish  year  by  year — and 
they  pass  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  life,  and  reach  the  winter  of  old  age 
alone,  and  uncheered  by  those  sweeteners  of 
all  human  ills,  sympathy  and  affection — for 
with  each  other  they  have  no  feeling  in 
common.  Their  first  mutual  act  was  one  of 
untruthfulness,  and  they  reap  through  life 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  marriage  of  conve- 
nience. 


THERE'S  SOMETHING  FOR  US  ALL  TO  DO. 


There's  something  for  ns  all  to  do 
I n this  iireat  world  of  ours  : 

There's  work  lor  m<»,  there’s  work  for  you, 
Heaven  sends  no  idle  hours. 

We  have  a mission  to  perform, 

A post  of  trust  to  fill ; 

Then  rouse  the  soul  and  nerve  the  arm, 
And  bend  the  lofty  will. 

Fame  may  not  grave  our  names  in  brass 
Or  monumental  stone; 

But  virtue’s  trophies  far  surpass 
What  heroes  ever  won. 


There’s  something  for  u«  all  to  do, 

Whate’er  may  be  our  lot, 

From  jewell’d  royally  unto 
The  peasant  in  his  cot : 

There's  ignorance  with  crime  to  stay. 

And  God’s  own  I ruth  to  spread; 

Despair  and  want  to  chase  away. 

And  hope’s  bright  beams  to  shed  ; 

And  not  a man  in  this  wide  earth 
Who  holds  the  Christian’s  creed, 

But  may  hand  down  some  deed  of  worth, 

The  yet  unborn  may  read.  G.  B. 


so 
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WILLOWS  ARE  WEAK,  YET  THEY  BIND  OTHER  WOOD. 


CLEANING,  &c.,  DECANTERS. 


In  this  article  -\ve  propose  treating  of  the 
manipulations  connected  with  bottles  and 
decanters,  &c.,  under  the  following  heads  : — 
Cleaning,  Drying,  Corking,  Tying  down, 
Stoppering,  and  Unstoppering. 

Gleaning. — Perhaps  no  more  effectual  and 
easy  mode  of  cleaning  wine  and  beer  bottles 
can  be  recommended  than  that  commonly 
adopted,  viz.,  the  use  of  small  shotand  water; 
in  the  case  of  old  port  wine  bottles,  however, 
it  often  occurs  that  thd  mechanical  action  of 
the  shot  is  unable  to  remove  the  hardened 
crust  from  the  interior.  A small  quan- 
tity of  pearlash  or  soda,  added  to  the 
water,  will  soften  the  crust  sufficiently 
to  permit  its  easy  removal.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  objection  to  the  use  of  shot  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  bottles:  unless  due  care 
be  taken,  by  the  violence  of  the  shaking 
it  often  happens  that  several  become  firmly- 


wedged  between  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
bottles,  and  are  not  removed  by  the  subse-  i 
quent  rinsings  with  clean  water,  and  if  the 
bottles  are  used  for  acid  wines  or  other  | 
liquids  (almost  all  our  home-made  wines  j 
contain  a considerable  portion  of  free  acid), 
the  shots  are  slowly  dissolved ; and  from  I 
the  metallic  arsenic  which  they  contain,  as  j 
well  as  from  the  lead  itself,  the  liquid  is 
rendered  poisonous.  This  effect  may  be ' 
readily  guarded  against  by  removing  any  j 


shots  which  may  have  become  fixed,  by  a 
stiff  wire  slightly  hooked  at  either  of  the 
ends. 

Decanters  are  formed  of  flint  glass,  which, 
is  much  softer  and  more  readily  scratched 


than  the  common  kinds;  they  require,  there- 
fore, a less  rough  treatment.  In  general, 
warm  (not  boiling)  wafer,  with  the  addition 
of  a few  pieces  of  coarse  brown  paper,  and, 
if  requisite,  a little  soda,  will  be  found 
effectual.  Should  greater  force  be  required, 
a small  portion  of  tow  wrapped  round  the 
notched  end  of  a moderately  stiff  wire,  and 
used  with  a little  strong  soda,  will  be  found 
sufficient.  Sand  or  ashes  should  never  be 
employed  in  cleaning  decanters. 

. Drying. — Some  have  doubtless  expe- 
rienced the  inefficiency  of  the  ordinary- 
means  for  drying  decanters,  &c.  After  drain- 


Fig.  3. 

ing  for  some  days  they  still  remain  damp, 
and  if  placed  near  a fire,  the  warmth  merely 
drives  the  vapour  to  the  colder  part  of  the  * 
vessel;  they  may,  however,  be  readily  and 
quickly  dried,  after  draining,  by  malcm®-- 
them  slightly  warm,  and  blowing  in  fresh  am  ; 
with  a pair  of  bellows,  which  rapidly  carries 
out  the  damp  vapour,  and  leaves  the  vessel ' 
perfectly^  dry.  If  bellows  are  not  at  hand, 


Fig.  4. 

the  damp  air  may  be  drawn  out  (not  blown) 
with  the  mouth,  assisted  by  a tube  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  decanter.  In  the  laboratory  a piece  of 
glass  tube  is  usually7  taken,  being  always  at 
hand,  but  for  domestic  use  a piece  of  paper 
may  be  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  an  extempo- 
raneous and  effectual  substitute. 

Corking.- — Little  can  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  corking  of  bottles,  beyond  stating  the 
fact  that  cheap  bad  corks  are  alway-s  dear. 
The  best  corks  are  soft,  velvety,  and  free 
from  large  pores;  if  squeezed  they  become 
more  elastic,  and  fit  more  closely.  If  good 
corks  are  used  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  be 
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extracted  without  the  corkscrew,  thpy  may 
be  employed  many  times  in  succession,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  soaked  in  boiling  water 
after. 

Tying  down. — The  most  common  mode  of 
fastening  down  corks  is  with  the  ginger-beer 
knot,  which  is  thus  made  : — First  the  loop  is 
formed  as  in  Fig.  1 ; then  that  part  of  the 
string  which  passes  across  the  loop  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  cork,  and  the  loop  itself 
passed  down  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and,  by  pulling  the  ends  of  the  cord,  is  made 
tight  beneath  the  rim ; the  ends  of  the 
string  are  finally  brought  up,  and  tied  either 


in  a double  knot  or  in  a bow  on  the  top  of 
the  cork.  When  ginger-beer  is  made  at 
home  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to 
use  the  best  corks,  and  to  tie  them  down 
with  a bow,  when  both  corks  and  strings 
may  be  made  use  of  repeatedly. 

For  effervescent  wines,  such  as  cham- 
pagne, gooseberry,  &c.,  and  for  securing 
lemonade,  gingerbeer,  and  soda  water  a 
securer  knot  is  desirable,  which,  as  it  can  be 
both  expeditiously  and  easily  made,  and 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  more 
efficaciously  than  any  other,  we  would  im- 
press upon  our  readers  the  desirability  of 
remembering,  it  may  be  made  thus  : — 

A loop  as  in  Fig.  2 is  first  formed,  and  the 
lower  end  is  then  turned  upwards,  and  car- 
ried behind  the  loop,  as  shown  at  Fig.  3 ; it 
is  then  pulled  through  the  loop  as  in  Fig.  4, 
and  in  this  state  is  put  over  the  neck  of  the 
bottle;  the  part  a being  on  one  side,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  loop  on  the  other,  on 
pulling  the  two  ends  the  whole  becomes  tight 
round  the  neck,  and  the  ends,  which  should 
be  quite  opposite,  are  to  be  brought  up  over 
the  cork,  twice  twisted,  as  in  Fig.  5,  and 
then  tied  in  a single  knot. 


GREATEST  BURDEN  IN  LIFE. 

Stoppering. — The  stoppering  of  bottles  is 
an  operation  usually  performed  by  the 
makers ; it  may,  however,  be  useful  to  know 
that  badly  fitting  stoppers  may  be  readily 
fitted  by  regriuding.  This  is  done  by  dipping 
the  stopper  in  a mixture  of  line  sand,  or  still 
better,  emery  and  water,  replacing  it,  and 
turning  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
slight  pressure  : fresh  sand  must  be  applied 
from  time  to  time.  When  the  fitting  is 
exact,  so  that  the  stopper  turns  freely  without 
shaking,  the  whole  may  be  finished  off  by 
using  a little  fine  emery  and  oil. 

Unstoppering. — In  treating  of  this  opera- 
tion various  means  may  be  employed,  and 
we  will  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  tried,  beginning  with  the 
simpler  and  more  easy,  and  passing  on  to 
those  which  are  more  effectual,  and  at 
the  same  time,  unfortunately,  more  dan- 
gerous. The  first  method,  then,  that  should 
be  tried  is  to  press  the  stopper  upwards  with 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
(the  other  fingers  holding  the  neck  of  the 
bottle),  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
stopper  a succession  of  short,  sharp,  light 
taps,  with  the  wooden  handle  of  a chisel, 
knife,  or  small  hammer.  Should  this  plan 
be  found  ineffectual  after  a short  trial,  it 
may  probably  be  from  the  stopper  being  ce- 
mented by  some  substance,  such  as  the  dried 
sugar  of  a sweet  wine.  In  such  cases  we 


Fig.  7. 

should  endeavour  to  dissolve  the  cement  by 
a suitable  solvent,  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  groove  between  the  stopper  and  the 
bottle ; thus,  if  the  stopper  is  cemented  with 
sugar,  gum,  or  salt,  water  may  be  used.  In 
many  circumstances  oil  is  advantageous,  or 
spirit,  or  even  strong  acid  may  be  used. 
Whatever  liquid  is  employed,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  some  days,  being  renewed 
if  requisite,  and  the  tapping,  &c.,  should  be 
again  had  recourse  to. 

Should  these  methods  fail,  a piece  of  cloth 
may  be  dipped  in  very  hot  water,  and  wrapped 
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better  go  about  than  to  fall  into  the  ditch. 


umnd  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  when  the 
heat  causes  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  and 
fLu  tapped  or  twisted  before 

the  heat  has  had  tune  to  enlarge  it,  its  re- 
moval may  be  effected.  This  operation  must 
necessarily  be  a quick  one,  for  if  the  stopper 
is  heated  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  bottle, 
it  !s  obvious  that  no  benefit  will  result.  In 
the  laboratory  it  is  often  customary  to  lreat 
the  bottle,  not  by  a strip  of  cloth  dipped  in 
hot  water,  but  by  turning  it  rapidly  over  the 
uame  of  a lamp.  In  this  way  there  is  more 
danger  of  cracking  the  bottle,  and  the  plan 
is  not  to  be  recommended  in  general  al- 
though employed  with  considerable  success 
by  those  who,  like  operative  chemists,  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  applying  heat  to 
glass  vessels  : it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  plan  is  fraught  with  great  danger  if  ap- 
plied to  bottles  containing  inflammable 
liquids,  as  spirits,  &c. 


1 he  most  effectual  inode  of  removing  stop- 
pers, especially  those  of  small  bottles,  suih 
as  smelling  bottles,  remains  to  be  described, 
lake  a piece  of  strong  cord,  about  a yard  or 
four  feet  m iongth  doubJe  it  at  the  middle, 
and  tie  a knot  (Fig.  6),  b,  so  as  to  form  a 
;lA°pd]a’,  of  about  four  inches  in  length  at  the 
doubled  end;  bring  the  knot  close  to  one  side 
of  the  stopper,  and  tie  the  ends  tightly  to- 
gether on  the  opposite  side,  as  at  Fig.  7 e 
so  as  to  fasten  the  string  securely  round  the 
neck  of  the  stopper ; now  pass  one  of  the 
ends  through  the  loop,  a,  and  then  tie  it 
firmly  to  the  other  end;  the  doubled  cord 
is  then  to  be  placed  over  a bar  or  other  sup- 
port ; then  if  the  bottle  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloth  to  prevent  accidents  in  case  of  fracture, 
and  pulled  downwards  with  a jerk,  the  force 
ol  which  is  gradually  increased,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  a short  time  the  stopper  is 
liberated.  r 


DIRECTIONS  FOE  SEWING- WOEK, 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS . 


No  sort  of  sewing-work  can  go  on  well  un- 
less there  is  at  hand  a sufficient  and  well- 
chosen  supply  of  everything  necessary  to  its 
accomplishment. 

In  providing  needles,  short  ones  will 
generally  be  found  most  convenient,  and 
their  eyes  should  be  rather  large.  Many  of 
the  needles  that  are  put  up  in  assorted 
quarters  of  a hundred  are  so  small  as  to  be 
of  no  possible  use  to  any  one.  Therefore 
in  buying  needles,  it  is  best  to  select  for 
yourself,  Have  always  some  that  are  very 
large,  for  coarse  strong  purposes.  When  a 
needle  breaks  or  bends,  put  it  at  once  into 
the  fire;  for  if  thrown  on  the  floor,  or  out 
of  the  window,  it  may  chance  to  run  into 
ihe  foot  of  some  one.  It  is  well  to  get  at 
least  a dozen  cotton-spools  at  a time,  that 
you  may  have  always  at  hand  the  different 
gradations  of  coarse  and  fine.  The  fine 
spools  of  coloured  cotton  are  far  better  for 
many  purposes  than  bud  sewing-silk ; but 
< oloured  sewing-cotton  should  only  be  used 
for  things  that  are  never  to  be  washed,  as  it 
always  fades  after  being  in  water.  Mourn- 
ing chintz  should  on  no  account  be  sewed 
with  black  cotton,  as  it  will  run,  when  wet, 
and  stain  the  seams.  The  best  English 
sewing-silk  is  excellent,  being  both  strong 
and  pliable.  The  India  is  strong;  but 
harsh,  wiry,  and  unpleasant  to  use.  It 


comes  in  skeins  that  are  twisted  up  very 
tightly.  Silk  is  troublesome  to  wind,  and 
is  weakened  by  the  process.  It  is  better  to 
cut  the  skeins  at  the  tying-place,  and  put 
them  into  long  papers.  ” By  laying  on  each 
other  six  half-sheets  of  Jong,  or  foolscap 
paper,  and  sewing  them  together  down  the 
middle,  as  if  making  a book,  and  then  fold- 
ing each  division  leugthways  into  a thread- 
paper,  you  may  have  a receptacle  for  twelve 
different  skeins  of  silk ; keeping  them  all 
compact  by  means  of  a narrow  ribbon  or 
tape  tied  round  the  whole. 

Except  for  some  very  slight  purposes,  it 
is  best  to  buy  no  tape  that  is  not  twilled. 
Eeal  linep  tape  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found 
at  any  price,  all  that  passes  for  it  being  only 
of  glazed  cotton ; therefore,  since  you  must 
have  cotton,  it  is  better  to  get  the  twilled, 
as  it  is  very  strong,  and  not  apt  to  break! 
In  buying  cotton  cord,  choose  that  which  is 
quite  small,  or,  when  covered,  it  will  be 
clumsy ; and  see  that  it  is  clean  and  of  a 
good  white,  particularly  if  intended  for 
muslin;  as  it  will  show  through  the  cover- 
ing, and  never  wash  whiter.  It  is  well  to 
buy  a dozen  hanks  of  cord  at  a time. 

In  choosing  galloon  or  silk  ferret,  inspect 
it  attentively,  to  see  if  it  is  not  half  cotton, 
instead  of  being  all  silk.  If  there  is  cotton 
in  it,  the  colour  will  be  dull,  and  it  will  very 
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WHO  LOOKS  NOT  BEFORE  FINDS  HIMSELF  BEHIND. 


soon  break.  There  are  thick,  stout  ribbons 
(usually  broad)  that  have  cotton  in  them, 
and  wear  rough  and  rusty  almost  imme- 
diately: do  not  buy  them. 

You  will  require  several  bodkins,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  The  smoother  they  are  the 
better  they  will  run  through  the  cases. 
Always  get  them  with  a knob  at  the  end. 
Steel'  bodkins  are  more  serviceable  than 
those  of  gold  or  silver ; but  in  buying  steel 
ones,  take  care  they  are  not  pewter;  this 
you  may  ascertain  by  trying  if  they  will 
bend. 

You  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  three 
pairs  of  scissors : a large  pair  for  cutting 
out  things  that  are  thick  and  heavy;  a 
smaller  pair  for  common  use;  and  a very 
small  pair  for  work  that  is  nice  and  delicate. 
They  should  all  be  sharp  pointed.  When 
your  scissors  begin  to  grow'  dull,  have  them 
ground  at  once.  The  cost  will  not  exceed 
a few  pence  for  each  pair,  (even  if  ground 
at  a surgical-instrument  shop,)  and  haggling 
with  dull  scissors  is  very  uncomfortable 
work. 

It  is  well  to  have  always  two  thimbles, 
in  case  of  one  chancing  to  be  mislaid. 
When  you  find  that  a hole  is  worn  in  your 
thimble,  give  up  the  use  of  it ; as  it  will 
catch  the  eyes  of  your  needles  and  snap 
them  off. 

Keep  always  coarse  brown  thread  in  the 
house ; also  hanks  of  grey,  white,  and  black 
worsted,  for  darning  winter  stockings,  and 
slack-twisted  cotton,  and  strong  floss  silk, 
for  repairing  other  stockings. 

As  mother-of-pearl  buttons  have,  from 
their  superior  durability,  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  thread  buttons,  it  is 
well  to  kepp  a supply  of  them  always  in  the 
house,  buying  several  cards  at  a time.  It 
is  a saving  of  expense,  as  well  as  of  time 
and  trouble,  to  buy  every  sort  of  sewing 
material  in  quantities,  as  far  as  convenient. 
There  is  also  economy  in  purchasing  plain 
ribbons  by  the  piece,  when  they  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Keep  your  ribbons  always 
wound  on  blocks,  and  secured  with  minikin 
pins.  You  can  easily  obtain  blocks  from 
the  shops  where  ribbons  are  sold.  In  wind- 
ing on  a block  a ribbon  that  is  in  two  pieces, 
slip  the  end  of  the  second  piece  under  the 
end  left  of  the  first,  and  not  over  it,  or  there 
will  be  a ridge. 

You  should  appropriate  a box  or  drawer 
entirely  to  the  purpose  of  kee;  ing  materials 
employed  in  sew  ing  ; the  articles  for  imme- 
diate u c being  in  your  work-basket. 

There  are  various  ingenious  needle-books, 


so  contrived  as  to  contain,  in  a very  small 
compass,  all  the  implements  that  may  be 
necessary  to  a lady  when  she  takes  her 
sewing  with  her  on  a visit. 

A piece  of  white  wax,  for  rubbing  on  a 
needleful  of  sewing-silk  to  strengthen  it,  is 
a most  useful  little  article;  so  also  is  a 
small  box  of  prepared  chalk,  to  dip  the 
fingers  in  w'hen  the  weather  is  v'arm  and 
the  hands  damp.  But,  as  some  portion  of 
the  chalk  will  come  off  upon  your  woxk,  it 
is  best  to  use  it  only  when  you  are  sew  ing 
white  things.  At  other  times,  you  will  find 
an  emery-bag  indispensable.  Those  that 
are  made  for  sale  have  generally  so  little 
emery  in  them,  that  they  are  soon  found  to 
be  useless.  It  is  best  to  make  your  own 
emery-bags  ; buying  the  emery  yourself  at 
a druggist’s. 

We  highly  recommend  a brick  pin- 
cushion, as  an  important  article  of  con- 
vefiience  when  sew'ing  long  seams,  running 
breadths,  or  hemming  ruffles.  It  is  too 
heavy  to  overset,  and  far  superior  to  a screw 
pincushion,  which  can  only  be  fixed  to  a 
table  with  a projecting  edge.  A brick  pin- 
cushion can  be  set  anywhere,  even  on  a 
chair ; and  it  enables  the  person  who  lias 
pinned  on  it  her  sewing,  to  sit  always  in  an 
upright  posture,  which  is  a great  advantage ; 
as  to  be  obliged  to  stoop  incessantly  over 
your  work  is  extremely  injurious  to  health. 

Get  a large  clean  brick,  not  in  the  least 
broken  or  scaled  off  at  the  edges,  and  cover 
it  all  over  with  strong  coarse  tow  linen,  or 
thick  cotton  cloth,  sewed  on  tightly  and 
smoothly  with  strong  thread.  Then  make 
a bag  of  thick  linen,  allowing  it  to  be  two 
or  three  inches  larger  each  way  than  the 
top  of  the  brick.  Stuff  the  bag  as  hard  as 
possible  with  bran  or  with  clean  wool  (not 
cotton , as  it  will  prevent  the  pins  from  going 
in).  You  must  put  in  at  least  two  quarts 
of  bran,  but  most  probably  more.  You  can 
procure  bran  at  a corn-chandler’s.  In 
making  this  pincushion,  you  should  wear  a 
large  apron,  and  keep  the  whole  apparatus 
on  a waiter  or  tray.  Use  a spoon  for  put- 
ting the  bran  into  the  bag,  and  press  it 
down  as  hard  as  possible.  When  the  bag 
cannot  hold  any  more,  even  by  tight  squeez- 
ing, sew  up  the  opened  end.  Fit  the  bag 
evenly  all  round  to  the  top  of  the  brick,  and 
sew  it  strongly  to  the  coarse  linen  covering. 
Then  sew  a piece  of  green  baize  on  the 
bottom,  where  it  lies  on  the  table.  After- 
wards cover  the  whole  pincushion,  except 
the  bottom,  with  thick  strong  silk,  or 
damask,  or  some  other  substantial  material. 
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It  is  best  not  to  ornament  it  with  bows,  as 
your  thread  may  catch  round  them  when 
you  arc  sewing. 

All  mantua-makers  and  seamstresses 
should  bo  provided  with  brick  pincushions. 
They  can  be  made  at  a very  trifling  cost, 
and,  with  renewed  coverings,  will  last 
twenty  years  or  more. 

_ A smaller  pincushion  may  be  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  substituting  for  the  brick  a 
square  block  of  wood.  These  block  pin- 
cushions are  not  heavy  enough  to  use  when 
sewing  a long  seam,  but  they  are  very  con- 
venient to  hold  the  pins  you  may  want  when 
cutting  out  and  fixing  work  on  a bed ; for, 
having  flat  bottoms,  they  are  not  liable  to 
roll  off.  You  may  also  make  a very  hand- 
some toilet  pincushion  with  a block  for  its 
foundation. 

Making  up  Linen. — In  buying  linen, 
select  that  which,  however  fine,  is  thick, 
and  has  a round,  close  thread.  If  not  a 
perfectly  good  white  at  first,  let  no  per- 
suasion induce  you  to  take  it ; as,  whatever 
you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  beyond  the  skill  of  any  laun- 
dress to  whiten,  it,  even  by  repeated  wash- 
ings, boilings,  and  spreadings  on  the  grass. 
Much  of  the  linen  that  is  now  sold  is  half- 
cotton, instead  of  being  all  flax ; and  the 
deception  is  so  complete,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discover  it  till  after  washing  and 
ironing.  It  will  then  be  evident,  by  the 
threads  being  flatter  and  less  glossy  than 
when  all  of  linen  ; it  will  also  be  found  to 
wear  very  badly,  breaking  into  slits  after 
being  a short  time  in  use.  We  have  seen 
very  fine  linen  of  this  sort,  that  went  into 
slits  even  while  making  up,  merely  in 
stroking  the  gathers  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.  If  it  is  offered  for  sale  considerably 
under  the  usual  cost  of  fine  linen,  you  may 
justly  doubt  its  goodness ; but  even  when  a 
high  price  is  asked,  linen  is  sometimes 
found  deceptive.  All  fabrics  woven  of  two 
different  materials,  as  flax  and  cotton,  cotton 
and  silk,  silk  and  worsted,  are  liable  to  slit 
or  fray  very  soon ; the  threads  of  the 
stronger  article  wearing  out  those  of  the 
weaker.  For  a similar  reason,  what  is 
called  lustre  silk  also  wears  badly,  though, 
at  first,  it  looks  very  rich  and  glossy ; but 
the  cross-threads  being  much  thicker  than 
the  others,  the  fine  threads  are  cut  and 
frayed  by  them  in  a very  short  time. 

In  choosing  linen  you  may  generally  test 
the  goodness  by  drawing  one  or  two  of  the 
threads.  If  the  thread  breaks  immediately, 
the  linen  is  not  good  ; either  being  injured 


by  the  process  of  rapid  bleaching,  or  having 
cotton  in  it.  But  if  you  can  draw,  each 
way,  a thread  of  a quarter  of  a yard  in 
length,  you  may  consider  the  linen  worth 
buying.  When  linen  is  very  good,  a thread 
near  a yard  long  may  be  drawn  in  it,  with- 
out breaking. 

Before  it  is  cut  out,  the  piece  of  linen 
must  always  be  washed  and  stretched,  to 
shrink  it  and  take  out  the  stiffening.  In 
making  up  linen,  take  care  not  to  sew  it 
with  thread  or  cotton  that  is  too  fine ; or 
the  stitches,  after  a few  washings,  will 
break,  and  the  seams  rip.  The  stitching, 
however,  should  be  done  with  very  fine 
thread.  The  gathering-thread  must  be  par- 
ticularly strong ; otherwise  it  will  break, 
and  give  you  the  trouble  of  doing  the 
gathers  over  again.  A great  many  persons 
use  white  silk  for  gathering;  but,  unless 
very  excellent,  it  will  break  as  soon  as 
thread  or  cotton. 

The  buttons,  also,  must  be  sewed  on  with 
very  strong  thread. 

To  Make  a Plain  Shirt. — A long  piece  of 
yard-ivide  linen  will  make  eight  shirts  for 
a man  of  moderate  size,  and  in  a plain 
manner ; and  it  can  so  be  cut  out  that  not 
a thread  of  the  linen  will  be  lost.  To  do 
this  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Take  an  old  shirt,  lay  it  on  a bed,  and 
measure  from  it  the  lengths  of  eight  bodies, 
notching  each  length  with  your  scissors. 
Having  thus  marked  the  divisions,  cut  off 
the  whole  long  piece  that  you  intend  for  all 
the  bodies.  Next,  cut  off,  from  one  of  the 
sides  of  this  body-piece,  a long,  straight 
strip  for  wrist -bands,  shoulder-straps, 
sleeve-linings,  sleeve-gussets,  neck-gussets, 
tail-pieces,  and  bosom-bits.  This  strip 
must  be  as  wide,  all  the  way  along,  as  a 
wrist-band  before  it  is  doubled. 

Take  this  long  strip,  and  (measuring  by 
the  pattern -shirt,)  cut  off  from  it  sixteen 
double  wrist-bands,  and  sixteen  neck- 
gussets.  The  neck- gussets  must  be  cut 
exactly  square,  but  doubled  triangularly 
when  sewed  in.  The  strip  that  comes  off 
from  the  side  of  the  neck-gussets  is  for  the 
sleeve-linings.  The  remainder  will  make 
the  bosom-bits  and  tail-pieces.  Then  mea- 
sure, by  the  pattern-shirt,  the  exact  size  of 
the  eight  collars,  and  cut  them  from  the 
large  piece  of  linen  that  was  left  after  the 
bodies  were  taken  off.  Of  yard-wide  linen, 
one  breadth  across  should  make  three 
collars.  From  the  remainder  of  the  linen, 
cut  the  sleeves  according  to  the  pattern- 
shirt.  One  breadth  across  should  make  two 
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sleeves.  You  will  find  that  by  exactly  fol- 
lowing these  directions  there  will  bo  no 
clippings  or  shapings,  but  every  particle  of 
the  linen  will  be  turned  to  account. 

The  old  shirt  must  be  your  model  in 
putting  together  and  sewing  the  different 
parts.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  bodies  first, 
then  the  sleeves;  then  the  collars,  wrist- 
bands, and  neck-gussets ; and,  lastly,  to 
put  all  the  different  parts  together. 

For  rufiling  shirts,  a breadth  of  wide 
cambric  is  the  usual  allowance  for  each  side 
of  the  bosom.  If  the  cambric  is  narrow, 
allow  a breadth  and  a quarter  to  each  side. 
If  too  full,  it  will  not  lie  smoothly  or  plait 
well.  Half  a quarter  of  a yard  is  a good 
depth  for  each  frill.  This,  if  the  cambric 
is  wide,  allows  a quarter  of  a yard  to  each  ! 
shirt — being  two  yards  to  eight  shirts. 

In  the  room  where  you  generally  cut  out 
your  sewing- work,  you  should  keep  a yard- 
stick. It  is  a good  practice  to  measure 
things  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  home  ; 
that  if  there  is  any  mistake  in  the  quantity 
you  may  discover  it  at  once,  and  have  it 
rectified. 

In  teaching  a little  girl  plain  sewing,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  she  should  begin  with  a 
shirt,  particularly  if  she  learns  at  school, 
where  making  a shirt  is  always  a very  slow 
business,  and  where  some  of  the  pieces  are 
frequently  lost  during  the  process.  A much 
better  way  is,  to  let  a cnild  practise  the 
varieties  of  plain  sewing  on  a yard  of  fine 
shirting  muslin,  on  which  her  instructor 
may  contrive  to  show  her  specimens  of  all 
the  different  things  belonging  to  shirt- 
making— such  as  sewing  selvage  seams ; 
back-stitching  and  felling ; hemming;  fine 
stitching;  working  buttonholes;  making 
gathers  and  sewing  them  in;  tail-pieces, 
bosom-bits,  neck-gussets,  &c.  When  a 
little  girl  has  successfully  accomplished  all 
that  can  be  done  on  one  of  these  preparatory 
yards  of  muslin,  or  plain-work  samplers,  she 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a shirt.  In 
teaching  a young  person  to  cut  out  linen, 
you  had  best  let  her  begin  with  night-shirts, 
which  (except  that  they  are  now  made  long 
enough  to  descend  to  the  feet)  are  cut  out 
precisely  according  to  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions for  a plain  day- shirt. 

Shirts  with  Bosom- Pieces. — For  a man  of 
moderate  size,  you  may  take  from  the  side 
of  a piece  of  yard-wide  linen,  a strip  that 
will  suffice  for  the  wrist-bands ; of  course 
allowing  them  double.  Each  body  may  be 
measured  about  a yard  in  length. 

Cut  out  of  the  fore-body  of  each  a square 


piece,  three  fingers  long  and  three  fingers 
wide.  This  square  piece,  split  in  two,  must 
be  sewed  as  lining  on  each  side  of  the  back 
part  of  the  body.  The  false  bosom,  collars, 
&c.,  arc  frequently"  made  of  finer  linen  than 
the  rest  of  the  shirt;  the  false  bosoms  must 
be  wider  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right ; 
for  instance,  half  a yard  and  a nail,  or  six- 
teenth of  a yard,  on  the  left  side,  and  a 
quarter  and  half-quarter  on  the  right.  It 
must  have  a broad  tuck  on  each  side  ; and 
on  the  edge  of  the  left,  where  it  lies  over 
the  right,  a broad  hem,  with  a row  of 
stitching  near  the  extreme  edge.  This 
bosom-piece  should  be  neatly  inserted  into 
the  square  place  cut  out  for  its  reception, 
back-stitching  and  felling  it  down,  and 
making  the  seams  as  small  as  possible. 
When  sewing  it  to  the  two  lower  corners  of 
the  bosom-piece,  two  plaits  must  be  laid  in 
the  body  of  the  shirt.  The  wrist-bands 
should  be  cut  of  a crescent  form,  and  the 
sleeve  gathered  into  the  hollow  or  concave 
part.  Ho  not  make  them  bias,  or  they  will 
stretch  out  of  shape  in  ironing. 

Shirts  made  in  this  manner,  may  either 
have  a collar  sewed  on  permanently,  or  you 
may  finish  them  with  a binding  round  the 
neck,  to  be  worn  with  a false  collar. 

A Shirt  open  at  the  Back  of  the  Neele. — 
If  the  shirts  are  for  a man  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  linen  is  yai'd-wide,  you  may,  in 
cutting  out  the  body,  (which  should  be  a 
yard  in  length,)  take  a strip  off  the  side  for 
the  wrist-bands,  &c.  Slit  the  back  of  the 
shirt,  down  from  the  neck,  about  half  a yard 
deep.  This  slit  must  be  hemmed ; and  at 
its  termination,  a tuck  is  to  be  laid  all  the 
way  down  the  remainder  of  the  shirt  back. 
Cut  a square  piece  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  fore-body,  (about  a quarter  and  half- 
quarter deep,  and  the  same  in  width,)  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  a full  bosom-piece. 
This  square  piece  of  linen  will  come  into 
use  for  sleeve-linings,  &c.  The  bosom- 
piece  must  be  cut  about  three-quarters 
wide,  and  a quarter  and  half-quarter  deep. 
It  is  to  be  set  into  the  open  square  made  for 
its  reception  in  the  fore- body  ; first  laying 
it  into  three  broad  plaits  of  equal  size, 
basting  them  down  till  you  have  fitted  tho 
bosom-piece,  and  put  on  the  neck  to  the 
proper  size.  ’ Then  close-stitch  the  plaits 
all  the  way  down  by  a drawn  thread. 
Afterwards,  insert  the  bosom-piece  into  its 
place,  back-stitcliing  and  felling  it  down, 
neatly — first  basting  it  in.  Dispose  of  tho 
extra  width  of  the  fore-body,  where  it  joins 
the  lower  part  of  the  bosom-piece,  by  laying 
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small  plaits,  one  at  each  corner,  and  two 
meeting  in  the  centre.  Insert  into  the  top 
of  each  shoulder,  where  the  collar  is  to  go 
on,  a neck-gusset,  gathered  a little  at  the 
upper  edge.  Line  the  tops  of  the  shoulders 
with  an  under-piece,  about  half  a finger 
broad. 

Gather  the  back  of  the  neck  ; having  cut 
out  the  front,  rounding  it  downwards.  The 
neck,  both  before  and  behind,  must  have 
a binding  made  of  a double  piece  of  linen 
about  half  a finger  deep  when  doubled. 
T his  binding  must  be  a straight  band,  and 
should  have  two  buttons  and  buttonholes 
behind,  one  above  another,  and,  directly  in 
front,  a button,  to  sustain  the  false  collar 
with  which  these  shirts  are  always  worn. 

The  sleeves  must  be  cut  quite  straight. 
A breadth  of  yard-wide  linen  will  make  a 
pair  of  sleeves.  The  sleeve-gussets  may 
be  a finger  and  a half  square.  Gather  the 
sleeves  at  the  shoulders  and  at  the  wrists. 

The  wrist-bands  must  be  of  double  linen, 
(not  cut  bias,)  in  depth  about  a finger. 
They  should  be  cut  spreading  or  fanning, 
so  as  to  be  wider  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
than  at  the  wrist,  and  hollowed  out  or  made 
concave  at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  sewed 
on  to  the  sleeve  -gathers.  Round  them  off 
at  the  upper  corners,  and  finish  them  with 
a row  of  fine  stitching,  a very  little  distance 
from  the  edge.  Put  a button  and  button- 
hole to  each. 

No  other  buttons  arc  now  used  for  shirts 
than  those  of  mother-of-pearl. 

_ To  Make  a False  Collar. — Take  a straight 
piece  of  double  linen,  about  two  inches 
deep  when  doubled,  and  turn  in  the  edges. 
This  is  for  the  band  or  basis  of  the  collar, 
and  is  concealed  under  the  cravat.  Por 
the  cheeks  or  visible  part  of  the  collar,  cut 
out  two  pieces  of  linen,  with  linings  for 
each,  making  them  about  half  a finger  deep 
in  front,  or  perhaps  deeper  Slope  their 
upper  edges  down  towards  the  back  of  the 
neck,  till  their  depth  is  reduced  to  little 
more  than  an  inch ; and  give  the  lower 
edges  a slight  curve  inwards,  where  it  is  to 
join  the  straight  neck-band.  The  front 
corners  that  come  on  the  cheeks  must  be 
rounded  off,  and  sloped  a little  inwards,  as 
they  descend  to  the  neck-band,  into  which 
these  cheek-pieces  must  be  sewed.  They 
must  have  a row  of  fine  stitching  all  round, 
a little  distance  from  the  upper  edge.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  neck-band  to  which 
they  are  sewed,  make  a perpendicular  but- 
tonhole, to  meet  the  button  on  the  inner 
binding  of  the  shirt-neck.  Strengthen  the 
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lower  part  of  this  buttonhole  by  sewing  a 
bit  of  line  tape  at  its  bottom.  At  the  back 
ot  the  false  collar,  sew  to  each  end  a string 
of  fine  tape,  about  half  a yard  long,  to  tie  it 
on  with. 

For  a moderate-size  man,  the  collar- 
band  may  measure  somewhat  more  than 
a quarter  and  half-quarter  round  the 
neck. 

A False  Shirt  Bosom. — Take  a piece  of 
yard-wide  linen,  at  least  a quarter  and 
half-quarter  in  length,  and  make  a narrow 
hem  up  each  side,  slightly  sloping  them 
towards  the  shoulders.  Lay  over  in  the 
middle  a broad  tuck,  that,  when  folded  or 
creased  down,  will  be  a nail  in  breadth; 
and  close  to  it,  on  both  sides,  make  two 
smaller  tucks,  each  a little  more  than  an 
inch  broad.  The  broad  or  middle  tuck  must 
be  stitched  down  permanently,  and  it  should 
have  a row  of  fine  stitching  near  the  folded 
edge.  The  other  four  tucks  need  only  be 
laid  over,  basting  them  down  to  keep  them 
in  place,  till  after  they  are  secured  by  the 
bindings  at  top  and  bottom.  At  the  bottom 
put  a binding  of  linen,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad  when  doubled,  working  a cross- 
way or  horizontal  buttonhole  in  the  centre 
of  its  front,  and  sewing  to  each  extremitvof 
the  binding  tape  strings,  about  half  a yard 
in  length.  Bind  the  neck  with  a strip  of 
linen,  about  an  inch  and  a half  broad  when 
doubled,  and  perhaps  a quarter  and  half- 
quarter in  length,  and  make  directly  in  front' 
a cross- way  buttonhole.  Between  the  neck- 
binding  and  the  main  piece  of  linen,  insert 
at  each  shoulder  a small  single  neck-gusset, 
cut  out  in  a triangular  shape,  about  half  a 
finger  each  way.  fciew  on  each  end  of  the 
neck-binding  a tape  string  about  half  a 
yard  long.  These  false  shirt- bosoms  are, 
of  course,  always  worn  with  separate  collars 
tied  on  above  them. 

Chemises. — For  the  body,  cut  two  breadths 
of  yard-wide  linen  into  lengths  of  a yard 
and  a quarter  each.  This  will  make  a 
chemise  sufficiently  long  for  a middle-size 
woman,  or  for  one  rather  above  the  middle 
size.  For  a small  woman,  a yard  and  a 
half-quarter  will  be  long  enough.  From 
one  side  of  each  breadth,  cut  a gore  to  sew 
on  the  other  side;  thus  giving  an  equal  < 
slope  to  both.  The  gores  should  be  little 
more  than  an  inch  wide  at  the  top.  Pin 
the  selvage  sides  of  the  gores  to  the  selvage 
edges  of  the  linen,  lay  them  evenly  on  a 
bed,  and  slope  the  gores  upwards  at  the 
bottom,  otherwise  their  lower  ends  will 
daggle  down  in  peaks.  The  pieces  sloped 
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off  the  bottoms  of  the  gores  must  be  kept  to 
lino  the  sleeve-holes. 

If  the  sleeves  are  to  have  broad  hems,  cut 
them  a quarter  of  a yard  deep.  One  breadth 
across  the  linen  will  make  a pair  of  sleeves, 
excepting  the  gussets.  If  they  are  to  be 
gathered  on  an  arm-band,  a half-quarter 
and  a nail  will  be  a sufficient  depth  for 
them.  Next,  cut  out  the  sleeve-gussets, 
allowing  eacn  a finger  square.  A breadth 
across  will  make  four  sleeve-gussets  and 
two  shoulder-straps.  The  shoulder-straps 
should  be  half  a finger  broad  (when  doubled) 
and  two  fingers  in  length. 

If  you  have  plain  loose  sleeves  with  a 
broad  hem,  the  chemise,  to  correspond, 
should  have  the  neck  or  top  (it  being  per- 
fectly straight  across,  behind  and  before,) 
simply  faced  on  the  inside  with  a fine 
twilled  tape,  so  as  to  form  a case  for  a 
drawing-string.  If  the  bottoms  of  the 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  arm-bands,  the 
neck  or  top  of  the  chemise  body  may  be 
gathered  also  into  a band,  made  to  fit  the 
width  across  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in 
which  case  there  must  be  a slit  of  a quarter 
of  a yard  deep,  either  down  the  back,  or 
down  the  front  of  the  nock,  fastening  with 
buttons.  Cut  this  band  bias. 

Make  the  body  of  the  chemise  first ; 
finishing  the  neck,  and  putting  on  the 
Hhoulder-straps.  Then  have  ready  the 
sleeves,  and  set  them  into  the  sleeve-holes 
left  at  the  two  sides.  The  sleeves  should 
be  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and 
the  shoulder-straps  felled  down  upon  them, 
on  each  side.  If  there  are  ann-bands,  they 
should  sit  loosely  round  the  arm.  Next, 
take  the  sloped  pieces  that  came  off  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gores,  and  with  them  line  that 
part  of  the  body  that  forms  the  sleeve-holes ; 
carrying  down  the  lining  about  one  inch 
below  the  lower  corner  of  the  gusset.  This 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  part  round  the 
sleeve-holes. 

Cut  out  in  the  above  manner,  the  whole 
of  the  linen  will  come  into  use,  and  there 
will  be  no  shapings  or  clippings  whatever. 
What  is  called  a long  piece  of  yard- wide 
linen  will  thus  make  ten  chemises  for  a 
woman  of  moderate  size  ; with  the  addition 
of  an  extra  yard  and  a quarter  to  complete 
the  body  of  the  last. 

A lady’s  chemise  may  be  trimmed  with 
thread  edging,  with  tetting,  or  with  linen 
cambric  frilling.  The  frilling,  to  look 
neatly,  should  be  very  narrow.  In  fulness, 
allow  it  a little  more  than  twice  and  a half 
the  extent  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is  sewed. 


For  winter,  chemises  with  long  sleeves 
are  very  comfortable ; and  are  good  pre- 
ventives against  rheumatism,  particularly 
when  made  of  fine  thick  American  muslin 
or  domestic  cotton.  These  sleeves  may  be 
half  a yard  and  half  a quarter  long,  they 
need  not  extend  down  quite  so  far  as  the 
wrist.  One  breadth  of  wide  cotton,  split 
in  half,  will  make  a pair  of  long  sleeves,  to 
which  square  gussets  must  be  added.  You 
may  gather  them  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm,  as  well  as  at  the  shoulder  ; leaving  a 
small  slit,  and  setting  on  a band  to  fasten 
with  a button.  Or  you  may  leave  them 
loose  at  the  bottom,  merely  finishing  with 
a broad  hem. 

Making  up  Flannel. — No  one  that  can 
afford  the  price  of  fine  flannel  should  ever 
buy  it  coarse.  There  is  no  coarse  flannel 
that  can  be  washed  without  shrinking  much 
more  than  if  it  were  fine  ; also,  it  is  rough 
and  unpleasant  to  wear,  and  catches  dust 
and  dirt  immediately.  In  purchasing  flan- 
nel, look  particularly  at  the  blue  selvage 
edge ; if  that  is  thin,  uneven,  and  coarse, 
the  flannel  is  not  good  ; but  if  the  selvage 
is  stout,  fine,  and  close  in  its  texture,  you 
will  find  the  flannel  to  wear  well.  For 
grown  persons,  always  get  the  wide  flannel. 
Three  breadths  will  make  a petticoat  for  a 
woman  of  moderate  size  ; and  if  the  breadths 
are  a yard  and  a quarter  in  length,  they 
will  allow  three  tucks,  to  be  let  out  suc- 
cessively as  the  flannel  shrinks.  Before 
making  it  up,  flannel  should  always  be 
washed  ; first  dividing  the  breadths,  but  do 
not  cut  off  the  blue  selvage  till  after  the 
washing. 

In  sewing  flannel,  lay  the  two  raw  edges 
one  over  the  other,  and  run  them  together 
along  the  middle,  with  short  close  stitches. 
Then  cat-stitch  or  herring-bone  each  of  the 
raw  edges  down  to  the  flannel,  making  both 
sides  of  the  seam  exactly  alike,  and  doing 
it  very  neatly.  In  making  a flannel  petti- 
coat. put  one  breadth  before  and  two  behind. 
At  the  top,  leave,  exactly  in  front,  a quarter 
of  a yard  quite  plain  ; plait  the  rest,  except 
just  behind,  and  there  gather  it.  Bind  it 
with  white  linen,  and  finish  the  plaits  with 
a rovv  of  close  stitching,  an  inch  below  the 
binding.  Sew  to  the  binding  straps  of 
br .tad  twilled  tape  to  go  over  the  shoulders ; 
making  the  straps  long  enough  to  allow  the 
petticoat-binding  to  be  a little  below  the 
waist  of  your  dresses.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
have  in  the  back  part  of  the  petticoat  bind- 
ing two  cases,  each  about  a quarter  of  a 
yard  long,  nicely  stitched,  Avith  one  end  of 
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each  loft  open,  and  an  eyelet-hole  worked 
on  the  outside  of  the  binding  at  the  other 
termination  of  the  casings,  into  these 
cases  run  long  strings  of  twilled  tape,  in  the 
manner  of  reticule  strings,  to  draw  both 
ways ; each  string  being  long  enough  to 
cross  in  front,  and  then  go  round  the  waist 
and  tie  behind.  The  loose  ends  of  the 
strings  should  have  a thick  rolled  hem,  to 
prevent  them,  when  stretched  out,  from 
slipping  back  into  the  eyelet-holes. 

.Babies’  flannel  is  frequently  bound  with 
white  ribbon.  Many  ladies  also  bind  the 
bottoms  of  their  petticoats  with  ribbon.  It 
looks  very  nicely  at  first,  but  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  shrinking  after  it  is  washed,  of 
turning  yellow,  and  of  very  soon  wearing 
off,  and  requiring  renewal. 

Flannel  shirts,  jackets,  &c.,  should  be 
made  full  large  at  first,  to  allow  for 
shrinking. 

All  the  seams  and  hems  of  flannel  must 
be  made  very  flat ; the  hems  finished  with 
a row  of  running  close  along  the  edge. 
Hone  of  the  raw  edges  should  be  turned  in 
and  felled  down,  as  it  renders  them  too 
clumsy.  The  cat-stitch  or  herring-bone 
should  be  used  instead  of  felling.  The 
slits  must  all  be  cat-stitchecl  down,  and 
secured  at  the  bottom  with  a bit  of  tape 
sewed  across. 

In  running  a tuck,  whether  on  flannel 
or  anything  else,  the  best  way  of  regulating 
its  width,  so  as  to  make  it  all  the  way 
precisely  even,  is  to  cut  out  a bit  of  stiff 
card  exactly  the  depth  you  intend  to  make 
the  tuck,  including  the  regular  distance 
from  the  hem,  or  from  the  last  tuck  below. 
This  distance  you  may  designate  by  making 
a notch  in  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the 
card.  Keep  this  bit  of  card  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  your  left  hand,  holding 
it  lightly  down  on  the  tuck,  and  moving  it 
along  as  you  proceed.  With  this  guide,  it 
is  impossible  to  run  the  tucks  otherwise 
than  straight  and  even ; and  it  precludes 
the  necessity  of  stopping  to  measure  as  you 
go  along.  Tucking  with  a card  is  said  to 
be  an  invention  of  Dr.  Franklin’s,  who  sug- 
gested it  to  his  daughter  one  evening  when 
he  observed  her  taking  much  trouble  in 
trying  to  get  a tuck  even,  by  measuring  it 
every  few  minutes  with  the  part  already 
done. 

Ladies'  Night- Gowm. — Night-gowns  for 
summer  may  be  made  of  narrow-corded 
cambric  dimity,  of  cambric  muslin,  or  of 
striped  or  cross-barred  muslin;  each  of 
these  articles  being  ell-wide,  or  a yard  and 
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quarter,  which  is  the  real,  width  of  what  is 
called  six-quarter  muslin.  For  winter, 
they  are  most  comfortable  of  fine,  thick, 
American  muslin,  the  widest  you  can  get ; 
but  it  rarely  exceeds  a full  yard  in  width. 

W here  the  winters  are  very  severe,  night- 
gowns of  wide  white  flannel  are  much  in 
use. 

For  a moderately  tall  woman,  the  length 
from  the  neck  down  to  the  feet  may  be  a 
yard  and  a half ; this  will  generally  allow 
a good  size  hern  at  the  bottom.  In  making 
a night-gown  of  ell-wide  or  yard  and  quarter 
muslin,  two  breadths  will  usually  be" found 
sufficient  for  the  front  and  back  from  the 
shoulders  down.  Having  measured  two 
breadths,  cut  a gore  from  the  side  of  each, 
not  the  whole  length,  but  beginning  the 
slope  about  a quarter  and  half -quarter 
from  the  top ; so  that  when  sewed  on,  each 
gore  will  commence  just  below  the  sleeve- 
hole.  Sew  the  selvage  edge  of  these  gores 
to  the  selvage  or  straight  edge  of  the 
breadths ; making  the  two  sloped  edges 
come  together,  and  rounding  or  sloping  up 
the  corners  at  the  bottom,  as  in  a chemise. 
The  two  breadths  at  the  top  are  to  be  joined 
together,  after  sloping  the  shoulders  down 
from  the  neck.  The  slope  down  from  the 
top  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve-hole, 
should  not  exceed  a finger  length,  or  half  a 
quarter.  If  the  shoulders  are  long,  and  the 
sleeve-holes  small  (according  to  the  pre- 
sent fashion  of  day-dresses),  the  night-gown 
will  drag!  down  uncomfortably,  and  the 
upper  part  will  consequently  tear  or  wear 
out  very  soon.  Having  cut  the  shoulder 
slopes  exactly  even,  round  out  the  sleeve- 
holes  ; giving  them  the  same  scoop  or  curve 
on  both  sides,  and  allowing  them  very  large 
and  easy.  The  length  of  the  sleeves  from 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hand  may  be 
about  three-quarters  of  a yard.  A breadth 
of  what  is  called  six-quarter  muslin  will 
make  a pair  of  sleeves ; dividing  this  breadth 
down  the  middle  into  two  pieces,  and 
sloping  a gore  off  one  side  of  each  piece,  to 
sew  to  the  straight  side  of  the  other.  After 
these  gores  are  fitted,  round  off  the  tops  of 
the  sleeves,  but  not  so  much  as  for  a frock  ; 
the  front  part  of  each  sleeve-top  should 
have  a scoop  or  curve  inward,  the  scoop  be- 
ginning at  the  seam  and  going  up  along  the 
front  of  the  shoulder.  All  the  seams  in  a 
night-gown  should  be  back-stitclied  and 
felled ; and  the  shoulders  should  be  strength- 
ened at  the  joining-place  by  stitching  them 
down  upon  broad  pieces  of  twilled  tape 
basted  underneath.  In  cutting  out  the 
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neck,  round  out  the  front  much  more  than 
the  back.  Cut  a slit  down  the  front  breadth 
of  the  night-gown,  a little  more  to  the  left 
side  than  to  the  right,  so  as  to  allow  for  a 
perpendicular  tuck  to  be  laid  over,  all  down 
the  front,  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  The 
length  of  the  slit  downwards  may  be  some- 
thing less  than  half  a yard.  On  the  tuck- 
side  are  to  be  worked  half  a dozen  perpen- 
dicular buttonholes.  The  other  side  is  to 
have  a facing  of  muslin  the  same  breadth 
as  the  tuck  ; the  faciug  to  descend  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  slit,  so  as  to  strengthen  it 
at  the  bottom.  On  the  faced  side  of  the 
slit,  set  half  a dozen  pearl  buttons. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  collar  are  a 
matter  of  taste  ; but  for  a plain  square  collar, 
you  may  have  a piece  of  muslin  about  a 
quarter  of  a yard  deep  and  half  a yard  in 
width ; if  for  a broad  hem,  it  must  be  larger 
every  way.  If  you  wish  the  collar  to  sit 
closely,  give  it  no  scoop  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  but  let  it  be  perfectly  straight  all 
along,  where  it  is  sewed  on  to  the  gathers. 
Line  the  collar,  not  throughout,  but  merely 
about  half  a finger  up ; sewing  in  between 
the  lining  and  the  outside  the  gathers  of  the 
neck.  Place  a button  and  a buttonhole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  collar.  The  sleeves  may 
either  be  finished  with  a wrist-band  at  the 
bottom,  or  left  loose  with  merely  a broad 
hem  ; the  latter  way  is  best  for  convenience. 
The  collar  and  wrists  of  a lady’s  night-gown 
may  be  trimmed  with  frilling  of  a thinner 
muslin,  or  lace-edging : or,  what  is  much 
easier  and  less  expensive,  they  may  be 
finished  with  points  or  scollops  along  the 
edge,  made  by  laying  down  a hem  on  the 
right  side , and,  with  a bit  of  card  cut  into 
the  proper  shape,  marking  the  scollops 
along  this  hem  with  a pencil,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  make  them  join  each  other. 
Then  run  the  scollops  along  by  the  pencil- 
marks,  taking  very  short  stitches;  and, 
when  done,  cut  them  out  with  sharp  scissors, 
a little  distance  above  the  sewing.  Next 
turn  them  over,  so  as  to  make  them  right- 
side  out;  poking  their  edges  even  with  the 
blunt  end  of  a bodkin  slipped  inside ; and 
then  finish  by  hemming  down  the  straight 
edge. 

Instead  of  sewing  the  gathers  into  the 
collar,  night- gowns  are  very  frequently 
made  with  what  is  called  a yoke  ; that  is,  a 
piece  of  muslin  cut  bias  and  made  double, 
and  carried  over  the  shoulders.  The  back 
and  front  of  the  gown,  and  the  tops  of  the 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  the  yoke,  which, 
to  look  well,  should  not  be  too  deep.  Less 


than  a finger  behind,  and  less  than  half  a 
finger  directly  in  front,  will  be  quite  deep 
enough.  The  yoke  should  be  corded  all 
round,  and  have  two  buttons  to  fasten  it  in 
front. 

For  very  warm  weather,  it  is  well  to  have 
some  cross- barred  muslin  night-gowns,  with 
short  full  sleeves,  gathered  on  a band;  and, 
instead  of  a collar,  the  neck  also  to  be 
gathered  on  a narrow  band.  They  will  be 
found  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  nights  of 
extreme  heat. 

If  there  is  too  much  fulness  in  the  back  of 
a night-gown,  it  will  drag  downwards  of!' 
the  neck  behind,  and  ride  up  (as  it  is  called) 
at  the  throat.  To  avoid  entirely  this  incon- 
venience, night-gowns,  -when  of  six-quarter 
muslin,  are  sometimes  made  with  the  back- 
breadth  sloped  into  two  very  large  gores ; 
sewing  them  both  together  by  the  sloped 
edges,  so  as  to  make  a long  seam  up  the 
middle  of  the  back,  from  the  neck  to  the 
feet;  the  small  ends  of  the  gores  coming 
together  at  the  top,  and  fitting  into  the 
collar  or  the  yoke  without  having  any 
gathers  behind.  This  manner  of  cutting- 
increases  the  width  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gown.  Where  the  gore-seam  terminates  at 
the  lower  end,  each  gore  should  be  sloped 
considerably  upwards,  otherwise  they  will 
hang  in  an  awkward  point. 

Loose  gowns  of  black  India  silk  are  very 
convenient.  For  winter  they  should  be 
lined  all  through  with  slate-coloured  glazed 
muslin. 

Double  Wrappers. — These  may  be  cut 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  night-gowns.  If 
made  of  calico  or  gingham,  it  is  best  to  have 
both  lining  and  outside  of  the  same  material. 
The  seams  are  all  inside,  so  as  to  have  no 
raw  edges.  If  intended  chiefly  for  comfort, 
(as  all  wrappers  ought  to  be,)  it  is  best  to 
make  them  loose  all  the  way  down,  without 
attempting  any  thing  like  a body ; as  is 
sometimes  done  by  having  a plain  back, 
with  a case  at  the  bottom,  set  on  a gathered 
skirt  behind.  These  backs  never  look  even 
tolerably  well,  unless  they  are  drawn  in 
tightly  to  the  waist,  and  worn  with  a belt 
and  over  cox-sets ; all  which,  if  the  wrapper 
is  designed  for  a gai-ment  of  case,  will  de- 
feat the  purpose. 

Quilted  Wrappers. — These,  the  warmest 
of  all  wrappers,  are  extremely  convenient  to 
slip  on  in  case  of  being  called  up  in  a cold 
night,  or  after  coming  homo  lale  in  a winter 
evenixig  to  wear  while  preparing  for  bed  ; 
also  for  many  other  purposes.  They  are 
generally  made  of  dark  calico,  which  should 
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have  no  white  in  the  figure;  and  it  is  best 
to  have  them  lined  with  thq  same.  A light- 
eoloured  lining  looks  soiled  almost  imme- 
diately; and  a liningof  glazed  muslin  should 
on  no  account  be  put  in,  as  none  of  these 
muslins  will  over  bear  washing.  Quilted 
wrappers  are  generally  cut  so  as  to  wrap 
over  very  much  to  one  side,  and  are  left 
open  all  the  way  down,  so  as  to  be  easily 
slipped  on.  There  should  be  no  gathers  or 
plaits  at  the  top,  either  behind  or  before ; 
as  the  wadding  will  make  any  fulness  there 
uncomfortably  clumsy.  By  sloping  the 
back  from  below  the  arm-holes  upwards 
you  can  have  it  quite  plain  at  the  place 
where  the  collar  goes  on.  The  collar 
should  be  a square  turn-over,  sitting  closely 


to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  sleeves  ought 
to  be  long,  wide,  and  set  high  up  on  the 
shoulders,  with  a large  easy  arm-hole. 

Alter  the  whole  has  been  cut  out,  and  the 
ireadths  sewed  together,  lay  the  wadding 
(it  should  be  white,  thick,  and  not  split) 
between  the  lining  and  the  outside,  and 
quilt  it  in  large  diamonds,  with  long  needle- 
fuls of  dark-coloured  silk.  Then  quilt  the 
sleeves  and  the  collar,  and  when  done  put, 
them  together.  Some  persons  find  it  more 
convenient  to  quilt  all  the  breadths  sepa- 
rately. The  quilting  may  be  done  either  in 
a frame  or  on  a large  table. 

If  made  of  proper  materials,  a quilted 
wrapper  may  be  washed  as  often  asnecessarv, 
m the  same  manner  a3  a bed-quilt. 


DRESS  OF  FEMALE  SERVANTS. 


Ihe  Dress  of  Female  Servants , although 
usually  left  to  their  own  discretion,  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  their  employers  as  to  its  suitability.  A 
mistress  may  require  her  maid-servants  to 
expend  a portion  of  their  wages  on  neat  and 
creditable  clothing.  Beyond  this  she  may 
have  no  right  to  interiere  ; hut  by  a judi- 
cious use  of  her  influence  she  may  restrain 
them  from  running  into  extravagance  and 
inconsistency  of  dress,  and  consequently 
from  many  errors  into  which  their  vanity 
might  lead  them.  Of  late  years  the  low 
price  of  most  of  the  articles  of  clothing  has 
introduced  into  many  classes  a more  showy 
style  of  dress  than  they  formerly  indulged 
in,  and  among  maid-servants  this  is  parti- 
cularly evident. 

Of  neatness  of  dress  all  must  approve : 
it  is  inconsistency,  in  point  of  expense,  of 
form,  or  of  colour,  with  the  means  or  daily 
avocations  of  any  class  of  society,  that  alone 
is  censuarble. 

In  largo  establishments  of  servants,  there  . 
arc  different  ranks,  as  in  more  general  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  employments  vary,  from 
those  which  are  laborious  to  those  compa- 
ratively light  and  easy.  In  the  discharge 
of  these  different  duties,  a different  style  in 
dress  may  be  not  only  admissible,  but  con- 
sistent. The  house/ceeper  and  lady’s-maid 
may,  with  propriety,  approach  nearer  to  the 
style  of  dress  of  their  employer  than  the 
house-maid,  laundry-maid,  or  under  ser- 
vants, though  in  all  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple should  be  the  guide. 

Cleanliness  of  dress,  whatever  may  be  their 


employments,  all  servants  should  regard  as 
one  of  their  essential  requisites.  In  the 
upper  servants  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to 
its  observance  ; the  difficulty  may  be  greater 
with  those  who  engage  in' the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  cleaning  a house.  Yet  with 
them  much  depends  on  habit  and  manage- 
ment of  their  work.  Some  servants  have 
the  habit  of  getting  through  the  least  cleanly 
part  of  their  employments  in  a compara- 
tively cleanly  manner  : with  others  the 
reverse  is  as  evident.  One  servant  will 
scarcely  show  by  her  dress,  another  scarcely 
hide,  the  nature  or  her  employment;  so 
great  a difference  in  habits  is  there  even  in 
this  one  point. 

To  the  habit  of  neatness  the  same  remark 
will  apply.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  inseparable  qualities, 
the  one  being  rarely  found  without  the  other. 
The  same  habit  of  mind  tends  to  the  culti- 
vation of  both;  and  where  these  qualities 
are  found,  there  also  we  may  look  for  greater 
consistency,  lor  a better  taste,  it  may  be 
called,  in  dress. 

'To  the  love  of  finery  are  often  united 
habits  of  untidiness  and  uncleauliness.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  slovenliness 
.among  domestic  servants  in  the  morning 
hours,  and  in  the  evening  a dress  incon- 
sistent, both  in  expense  and  style,  with  their 
station  and  means. 

In  families  requiring  the  attendance  of 
maid-servants  during  the  morning  hours  in 
the  parlour,  or  at  tlie  house  door,  the  neat- 
ness of  their  morning  dress  is  as  important 
as  that  of  the  evening,  although,  from  the 
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difference  of  their  employment  in  these  divi- 
sions of  the  day,  a change  of  dress  is  both 
allowable  and  desirable 

Among  the  articles  of  dress  which  must  be 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of 
domestic  service,  may  be  enumerated  silk 
gowns  and  silk  stockings,  blonde,  lace,  fea- 
thers and  artiiicial  flowers,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, rings  and  ear-rings. 

Ai  for  hoops — since  the  daily  papers  show 
their  dangers  as  well  as  their  folly,  surely 
no  prudent  servant  will  wear  them,  espe- 
cially under  cotton  dresses. 

The  outlay  in  dress  should  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  wages  received.  Those 
who  have  low  wages  will  not,  if  they  reason 
rightly,  attempt  to  vie  in  dress  with  those 
who  have  higher  wages.  Propriety  and 
prudence  alike  condemn  such  attempts  in 
them,  as  much  as  in  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  a man  of  small  income,  were  they  to  com- 
pete in  dress  with  those  of  superior  means. 

In  servants’  dress  two- thirds  of  the  wages 
only  should  be  spent.  The  remainder  placed 
in  savings’  banks  to  accumulate,  may  prove 
a means  of  comfort  to  them  beyond  compa- 
rison greater  than  the  transient  pleasure 
which  a more  expensive  dress  might  give 
them.  In  the  following  tables  will  be  found 
estimates  sufficiently  accurate  to  show,  that 
with  judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials, 
and  a proper  subordination  of  the  inclina- 
tion for  dress  to  the  means  for  obtaining  it, 
a third  part,  or  even  more,  of  wages  may  in 
most  cases  be  untouched,  and  yet  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  servant  not  neglected 
thereby,  but  rather  improved,  inasmuch  as 


consistency  in  dress  is  always  one  of  its 
most  becoming  attributes. 

TABLES  OF  MAID-SERVANT’S  DRESS  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  WAGES. 

Table  I . — Wages,  'll.  Is. 


1 good  cotton  dress,  at  8<7 0 7 8 

2 common  working  gowns,  at  Qd.  0 7 0 

Linings  for  the  dresses 0 2 0 

4 petticoats  0 8 0 

Body  linen 0 4 6 

Stockings  (3  pairs)  0 3 0 

Caps  and  handkerchiefs  0 5 0 

Bonnet  and  trimmings 0 10  6 

4 cheequered  aprons,  two  white 

ditto  0 6 0 

A shawl  0 12  0 

2 pairs  of  boots 0 14  0 

2 pairs  of  gloves  0 1 6 

Sundries 0 12  0 


£4  13  2 

Table  II. — Wages  from  12/.  12s. 
up  war  as. 

3 gowns  (making,  &e.)  1 10  0 

Petticoats  0 12  0 

Body  linen 0 6 0 

4 pairs  of  stockings 0 4 0 

Aprons  0 7 0 

Caps,  habit-shirts,  ribbons,  and 

gloves  1 0 0 

2 bonnets  and  trimmings 10  0 

Shawl 0 15  0 

2 pairs  of  boots 0 14  0 

Sundries 1 0 0 


£7  8 0 


RELIGION. 


Young  persons  are  apt  to  view  the  subject 
of  religion  in  a very  unfavourable  light. 
Some  look  upon  it  with  a contemptuous 
sneer,  others  with  mockery.  All  this  may 
generally  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  parents  or  guardians  presented 
it  to  them  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  lives, 
for,  in  a measure,  all  depends  upon  this. 

Most  young  persons  look  upon  religion 
as  gloomy,  uninteresting,  and  melancholy  ; 
thinking  that  to  cfnbrace  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  enjoyment  and  pleasures  of  life. 
How  mistaken  and  misled  are  they  who  con- 
sider this  beautiful  theme  in  such  a light, 
and  how  vastly  different  the  picture  when 
viewed  in  its  true  colour.  We  find  it  all 
beauty,  all  happiness ; we  find  that  instead 


of  taking  away,  it  adds  to  our  enjoyments, 
mitigating  every  difficulty,  and  opening  a 
path  of  real  bliss.  It  shows  to  us  the  dif- 
ference betwen  real  and  false  happiness,  and 
we  soon  see  the  happiness  here  is  vain, 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  world.  It 
brings  consolation  to  the  dying : it  points  to 
the  star  of  hope  with  a cheering  look  and 
steady  hand.  When  sorrows,  despondency, 
and  cares  come  upon  us,  she  hovers  near, 
cheering  us  with  her  sunny  smile  and 
hopeful  look,  and  bids  us  to  look  up  and 
trust  in  Heaven.  When  friends  have  de- 
serted and  frowned  upon  us,  she  steadfastly 
stands  with  unchanging  look,  and  plainly 
tells  us,  “ that  all  her  ways  are  waysof  plea- 
santness, and  all  her  paths  arc  pathsof  peace.” 
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On  other  days  the  crocuses  are  tightly 
closed,  the  lark  does  not  sing,  bees  keep 
within  their  hives,  and-  delicate  children 
and  invalids  are  better  within  doors  also. 
The  north-east,  or,  as  country  people  call 
them,  “the  black  winds,’’  which  generally 
prevail  much  at  this  time  of  the  year,  can- 
not be  too  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is 
these  winds  which  shut  the  flowers  and  drive 
the  bees  within  doors. 

“When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 

’Tis  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast.” 

This  very  common  saying  every  one  has 
most  likely  heard.  Now,  we  may  be  sure 
that  even  the  east  wind  has  its  good  uses ; 
yet  there  is  correctness  in  the  saying,  so  far 
as  healthfulness  is  concerned ; and  though, 
on  such  days,  strong,  healthy  children  may 
with  advantage  be  warmly  clothed,  and 
taken  out  for  brisk  exercise,  it  is  not  well 
for  invalids  or  infants  to  be  exposed.  The 
bees  and  the  crocuses  are  good  examples  for 
such. 

And,  besides  the  evil  of  the  east  winds  of 
March  and  early  spring,  there  is  often  during 
that  time  much  cold  moisture  arising  from 
the  ground,  which  makes  it  very  objection- 
able for  even  healthy  children  to  be  allowed 
to  play  in  gardens  and  play-grounds  un- 
watched, They  are  almost  sure  to  be  stoop- 
ing down  over  the  cold,  damp  earth,  to  look 
for  some  treasures  of  flowers  that  have  been 
hidden  during  the  winter ; or,  possibly,  they 
may  be  found  making  themselves  happy  by 
converting  the  earth  into  bricks  or  mud 
pies.  It  is  in  such  ways  that  croups  and  in- 
flammatory colds  are  frequently  caught,  and 
lasting  or  incurable  evils  follow.  We 
know  very  well  a little  boy,  who  is  now  lame 
for  life  through  taking  cold  in  his  limbs 
while  playing  over  the  damp  ground  of  spring 
two  years  ago. 

Will  mothers  forgive  us  if  we  say  that 


arch — many  weathers,  or,  as  some  one 
has  been  pleased  to  call  this  month,  “ the 
variable  tyrant  of  the  year” — introduces 
us  on  some  days  to  the  full-blown  crocus, 
with  the  hum  of  the  busy  bees  gathering 
honey  therefrom;  to  the  rich,  sweet  song 
of  the  lark,  and  occasionally  to  a sight 
of  the  brimstone  and  peacock  butterflies; 
and  calls  forth  a merry  troop  of  children 
searching  successfully  for  daisies  with 
their  pink  eyelashes,  and  on  sunny  banks, 
for  the  sweet  purple  violet, 
really  some  appear  to  dres3  their  children  as 
if  with  a view  to  expose  them  as  much  as 
possible  to  these  evils  ? Why  is  it  that  so 
many  children  of  the  present  day  look  as  if 
some 

“ Johnny  Stout 
Had  cut  off  their  petticoats 
All  round  about  ?” 

Is  it  that  when  they  are  abroad  they  may  be 
exposed  to  all  the  damps  and  changes  that 
may  harm  them  ? Of  course  not.  Mothers 
do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  injured. 
Then  mothers  should  take  care  to  clothe 
their  children  in  such  ways  as  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  prevent  injury. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
short  petticoats,  let  them  have  flannel 
drawers  as  well  as  muslin  ones  ; and  when 
they  go  out  of  the  house,  let  their  legs  be 
covered  with  woollen  gaiters. 

The  children  of  the  wealthy  have  attend- 
ants who  can  take  care  that  they  are  not 
uuduly  exposed  to  changes  of  atmosphere, 
whatever  their  mode  of  dress  may  be.  They 
can  be  kept  in  rooms  well  warmed,  and  taken 
abroad  in  cushioned  carriages,  and  in  many 
ways  so  cared  for,  that  the  variations  of 
fashion  in  clothing  are  to  them  compara- 
tively harmless. 

It  is  the  children  of  those  in  humble  life, 
who  love  to  imitate  and  even  outdo  the 
fashion,  however  extravagant  it  may  be, 
that  suffer  from  such  extremes. 

Not  many  months  ago,  the  mother  of  a 
very  nice  little  boy  was  expostulated  for  let- 
ting him  go  about  in  a sort  of  half-clothed 
state.  She  said  that  “ he  had  not  been  well 
lately,  and  that  he  had  been  liable  to  colds.” 
“Then  why  do  you  not  put  warmer  cloth- 
ing on  him  ?”  was  the  reply.  “ His  clothes 
are  too  short,  and  his  legs  should  be  covered 
up  with  warm  stockings  or  trousers.” 
“ Trousers  at  his  age  ! ” she  replied  with  a 
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report  not  among  strangers 

start  of  horror,  as  if  the  perpetration  of  some 
serious  crime  had  been  proposed  to  her.  “ I 
think,”  she  continued,  “that  it  is  a good 
plan  to  harden  children — do  not  you  ?” 
“Indeed,”  answered  her  friend,  “I  do  not 
think  it  at  all  a good  plan  to  try  to  harden 
them  by  undue  exposure  of  some  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  atmosphere.  Neither  would 
anybody  else  think  so  if  it  did  not  suit  the 
fashion.” 

Well,  the  clothing  of  this  little  boy  re- 
mained unchanged,  the  mother  was  engaged 
one  way  and  another,  and  could  not  afford 
to  keep  sufficient  attendants  for  her  children, 
lie  amused  himself  indoors  or  in  the  garden 
as  pleased  him,  and  a few  weeks  ago  he 
was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatic  fever : lie 
suffered  exceedingly,  but  with  medical  as- 
sistance got  somewhat  better.  He  was  again 
dressed  in  his  cotton  drawers  and  short  pet- 
ticoats, was  taken  ill  again,  and  now  lies 
without  hope  of  recovery. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  ex- 
treme case,  and  one  of  culpable  carelessness. 
Still  it  may  be  useful  as  a caution  all 
through  the  year,  but  especially  during  the 
trying  and  varying  weather  of  March,  to 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children  to  see 
that  they  are  warmly  clad,  and  dry  shod. 
The  inventions  and  fashions  of  the  present 
day  all  help  to  make  the  latter  very  easy. 

Spring  commences  on  the  20th  of  March. 
It  is  a very  busy  time  with  gardeners  ; and 
though  our  housekeepers  may  not  have  much 
to  do  with  the  garden,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member that  now  is  the  time  for  planting 
such  useful  herbs  as  balm,  sage,  mint, 
thyme,  marjoram,  and  parsley.  A cook 
finds  it  very  pleasant  to  have  all  these  at 
hand,  and  if  put  in  at  the  right  time  they 
are  easily  grown. 

March  winds  often  give  chapped  hands 
and  toothache.  The  former  may  be  greatly 
prevented  by  washing  the  hands  in  warm 
30ft  water,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  rub- 
bing them  with  a paste  of  honey  and  flour, 
or  melted  mutton  suet.  Glycerine  is  a still 
better  preventive.  For  toothache  we  have 
lately  learned  an  exceedingly  simple  re- 
medy, but  one  which  is  in  some  cases  very 
efficacious..  It  is  just  to  lay  a piece  of  bread 
crumb  against  the  aching  gum.  and  when  it 
becomes  hot  or  uncomfortably  moist  change 
it  for  another  bit,  if  the  pafn  is  not  removed. 
But  sometimes  a dose  of  cooling  medicine  is 
the. best  and  only  cure  for  the  toothache. 

Good  Friday  this  year  fe.l  on  the  9th’  of 
March,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Good  Friday  bun  is  a breakfast  table  ac- 
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companimcnt  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten. 
And  as  a young  housekeeper  may  any  day 
find  it  pleasant  to  put  a nice  bun  upon 
the  table,  we  will  give  directions  for  the 
making : — 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  of  moist 
sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice.  Make 
a hole  in  the  middle,  and  pour  in  a small 
teacupful  of  thick  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of 
warm  milk.  Stir  the  milk  and  yeast  into  a 
little  of  the  surrounding  flour,  so  as  to  have 
a thin  batter,  then  cover  it,  and  set  it  before 
the  fire  until  the  yeast  ferments.  Then  add 
half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  and  warm 
milk  enough  to  work  the  whole  into  a soft 
dough.  Let  the  mass  stand  again  near  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour  to  rise.  Then  divide  it 
into  portions,  and  bake  on  buttered  tins. 

This  recipe  was  used  before  the  inf  re- 
duction of  bread  powder  or  baking  powder; 
and  we  have  given  it,  because  there  are  still 
some  who  prefer  the  good  old-fashioned 
yeast,  and  do  not  think  the  baking  powder 
wholesome.  Many,  however,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  it  for  years,  and  find  no 
reason  to  complain  of  it.  The  great  secret 
in  succeeding  in  its  use  is  to  use  it  quickly, 
and  not  to  put  liquid  to  the  flour  with  which 
the  powder  is  mixed  until  everything  is 
quite  ready  for  putting  it  into  the  oven. 
By  the  use  of  the  powder,  the  buns  may  be 
made  with  one  tithe  of  the  trouble  that 
yeast  will  require. 

In  March  lemons  are  cheapest  and  best, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  make  ginger  wine. 
For  nine  gallons  of  wine,  take  as  many 
ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  nine  lemons,  and 
five  Seville  oranges,  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  niue  pounds  of  raisins.  Put  into 
the  copper  ten  gallons  of  water : when  it 
boils  stir  in  the  sugar  and  ginger.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  into  a 
separate  vessel.  Tie  the  peel  and  pulp 
in  a cloth,  and  throw  it  in  the  copper.  Chop 
the  raisins  small,  and  put  them  with  the 
lemon-juice  into  a clean  nine-gallon  cask. 
When  the  copper  has  boiled  half  an  hour, 
empty  it  into  a vessel  to  cool.  When  cool, 
pour  it  into  the  cask  on  the  raisins,  &c.  The 
ginger  should  also  be  put  in  the  cask,  but 
the  pulp  and  peel  thrown  away.  Stir  in  half 
a teacupful  of  solid  yeast,  and  in  a few  days, 
when  it  has  done  working,  bung  it  down. 

The  bill  of  fare  in  March  is  not  greatly 
varied  from  the  preceding  months.  But  we 
have  the  acceptable  addition  from  the  gardeu 
of  all  kinds  of  sprouting  greens,  which,  when 
well  cooked,  form  a very  wholesome  accom- 
paniment to  the  dinner  table. 
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AN  UNCULTIVATED  MIND  IS  LIKE  A NEGLECTED  GARDEN-FULL  OF  WEEDS. 


THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  GARDEN  COMPANION. 

No.  5. — THE  AUHICULA. 


When  a novice  finds  a poor  weaver  in  pos- 
session of  a superb  collection  of  auriculas, 
he  is  apt  to  wonder  how  the  poor  florist  can 
find  means  for  the  culture  of  such  choice 
things,  how  obtain  his  greenhouse,  his 
cold  frames,  his  composts,  and  etceteras  of 
floriculture.  People  who  do  not  know  how 
enthusiasm  finds  means,  or  makes  them, 
generally  imagine  that  the  humble  flower- 
grower  wastes  on  his  “fancy”  that  which 
ought  to  be  expended  on  clothing  for  his 
children  ; for  it  seems  to  him  that  every- 
thing that  has  a superior  look  must  be 
attended  with  a heavy  outlay.  We  know  a 
heavy-purseddabbler  in  flowers,  who  thought 
he  could  beat  his  poorer  neighbours  hollow 
because  he  “ could  pay”  for  whathe  wanted. 
He  did  pay,  but  lacking  skill,  or  rather, 
lacking  the  enthusiasm  that  begets  skill,  he 
lost  all  he  bought  just  as  the  purchases 
should  have  proved  the  sagacity  of  his  choice, 
and  so  he  bought  again  and  again,  and 
wasted  enough  to  stock  fifty  gardens,  and 
never  had  a bed  of  auriculas  to  equal  that  of 
a poor  barber  who  lived  opposite.  If  you 
want  auriculas,  or  anything  else  that  may  be 
produced  out  of  earth ; in  fact,  if  you  want 
to  turn  decomposed  dung  into  bright  colours 
and  elegant  forms  and  sweet  odours,  you 
must  trust  to  skill  and  perseverance  ; and 
if  you  begin  with  sixpence  you  may  soon 
beat  many  who  begin  with  pounds. 

Do  you  love  the  auricula  ? Would  you 
have  a collection  of  the  choicest,  named  and 
arranged — witnesses  of  your  handicraft  and 
your  love  of  flowers  ? You  may  have  them 
without  expending  a penny  on  glass,  and 
with  the  help  of  a few  common  pots  and  a 
bit  of  soil  from  the  road-side.  Of  course,  if 
you  can  bring  to  your  aid  the  implements  of 
high-class  floriculture,  the  better ; such 
things  are  certainly  very  acceptable  for 
those  who  can  afford  them. 

In  the  glorious  month  of  June  the  lover 
of  flowers  may  enter  upon  the  most  hazard- 
ous of  enterprises,  for  the  common  soil 
becomes  a natural  hotbed ; there  is  no 
fear  of  frost,  and  auriculas,  and  dozens  of 
other  things  that  ordinarily  require  artificial 
heat,  may  be  raised  without  it. 

If  you  are  in  possession  of  good  seed,  let 
it  be  sown  in  shallow  seed-pans,  marking 
each  sort  with  a tally,  and  then  sink  the 
pans  in  a spot  where  the  full  heat  of  the 
sun  will  reach  them.  The  soil  should  be 
rotted  turf  mixed  with  a little  sand  and 


very  old  dung ; or,  if  you  can  get  it,  peat 
enriched  with  a mingling  of  ancient  manure. 
The  seeds  should  be  very  lightly  covered. 

A shelf  in  a greenhouse,  or  a shed  where 
good  daylight  enters  through  a few  glass 
tiles,  or  the  window  of  a dwelling-room  will 
do  for  those  who  arc  minus  a garden.  To 
bring  out  the  seedlings  well,  let  the  pans  be 
kept  moderately  moist,  but  not  wet.  As 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface,  mode- 
rate the  amount  of  sunlight,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  six  leaves  apiece,  prick  them  out 
round  the  edges  of  middle-sized  pots,  or, 
better  still,  round  the  edges  of  seed-pans. 
They  should  stand  four  inches  apart  at  first. 
The  soil  for  the  young  plants  should  be  from 
an  old  dung-heap,  or  from  a used-up  hot- 
bed, tempered  with  a good  admixture  of 
river  sand  and  loam  from  an  old  meadow. 
Delicate  flowers,  such  as  the  auricula,  require 
very  porous,  light,  rich  soil,  but  it  must  be 
old  stuff,  frequently  turned  and  sweetened, 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  after  a final 
breaking  up  for  at  least  a week  before 
using  it. 

In  pricking  out  your  young  plants,  be  not 
tempted  to  treat  with  contumely  any  of  the 
weakly  ones ; for,  strange  to  say,  these,  if 
carefully  nursed,  often  give  magnificent 
blooms.  When  the  seedlings  begin  to  touch 
and  crowd  each  other,  pot  them  off  singly 
into  sixties,  and  in  this  operation  imitate 
Izaak  Walton’s  hint  about  the  frogs — handle 
them  as  if  you  love  them. 

To  be  in  readiness  for  this  final  potting, 
get  some  old  stuff  for  the  purpose  : cow- 
dung,  horse-dung,  or  the  mingled  droppings 
from  sheep,  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle,  well 
mingled  and  frequenily  turned,  will  make 
the  basis  of  the  best  of  compost.  You  may 
know  if  it  is  the  right  sort  of  thing  by  the 
look  of  it : it  should  be  dark-coloured,  fri- 
able, and  rather  dry  in  its  nature— if  clayey 
or  strong  to  the  nose  it  will  not  do.  Of 
course  the  flower-grower  has  always  at  hand 
such  a material,  as  well  as  a little  heap  of 
leaf-  mould.  Take  some  virgin  earth  from 
a meadow,  or  some  peat  or  bog  earth,  and 
mix  about  equal  quantities  of  this  with  the 
rotted  dung  and  sharp  sand.  Fork  over  all. 
and  let  the  atmosphere  operate  freely  on  it, 
and  at  the  last  moment  sift  it  thoroughly, 
and  use  it  for  potting  off.  Without  some 
crumbly  old  dung  and  sand  it  is  impossible 
to  have  fine  auriculas. 

Frost,  damp,  and  excessive  sunlight  are 
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the  three  natural  enemies  of  the  auricula — 
hence  give  them  a dry  quarter  as  winter 
approaches,  and  the  more  equable  the 
temperature  the  better.  A greenhouse  is  a 
very  proper  place,  but  if  housed  in  autumn 
they  should  have  plenty  of  air  and  shade 
from  the  hot  mid-day  sun. 

But  in  the  absence  of  a cold  frame  or 
greenhouse,  the  whole  collection  may  be 
wintered  under  a south  wall  out-of-doors  by 
making  a bed  of  coal  ashes,  and  plunging 
the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  it.  A slanting  board 
mounted  on  four  uprights,  or  attached  to 
the  wall  or  shed  by  the  means  of  hinges, 
should  be  adopted  to  shelter  them  from 
storms  ; and  in  very  severo  weather  a little 
matting  and  an  occasional  shaking  over  of 
straw  will  give  further  protection.  In  fact, 
the  auricula  is  hardy,  but  will  not  bear  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  is 
most  impatient  of  damp  in  winter. 

Soon  after  Christmas  the  stock  should  be 
inspected,  and  any  plants  showing  signs  of 
disease  should  be  turned  out  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  roots.  In  the  house  this  is  more 
necessary,  for  damp  is  more  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  plants  in  confinement,  and  especially  so 
to  such  as  have  been  potted  in  rank  soil,  or 
such  abominable  stuff  as  fresh  night  soil, 
blood,  or  pigeons’  dung.  These  strong 
manures  have  carried  off  many  a fine  collec- 
tion in  the  possession  even  of  professional 
florists,  who  had  unwisely  adopted  the 
stimulating  system  in  the  growth  of  this 
delicate  flower. 

As  a rule,  the  plants  should  not  be  re- 
potted on  this  occasion,  for  they  are  now 
showing  their  blooms  ; but  decaying  leaves 
should  be  stripped  o If,  and  any”  that  have 
cankered  roots  should  have  the  diseased 
parts  removed  either  with  the  thumb-nail 
or  a sharp  knife.  The  plants  should  be 
cleansed  and  repotted,  but  the  healthy  plants 
should  be  simply  refreshed  by  removing  two 
inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  replacing  it 
with  very  powdery  dung,  giving  the  whole 
a careful  watering  when  the  operation  is 
completed.  As  the  plants  show  signs  of 
spring  progress,  the  watering  may  bo  more 
liberal,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  severe 
weather — so  frequent  towards  February — 
does  not  attack  them  at  the  moment  of  their 
opening  glory.  Auriculas  in  windows  should 
be  removed  at  night  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  ; for,  being  less  hardy  than  those  out- 
of-doors,  they  may  suffer  on  some  bitter 
night  to  an  extent  that  may  ruin  them. 

Now  is  your  time  to  consider  about  pre- 
paring flowers  for  show.  "Weak  pips  must 
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be  cut  out,  and  not  more  than  a dozen  left 
in  any  truss.  Most  of  the  plants  will  show 
two  trusses,  but  it  is  usual  to  allow  only  one 
to  remain,  in  order  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  plant  may  be  thrown  into  it.  At  this 
stage  the  quacks  in  floriculture  commence 
their  tricks  upon  the  plants  to  give  the 
trusses  a line  foym,  and  when  the  blooms 
open  to  secure  a spurious  perfection  of  out- 
line. Such  doctored  invalids  are  unworthy 
of  exhibition,  and  whatever  qualities  they 
may  have  in  other  respects,  must  go  for 
nothing  if  they  need  to  be  brought  out  by 
means  of  base  sleight-of-hand.  There  has 
of  late  been  a healthy  reaction  in  this  matter, 
and  all  pre-eminence  for  floral  cripples  will 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

When  in  bloom  the  plants  require  very 
careful  protection,  especially  from  tlic  mid- 
day sun,  and  if  set  out  on  a stage,  provision 
must  be  made  to  give  shelter  from  high 
winds  and  storms. 

' The  first  blooms  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and,  if  they  differ  much  in  quality, 
the  sorts  should  be  at  once  separated,  and 
the  most  imperfect  given  away  or  destroyed. 

Auriculas  are  judged  in  trusses,  but  in  the 
first  year  of  blooming  it  is  usual  to  be 
lenient  on  this  score,  and  judge  rather  by- 
pips.  A fine  auricula  lias  a very  firm  stem, 
long  enough  to  carry  the  blooms  above  the 
foliage.  The  truss  should  he  very  round 
and  compact,  but  without  any  crowding 
towards  tiie  centre,  and  every  pip  should 
stand  upon  an  elastic  footstalk.  The  faces 
of  the  corollas  should  be  regularly  presented, 
and  any  ill-placed  pip  should  be  removed; 
but  should  the  removal  destroy  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  truss,  it  would  be  better  to 
let  it  remain,  and  wait  for  the  next  blooming 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  plant. 

The  pips  are  the  main  attraction,  and  if  of 
high  quality  we  may  overlook  minor 
blemishes,  because  in  a second  blooming 
these. may  disappear;  whereas,  if  the  pips 
are  of  poor  quality,  the  grower  may  labour 
in  vain  to  bring  them  up  to  his  standard  of 
perfection.  There  should  bo  at  least  eight 
pips  in  a truss,  and  if  the  corollas  are  finely 
developed  there  will  seldom  be  room  for 
more  than  a dozen.  The  corolla  ought  to 
be  perfectly  round,  the  indentations  where 
the  petals  overlap  being  scarcely  visible, 
and  the  neck  should  be  circular,  and  de- 
cidedly' white  or  yellow.  A velvety  soft- 
ness ought  to  combine  with  a richness  of 
colour  in  the  petals,  and  the  larger  and 
more  regular  the  flower  the  better.  If  the 
stamens  project  bnvnnd  the  heart  if  eon- 
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sidered  a fault,  but  they  ought  to  fill  the 
tube  well. 

For  in-door  growing  we  should  prefer  the 
Alpine  sorts.  These  are  delicate  things, 
very  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  secured 
against  damp  and  drought  to  bloom  freely 
and  finely  at  the  cost  of  but  little  trouble. 
As  they  are  not  mealy  in  the  foliage,  but  of 
a fresh  hearty  green,  they  are  elegant 
window  plants  at  all  seasons,  and  are  most 
welcome  ornaments  to  a room  in  the  early 
spring,  when  they  send  up  their  trusses  of 
rich  dark  blooms,  preserving  their  beauty 
for  many  weeks  with  a little  care.  Any  one 
may  raise  them  by  sowing  during  summer, 
from  May  to  August,  and  potting  them  off' 
as  they  require  it;  but  in  greenhouse 
culture  from  December  to  March  is  the  best 
season  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  auriculas. 

Choice  kinds  may  be  propagated  by 
division  of  - the  roots  in  July  and  August, 
and  if  put  under  glass  for  a few  weeks,  will 
soon  make  root ; but  they  are  apt  to  fog  off 
if  exposed  to  damp  or  strong  sunlight. 
Auriculas  bedded  out  have  a pleasing  effect, 
as  they  do  also  on  rockwork,  especially  the 
Alpine  kinds,  on  account  of  their  lovely 
foliage.  In  this  mode  of  growing  them  the 
bottom  should  be  well  drained  by  a layer  of 
broken  crockery  or  potsherds,  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  a generous  compost,  and  with 
some  little  protection  against  the  July  sun. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  its  native 
localities  among  the  Alps,  the  auricula  is 
subject  to  very  lew  changes  of  temperature, 
for  during  the  depths  of  winter  it  is  covered 
with  that  best  of  matting— the  snow— and 
although  found  on  moist  ledges  among: 
clumps  of  fern  and  beds  of  moss,  it  is  seldom 
exposed  to  stagnant  water  or  long-continued 
drought. 

Once  a year,  at  least,  the  collection  should 
undergo  a general  examination  and  careful 
repotting.  We  prefer  to  accomplish  this- 
soon  after  the  plants  have  bloomed,  though 
it  is  usually  delayed  till  July  or  August. 
As  we  have  found  early  repotting  promote 
early  and  fine  blooming,  when  late  potting 
occasionally  proved  hurtful,  wc  can  do  no 
other  than  recommend  the  grower  to  give 
his  plants  good  time  to  make  root  and  pre- 
pare pulp  for  future  trusses.  Should  the 
early-  potted  plants  show  bloom  in  autumn, 
the  o-rower  may  take  his  choice  of  removing 
it  0* not.  If  allowed  to  flower  then,  the 
spring  blooms  will  be  all  the  weaker,  or 
perhaps  may  fail.  For  ourselves,  we  think  a 
succession  of  any  beautiful  flower  very  de- 
sirable, and  when  we  can  spare  a few  for 
autumn  blooming  we  arc  glad  to  see  them 
get  forward,  trusting  to  others  for  the  spring. 

show.  . 

The  named  varieties  of  auriculas  are 
pretty  permanent,  but  new  sorts  from  seed 
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ALL  WOMEN  ARE  GOOD  FOR  SOMETHING  OR  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 


Perfect  Ideal  Truss. 


are  most  easily  raised.  Among  the  green- 
edged,  the  most  famous  are  Thornton’s  In- 
vincible, Warris’s  Prince  Blucher,  Hedge’s 
Britannia,  Smith’s  Waterloo,  Reanson’s 
Badajoz,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Berio’s 
Superb,  and  Hudson’s  Apollo.  The  white- 
edged  sorts  are  very  beautiful,  but  few  in 
number.  Perhaps  the  Pillar  of  Beauty, 
Bright  Venus,  Popple  well’s  Conqueror, 
Taylor’s  Glory,  and  Simson’s  Lord  of  Ilal- 
lamshirc,  are ’the  best.  Among  the  grey- 
edged,  which  still  have  the  highestcharaeter, 
we  may  name  the  Ploughboy,  Lord  Hill, 
Kenyon’s  Ringleader,  the  Lancashire  Hero 
(grown  by  Taylor  we  think),  Grimes’s  Pri- 
vateer, and  the  Lovely  Ann,  the  last  well 
worthy  of  its  name. 


Crimson  and  purple  seifs  are  apt  to  run 
away  into  common  border  flowers,  or  lose 
all  pretensions  to  high  character  under  the 
care  of  some  dear  old  granny  who  keeps 
half  a dozen  in  pots  outside  her  almshouse 
window.  There  are,  however,  a few 
gorgeous  sorts  of  this  kind,  and  they  are 
essential  in  making  up  a stand.  Apollo, 
Fire  King,  Flora’s  Flag,  Eclipse,  Othello, 
King  of  the  Alps,  and  True  Blue,  would 
perhaps  serve  for  any  amateur  who  wishes 
for  variety  within  moderate  compass.  Mr. 
Groom,  of  Clapham,  an  old  hand  at  the 
auricula,  has  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty 
sorts  in  his  collection,  which  is  the  finest, 
perhaps,  in  the  country. 


Cultivated  Ideal. 


it 
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_fo^that  thou  canst  do  THYSELF  rely  not  on  another? 


HOW  TO  GET  “ THE  MAIDS  ” Ur  EARLY. 


Did  you  but  know,  when  bathed  in  dew 
How  sweet  the  little  violet  grew 
• Amidst  the  thorny  brake ; 
row  fragrant  blew  the  ambient  air 
u er  beds  of  primroses  so  fair, 
i our  pillow  you’d  forsake.” 

Or  all  the  difficult  domestic  problems  which 
one  housewife  will  propound  unto  another, 
ihat  contained  in  the  words  above  Ion1*  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  perplexing.  Unlike 
many  perplexing  questions,  also,  it  was  one 
Uiat  could  not  be  set  aside  or  considered 
with  indifference.  Even  if  it  could  not  be 
answered,  it  was  ever  to  be  asked  • for 
more  or  less,  all  the  comfort  of  the  house- 
-kold,  all  the  satisfactory  going  on,  and 
getting  over  of  everything  in  an  establish- 
ment, must  principally  depend  on  it.  Es- 
pecially in  families  where  the  gentlemen 
must  start  by  an  early  train,  and  the  ladies 
previously  be  called  to  make  their  breakfast 
are  servants  who  will  get  up  of  their  own 
accord  a blessing,  and  servants  who  will  not 
about  the  greatest  trial  a mistress  has  to 
bear.  Accordingly,  in  my  particular  cha- 
racter of  general  listener  and  confidante,  I 
liave  continually  been  called,  upon  for  S}^m- 
pathy  and  advice  in  regard  to  this  especial 
grievance ; but  my  personal  sympathies, 
being  so  much  more  with  the  maids  who 
liked  to  get  their  sleep  out  o’  mornings 
than  with  the  mistresses  who  lilted  to 
get  them  out  of  their  sleep,  I prefer 
to  leave  the  subject  to  those  who  could 
more  appropriately  do  it  justice.  In  com- 
mon with  innumerable  other  reformers 
however,  my  theory  on  such  matters  was 
deemed  better  than  my  practice,  and  it  was 
still  earnestly  requested  of  me  that,  although 
owing  to  my  own  short-comings, 

“ I had  not  wished  to  say  much  on  this  head. 

I’d  ponder  on  the  question  in  my  bed.” 

I did  so  then,  turning  it  over  upon  my 
pillow  most  comfortably  and  conscien- 
tiously ; and  — Morpheus  being  no  bad 
patron  of  metaphysics — I hope  in  a manner 
not  discreditable  to  this  his  favourite 
science. 

I collected  and  recollected  facts  and 
families  bearing  on  the  momentous  diffi- 
culty,—grappled  with  the  anomalous  con- 
nection of  indolent,  easy  mistresses,  with 
active  industrious  servants  (real  comforts), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  stirring,  vigilant, 
always-after-them  housewives,  with  lazy, 


otSrgertIniUpid’  “real  torments  ” on  the 
other.  I endeavoured  to  trace  very  doubtful 

mbwot0  Bame^aJ'S  approaching  to  a cer- 
tain cause,  and  to  discover  how  so  many 
certain  defects  could  continue  under  so 
many  very  stringent  and  sharply-enacted 
aws  ; in  short,  my  dear  reader/  what  with 
thinking  and  dreaming,  I pondered  more 
volumes  on  the  subject  than  I shall  now 
wi  ite  pages,  but,  unhappily,  without  find- 
mg  any  other  means  for  accomplishing  the 
desired  end  than  the  last-to-be-adopted 
leaouice  of  the  old  lady  in  the  fable,  who, 
after  the  sacrifice  of  the  cock  by  her  refrac- 
tory  maidens,  had  to  get  up  and  rout  them 
ut  of  bed  herself.  Some  of  my  acquaint- 
ances  also,  ( not  fabulous  ladies,)  declared 
that  their  fate  was  still  harder  than  that  of 
the  lady  in  the  fable,  as  they  could  most 
truly  say  of  their  domestics,  “ We  call,  but 
they  answer  not  again;”  so  that  I was  alto- 
gether completely  posed,  and  fain  to  turn 
my  attention  to  other  matters. 

Judge,  then,  of  the  interest  with  which  I 
listened  to  the  following  dialogue  between 

an  elderly  lady  and  a younger  one  : 

Elderly  Lady— “ Well,  dear,  where  have 
you  been  to-day  ?” 

Young  Lady— “I  have  been  to  Mrs.  L— ’s 
to  inqune  the  character  of  the  new  house— 
maid  we  have  heard  of,  and,  as  it  is  quite 
satisfactory,  I have  engaged  her,  and  I 
think  we  shall  like  her  exceedingly.” 
lhe  elderly  lady  here  asked  man}r  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  qualifications  of  the 
engaged  housemaid,  to  all  of  which  the 
young  lady  answered  satisfactorily.  I ob- 
seived,  however,  that  she  did  not  inquire  if 
the  new-comer  was  an  early  riser,  and 
fancied  that,  like  myself,  she  might  be 
afraid  of  the  nature  of  the  reply,  and  did 
not  wish  to  discourage  the  young  mistress. 
After  a moment’s  hesitation,  she  then  con- 
cluded her  queries,  by  demanding,  “And 
what  wages  do  you  mean  to  give  ?” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  young  lady,  “as 
she  is  but  young,  and  will  have  to  be  taught 
a good  deal,  my  mother  thought  £8,  with 
tea  and  sugar,  was  quite  enough ; but,  if 
SHE  GETS  UP  IN  THE  MORNING  WITHOUT 
BEING  CABLED,  SHE  IS  TO  HAVE  £9,  and  I 
dare  say  she  will.” 

“ What  was  that  you  said,  my  dear  ?”  ex- 
claimed I,  surprised  into  a hope  that  I 
had  long  believed  I must  renounce  en- 
tirely. 
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little  sticks  kindle  the  fire,  but  great  ones  put  it  out. 


The  young  lady  repeated  and  enlarged  for 
my  peculiar  edification.  “ Our  new  house- 
maid will  have  £8  a year,  with  tea  and 
sugar,  as  her  regular  wages  ; but  if  she  will 
get  up  without  being  called,  she  will  have 
an  extra  pound  every  year.” 

“ And  this  she  is  to  forfeit,  I suppose,  if 
she  ever  oversleeps  herself?”  inquired  the 
elderly  lady. 

“ If  it  happens  more  than  twice  in  the 
quarter,”  replied  the  young  lady ; “ or  she 
might  he  forgiven  the  third  time.  But  Mrs. 
L— , who  has  always  got  her  maids  to  get 
up  in  this  way,  says  that,  after  the  first 
quarter,  she  seldom  finds  that  they  over- 


sleep themselves  at  all.  Before  she  did  this 
she  used  to  have  a world  of  trouble.  You, 
at  least,”  added  my  young  friend,  archly, 
turning  towards  me,  “ will  think  me  quite 
right  in  trying  the  experiment.  I thought 
of  you  when  I heard  of  it:  it  is  the  ‘do,’ 
instead  of  the  ‘don’t’  system,  and  I was 
sure  that  you  would  approve  of  it.” 

“ I shall  certainly  adopt  it  myself,”  ob- 
served the  elderly  lady;  “such  a boon  is 
cheaply  purchased  at  an  extra  sovereign  a 
year.  However,  I certainly  did  not  expect 
to  learn  so  much  from  so  young  a house- 
keeper.” 


SINCE 

Sincerity  expresses  a quality  which  be- 
longs to  the  mind  and  heart.  Sincerity  is 
the  foundation  of  honesty.  Honesty  is  up- 
rightness of  act,  of  doing  what  is  just;  but 
sincerity  is  uprightness  of  intention,  of 
thinking  what  is  just.  There  is  a great 
and  essential  value  in  sincerity,  which  com- 
mands respect  even  from  those  who  do  not 
care  about  it  for  its  own  sake.  How  often 
do  we  hear  people  praised  for  speaking 
openly  and  sincerely  ; and  how  many,  when 
they  wish  to  be  believed,  say,  “Now, 
candidly;”  or,  “ To  be  candid  with  you  ;” 
or,  “Upon  my  honour,  I mean  what  1 
say ;”  all  of  w^hich  shows  that  there  is  a 
real  genuine  character  about  sincerity.  In- 
sincere people  borrow  it,  or  the  semblance 
of  it,  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so. 
They  rub  wax  into  the  chinks. 

Acting  aright  grows  out  of  thinking 
aright.  Sometimes,  however,  a good  inten- 
tion is  stifled  in  its  birth;  sincerity  is 
strangled  before  it  is  strong  enough  to  run 
alone  as  honesty.  There  must  be  a reason 
for  this  untimely  cutting-off;  and  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  For  instance:  conscience  says,  Do  so 
and  60 ; it  is  your  duty  to  do  it.  Our  first 
impulse  is  to  obey.  But  the  question  arises, 
Shall  I lose  by  it?  Will  it  hurt  me  in 
my  business  ? What  will  the  neighbours 
say  ? Mr.  Smith  gets  along  very  well 
without  doing  it,  and  why  should  not  I ? 
And  so  some  excuse,  some  expedient  puts 
out  the  spark  that  was  burning  in  our  heart, 
and  which,  had  we  fanned  it  a little,  would 
by-and-by  have  ilamed  up  as  a shining 
lamp  of  truth. 


RITY. 

This  is  cowardly,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
and  morally  wrong,  to  say  the  most  of  it. 
Why  are  we  placed  here  on  the  earth,  but 
to  act  out  our  parts  manfully  according  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  ? Have  we  a true 
thought  in  our  heart,  and  shall  we  not 
declare  it  ? Have  we  a desire  to  act  aright, 
and  shall  we  not  seek  to  put  our  desire  into 
practice  ? What  is  there  in  our  fellow-men 
that  should  make  us  afraid?  Is  there  not 
something  infinitely  more  terrible  ? We 
often  clamour  about  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges ; but  he  who  can  be  content  to  live  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  shrink  from  speak- 
ing and  acting  his  sincere  thought  in  all 
due  season,  flings  away  the  most  glorious 
privilege  a man  can  enjoy.  Honest  old 
Feltham  says,  “ Surely  a liar  is  both  a 
coward  and  a traitor.  He  fears  the  face  of 
man,  and  therefore  sneaks  behind  the  little- 
ness of  a lie  to  hide  himself.  A traitor  he 
is ; for  God  having  set  him  to  defend  his 
truth,  he  basely  deserts  the  hold,  and  runs 
to  his  enemies’  colours.  He  dares  not  keep 
the  post  he  is  assigned  to  by  owning  of  His 
truth  ; but,  like  a coiner  (pretending  gold), 
he  stamps  the  great  Kirtg’s  image,  Truth, 
upon  copper  and  coarse  alloy.” 

A habit  of  sincerity  is  of  the  highest 
value  and  importance  to  every  one,  and 
especially  so  to  the  working  woman,  she 
whose  character  is  her  capital;  and  there 
is  no  more  pleasing  sight  than  that  of 
willing  labour  animated  by  a spirit  of  sin- 
cerity. It  begets  confidence,  and  wins 
esteem,  and  repays  cares  and  trials  with 
bright  hopes  and  lasting  pleasures. 
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she  who  serves  well  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  her  wages. 


Women  have  not  immortalized  themselves 
by  their  friendships — they  rarely,  if  ever, 
form  them;  yet,  startling  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  we  repeat  it,  for  our  conviction 
is  very  strong  on  this  point.  Attachments, 
intimacies,  companionships,  if  you  will,  but 

n°Mr-'i1ienc's^1H5S'  this  from  many  causes. 

Will  you  call  that  friendship,  in  which 
the  sentimental,  novel-reading,  shop-fre- 
quenting, all-beflounced  young  lady  of  the 
present  day  indulges  ? And,  remember,  she 
can  do  nothing  without  her  dear,  sweet 
darling  Mary  Jane.  Wc  cannot  call  it  by 
so  dignified  a name.  J 

Misses  L.  and  F .,  two  elderly  spinsters, 
are  invariably  together ; they  know  the  same 
set,  carry  purses  of  the  same  length,  help 
each  other  in  deciding  the  proprieties  of 
diess,  and,  because  they  are  so  frequently 
together,  the  wiseacres  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  “ great  friends.”  Excel- 
lent reasoners ! Watch  on  till  some  unfore- 
seen event  opens  a new  road,  by  which  one, 
and  one  only,  of  these  “ dear  friends  ” mav 
advance  in  the  journey  of  life  : are  they  con- 
tented  to  remain  side  by  side,  or  do  we  see 
each  endeavouring  to  outreach  the  other  ? 
We  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  each  reader 
to  decide  this  question. 

“ My  very  dear  friend,  how  glad  I am  to 
see  you,”  says  Mrs.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Jones. 
Yes,  and  so  you  are,  good  madam,  only  we 
beseech  you  don’t  call  her  “your  dear 
friend.  The  link  that  binds  you  is  simply 
pies  and  puddings,  babies  and  black 
draughts,  good  girls  and  bad  boys,  and  the 
old  tale  of  saucy  servants  and  bothering  bills. 

A friend  is  born  for  adversity ; and,  were 
dark  days  to  come,  would  the  good  old  soul 
stand  by  with  a lamp  to  direct  and  cheer 
your  road  ? If  somebody  who  shall  be  name- 
less will  permit  her,  she  will ; if  not,  she 
will  see  with  other  eyes,  and  somebody 
else’s  pies  and  puddings,  babies  and  black 
draughts,  girls,  boys,  servants,  and  bills, 
will  supply  her  with  matter  for  gossip  and  a 
comfortable  chat  over  “ the  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates;”  and  whispering  tongues 
will  add  water  to  the  expiring  flame ; and  a 
few  smouldering  ashes  will  be  all  that  re- 
mains of  what  the  world  called  your  friend- 
ship, but  which,  after  alt,  was  only  congeni- 
ality of  tastes,  joined  to  the  gregarious  bias 
of  our  nature. 

Our  faith  in  the  wise  sayings  of  our 
fathers,  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  is 
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very  great;  we  cling  to  them  with  the 


pertinacity  of  the  drowning  man  to  the 
p ank  which  is  his  only  chance  of  deliver- 
ance from  a watery  grave.  We  cannot 
avoid  a smile  when  we  see  men  and  women 
endeavouring,  either  covertly  or  openly,  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  observation  in  those 
fixed  purposes  of  our  nature  which  are 
changeless,  and  concerning-  which  it  may 
indeed  be  said,  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  The  first  question  that  arises  with 
us,  when  any  new  proposition  is  presented 
to  our  notice,  is  always— What  has  been? 
Ui  course  this  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  or  that  increased 
light  which  has  been  thrown  by  research 
over  the  mysteries  of  creation;  but  in  all 
mat  relates  to  our  feelings,  motives,  in- 
fluences, and  actions,  we  ever  find  nature 
true  to  herself,  and,  in  turning  to  the  past, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  examples  of  female 
friendship. 

Memory  recalls  many  illustrious  women  ; 
but  we  find  no  trace  of  a Castor  and  Pollux, 
a David  and  Jonathan,  a Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  or  a Milton  and  Lycidas. 

Sophonisba  rises,  but  she  stands  between 
Syphax  and  Masinissa.  Corinna,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  contests  with  Pindar  for  the  blood- 
less victory  of  poesy.  Zenobia,  flying  on  a 
dromedary,  graces  the  triumphs  of  Aureliau ; 
but  history  is  ominously  silent  of  the  maidens 
who  bore  her  company. 

It  is  Sappho  and  Phaon,  Hero  and  Leander, 
Heloise  and  Abelard.  It  is  Cornelia  with 
her  sons,  and  Alfred  with  his  mother.  It 
is  Philippa  and  Edward,  Elinor  and  Lle- 
wellin. 

Mary  of  Scots, 

“Born  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher,” 

was  surrounded  by  her  four  namesakes,  but 
they  were  as  little  her  friends  as  the  illus- 
trious woman  who — 

“ Ruled  her  prison’s  key, 

A sister  queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  sympathy." 

And  who  were  Elizabeth’s  friends?  Did 
she  not  place  her  hands  in  those  of  Essex, 
Raleigh,  Leicester,  and  Burleigh  ? If  Anne, 
at  first  sight,  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  claim  to  bear  the  title  of  her 
friend,  we  think  that  a little  consideration 
will  show  that  ambition,  rather  than  affec- 
tion, was  the  mainspring  of  this  attachment, 
born  as  it  was  of  that  influence  which  a 
determined  will  can  always,  if  so  disposed, 
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exercise  over  a gentle  and  yielding  mind ; a 
union  which  has,  and  ever  will  have,  many 
parallels,  but  which  savours  too  strongly  of 
the  cry  of  the  horse-leech  to  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  friendship. 

In  sacred  as  in  profane  history  the  ex- 
perience of  other  ages  is  precisely  the  same. 
Miriam  finds  no  second  self  among  her  sis- 
ters ; nor,  still  later,  does  Deborah,  the  pro- 
phetess ; and  Aaron  and  Barak,  the  son  of 
Abinoam,  raise  with  them  the  key-note  of 
thanksgiving  after  their  victories.  The  love 
that  bound  Ruth  to  Naomi  was  the  sad  yet 
sweet  remembrance  of  the  one  gone  before, 
rather  than  affection  for  the  lonely  lingerer ; 
and  since  she  could  not  follow  to  that  land 
where  he  had  gone,  “it  soothed  her  to  be 
where  he  had  been.”  It  was  this — it  was 
this  that  kept  the  Moabitess  from  returning 
to  her  own  country  and  her  father’s  house. 
It  was  one  common  grief  that  bound  the 
Marys,  those  who  were  “latest  at  the  cross 
arrd  earliest  at  the  tomb” — a master- grief, 
one  overwhelming  sympathy  that  animated 
them  all,  and  made  them  of  one  mind ; and 
they  walked  in  the  same  road  because  they 
were  agreed.  This  is  not  friendship. 

The  Bedouin  tribes  are  of  one  mind  when 
they  sally  forth,  equipped,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  next  village;  so  are  the  Thugs  as 
they  sit  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  me- 
ditating cruelty,  or  lying  in  wait  for  those 
whom  they  may  secretly  devour. 

This  we  call  an  association  for  some  pur- 
pose that  requires  combination ; and  where 
is  the  difference  between  such  associations 
and  the  ordinary  friendships  of  the  world  ? 
Just  this — the  one  has  in  view  an  illegal 
and  evil,  the  other  a legitimate  and  innocent 
end ; but  this  is  no  more  friendship  than  the 
nomade  tribes  of  the  desert  are  a regular 
army. 

Englishwomen — we  speak  of  the  generality 
of  them — are  gentle,  loving,  kind-hearted 
creatures,  ready  to  sympathize  and  agree, 
with  any  one  of  a similar  disposition ; and, 
consequently,  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
are  the  groundwork  for  companionship  and 
association.  This  very  facility,  however, 
for  forming  attachments,  is  one  of  the 
grand  causes  of  their  failure  in  this  respect ; 
for — 

“ Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame.” 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood. 

“She  who  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all, 
And  hates  their  coming,” 


is  not  in  our  mind’s  eye — we  are  thinking 
of  what  honest,  well-intentioned,  warm- 
hearted women  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
regard  to  their  friendships.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a companionship  of  many  years  is  often  dis- 
solved through  a fit  of  jealousy,  or  by  the 
voice  of  slander?  Would  the  bonds  of  love 
have  been  so  easily  broken  had  they  been 
tied  by  the  hand  of  friendship  herself?  How 
is  it  that  the  marriage  of  one  who  has  been 
our  friend  in  youth  raised  a wall  so  high, 
that  to  attempt  to  pass  it  would  be  an  idle 
labour  ? We  say  not  this  to  blame  women — 
’tis  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault,  for  we 
believe  they  never  forget  the  old  familiar 
faces  of  youth.  Were  their  destiny  more  in 
their  own  hands,  perhaps  we  might  have 
heard  more  of  the  love  which  women  bear 
to  each  other.  And  yet,  contradictory  as 
we  may  seem,  we  know,  and  have  noticed 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  first  love  of 
the  girl  is  always  some  one  of  her  own  sex, 
and  often,  too,  one  many  years  her  senior. 
Nor  is  there  anything  very  remarkable  in  this 
dissimilarity  of  age,  for  true  love  has  a large 
share  of  veneration  and  respect  in  its  com- 
position. 

When  Ave  remember  the  warmth  and  num- 
ber of  our  school-day  friendships , as  we 
called  them,  no  better  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  truth  of  our  assertion ; for  these  ar- 
dent attachments  have  melted  like  snow  in 
summer,  and  were  like  fair  flowers  with 
slender  stalks  and  tender  roots,  which  have 
withered  and  faded  away  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  risen  sun. 

We  imagine  there  are  few  women  who,  on 
reading  the  following  lines,  will  not  be  able 
to  recall  some  one  form  from  the  past  with 
whom  she  was  formerly  associated,  and  to 
whom  with  herself  she  can  apply  every 
word  of  tflis  beautiful  picture  : — 

“ We,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 

Had  been  incorporate.” 

Oh,  school-days’  friendships,  childhood 
innocence,  how  truly  bitter  the  parting, 
how  earnest  the  protestations  of  love,  how 
many  the  promises  of  communication 
after  separation,  what  parting  gifts  and  cul- 
ling of  lovelocks!  IIow  many  a bright 
sunny  tress,  mingled  with  curls  of  various 
hues,  are  there  not  now  in  the  little  box 
before  me — reminiscences  of  life’s  young 
morning!  Did  we  not  call  all  their  owners 
by  that  sweet  name  of  “my  friend?  ” 
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On  a bright  eveping  of  an  early  summer  I 
was  making  an  excursion  into  a part  of  the 
country  with  which  I was  before  unac- 
quainted. Having  left  my  slight  supply  of 
luggage  at  a small  inn,  I sallied  forth  for  a 
ramble,  and  pursued  my  way  with  the  calm 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  rural  scenery  and 
a genial  air  almost  always  inspire.  I fol- 
lowed the  course  of  many  a wiuding  lane, 
pleasantly  bordered  with  greensward,  and 
occasionally  shaded  by  hedgerow  timber ; 
at  length  1 came  upon  one  of  the  few  heathy 
commons  which  the  zeal  for  cultivation  has 
left  in  our  civilized  England.  Ascending  a 
little  knoll,  which  was  crowned  by  a group 
of  firs  and  two  large  lime  trees,  I paused  to 
enjoy  the  scene:  it  was  a charming  view. 
The  common,  of  no  great  extent,  was  tra- 
versed by  two  sandy  ways,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  roads,  along  which  several 
parties  were  proceeding  towards  a village 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  heath.  One  cot- 
tage was  quite  visible ; the  grey  tower  of  the 
church  was  seen  among  the  surrounding 
trees;  while  roofs  and  chimneys,  peeping 
from  nests  of  orchards,  betokened  the  dwell- 
ings of  a comfortable  rural  population.  A 
middle  distance  of  woodland,  whose  delicate 
spring  tints  had  not  given  place  to  the  un- 
varied green  of  the  later  summer,  seemed  to 
mark  the  residence  of  a large  landed  pro- 
prietor ; to  the  right  extended  a succession 
of  farms  whose  pasture  and  arable  might, 
in  the  fresh  growth  of  spring,  almost  be  said 
to  conteud  for  brilliancy  of  verdure ; beyond, 
a range  of  hills,  possessing  historical  interest, 
rose  to  a considerable  height,  and  seemed  to 
melt  in  the  purple  mist  of  even.  Light  and 
shade  played  over  the  whole  landscape.  The 
sun,  at  that  point  of  its  descent  when  its  rays 
become  of  a rich  amber  tint,  shed  a warm 
glow  on  every  spot  touched  by  its  beams. 
As  I paused  to  admire,  I was  passed  by  two 
young  girls,  poorly  clad,  but  apparently  | 
very  clean;  and,  in  the  few  words  of  their  ! 
conversation  which  caught  my  ear,  I was 
struck  by  the  unusual  softness  of  voice  and 
purity  of  pronunciation.  I followed,  and 
putting  to  them  a few  commonplace  ques- 
tions, observed  in  their  answers  the  same 
peculiarity.  I found  that  they,  and  others 
whom  they  pointed  out  to  each  other  as  we 
crossed  the  common  together,  had  been 
scholars  of  the  “governess,"  who  lived  at 
the  cottage  I had  seen  from  the  distance, 
and  that  they  were  all  going  to  pay  her  a I 


visit.  She  usually  had  a party  once  a year, 
but  now  it  would  be  larger  than  usual,  as 
there  had  been  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the 
christening  of  Air.  Vernon’s  eldest  son  (the 
woods  I bad  before  noticed  were  pointed  out 
as  belonging  to  his  house) ; and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  young  people  from  service 
had  returned  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
almost  all  must  go  and  see  Mrs.  Rae.  I was 
soon  interested  in  the  few  particulars  I re- 
ceived, and  resolved  on  a personal  intro- 
duction to  the  old  lady.  I therefore  con- 
tinued to  walk  with  my  new  acquaintances 
(who,  by  the  way,  assured  me  of  a welcome) 
till  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination. 
It  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a situation  for  a vil- 
lage school ; standing  alone,  at  the  verge  of 
a wide  common,  where  the  children  might 
play  without  danger,  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  church,  sufficiently  near  to 
other  dwellings  not  to  seem  lonesome,  but 
too  far  to  derive  any  ill  from  a bad  neigh- 
bour, if  any  such  chanced  to  be  the  inmate. 
The  neatness  of  the  garden  would  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  any  passer  by ; and 
no  w the  appearance  was  remarkable,  from  the 
evident  preparation  for  a meal  al  fresco.  A 
clean  white  table  was  placed  under  the  shade 
of  a large  elm-tree,  close  outside  the  garden 
gate  ; benches  were  on  each  side ; several 
women  and  girls  were  going  to  and  from  the 
cottage,  arranging  cups,  saucers,  plates, 
knives,  and  tea-spoons  ; two  cakes,  and  piles 
of  evenly-cut  bread  and  butter,  were  on  the 
board;  now  a rosy-faced  maiden  brought  a 
dish  of  well-made  buttered  toast,  while  ano- 
ther carried  the  bright  copper  tea-kettle,  to 
give  the  teapot  the  preliminary  warming. 

Mrs.  Rae  was  soon  distinguished  by  her 
greater  age  than  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  by  the  greeting  to  each  newly-arrived 
guest.  She  came  to  carry  the  teapot  into 
the  house  in  order  to  make  the  tea  near  the 
fire,  and  welcomed  me  in  a frank  and  re- 
spectful manner,  inquiring  if  I would  not 
step  in  to  rest.  Having  wished  for  the  in- 
vitation, I was  glad  to  accept,  and  entered 
the  roomy  dwelling.  A strong  carved  oak 
chair  was  evidently  the  throne  of  state  for 
the  “governess;”  it  was  now  devoted  to 
my  use,  and  I found  it  as  comfortable  as  it 
looked.  Its  owner  was  almost  too  small  and 
too  animated-looking  for  a position  of  so 
much  dignity.  She  had  attained  the  al- 
lotted seventy  years  of  the  age  of  man,  but 
she  looked  considerably  younger.  Her  faco 
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had  scarcely  a wrinkle,  her  back  was  still 
unbent,  her  eyes  not  at  all  dim,  her  step 
was  elastic  and  active,  aud  all  her  move- 
ments indicated  cheerfulness;  her  oom- 

fdexion  was  healthy,  but  without  the  bronzed 
ook  which  exposure  to  the  open  air  pro- 
duces ; and  her  hands  were  more  delicate 
than  is  usual.  A small  bookcase,  filled  with 
neatly-covered  volumes,  adorned  one  side  of 
the  cottage ; another  of  the  walls  was  almost 
tapestried  with  samplers  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  worked  with  all  degrees  of  skill, 
in  almost  every  imaginable  device.  There 
were  lions,  and  yew  trees  in  pots ; crosses  of 
diverse  shapes,  and  hearts  of  varying  pro- 
portions; flowers  such  as  botanists  never 
knew,  and  forms  of  labyrinthine  outline. 
They  appeared  mementos  of  many  sets  of 
little  fingers  that  had  moved  by  the  direction 
of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place.  In  one 
respect  all  were  alike.  The  motto,  “Put 
Everything  in  its  Right  riace,”  was  wrought 
on  each;  and  over  the  mantelpiece  it  was 
again  seen,  framed  and  glazed,  anil  worked 
in  brilliantly-coloured  letters.  I was  on  the 
point  of  remarking  on  the  appropriateness 
of  the  precept  for  a school,  when  tea  was 
declared  to  be  ready,  and  I \vas  invited  to 
partake  of  it.  Curious  to  know  more  of  the 
party,  who  seemed  so  completely  at  home,  I 
took  my  place  at  the  table.  We  were  ten  in 
number,  and  all  chatted  merrily  about  their 
business  and  prospects.  Some  of  them  were 
servants  in  place,  now  enjoying  a holi- 
day ; one  or  two  wives  of  labourers  ; one  a 
farmeiJs  wife.  All  seemed  interested  in 
hearing  of  the  welfare  of  the  others.  I 
heard  more  than  once  the  repetition  of  the 
favourite  maxim,  as,  when  one  of  the  ser- 
vants spoke  of  quitting  her  place  because 
the  mistress  was  so  particular,  Mrs.  ltae 
answered  with  a good-humoured  smile, — 
( “Put  your  pride  into  its  right  place, 
Susan,  and  you  will  stay  where  you 
are;  there  is  not  a better  situation  to  be 
found.” 

Immediately  that  the  tea  v.ras  over,  one 
of  the  young  women  with  wdiom  I had  crossed 
the  common  began  to  tie  her  bonnet,  and 
pin  on  her  shawl,  saying, — 

“I  must  wish  you  good  evening,  ma’am. 
I promised  my  mistress  that  I would  not  be 
more  than  two  hours  away.  You  know  I’ve 
no  right  to  a holiday  yet,  I have  been  with 
her  so  short  a time ; but  I begged  her.  to  let 
me  come  this  once  to  see  you.  Good  even- 
ing,” she  repeated,  with  a look  round  the 
table,  as  if  making  the  adieu  general. 
“Good-by,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Rue.  “Go 


on  putting  everything  in  its'  right  place, 
and  v'hcn  your  two  years  are  over,  if  1 live, 
you  shall  have  a better  situation.” 

Mary’s  eyes  brightened  at  the  promise, 
and  with  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand  she 
and  her  companion  departed. 

“That  is  a really  good  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Rae, 
turning  to  me.  “ She  has  taken  the  hardest 
place  in  all  the  country,  in  order  to  enable 
her  mother,  who  is  a widow,  to  remain  in 
the  house  she  now  inhabits.  Last  year  they 
had  much  illness,  and  the  rent  was  behind- 
hand ; the  widow  Avould  have  been  turned 
out,  and  would  have  lost  the  washing  by 
which  she  gains  her  livelihood,  but  the 
landlord  wanted  a servant,  and  Mary  offered 
to  take  the  place  for  two  years  without 
wages,  if  the  debt  might  be  forgiven.” 

I was  disposed  to  blame  the  landlord  as 
hard-hearted;  but  no, — Mrs.  Rae  would 
not  allow  it.  Here  was  an  illustration  of 
hermaxim.  “Everything in itsright place,” 
said  she.  “ As  by  a sacrifice  the  debtor  could 
pay  the  debt,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  call  for  his  own.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  had  his  living  to  get  as  well  as 
the  widow.  His  wife  was  glad  of  the  bar- 
gain, for  she  knew  Mary  was  a handy,  good 
working  girl,  and  she  seldom  kept  a good 
servant  two  years,  being  a sharp-tempered 
woman  ; but  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
now  he  favoured  the  widow,  for  he  was  con- 
tent to  forego  the  money  he  might  have 
claimed  by  law,  and  it  was  an  advantage  to 
any  girl  to  have  a first  place  where  she 
might  be  formed  for  a better.”  Mrs.  Rae’s 
reasoning  seemed,  indeed,  to  put  all  claims 
in  their  right  place,  and  I said  so. 

“ It  is  the  rule  by  which  I have  brought 
up  all  these  young  persons,  and  many,  manyr 
more,”  she  answered,  looking  kindly  around 
her. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a carriage 
rapidly  approaching  drew  our  attention, 
and  the  governess  exclaimed,  with  anima- 
tion,— 

“It  must  be" Mrs.  Vernon  come  to  show 
me  the  young  squire.  How  good  of  her!” 

In  another  instant  it  had  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  the  lady  within  said,  in  a sweet, 
cheerful  tone, — 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Rae?  I have 
brought  my  little  treasure  to  pay  his  first 
visit  to  you.  Where  shall  I put  him  ? Every- 
thing in  its  right  place  you  know,”  pressing 
the  infant  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  show  that 
was  his  first  place  at  all  events;  and  then 
depositing  it  in  the  arms  of  the  schoolmis- 
tress, who  took  it  tenderly,  and  gazed  at  it 
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Mith  pleasure  in  her  countenance.  It  seemed 
an  evemng  of  applications  of  the  maxim  of 
the  house,  for  Mrs.  Vernon  had  not  long 

fcrite/’l«ind  ”i08S  °1  the  Suests  (after  the 
liteial  fulfilment  of  the  precept  in  replacing 

all  the  tea  apparatus)  had  said  farewell, 
when  a young  man,  apparently  of  the  farm- 
ing class,  came  to  the  door;  and,  after  a 
friendly  salutation  to  the  hostess,  he  turned 
to  a quiet-looking  girl,  who  still  remained, 
and  asked  her  to  walk  home  with  him.  She 
looked  distressed,  but  declined;  and  Mrs 
fvae  interposed,  saying, — 

• ‘l?*?  Walter ! y°ar  promise  is  not  in  its 
i-Jght  place,  nor  your  duty  to  your  mother, 
.they  are  stowed  away  somewhere,  so  that 
you  do  not  find  them  when  they  are 
wanted.”  J 

“ '[Mav.e  seen  her  for  a twelvemonth ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I have  asked  her 
to  walk  with  me  : it’s  very  hard,”  observed 
W alter,  answering  indirectly. 

“ It  is  very  hard,”  resumed  the  old  ladv, 
kindly.  “ But  when  the  time  is  over  you 
wiil  be  very  glad  that  you  have  been  obe- 
dient. More  than  half  your  probation  is 
passed — look  back  and  see  how  short  it 
seems ; and  so  will  the  next  year,  when  it  is 
gone.  All  is  going  well;  you  know  you 
will  only  vex  Jane,  and  make  your  mother 
angry,  without  gaining  anything.  Down 
is  the  place  for  temper,  and  up  for  patience. 
Jleep  them  there  a few  short  months,  and 
you’ll  have  your  farm  aud  a good  wife.” 
During  this  speech  Jane  had  disappeared 
and  Walter  turned  sorrowfully  away ; but* 
returning  in  a moment,  he  said,  in  a more 
cheerful  tone, — 

“Tell  Jane  I will  not  try  to  speak  to  her 
again.  I will  go  out  early  to-morrow,  and 
not  return  till  after  the  hour  at  which  she 
leaves.  Say  to  her,  ‘ I will  keep  all  in  its 
right  place  for  one  more  year.’  ” 

“I’ll  promise  for  her,”  said  his  friend. 
“She  would  have  been  glad  to  speak  kindly 
to  you,  but  the  promise  must  be  kept.” 

His  look  was  hopeful. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  was  all  that  he 
said ; and  after  one  earnest  gaze,  as  if  to 


seek  for  a glimpse  of  J ane,  he  walked  hastily 
away  Interested  by  this  little  episode  of 
me  love,  which  did  not  seem  to  run  smooth, 
1 ventured  an  inquiry  concerning  thevoung 
couple,  and  learnt  that  they  were  the 
children  of  two  brothers,  farmers,  who 
lived  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other. 
A youthful  attachment  had  risen  between 
the  cousins,  which  strengthened  as  they 
giew  older;  and  before  he  had  passed  his 
twentieth  year,  Walter  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  Jane.  His  mother,  now  a 
widow,  was  a woman  of  ambitious  and 
violent  disposition.  She  thought  him  en- 
titled to  a match  of  more  pretension  than 
his  cousin.  He  would  have  a good  property 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  whereas  his 
uncle,  having  met  with  losses,  and  having 
a large  family  to  support,  could  not  provide 
portions,  and  Jane  was  already  destined  for 
service.  Many  sad  scenes  had  been  wit- 
nessed,  and  there  was,  for  a time,  a cessation 
otall  communication  between  the  families. 
At  length  Jane,  to  appease  all  quarrels,  had 
promised  Walter’s  mother  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  any  private  interview  with 
ner  lover  till  be  was  free  to  act  for  himself. 
She  had  hastened  her  departure  from  home 
and  had  visited  her  parents  but  once  in  three- 
years.  In  the  mean  time  every  inducement 
and  temptation  to  change  was  tried  upon 
M alter ; but  the  last  year  of  his  dependence 
had  begun,  and  he  was  still  constant.  This 
little  history  was  scarcely  related  when  Jane 
reappeared  from  the  bed-room,  where  she 
had  evidently  been  crying.  She  kissed 
Mrs.  Rae  in  bidding  her  farewell,  and  said 
she  would  not  again  return  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

“It  is  a long  time  to  trust  to  the  constancy 
of  any  one,”  said  she.  “You  may  give  my 
love  to  him,  and  tell  him  I will  try  to  act 
by  the  precept  we  have  so  often  said  together 
when  we  were  at  your  school.  When"  I am 
away  I have  it  before  my  eyes  in  the  greeu 
and  red  letters  which  excited  our  early  ad- 
miration. I cannot  bear  to  say  no  to  him 
aud  I will  not  come  home  again  unless  some 
of  them  are  ill.” 


Affection  ! thou  mother  of  care, 

Sweet  visitant  sent  from  above. 

Thou  canst  make  e’en  the  desert  Jook  fair. 
And  thy  voice  is  the  voice  ol' the  dove. 

Even  Genius  may  weary  the  sight, 

By  the  tierce  and  too  constant  a blaze ; 


AFFECTION. 

But  Affection,  mild  planet  of  night. 
Grows  lovelier  the  longer  we  gaze. 

When  Time,  at  the  end  of  his  race, 

Shall  expire  with  expiring  mankind. 
It  shall  stand  on  its  permanent  base; 

It  shall  last  to  the  wreck  of  the  mind. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

APIUL. 

“ The  first  of  April,  some  do  say, 

Is  set  apart  for  All  Fools’  day; 

But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 

Nor  I nor  they  themselves  do  know.” 


“ It  is  a thing  to  be  disputed, 

Which  is  the  greatest  fool  reputed.” 

But,  dear  readers,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  make  April  fools  of  you,  nor 
yet  to  assist  you  in  that  pleasing  occupa- 
tion, we  will  at  once  forget  the  subject,  and 
turn  to  the  more  serious  affairs  of  house- 
keeping. 

We  happened  the  other  day,  when  look- 
ing over  various  writings,  to  take  up  one 
containing  a small  fragment  of  a “ Slut’s 
Journal.”  Who  she  was  we  know  not;  but 
the  name  at  once  proves  that  it  was  none  of 
our  readers.  Yet  some  of  them  may  possibly 
feel  a degree  of  sympathetic  interest  in  her 
experience,  which  we  will  therefore  give  in 
her  own  words  : — 

“ Having  gone  to  bed  last  night  with  a 
determination  to  rise  early,  on  first  awaking, 
looked  at  the  watch — ten  minutes  past  six 
— impossible  ! The  watch  must  be  too  fast 
— and  yet  there  is  a strong  light  comes 
through  that  hole  in  the  window  curtain. 
Let’s  see,  what  time  does  the  sun  rise  ? I 
suppose  about  six.  Well,  I will  turn  round 
for  five  minutes,  just  five  minutes,  and  then, 
supposing  the  watch  to  be  a quarter  of  an 
hour  too  fast,  I can  get  up  just  at  the  time 
I intended.  I must  not  exceed  five  minutes, 
for  I have  a busy  day  before  me.  Well,  the 
light  is  strong  enough  now  to  dazzle  one — 
surely  I have  not  forgotten  myself,  and 
dropped  asleep  ! — half-past  eight ! — and 
there  is  the  milkman  ringing  at  the  door  ! 
— how  unfortunate  I am — never  can  do  any- 
thing I intend  to  do — there,  he  is  ringing 
again.  Oh,  how  tiresome  !” 

Ye3,  it  really  must  have  been  tiresome. 


nd  not  knowing,  and  not  being  likely  to 
learn,  we  will  leave  the  young  to  crack 
such  jokes  on  that  day  as  may  best  please 
their  fancies,  and  to  make  as  many  April 
fools  as  they  can  make  without  spoiling 
tempers.  It  might  perhaps  be  as  well  if 
a good  deal  of  the  joking  and  quizzing, 
which  the  young  folks  of  the  present  day 
seem  so  much  to  delight  and  pride  them- 
selves in,  were  more  confined  to  April  fool’s 
day  than  it  is.  The  fool  and  the  fool- 
maker  may  always  remember  that — 

And  we  hope  our  readers  may  never  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  in  a similar  predica- 
ment. But  should  it  happen  to  them,  we 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  on  the  morning  of  a 
“cleaning- up  day;”  for  of  all  things  it  is 
necessary  to  be  up  early,  and  get  a good 
start  on  such  a day.  Ana  this  brings  us  to 
our  promise  of  giving  a few  directions  con- 
cerning house-cleaning. 

We  fancy  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  much  more  than  in  others, 
to  have  a thorough  spring  cleaning.  Were 
you,  reader,  some  day  in  spring,  generally 
in  the  week  before  Easter,  to  take  a walk 
through  villages  which  we  know,  you  might 
be  ready  to  suppose  that  a general  emigra- 
tion was  contemplated.  You  would  see 
chairs  and  tables,  kneading-troughs  and 
cradles,  bedsteads  and  bedding,  all  put  out 
for  an  airing,  while  the  busy  cottagers  are 
scrubbing  and  whitewashing,  and  perhaps 
painting  and  papering  within  doors.  Neither 
is  the  practice  confined  to  the  poorer  class 
only.  We  know  a lady  with  a very  large 
; house  and  a very  small  family,  who  each 
j spring  has  the  cleaning  apparatus  taken  into 
every  room,  closet,  and  cupboard,  although 
some  of  them  may  have  scarcely  been 
entered  since  the  spring  before.  She  says 
it  sweetens  the  places,  and  makes  the  house 
| more  healthy ; and  she  is  quite  right.  No 
doubt  soap-water  is  more  conducive  to 
healthfulness  than  lavender  or  rose  water, 

| however  delightful  the  latter  may  be. 

Perhaps  not  many  even  inexperienced 
housekeepers  would  begin  at  the  down- 
stairs passages  and  parlours,  and  proceed 
I up-stairs  to  bedrooms,  &c.  Still  it  may  not 
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be  quite  needless  to  some  to  say,  be-in  at 

YOU^fean^r0^  °n  downwards-  Should 
r 11  „an  the  lower  rooms  first,  they  will 

o.mSSdd“tJ;  b'  «™  thi  Jt  S 

Wlule  sweeping,  keep  all  doors  shut,  that 
the  dust  may  not  spread.  And  let  those 
who  are  not  active  assistants  in  the  opera- 
tions know  as  little  as  possible  of  what  is 
f ; ,have  no  brooms  and  brushes  here 
and  there  to  proclaim  it,  and  no  water-pails 
and  dust-pans  standing  about  to  endan-er 
people’s  shins.  . 801 

'I  he  first  thing  to  be  done  in  a room  is  to 
remove  any  drapery  and  carpets,  to  be  carried 
out,  and  brushed  and  shaken ; and  if  for  this 
purpose  they  are  put  into  a charwoman’s 
hands,  it  may  be  well  to  see  that  they  are 
not  thrown  down  in  the  yard  or  doorway, 
to  be  trampled  upon  until  it  suits  her  to 
attend  to  them. 

Pictures,  looking-glasses,  and  ornaments 
are  best  moved  and  cleaned  under  the  care 
of  one  who  is  an  interested  owner  of  them. 

It  circumstances  prevent  a room  from 
being  entirely  emptied  out,  as  the  cottagers 
empty  theirs,  all  that  is  left  in  it  should  be 
covered  over ; and  before  any  cleaning  com- 
mences, the  chimney,  if  needing  it,  should 
be  swept,  and  the  ceiling  and  walls  brushed 
down  before  the  floor  is  scoured. 

If  boards  are  very  dirty,  a handful  of 
unslaked  lime  thrown  into  the  water  assists 
m cleaning  them  ; or  wood-ashes,  used  with 
soap,  will  make  boards  very  white  and  sweet. 
Housekeepers  who  wish  to  avoid  expense 

-anil  it  is  for  such  we  are  chiefly  writing 

will  find  it  by  no  means  necessary  to  employ 
a plasterer  to  whitewash  a ceiling;  any 
active  charwoman  can  do  it,  by  laying  on 
with  a brush  a mixture  of  either  quicklime 
and  water,  or  whiting  and  water.  Some 
like  wlutmg  best,  as  the  lime  is  apt  to  turn 
yellow ; but  an  ounce  of  copperas  put  in  the 
mixture  will  help  to  keep  it  white.  It 
should  be  laid  on  as  evenly  as  possible, 
taking  straight  strokes  with  the  brash  all 
one  way. 

If  a good  wall  paper  is  soiled,  it  may  be 
refreshed  by  rubbing  it  lightly  with  a piece 
of  bread-crumb ; this,  too,  is  best  done  by 
straight  long  strokes. 

Should  the  carpets  have  soils,  which 
brushing  and  shaking  will  not  remove,  they 
may  be  cleaned  by  soaping  the  dirty  parts, 
and  then  using  a clean  scrubbing-brush 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  then  well 
rubbed  with  a rough  dry  cloth. 

China  ornaments  may  be  cleaned  by  crash - 


oda  Suf  Vlth  a 1,1(10  so;iP  ;‘»'J 

be  usrA  t tl  flimn.el  or  a 80ft  b™sh  should 
r tbe  ?revices,  and  then  well  dried 
and  polished  with  a soft  cloth. 

A soapy  flannel  is  the  best  thin-  to  clean 
looking-glasses,  but  it  requires  thegrcS 
care  not  to  touch  gilded  frames  with  any. 
thing  damp.  When  washing  the  glass  'it 
W,0l,to  110  da  bit  of  thin  board  or  card’ in 
the  left  hand  to  shield  the  frame  from  the 
damp  flannel.  The  frame  may  be  dusted 
,v,|(  h,,a  b\U3  V and  Polished  with  an  old  silk 
handkerchief.  An  old  handkerchief  is  the 
best  l ubber  for  highly  polished  tables.  For 
mahogany  that  is  not  French  polished,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  bees’ -wax  and  tur- 
pantme,  provided  it  be  rubbed  afterwards 

v ariii  1C  rUbbei’  aDd  the  rubbed  are  fluite 
For  paint,  use  soft  soap  and  a spon-e  to 
clean  it;  then  clear  it  of  soap  withhold 
water,  and  polish  with  a soft  cloth.  This 
we  are  told  by  a house-painter,  is  the  best 
mode.  Indeed,  we  would  recommend  the 
use  of  soft  soap  for  almost  all  house-clean- 
ing, were  it  not  for  its  peculiar  smell ; but 
where  this  is  not  objected  to  it  will  be  found 
very  efficacious. 

Cleaning- up  time  gives  a good  opportunity 
for  putting,  with  a feather,  a little  oil  to 
creaking  hinges  or  rusty  locks. 

Emery  paper,  with  elbow  grease,  will  be 
wanted  for  the  fire-irons  and  polished  parts 
of  the  grate,  and  the  latter  article  with 
black-lead  for  the  black  parts  of  the  grate, 
though  these  articles  are,  of  course,  used 
every  week,  if  not  every  day. 

Bedrooms  which  are  in  use  should  be 
scorned  early  in  the  day,  that  there  may  be 
time  tor  them  to  thoroughly  dry  and  be  set 
m order  before  night. 

If  one  sunny  day  in  the  year,  at  least,  all 
bedding  could  have  a good  airing  out-of- 
doors,  it  would  be  very  beneficial : a feather 
bed  put  in  the  sun  for  a day  will  have  re- 
ceived almost  as  much  benefit  as  if  it  had 
been  sent  to  be  cleaned  and  steamed.  A 
feather  should  be  put  into  all  the  screw- 
holes  and  crevices  of  a bedstead,  to  clear  it 
of  dust ; and  if  there  is  suspicion  of  any 
unwelcome  visitors,  the  feather  should  be 
dipped  frequently  in  turpentine. 

IS  carl)'  all  the  foregoing  remarks  may  of 
course  be  as  suitable  for  any  other  time  of 
the  year  as  spring;  and  we  hope  no  young 
housekeeper  will  suppose  that  we  are  re- 
commending neglect  of  cleanliness  all  the 
year  through,  to  be  atoned  for  at  that  par- 
ticular season. 
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April  is  the  mouth  for  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  fragrunt  and  ever- welcome  mignonette, 
the  cheerful  Virginia  stock,  which  will 
ilower  and  flourish  almost  anywhere,  and 
be  none  the  less  welcome,  and  wallflowers 
and  ten-week  stocks.  We  mention  these 
few  simple  flowers  as  being  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  may  have  ever  so  small  a plot 
of  grouud  to  call  a garden.  And  we  strongly 
urge  every  housekeeper  to  have  her  house 
as  clean  and  tasteful,  and  her  e'ver-so-small 
garden  as  fragrant  and  beautiful,  as  woman’s 
taste  and  her  means  can  make  it. 

There  is  at  present  a portion  of  the  bene- 
volent public  who  seem  very  anxipus  to 
allure  the  poorer  classes  from  their  homes, 
that  they  may  have  recreation  and  enjoy 
“ the  beautiful;”  though  what  is  meant  by 
this  now  hackneyed  phrase,  “the  beautiful,” 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  clearly  to 
define.  It  would  sometimes  appear  almost 
as  if  it  were  a newly-discovered  deity,  ready 
to  confer  immediately  all  good  morality  on 
the  beholder,  and  might  with  all  propriety 
be  worshipped  in  place  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  beneficially  studied  in  place  of  the 
ISible.  Let  every  working  man  and  every 
working  man’s  wife  prove  to  such  patrons 
of  the  working  classes  that  they  have  recrea- 
tions and  attractions  at  home ; that  there 
is  no  worldly  enjoyment  they  could  wish  for 
instead  of  their  own  domestic  happiness,  and 
that  there  is  no  beauty  like  “ the  beauty  of 
holiness.” 

Speaking  of  beauty  reminds  us  that  April 
and  May  are  the  months  the  nightingale 


sings  ; therefore  those  who  are  able  to  take 
country  walks  should  listen  for  his  beautiful 
warblings,  or  they  will  not  be  likely  to  hear 
him  until  next  year. 

In  April  cowslips  appear,  and  as  cowslip 
wine  is  with  some  a very  favourite  beverage, 
we  give  a recipe.  Take  four  gallons  of 
water,  let  it  boil,  then  add  the  thin  rind  of 
two  lemons  and  twenty-four  quarts  of  cow- 
slip pips ; boil  a few  minutes,  then  strain 
it,  and  add  twelve  pounds  of  sugar;  boil 
and  skim  clear.  When  cool  work  it  with, 
yeast;  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days, 
then  put  it  into  the  cask  with  the  two 
lemons. 

This  is  also  the  time  for  rhubarb,  which, 
besides  being  so  useful  for  pies  and  tarts, 
makes  a pleasant  and  useful  preserve.  Take 
for  every  four  pounds  of  rhubarb  one  lemon 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Skin  the  rhu- 
barb, and  cut  it  into  very  small  bits  ; take 
off  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  the  lemon  in 
small  bits,  and  put  it  with  the  pulp  and 
juice  (omitting  the  thick  white  skin)  into 
the  stewpan  with  the  sugar  and  rhubarb; 
set  over  a clear  but  not  too  strong  the, 
keeping  stirred  to  prevent  burning  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  and  boil  gently,  but  really 
through,  for  one  hour  and  a half.  Put  into 
dry  clean  jars,  and  if  this  does  not  keep  it 
will  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
making.  The  red  rhubarb  will  be  found 
best  for  this  purpose. 

April  brings  veal  and  lamb  into  season,  as 
also  pigeons  and  rabbits. 
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A CHAPTER  ON  TOTATOES 


To  Toil  New  Potatoes. — These  are  never 
good  unless  freshly  dug.  Take  them  of 
equal  size,  and  rub  oil'  the  skins  with  a 
brush,  or  a very  coarse  cloth ; wash  them 
clean,  and  put  them,  without  salt,  into 
boiling,  or  at  least  quite  hot  water ; boil 
softly,  and  when  they  arc  tender  enough  to 
serve,  pour  off  the  water  entirely,  strew 
some  fine  salt  over  the  potatoes,  give  them 
a shake,  and  let  them  stand  by  the  fire  in 
the  saucepan  for  a minute ; then  dish  and 
serve  them  immediately.  Some  cooks  throw 
in  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter  with  the  salt, 
and  toss  them  gently  in  it  after  it  is  dis- 
solved. This  is  a good  mode,  but  the  more 
usual  one  is  to  send  melted  butter  to  table 
with  them,  or  to  pour  white  sauce  over  them 


when  thej-  are  very  young,  and  served  early 
in  the  season,  as  a side  or  corner  dish.  Very 
small,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ; moderate 
sized,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

New  Potatoes  in  Butter.— R ub  off  the 
skins,  wash  the  potatoes  well,  and  wipe  them 
dry ; put  them  with  three  ounces  of  good 
butter  for  a small  dish,  and  with  four 
ounces  or  more  for  a large  one,  into  a well- 
tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  simmer 
them  over  a gentle  fire  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Keep  them  well  shaken  or  tossed, 
that  they  may  be  equally  done,  and  throw 
in  some  salt  when  they  begin  to  stew.  This 
is  a good  mode  of  dressing  them  when  they 
are  very  young  and  watery. 

To  Boil  Potatoes  ( a new  Receipt) . — Wash, 
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3ewno!,-ParC  Ft®  J]°!utoe8>  cover  thorn  with 
cold  water,  and  boil  them  gently  until  thev 

a ieittS1finoP°UH  °ff  th?wator»  and  sprinkle 
a little  line  salt  over  them ; then  take  each 

?ntn  ,l!para  e ywi,th  a Kl,oon-  and  lay  it 
mi*  t Warm  cloth  * twist  this  SO  as  to 

press  all  the  moisture  from  the  vegetable, 

ii?"  roun(1 ; turn  it  care- 

ully  into  a dish  placed  before  the  lire,  throw 
a cloth  over,  and  when  all  are  done  send 
them  to  table  quickly.  Potatoes  dressed  in 

this  way  are  mashed  without  the  slightest 

tiouble  ; it  is  also  by  far  the  best  method  of 
preparing  them  for  puddings  or  for  cakes. 

±o  Roast  or  Bake  Potatoes.— Scrub  and 
wash  exceedingly  clean  some  potatoes  nearly 
assorted  in  size;  wipe  them  very  dry,  and 
roast  them  m a Dutch  oyen  before  the  fire 
placing  them  at  a distance  from  it,  and 
keeping  them  often  turned;  or,  arrange 
them  m a coarse  dish,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Dish  them  neatly  in  a 
napkin,  and  send  them  very  hot  to  "table  • 
serve  cold  butler  with  them.  One  and 
three-quarters  to  upwards  of  two  hours 
Another  way  to  Roast  Potatoes.— Parboil, 
nib  off  the  skin,  and  put  them  into  the 
Dutch  oven  ; or,  if  there  are  embers,  wrap 
them  m two  or  three  papers,  wet  the  last, 
and  cover  them  with  the  hot  ashes,  or  bake 
them  in  the  oven.  Best  of  all,  if  the  ashes 
are  reduced  and  hot,  to  wash  the  potatoes 
clean,  and  bury  them  in  them,  which  frees 
them  from  all  moisture. 

Scooped  Potatoes  (Entremets),  or  Second 
Lour  sc  Dish . — Wash,  and  wipe  some  large 
potatoes  of  a firm  kind,  and  with  a small 
scoop  adapted  to  the  purpose  form  as  manv 
diminutive  ones  as  will  fill  a dish ; cover 
them  with  cold  water,  and  when  they  have 
boiled  gently  for  five  minutes  pour  it  off, 
a’ld  Put  more  cold  water  to  -them ; after 
they  have  simmered  a second  time  for  five 

minnt.PS.  rlvcnn  tlm  nm 4- /-«■»«  i 


minutes,  drain  the  water  quite  away,  and 
let  them  steam  by  the  side  of  the  fire  from 
four  to  five  minutes  longer.  Dish  them 
carefully,  pour  white  sauce  over  them,  and 
serve  them  with  the  second  course.  Old 
potatoes  thus  prepared  have  often  been  made 
to  pass  for  new  ones,  at  the  best  tables,  at 
the  season  in  which  the  fresh  vegetable  is 
dearest.  The  time  required  to  boil  them 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  their  quality : we 
give  the  method  which  we  have  found  very 
successful. 

Fried  Potatoes(Entremets)  .—After  having 
washed  them,  wipe  and  pare  some  raw 
potatoes,  cut  them  in  slices  of  equal  thick- 


Fnto’  1 ,h\n  K,havir;-8,  and  throw  them 
into  plenty  of  boiling  butter,  or  very  pure 

clarified  dripping.  Dry  them  of  a fine  fight 
brown,  and  very  crisp ; lift  them  out  with 

ai!k1+v,mer’  draia  them  on  a soft  warm  cloth, 
dish  them  very  hot,  and  sprinkle  fine  salt 
l .them,  fhis  is  an  admirable  way  of 
lressing  potatoe8.  When  pared  round'and 
lound  to  a cork-screw  form,  in  ribbons  or 
shaymgs  of  equal  width,  and  served  dry  and 
well  fried,  lightly  piled  in  a dish,  'they 
make  a handsome  appearance,  and  are  ex- 
cellent eating.  If  sliced,  they  should  be 
something  less  than  a quarter-inch  thick 
Coid  Potatoes.— They  may  be  cut  ‘in 
slices  somewhat  less  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  fried  m like  manner.  They  are  some- 
times fried  with  onions  as  an  accompaniment 
to  pork  chops  or  a rasher  of  bacon. 

Mashed  Potatoes.— Boil  them  perfectly 
tender  quite  through,  pour  ofi'  the  water, 
and  steam  them  very  dry;  peel  them 
quickly,  take  out  every  speck,  and  while 
ey  aie  still  hot,  press  the  potatoes  through 
an  earthen  cullender,  or  bruise  them  to° a 
smooth  mash  with  a strong  wooden  fork  or 
spoon,  but  never  pound  them  in  a mortar 
as  that  will  reduce  them  to  a close,  heavv 
paste.  Let  them  be  entirely  free  from  lumps, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  indicative  of  care- 
lessness or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
cook  than  mashed  potatoes  sent  to  the  table 
lull  of  lumps.  Melt  in  a clean  saucepan  a 
slice  of  good  butter,  with  a few  spoonsful  of 
milk,  or,  better  still,  of  cream;  put  in  the 
potatoes  after  having  sprinkled  some  fine 
salt  upon  them,  and  stir  the  whole  over  a 
gentle  fire  with  a wooden  spoon  until  the 
ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and  the  whole 
is  very  hot. . It  may  then  be  served  directly, 
or  heaped  high  in  a dish,  left  rough  on  the- 
surface,  and  browned  before  the  fire ; or  it 
may  be  pressed  into  a well-buttered  mould 
of  handsome  form,  which  has  been  strewed 
with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  and  shaken 
free  of  the  loose  ones,  then  turned  out,  and 
browned  in  an  oven. 

Obs. — More  or  less  liquid  will  be  required 
for  potatoes  of  different  kinds.  For  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  add  one  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  quarter- 
pint  of  milk  or  sweet  cream. 

Potato  Omelette. — It  may  be  made  with  a 
mashed  potato  or  two  ounces  of  potato-flour, 
and  four  eggs,  and  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  nutmeg.  It  should  be  made 
thick,  and,  being  rather  substantial,  a squeeze 
of  lemon  will  improve  it.  Fry  a light  brown. 
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THE  CHINESE  PRIMROSE. 


Everybody  loves  a primrose ; and,  if  a 
poor  wandering  outcast  can  find  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  her  “ daily  bread”  than 
in  wandering  miles  in  search  of  them,  we 
who  call  ourselves  Christians,  and  have  our 
bread  more  certainly  assured  to  us,  are 
bound  in  duty  not  to  let  honest  toil  go  un- 
rewarded. The  Father  of  the  poor  was  the 
Maker  of  the  primrose ; and  Christian 
charity  teaches  us  to  believe  that  the 
“imago  of  God  ” is  never  blotted  out  from 
the  face  of  misery,  to  whose  weeping  eyes 
even  a primrose  may  give  relief,  and  a kind 
word  prove  a boon  inestimable. 

There,  then,  the  pretty  primroses  all  lie, 
wrapped  up  in  virgin  garments  like  so  many 
babies  in  their  graves,  waiting  till  spring 
shall  awaken  them  to  heavenly  joys  and 
angelic  minstrelsy.  For  the  primroses  will 
awake,  they  will  begin  to  bloom  lustily, 
even  before  the  frosts  are  quite  over ; and 
here  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  thing,  that 
primroses  of  all  kinds — whether  the  com- 
mon sorts  from  the  hedgerows,  which,  like 


the  “ lilies  of  the  field,”  speak  softly  to  the 
heart,  and  direct  the  eye  upwards,  or  the  ex- 
pensive and  beautiful  florists’  varieties, 
which  assert  man’s  right  to  the  conquest  of 
the  earth,  and  the  appropriation  of  all 
created  things  as  far  as  he  can  find  pleasure 
in  them — are  among  the  very  hardiest  of 
the  hardy  flowers  which  all  the  season  long 
feed  our  souls  with  beauty. 

To  the  florist  there  are  few  more  import- 
ant families  than  the  Primulacece , or  prim- 
rose tribe.  The  lovely  Alpine  auricula, 
that  dares  the  blast  on  the  peaks  of  snow- 
clad  mountains  ; the  florist’s  auricula,  with 
its  fairy-like  markings  of  green,  grey, 
maroon,  and  purple ; the  many-tinted  poly- 
anthus ; the  sweet  cowslip,  that  seems  made 
only  to  kiss  the  cherry  lips  of  a laughing 
dairymaid,  as  she  sits  among  the  spring 
grass  milking  at  daybreak  ; the  pimpernel, 
j a sort  of  vegetable  coral,  or  alluringly- 
wrought  specimen  of  fairy  jeweller}-,  as  well 
as  a fairy  time-piece  and  weather-glass,  are 
all  members  of  this  tiny  cheerful  family ; 
and  you  may  grow  every  one  of  them  in  all 
their  varieties  to  perfection,  by  observing 
that  they  like  moisture,  moderate  shade,  and 
a rather  heavy  and  fat  soil,  which,  after  all, 
is  a comprehensive  summing  up  of  the 
necessary  treatment. 

Now,  how  do  you  grow  these  primulas  ? 
I’ll  tell  you  ; and,  in  the  first  place,  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  quite  hardy,  and  yet 
not  particularly  tender ; and  as  the  prin- 
cipal charm  about  them  is  in  having  them 
in  bloom  from  November  to  May,  they  need 
a little  extra  pains  to  get  them  through  the 
winter. 

Get  a pinch  of  first-rate  seed  from  a 
grower  who  saves  it  with  care.  You  need 
not  sow  till  the  last  week  in  March,  when 
one  little  pinch  may  be  committed  to  a seed- 
pan.  About  the  second  week  in  April  sow 
another  and  a larger  pinch,  and  sow  your 
last  batch  in  May.  If  you  make  but  one 
sowing — which  you  ought  not  to  do  with 
any  kind  of  flowering  plant— the  middle  of 
April  is  the  best  time.  The  soil  for  the 
seeds  should  be  light,  rich  mould,  with 
plenty  of  silver  sand  incorporated  with  it. 

Put  the  seed-pans  into  a close,  warm 
frame,  and  keep  them  just  moist  till  the 
plants  appear.  As  soon  as  they  have  two 
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rough  leaves  apiece  prick  them  out  into 
other  pans  in  little  patches  to  strengthen, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  crowded  pot 
them  separately  in  60-size  pots,  using  equal 
parts  of  decayed  leaf-mould,  sweet  friable 
loam,  and  silver  sand.  Keep  them  in  a 
frame,  and  shade  from  the  sun,  but  give 
them  as  much  air  as  they  will  bear,  to  pro- 
mote a robust  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
■weather  gets  hot  take  off  the  lights  at  night. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  the  night  air  is  of 
immense  benefit  to  plants,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  all 
day.  As  fast  as  your  plants  fill  their  pots 
with  roots  shift  them  into  larger  ones, 
adding  fresh  soil  every  time,  but  be  careful 
not  to  break  the  ball ; and,  above  all  things, 
do  not  shift  them  suddenly  into  large  pots, 
for,  to  get  fine  specimens,  the  potting  must 
be  gradual  and  progressive.  At  each  time 
of  shifting,  after  they  are  out  of  sixties,  use 
a little  decayed  cow-dung  with  turfy  loam, 
and  never  let  them  flag  for  want  of  water. 
In  September  they  will  be  large  enough  to 
shift  into  24  or  16  pots,  according  to  their 
size,  and  if  any  attempt  to  bloom,  the  buds 
must  be  nipped  out  as  soon  as  they  appear. 


TO  FORGIVE  DIVINE. 

I his  last  is  the  final  potting;  and  the  com- 
post lor  it  should  be  one  part  turfy  loam- 
one  rotten  cow-dung,  two  leaf-mould,  and 
two  silver  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If  your  compost  is 
not  made  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  as  I de- 
scnbe  it,  do  not  blame  me  if  the  blooming  is 
only  second  rate ; for  in  poor,  stale,  rank, 
or  heavy  stuff,  the  Chinese  primula  will  not 
succeed. 

Keep  your  plants  in  a frame  till  October, 
giving  them  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and 
before  the  nights  get  very  chilly  remove 
them  to  a shelf  in  a greenhouse,  conserva- 
tory, or  pit;  keep  them  near  the  glass, 
water  regularly  once  a week,  let  them  have 
a dose  of  weak  manure  water,  made  by 
stirring  cow-dung  and  soot  in  a vessel  of 
water  for  a week,  and  then  drawing  it  off 
and  using  it  quite  clear.  You  have  only  to 
turn  them  round  to  prevent  their  growing 
flat,  or  leaning  over  to  the  light,  and 
continue  to  watch  them,  as  pets  deserve 
to  be  watched,  and  before  Christmas  you  will 
have  a show  of  lilac,  crimson,  snow-white, 
and  purple  blossoms,  glorious  to  behold. 


VENTILATION. 


Air  in  Nurseries  should  be  admitted  very 
freely  during  fine  weather  and  in  temperate 
seasons.  There  should  bean  open  fire-place, 
with  a tolerably  wide  chimney,  and  a win- 
dow on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
being  opened  in  hot  weather,  a current  of 
air  could  pass  right  through  the  room.  If 
the  stove  be  a close  one,  and  there  is  no 
chimney,  there  should  be  one  or  more  open- 
ings in  the  wall  of  the  room  near  the  top,  or 
the  ceiling,  with  perforated  zinc  let  in.  It 
has  been  calculated  that,  even  under  favour- 
able circumstances  as  to  ventilation,  about 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  are  required  for  the 
due  supply  of  one  set  of  human  lungs  with 
air,  and,  when  the  necessary  collection  of  a 
large  family  in  one  room  renders  this  space 
unattainable,  the  air  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  possible  by  the  throwing  open  of 
doors  and  windows,  the  inmates  of  the  room 
retiring  to  another. 

Air  in  Bed-rooms .■ — This  generally,  by 
the  morning,  becomes  vitiated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  by  the 
sleepers,  and  requires  a thorough  change, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  opening 
of  the  windows,  if  there  be  one  on  either 


side  of  the  room,  or  if  they  be  opposite  an 
open  fire-place,  or  a door  which  can  be  set 
wide  back : if  this  latter  can  be  moved 
gently  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  put 
the  air  well  in  motion,  it  will  facilitate  the 
purifying  process.  The  bed-room  should  be 
vacated  as  soon  after  dressing  as  possible, 
and  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should 
keep  the  sleeper  therein  during  the  day. 
The  bed-room  for  children  should  always  be 
distinct  from  the  nursery,  and  all  windows 
left  open  through  the  day,  unless  in  damp, 
foggy  weather.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
close  it  and  all  bed-rooms  before  the  night 
comes  on,  as  in  this  climate,  even  in  sum- 
mer, there  is  generally  a degree  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  night  which  is  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  those  breathing  it,  especially 
in  sleep.  We  are  no  advocates'for  leaving 
bed-room  windows  open  through  the  night, 
however  warm  the  weather  may  be ; the 
door  left  ajar,  with  the  chimney-board 
down,  will  afford  quite  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, and  obviate  the  risk  of  a chill  to  the 
person,  exposed  as  it  often  is  in  the  restless 
tossing  so  usual  in  extreme  heat. 
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CONDIMENTS,  OR  SEASONING  AGENTS. 


The  name  of  condiment  is  usually  given  td 
those  substances  which  are  taken  with  foods 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  improving  their 
flavour.  But  most  of  them  serve  other  and 
much  more  important  purposes  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  than  that  of  gratifying  the 
palate.  Most  of  them  are,  in  fact,  alimen- 
tary substances,  the  use  of  which  has  be- 
come habitual  to  us. 

But  all  the  substances  used  as  condiments 
are  not  necessary  to  our  existence.  I his  is 
the  case  with  the  aromatic  and  pungent 
condiments.  The  purpose  which  these  sub- 
stances serve  in  the  animal  economy  is  not 
very  obvious;  they  probably  act  as  stimu- 
lants, and,  in  some  cases,  they  may  answer 
to  correct  the  injurious  qualities  of  the  food 
with  which  they  are  eaten. 

Saline  Condiments. — Common  salt  is  con- 
sidered by  most  persons  as  a mere  luxury, 
as  if  its  use  were  only  to  gratify  the  taste, 
although  it  is  essential  to  health  and  life, 
and  is  as  much  an  aliment  or  food  as  either 
bread  or  flesh.  It  is  a constituent  of  most 
of  our  food  and  drinks,  and  Nature  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  an  appetite  for  it.  In 
many  cases  of  disordered  stomach,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  is  a certain  cure.  In  the 
violent  internal  pain  termed  colic , a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  cold 
water,  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a short 
nap  immediately  after,  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  and  speedy  remedies  known.  The 
same  will  relieve  a person  who  seems  almost 
dead  from  receiving  a heavy  fall.  In  an 
apoplectic  fit  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
ouring-down  salt  water,  if  sufficient  sensi- 
ility  remains  to  allow  of  swallowing;  if 
not,  the  head  must  be  sponged  with  cold 
water  until  the  sense  returns,  when  the 
salt  will  restore  the  patient  from  lethargy. 
In  cases  of  severe  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
and  when  other  remedies  have  failed,  it  has 
been  found  that  two  tea-spoonsful  of  salt 
completely  stayed  the  blood. 

Acidulous  Condiments. — Vinegar,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  has  been  employed  by 
mankind  in  all  ages,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  as  an  aliment,  or  rather  substances 
naturally  containing  it  in  small  quantities 
have  been  employed  as  food,  or  it  has  been 
artificially  formed  to  be  used  and  eaten.  It 
is  necessary,  in  one  or  other  form,  for  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  prolonged  ab- 


scence  from  juicy  vegetables  or  fruits,  or 
their  preserved  juices,  is  a cause  of  scurvy. 
Vinegar  is  used  as  a condiment  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  flavour  and  refreshing  odour. 
It  is  employed  alone  or  with  pickles.  When 
taken  in  small  quantities  it  is  wholesome ; 
but,  of  course,  if  immoderately  used,  it  will 
cause  trouble.  Citric  acid  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  lemon  and  lime  juice  in  the 
preparation  of  cooling  and  refreshing  beve- 
rages. Tartaric  acid  is  employed  as  a cheap 
substitute  for  citric  acid  or  lemon  juice.  Be- 
sides being  cheaper,  it  has  another  advantage 
over  citric  acid ; it  is  not  deliquescent  (or  docs 
not  contract  moisture)  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Cream  of  tartar  is  used  in  making 
cooling  drinks.  There  are  other  acids  con- 
tained in  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are 
constantly  employed  and  necessarily  eaten 
by  all. 

Oily  Condiments  are  oils  derived  from  the 
seeds  of  fruit  called  vegetable  oils.  They 
are  used  raw,  as  in  almonds,  walnuts,  flax- 
seed, cocoa-nuts,  and  nutmeg,  and  other 
fruits.  They  are  also  pressed,  as  olive  oil  or 
sweet  oil,  oil  of  almonds,  and  many  volatile 
or  essential  oils.  The  sweet  or  savoury 
herbs,  such  as  mint,  marjoram,  sage,  &c., 
owe  their  peculiar  flavour  and  odour  to  vola- 
tile oil  contained  in  the  leaves.  In  fact,  all 
fruits  and  leaves,  and  some  vegetables,  as 
onions,  garlic,  with  the  spices,  owe  their 
grateful  odour  and  taste  to  volatile  oil. 
These  oils,  prepared,  sold,  and  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  form  the  essences  for  flavour- 
ing, &c. 

For  eating  or  cooking,  almonds  should 
be  blanched,  on  account  of  the  injurious 
qualities  of  the  husk. 

Bitter  Almonds  are  more  or  less  poisonous 
to  all  animals.  Dogs,  pigeons,  &c.,  are 
readily  destroyed  by  eating  these  nuts. 
When  eaten  in  large  quantities,  bitter  al- 
monds have  caused  fatal  consequences.  The 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  a very  powerful 
poison,  being  four  times  as  powerful  as 
prussic  acid.  A single  drop  will  kill  a cat 
in  a few  minutes.  From  this  fact  it  is 
highly  improper  for  ignorant  persons  to  em- 
ploy it,  yet  it  is  extensively  used  by  cooks 
and  confectioners  for  flavouring. 

Butter  is  employed  as  a condiment.  When 
rancid  by  keeping,  or  when  melted  by  heat, 
it  is  injurious  to  the  dyspeptic. 


TilK  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  FLOWER  IS  NOT  THE  SWEETEST. 

ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE. 

COFFEE, 


COOLIES  MUSTERING  FOR  WORK 

Tin:  method  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  article  varies  in  detail,  although  not  in 
principle,  just  as  we  find  the  mode  of  raising 
wheat  or  turnips  differs  in  various  European 
countries.  The  scenery,  the  people,  the 
article  itself,  each  will  be  found  varying  in 
every  coffee-producing  country.  It  will 
suffice  our  present  purpose  if  we  describe  the 
various  processes  by  which,  in  a free  British 
colony,  wild  jungle-ground  is  made  to  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  of  this  valuable  berry. 

We  will  transport  the  reader,  in  imagination, 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  once  famed  for  its  pearls  and  its 
spices,  but  now  known  to  commerce  for 
very  different  productions — articles,  if  not 
as  costly,  at  least  of  far  more  general  use  to 
mankind ; and  amongst  these  is  coffee,  in 
the  growth  of  which  Ceylon  now  occupies 
the  position  not  many  years  since  held  by 
the  British  West  India  Islands. 

Tim  country  from  which  all  the  present 
varieties  were  derived  by  Europeans  is 
Arabia,  to  this  day  producing  a coffee  the 
most  highly  prized  of  any,  viz.,  the  Mocha. 

The  plant  was,  however,  originally  found  in 
Abyssinia,  where  it  may  to  the  present  time 


IN  THE  COFFEE-GROUNDS. 

be  seen  in  its  wild  state.  It  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  Arabia  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
Dutch  Governor-General  of  India  introduced 
a quantity  of  the  seed  from  an  Arabian  port 
to  the  island  of  Java,  where  they  were  sown, 
grew  rapidly,  and  bore  fruit.  From  these 
plants  seedlings  were  raised,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Amster- 
dam. From  this  single  plant  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  of  the  British  and 
foreign  West  India  islands,  as  well  as 
Brazil,  derived  their  supply  of  seed ; whilst 
the  East  India  plantations,  including  those 
of  Ceylon,  have  been  supposed  to  receive 
theirs  from  Java.  The  firstcoffee  plantation 
formed  by  Europeans  was  in  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  year  1718 ; ten 
years  later  it  was  introduced  by  the  English 
into  Jamaica,  and  into  Martinique  by  the 
French,  whilst  the  Brazilian  estates  were 
not  formed  until  the  year  1 771. 

In  Ceylon  the  coffee-plant  has  been 
known  to  exist  for  about  a century;  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  was 
only  found  in  the  gardens  allotted  to  the 
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native  temples.  Hence  it  became  propagated 
by  the  inhabitants  to  larger  tracts  of  land, 
though  still  in  an  uncultivated  state  ; aud 
during  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  in  that  island 
it  became  an  article  of  trade  in  a small  way. 
I t remained  in  this  state  until  the  year  1832, 
when  the  Governor,  Sir  Edward  Barnes, 
planted  a small  experimental  estate  on  the 
West  Indian  plan,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a good  sample  of  coffee.  The  ex- 
ample was  shortly  after  followed  by  private 
individuals',  anil  so  well  was  this  new 
quality  of  coffee  received  at  home,  that  the 
profit  consequent  upon  the  undertaking  in- 
duced great  numbers  of  capitalists  anil 
adventurers  to  embark  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  extent  of  Crown  lands  sold  for 
planting  purposes  was  in  1835  only  435 
acres ; in  1838  it  rose  to  10,400  acres ; in 
1840  it  amounted  to  42,840  acres,  and  in 
the  following  year  to  78,685  acres.  In 
twelve  years  upwards  of  300,000  acres  had 
been  thus  disposed  of,  forming  about  320 
coffee  plantations,  varying  in  size  from  800 
to  1000  acres. 

The  coffee-plant  which  yields  the  article 
of  commerce  is  one  of  a dozen  species  of 
the  like  genus , inhabiting  various  countries 
about  the  tropics.  It  is  the  Cojt'ca  Arabica 
of  botanists,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Rubiaceee.  From  the  engraving  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  appearance  th.e  coffee-plant 
closely  resembles  the  Portugal  laurel.  The 
flowers  assimilate  to  those  of  the  jasmine  (as 
well  also  in  fragrance),  while  the  full-grown 
fruit  has  the  appearance  of  a ripe  cherry. 

The  plant,  if  left  uncultivated,  grows  in 
a wild,  straggling  manner  to  about  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  In  plantations, 
however,  it  is  as  carefully  pruned  as  any 
currant  or  gooseberry  bush  in  this  country, 
being  kept  down  or  “topped”  when  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  only  a certain 
quantity  of  the  best- bearing  wood  retained. 
It  grows  readily  in  many  soils  at  various 
altitudes,  from  500  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  tropical  countries,  but 
does  not  yield  abundantly  or  of  fine  qua- 
lity unless  at  between  1,700  to  3,500  feet, 
which  on  the  slope  of  mountain  land,  and 
with  jgood  soil,  is  the  favourite  altitude. 

A few  of  the  earlier  plantations  in  Ceylon 
were  formed  on  low,  flat  land,  not  heavily 
timbered  ; but  there  they  soon  ceased  to  be 
productive.  Experience  proved  that  to 
insure  a lasting  and  a profitable  yield, 
heavy  forests,  or  the  upper  ranges  of  moun- 
tain land,  or  along  the  undulating  slope 
situated  between  the  many  lofty  ranges  of 


hills,  should  be  selected.  It  is  in  such 
positions  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
good  Ceylon  coffee  is  now  grown,  and  which, 
in  commercial  language,  is  called  “plan- 
tation ” or  “ mountain  ” kind,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  “native”  or  inferior 
sorts  gathered  by  the  Singalese  villagers 
from  their  wild  trees,  and  sent  to  market 
j with  little  if  any  care. 


COFFEE  PLANT  AND  BERRY. 

Wilder  and  more  beautiful  scenes  can 
scarcely  be  found  than  those  amidst  which 
the  coffee  estates  of  Ceylon  are  formed — 
vast  tracts  of  land,  cleared  from  huge  forest 
trees,  stretching  along  the  steep  sides  of 
mountains,  with  the  unfelled  monsters  of 
the  jungle,  waving  their  broad  branches  to 
the  cold  north  winds  above ; while  below, 
miles  of  green  “pattena,”  or  prairie-ground, 
may  be  seen  winding  through  the  valleys, 
skirted  by  low  tufts  of  oriental  underwood, 
and  dotted  over  with  herds  of  wild  buffa- 
loes, with  here  and  there  the  villagers’ 
cattle  quietly  grazing.  A plantation  thus 
situated,  when  in  full  bearing,  and  with  all 
the  usual  buildings  on  it,  presents  a most 
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KEEP  GOOD  COMPANY,  ANC 

picturesque  appearance,  worthy  the  pencil 
of  any  artist.  In  its  earlier  stage,  however, 
it  wears  a totally  different  aspect,  and  the 
life  of  a coffee -pi  an  ter,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  far  from  being  cither  easy  or 
agreeable. 

Many  of  the  best  plantations  are  situated 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  only  town  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a dozen  miles 
from  the  smallest  native  village,  with  fre- 
quently no  other  estate  for  a long  distance. 
To  commence  operations  in  felling  the  forest 
under  such  circumstances  requires  a man 
of  some  eucrgy  and  resolution.  Instances 
have  not  been  wanting  in  which  a young 
planter  thus  occupied  has  been  deserted  by 
every  one  of  his  coolies,  from  some  .offence, 
or  through  dislike  to  the  spot,  and  left,  un- 
aided in  a leaf  hut,  with  nothing  but  a 
little  dry  rice,  and  no  means  of  cooking  it. 
On  first  locating  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle 
to  open  a new  estate,  the  care  of  the  super- 
intendent is  to  run  up  a small  hut  about 
eight  feet  by  six,  of  boughs,  leaves,  and 
jungle-grass,  upon  the  most  convenient 
grassy  knoll  that  can  be  found  : this  is  to 
form  his  own  dwelling-place  during  the  first 
six  months’  operations,  and  occupies,  per- 
haps, two  hour's  in  erecting.  Within  call 
from  this  leafy  residence,  a long  line  of 
building,  of  similar  materials,  is  run  up 
before  sunset  for  the  coolies  and  their 
native  overseer,  as  well  as  for  the  planter’s 
single  servant.  The  first  care  of  the  planter 
is  then  to  select  a suitable . spot  for  the 
“nursery”  in  which  to  raise  a sufficient 
quantity  of  young  seedlings  for  planting 
out  at  the  proper  season.  This  being  found, 
the  ground  well  turned  up,  and  the  seed 
sown,  the  work  of  felling  the  forest  com- 
mences, with  the  view  of  securing  as  much 
available  land  as  possible  for  the  plants 
that  will  be  ready  to  put  out  during  the 
ensuing  rains.  The  operation  of  felling, 
although  apparently  a very  ordinary  affair, 
is  in  these  places  one  requiring  consider- 
able judgment,  with  a view  to  economizing 
time  and  labour.  Much  of  not  only  the 
cost,  but  of  the  future  success  of  a coffee 
estate  will  depend  upon  the  judicious  “fall” 
that  may  be  made.  Trees  are  here  ‘never 
cut  down  singly ; neither,  indeed,  are  they 
cut  until  they  fall  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe : 
experience  has  taught  the  planter  an  eco- 
nomical lesson  in  this  respect.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  these  plantations  are 
formed  on  the  slopes  of  mountain  forest- 
land : it  is  rare  indeed  that  a piece  of  quite  | 
flat  ground  is  met  with  in  these  prccipi- 1 
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tous  regions.  Tn  placing  his  party  of  axe- 
men to  work,  the  planter  commences  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  and  works  gradually  up- 
wards in  a straight  line  ; two  men  usually 
work  at  each  tree,  and  occasionally,  when 
those  are  of  large  size,  three  axes  will  be 
placed  at  one  trunk.  The  rapidity  and 
regularity  of  stroke  of  these  woodmen  are 
truly  astonishing;  and  a prettier  sight  can 
hardly  be  met  with  than  a felling  party  of 
sixty  or  a hundred  coolies  scattered  ap- 
parently in  disorder,  but  really  in  great 
method,  and  plying  the  bright,  sharp  axes 
as  merrily  and  untiringly  as  though  thev 
were  the  merest  toys,  and  had  only  just 
commenced.  The  trees  thus  attacked  are 
not,  however,  cut  through  sufficiently  to 
make  them  fall ; they  will  be  cut  about’half 
through,  when  the  axe-men  pass  to  .the 
next,  and  so  on  until  the  party  have 
maimed  a whole  legion  of  trees  in  a straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Then  comes  the  interesting  sight,  and,  to 
a stranger,  a rather  alarming  one.  The 
whole  gang  of  coolies  are  mustered  together 
in  a line  across  the  top  of  this  mountain  of 
wounded  forest-kings;  two  men  to  a tree, 
they  stand  prepared  for  action,  and  at  a , 
signal,  a whistle,  or  a blast  on  a huge  • 
conque-shell,  away  fly  the  bright  axes  ■ 
ringing  against  the  stubborn  old  trees,  and 
this  time  they  ply  until  the  huge  things  are 
cut  completely  through.  Then  comes  the 
din  of  destruction;  this  upper  row  of  wide- 
spreading  trees  totter  for  a moment  on  their 
broken  pediments,  reel  to  and  fro  like 
drunken  men,  and  then  with  one  long 
chorus  of  deep-sounding  groans,  they  topple 
over  on  the  row  beneath,  which  in  their 
turn,  though  but  half  cut  through,  stagger 
beneath  the  pressure  from  above,  and  with 
many  a groan  and  heavy  cry,  tumble  head- 
long with  their  giant  branches,  carrying 
the  like  destruction  as  they  go,  crashing, 
and  splintering,  and  thundering  as  they 
bend  heavily  to  the  earth.  And  so  the 
deafening  work  goes  on,  until,  like  a mighty 
tempest,  the  roar  has  reached  the  basement 
of  the  mountain  side ; and  all  that  is  left  of 
that  once  lordly  forest  is  a wild  steep 
of  ruined,  blighted,  splintered  stumps,  and 
trunks,  and  branches. 

The  next  task — and  this  should  be  begun 
at  once — is  to  arrange  the  scattered  wreck 
by  applying  the  axe  here  and  there,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fire  when  all 
shall  be  ready,  which  it  will  be  in  about 
three  months’  time.  As  the  rainy  or  plant- 
ing season  draws  nigh,  firing  commences. 
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There  is  not  much  skill  or  labour  wanting 
in  this  operation.  The  superintendent 
usually  sees  the  “ bum  ” started,  which  is, 
of  course,  always  from  the  windward  side 
of  the  dry  mass.  It  is  a brilliant  and  im- 
posing sight  towards  evening  to  watch  the 
many  jungle  fires  throughout  one  of  these 
■cofi'ee  districts,  especially  if  you  happen  to 
be  travelling  through  some  quiet  valley, 
and  the  “burns”  are  coming  off  on  the 
mountain  slopes  far  above  you.  The  effect 
is  then  very  magnificent,  flinging  as  they 
do  a supernatural  glare  over  sky,  and  cloud, 
and  forest.  And  later,  too,  when  these  fires 
have  burnt  out,  and  there  remain  but  so 
many  smouldering  heaps  of  red  flickering 
ashes,  vou  may  see  them  peering  up 
amidst  the  depth  of  the  jungle  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a thundery  night,  like  the  restless, 
winking  eyes  of  some  wild  Titan  denizens 
of  the  forests  disturbed  in  their  mountain 
solitudes. 

These  fires  sweep  away  all  the  small 
branches  and  some  of  the  larger,  but  not  all, 
the  huge  trunks  being  only  badly  singed 
and  blackened.  So  soon  as' the  embers  are 
cold,  a party  of  “loppers”  are  placed  on 
the  ground  with  light  axes  and  “catties,” 
or  bill-hooks,  with  which  they  trim  off 
every  remaining  branch  : these  are  followed 
by  other  coolies,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pile  all 
the  lopped  wood  at  certain  intervals,  where 
it  is  left  to  dry  for  a time,  and,  previously 
to  the  planting  operation,  has  to  be  burnt  off. 

A month  or  so  before  the  first  rains  com- 
mence, and  which  are  there  very  regular  in 
their  approach,  “ lining  and  holding”  form 
the  chief  work.  A stranger  to  this  life, 
scrambling  over  the  rough  ground,  bewil- 
dered amidst  the  tangling  masses  of  trunks 
of  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  would  imagine  it  im- 
possible to  plant  a hundred  acres  of  land 
with  young  coffee  at  regular  intervals,  or 
with  any  approach  to  uniformity  of  distance. 
It  is  done,  however,  and  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  “Lining”  and  “staking”  are 
accomplished  quickly  enough  by  means  of 
long  cords,  having  cloth  tallies  secured  to 
them,  at  such  intervals  as  the  coffee  is  to  be 
planted.  This  line  being  stretched  across 
the  field  by  two  or  three  coolies,  high  above 
all  impediments,  other  men  walk  along  and 
drive  in  the  ground  sharp  sticks  immediately 
beneath  each  tally  on  the  line.  The  ground 
being  thus  “ staked”  off',  a party  of  “ holers” 
follow.  This  is  rather  tough  work,  as  stems, 
roots,  &c.,  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  stake,  and  a hole  dug 
eighteen  inches  square  by  the  like  in  depth. 


The  first  burst  of  thunder-storms  over 
the  hill-tops  is  the  signal  for  beginning 
“planting,”  and  a right  busy  time  it  is. 
The  whole  force  of  the  plantation  is  gene- 
rally placed  at  this  work,  it  being  essential 
to  have  the  plants  in  as  early  as  possible. 
The  young  seedlings,  when  first  put  out 
from  the  nursery,  are  very  small  and  in- 
visible at  a little  distance,  buried  as  they 
are  amidst  such  acres  of  huge  blackened 
trees  and  blasted  rocks.  The  field  appears 
one  black,  barren  tract,  so  unlike  anything 
approaching  a “plantation”  as  to  puzzle 
strangers  not  a little.  For  some  months 
afterwards  the  plants  are  barely  visible 
above  the  staves  and  rotting  wood  ; but  in 
twelve  months  the  estate  wears  a cheerful 
green  look,  and  busy  parties  of  weeders  are 
to  be  seen  going  over  the  various  fields  with, 
their  heavy  “ Dutch  hoes”  and  sharp-edged 
“ coontanies,”  with  which  they  grub  up  all 
obstinate  roots. 

While  these  early  plants  are  growing  there 
is  no  rest  for  the  superintendent.  If  there 
are  no  more  fields  to  be  planted,  there  are 
the  coolies’  lines  or  sheds  to  be  erected  in  a 
permanent  way ; his  own  bungalow  to  bo 
seen  to,  on  some  elevated  spot  where  a good 
look-out  can  be  obtained  over  the  working 
parties.  Lastly,  there  are  the  “ works”  for 
securing  and  preparing  the  coming  crop  : a 
receiving  shed,  a pulping-house,  a stove, 
and  a long  range  of  paved  ground  for  drying 
the  coffee  on,  occupy  many  months,  and 
occasion  an  outlay  of  a good  many  hundred 
pounds.  These  should  be  ready  for  work  by 
the  time  the  plants  have  reached  their  third 
year,  for  at  that  time  they  give  a maiden 
crop.  In  the  hands  of  an  active,  clever 
manager,  a coffee  plantation  in  its  third  year 
will  present  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  imaginable.  The  young  bushes  are 
then  seen  to  perfection  before  they  begin  to 
straggle  and  need  the  pruuing-knife  ; and  if 
they  have  been  judiciously  selected  and  well 
planted,  they  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equal  size.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  him- 
self, if  he  can,  an  estate  of  three  hundred 
acres  of  young  coffee,  every  bush  in  its 
proper  place,  each  one  tapering  beautifully 
to  the  top,  covered  with  deep-green  leaves, 
and  loaded  with  jasmine-like  blossoms,  and 
this  stretching  away  along  the  steep  hill- 
sides, up  above  one’s  head,  almost  to  the 
clouds,  and  down  again  in  the  sharp  valleys, 
where  the  rushing  mountain  streams  tumble 
over  acres  of  water-cresses.  To  the  right 
and  the  left,  before,  behind,  above,  below, 
all  is  one  beautifully  undulated  mass  of 
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lovely  green  and  white,  looking  so  green 
and  white  as  the  sun  shines  full  on  it,  that 
one  might  imagine  the  little  trees  to  be 
loaded  with  cmcraldshalf  hidden  by  a heavy 
tall  of  snow.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  this 
to  be  the  same  place  as  was  seen  two  years 
since  all  black  and  cold,  and  desolate.  Away 
in  the  distance,  just  on  the  brow  of  a round 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over 
the  estate,  stands  a neat  white- walled  bun- 
galow, with  a real  chimney  and  real  smoke ; 
and  in  front  may  be  seen  a prettily-laid-out 
flower-garden,  where,  when  we  are  near,  we 
shall  find  roses,  and  dahlias,  and  migno- 
nette, and  sweet  peas,  all  telling  so  strongly 
of  home,  that  one  might  be  excused  for  look- 
ing round  to  see  where  the  hay-rick  and  the 
corn-stack  are. 


LINING  AND  STAKING  THE  COEFEE- GROUNDS. 

Those  who  have  partaken  of  the  qoffee- 
planter’s  hospitality — and  they  are  many, 
for  he  gives  a welcome  to  all — will  attest 
how  well  the  inside  agrees  in  character  with 
the  exterior.  If  there  are  no  luxuries  to 
be  found  within,  there  are  many  comforts, 
and  those  of  a substantial  kind.  And  it  had 
need  be  so,  for  the  planter  has  a hard,  and, 
unless  married,  a lonely  life.  Besides,  he 
has  just  passed  through  two  or  three  years 


and  always  boasters. 

of  as  great  privation  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  anv 
man.  The  bungalow  is  usually  the  last 
matter  attended  to.  Even  the  housing  ol 
the  coolies  has  to  be  cared  for  before  the 
superintendent’s  quarters.  Until  all  this  is 
complete  he  has  to  be  content  with  the  stick- 
'^l1  , !ea^  hut  alluded  to  in  the  early  portion 
of  this  paper.  That  must  be  his  lone,  dark 
dwelling-place  for  the  best  part  of  two  years, 
unless,  as  oltcn  happens,  the  heavy  rains 
wash  away  the  frail  tenement,  when  he  is 
fain  to  borrow  shelter  in  one  of  the  coolies’ 
lines. 

Until  of  late  years  the  coffee-planters  of 
Ceylon  enjoyed  a notoriety  for  all  kinds  of 
fool-hardiness.  To  be  thought  a “fool,”  or 
in  jungle  terms  a “brick,”  was  their  chief 
ambition— a pride  which  cost  not  a few  of 
them  their  lives.  The  fashion,  however, 
has  gone  out,  and  at  present  they  are,  as  a 
body,  as  steady  and  hard-working  as  any 
other  class  of  toilers.  With  the  best  of  them 
this  wild  jungle  sort  of  life  has  proved  hard- 
ening to  the  character.  It  has  rendered 
them  but  ill  adapted  to  society,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  intent  only  on  selfish  pursuits. 

The  daily  routine  of  a planter’s  life  may 
be  thus  briefly  summed  up  : — Daybreak  sees 
him  up  and  accoutred ; and  with  a cup  of 
thick-looking,  black  coffee  in  his  hand,  he 
strolls  into  the  verandah  in  front  of  his 
bungalow,  if  he  happens  to  have  one,  where 
the  coolies  are  mustering,  tools  in  hand, 
ready  for  the  day’s  work.  All  hands  being 
out,  the  “check- list,”  or  muster-roll,  is 
called  over,  beginning  with  Mootoo  Carpen, 
and  ending  with  Yerasamy.  In  this  process 
a quick  and  ready  ear  is  needed,  as  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  those  present 
cry  out  “All  right”  on  behalf  of  any  absen- 
tees, who  would  otherwise  be  fined  or  short 
paid.  Mootoo  considers  it  no  offence  to  re- 
spond on  the  part  of  Tamby,  and  vice  versu. 
The  list  being  made  up,  the  people  are  told 
off  in  working  gangs  of  thirty  or  forty,  un- 
der canganies , or  head-men,  who  receive  from 
the  manager  the  orders  for  the  day’s  work. 
Whilst  these  several  parties,  numbering 
together  sometimes  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dred hands,  proceed  to  the  fields  requiring 
them,  the  planter  mounts  his  pony  and  gal- 
lops to  some  more  remote  parts  of  the  estate, 
to  see  how  the  young  coffee  looks,  and  if 
labour  is  needed  elsewhere.  Joining  the 
working  gangs,  he  remains  amongst  them, 
dismounted,  until  ten  o’clock,  having  a vigi- 
lant eye  to  the  style  of  their  work,  especially 
if  it  should  be  planting  or  pruning,  or  opera- 
tions at  crop-time.  From  ten  to  one  the 
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superintendent  passes  in  the  stores,  and  has 
his  breakfast  of  curry  and  rice.  The  work- 
people return  home  to  their  meal  at  eleven, 
going  into  the  field  again  at  twelve.  At  one 
the  manager  remounts,  and  goes  over  the 
same  ground  as  in  the  morning.  Once  a 
month  this  monotonous  life  is  varied  by  a 
trip  to  Kandy,  the  capital,  and  the  interior, 
whence  he  brings,  on  the  heads  of  coolies, 
fresh  supplies  of  provisions,  tools,  clothing, 
and  cash.  Hereafter  I will  give  the  process 
of  securing  the  ripened  crop,  and  preparing 
it  for  shipment. 

“Crop -time”  brings  with  it  a long 
train  of  toils  and  excitements,  which,  if 
they  weary  and  harass  his  body,  supply  his 
mind,  at  any  rate,  with  unceasing  stimuli. 
For  a couple  of  months  before  the  berries 
begin  to  change  their  colour  on  the  bushes, 
the  superintendent,  if  he  be  a prudent  man, 
occupies  himself  busily  with  preparations. 
Baskets  and  sacks  for  picking,  measures, 
pulpers  for  removing  the  outer  skin  of  the 
coffee,  cisterns  for  soaking  and  washing  the 
berries,  platforms  for  drying  them,  and, 
lastly,  plenty  of  well-ventilated  store-room 
for  housing  the  partly-cured  crop,  have  all 
to  be  attended  to  and  got  in  readiness. 
And  when  the  gathering  does  commence 
what  a busy  time  it  is.  The  active  planter, 
at  such  a season,  spends  the  greater  part  of 
his  days,  and  not  a little  of  his  nights,  in 
the  “ works,”  as  the  curing-houses  and 
stores  are  called.  He  no  longer  rides  into 
the  fields ; the  picking  is  left  to  the  care  of 
the  native  “ cangany,”  and  the  worse  for 
him  if  he  allows  any  of  his  party  to  gather 
unripe  berries.  The  superintendent  is 
moving  everywhere  throughout  the 
“works:”  all  stand  in  need  of  his  pre- 
sence, for  should  the  least  thing  go  wrong 
with  the  machinery,  great  mischief  may 
verv  soon  happen.  It  does  not  take  a great 
deal  of  carelessness  to  spoil  a batch  of  coffee 
for  the  market.  A quantity  of  unripe 
berries;  a “pulper”  out  of  order;  a pile 
of  half-dried  coffee  allowed  to  rest  too  long 
without  being  turned  over — all  or  each  of 
these  accidents  suffice  to  do  a deal  of  mis- 
chief to  the  crop. 

These  matters  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  give  a few  particulars  of  the  processes 
of  cropping,  washing,  and  curing  the  coffee 
berries,  as  completing  the  labours  of  the 
planter,  and  fitting  the  article  for  after  and 
final  preparation  in  the  low  country,  where 
a more  certain  and  powerful  heat  enables 
the  merchant  to  cure  it  sufficiently  to  stand 
the  long  homeward  voyage  without  damage. 


The  works  of  a coffee  plantation  are 
usually  in  the  centre  of  the  property,  and 
placed  near  the  largest  stream,  of  which 
there  are  always  several,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  -water-power  for  the  machinery. 
Our  engraving  (p.  112),  represents  one  of 
these  suites  of  buildings  as  accurately  as  it 
is  possible  to  do,  when  almost  every  estate 
has  some  peculiarity  of  its  manager  shown 
in  the  position,  arrangement,  or  extent  of 
the  stores.  On  the  right  is  the  entrance  to 
the  receiving  and  pulping  rooms,  where  the 
coffee  is  measured  as  the  coolies  bring  it  in, 
and  the  pickings  of  each  working  party 
entered  in  a book.  It  is  then  in  the 
“cherry,”  and  the  removal  of  this  “cherry,” 


COOLIES  CARRYING  THE  COFFEE. 

or  sofft  outer  coating,  forms  the  first  pro- 
cess, known  as  “pulping.”  The  operation 
consists  in  passing  the  fruit  between  two 
wooden  or  metal  barrels,  covered  with  sheets 
of  copper  having  rough  surfaces,  and  which 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  only  the  inner 
portion  of  the  fruit  to  pass,  rejecting  all  the 
outside  skin  and  pulp.  From  the  pulping- 
rooms  the  coffee  is  removed  to  larger  wooden 
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cisterns,  and  placed  in  these  covered  with 
water,  and  well  stirred  for  twelve  hours  : 
during  this  period  the  gummy  saccharine 
matter,  adhering  to  the  inner  skin,  or 
parchment  of  the  coffee,  ferments,  and 
combining  with  the  water,  leaves  the  skin 
perfectly  white.  In  this  state  it  is  removed 
tothe_“  barbecues,”  or  drying-platforms,  at 
once,  if  the  weather  permits,  or  at  any  rate 
as  6oon  after  as  possible,  for  the  retention  of 
the  m listure  for  any  time  is  certain  to  in- 
jure the  appearance  and  llavour  of  the 
coffee.  On  these  drying-platforms  in  front 


the  washed  coffee  is  spread 


of  the 

several  inches  in  thickness  for  a day  or  two 
after  which  it  is  laid  out  in  thinner  heaps' 
until  dried  sufficiently  to  bear  bagging  and 
cartage  to  the  sea-port,  Colombo^  which  is 
generally  a tedious  process.  The  great  un- 
certainty of  the  weather  in  the  coffee  dis- 
tricts during  crop-time  renders  the  operation 
of  drying  a weary  and  costly  labour : fre- 
quently, after  some  hours  have  been  spent 
in  spreading  out  several  thousand  bushels  of 
the  “ parchment,  ” a thunder-storm  ap- 
proaches, compelling  the  whole  to  be  re- 
noused,  provided  the  manager  has  sufficient 
hands  near  to  accomplish  it  before  the  pelt- 
ing shower  descends. 

And  when  these  anxious  tasks  are  nearly 
completed  there  is  still  another  and  a tedious 
operation,  that  of  removing  all  the  crop 
from  the  plantation.  Very  few  indeed  of 
the  estates  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
cart-road  up  to  their  boundary : they  are  in 
districts  mostly  far  too  precipitous  and  wild 
for  anything  beyond  footpaths,  or,  as  they 
are  termed,  “ bullock-tracks.”  Along  these 
tracks,  then,  the  coffee  has  to  be  carried  as 
best  it  may,  by  “pack-bullocks,”  or  on  the 
heads  of  coolies,  as  represented  in  the  engra- 
ving, p.  117,  for  frequently  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  to  the  town  of  Kandy,  where  there 
are  stores  for  housing  it,  and  whence  it  is 
afterwards  loaded  in  bullock-carts  for  the 
sea-port,  Colombo,  a further  distance  of 
seventy-two  miles,  but  with  the  advantage 
of  a carriage-road  as  good  as  most  such  in 
that  country.  These  conveyances,  rude  as 
they  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated,  perform 
the  work  remarkably  well,  the  country 
bullocks  being  strong  and  hardy,  and  stand- 
ing the  climate  much  better  than  any  other 
animal.  It  is,  however,  an  expensive  mode 
of  conveying  goods,  though  not  so  costly 
as  that  by  pack-bullocks.  The  entire  cost 
of  carrying  coffee  from  an  estate  such  as 
described  to  the  port  of  shipment  equals 
that  of  the  freight  thence  to  England. 


1 be  coffee  having,  at  the  end  of  a week  or 
ten  days  journey,  arrived  in  Colombo,  and 
having  been  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
the  planter  s agent,  is  then  made  to  undergo 
a further  drying  or  “ curing”  process.  Tne 
partial, drying  glven  it  on  the  estate  barely 
sufficed  to  preserve  it  during  its  carriage  to 
the  sea-port.  1 lie  berry  within  the  parch- 
ment skin  will  be  quite  soft  and  green,  and 
would  rapidly  ferment  and  spoil  if  left  in 
that  state. 

To  effect  this  after-process  the  Colombo 
merchants  are  provided  with  extensive 
ranges  of  brick  factories,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  “go-downs,”  with  several  acres  of 
bricked  and  cemented  drying  grounds. 
Spread  thinly  over  these  grounds,  and  ex- 
posed for  many  successive  days  to  the  fierce 
unbroken  heat  of  a tropical  sun,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  all  the  remainin'** 
portion  of  vegetable  moisture  within  the- 
coffee  berry  is  at  length  dissipated,  and  the 
bean  within  the  skinny  coat  left  dry  and 
solid.  When  the  outer  thin  skin  peels 
easily  from  the  bean,  and  the  coffee-seed 
within  is  scarcely  indented  by  hard  pressure 
from  the  teeth,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is 
it  lit  for  undergoing  the  next  process,  that 
of  “peeling.” 

A more  animated  and  interesting  scene 
can  scarcely  be  witnessed  than  that  of  a 
morning  assemblage  of  coff'ee-women  at  a 
large  “go -down”  in  Colombo.  As  soonas 
the  sun  peeps  over  the  lofty  mountains  that 
veil  the  distant  beauties  of  the'  Kandyan, 
country — as  soon  as  the  early  grey  mists  of 
morning  have  rolled  along  the  valleys  and 
swept  the  foot  of  Adam’s  Peak — as  soon  as 
the  swarming  fleet  off  fishing-canoes  have- 
darted  like  birds  over  the  rippling  waters  of 
the  wide  bay  in  the  distance — may  be  seen 
pouring  in  from  the  native  town,  first  in 
quiet  pairs,  then  in  chatty  tlnees  and  fours, 
and  lastly  in  noisy  throngs,  the  coffee- 
women  hastening  to  their  daily  toil.  Tramp, 
tramp  they  come  with  their  "bare  feet  and 
heads,  and  thin  checked  cotton  clothes 
wrapped  about  them  with  a careless  grace  : 
then  along  the  Black  Town,  over  the  old 
wooden  drawbridge,  under  the  crumbling 
Dutch  gateway,  aud  inside  the  antiquated, 
sleepy-looking  fort,  filled  with  Government 
officers  and  merchants’  counting-houses. 

Thousands  of  those  women  will  enter  the 
fort  of  Colombo  every  morning  duriug  the 
season,  their  occupation  being  that  of  pick- 
ing out  all  imperfect  or  inferior  berries 
from  the  coffee,  freeing  it  from  chaff,  and 
sorting  it  into  different  qualities.  I will 


no 
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describe  one  of  those  many  large  coffee 
establishments  where,  during  the  season, 
upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  bags  of 
coffee  are  prepared  and  shipped. 

It  is  a tine  old  Dutch  mansion,  with  ample 
verandahs  aud  spacious  doorways  ; gigantic 
wide-awake  windows,  as  though  the  place 
had  been  originally  intended  for  a conser- 
vatory or  a palm-house;  and  such  doors  and 
rusty  old  bolts,  and  bars  big  enough  to  lock 
up  half  a kingdom.  In  this  old  sturdy- 
looking  place  the  last  tyrant  King  of  Kandy 
was  confined,  when  made  captive  by  the 
British,  some  forty  years  since. 

Time  has  certainly  worked  wonders  in 
Ceylon.  Since  those  bloody  days,  coffee 
estates  have  sprung  up  where  the  wild 
buffalo  was  hunted,  and  where  the  elephant 
walked  in  solitude — a change  which  now 
gives  employment  to  all  these  poor  women, 
aud  circulates  amongst  the  natives  a quarter 
of  a million  sterling  annually.  The  great 
square  red-bricked  yard  of  this  old  mansion 
is  strewed  thickly  with  the  clean  white- 
coated  coffee  berries ; women  are  walking 
to  and  fro  amongst  it,  singing  and  laugh- 
ing, and  stirring  it  up  with  their  shoeless 
feet. 

Jn  the  long  wide  verandahs  are  some 
hundred  or  two  of  women,  old  and  young, 
ugly  and  pretty,  all  busy  at  the  same  task. 
Each  is  seated  on  her  haunches  like  a mon- 
key, with  a two-bushel  bag  of  coffee  on  one 
side,  and  her  mat  and  sifting-basket  on  the 
other.  The  incessant  rattle  of  the  round 
coffee  over  these  baskets,  as  it  is  shaken  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  berry,  the  buzz 
and  hum  of  many  female  tongues,  the 
vociferations  of  the  coolies,  and  the  hoarse 
croaking  voice  of  the  tall,  dark-eyed  “ coni- 
copoly,”  or  native  overseer,  high  above  the 
motley  din,  give  one  some  faint  idea  of 
what  an  Indian  Babel  might  be  like. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  yard  is  a lofty 
shed,  in  which  is  a singular-looking  ma- 
chine, called  a “peeler,”  used  for  removing 
the  dry  outer  skin  of  the  coffee  from  the 
berry.  The  machine  consists  of  two  huge 
wooden  wheels,  shod  with  brass,  and  re- 
volving on  their  broad  edges,  with  a circular 
trough  filled  with  the  coffee  in  the  process 
of  cleaning.  Motion  is  given  to  them  by 
some  score  or  so  of  dusky  labourers,  who,  to 
a dull  monotonous  song,  run  round  their 
beaten  path,  pushing,  and  tugging,  and 
ulling,  and  vociferating  as  though  they 
ad  got  their  bitterest  and  most  deadly 
enemies  under  the  big  wheels,  and  were 
determined  to  take  it  out  of  them  this  time. 


In  another  shed  the  coffee  thus  passed 
through  the  peeler  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a “ farmer,”  or  “ winnower,” 
which  separates  nearly  all  tho  chaff  or 
broken  skin  from  the  coffee,  which  is  at 
once  removed  to  the  verandahs  for  picking. 

The  remainder  of  these  large  premises 
are  occupied  by  .gangs  of  coolies  and  coni- 
copolies,  briskly  employed  weighing  up  the 
coffee  ready  for  market  in  bags  and  casks. 
Fifty  needles  are  sewing  up  bags ; a dozen 
coopers  are  heading  up  casks ; a score  of 
black  imps  are  daubing  all  sorts  of  hiero- 
glyphics in  ink  on  the  packages,  describing 
weight,  quality,  &c. ; while  further  away, 
in  the  rear,  half  a hundred  niggers  arc 
scampering  along,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  bags  of  coffee.  Away  they  go 
over  casks,  and  heaps  of  iron  hoops  and 
bushel  measures,  and  along  narrow  planks, 
as  though  they  had  got  a lady’s  bonnet-box 
on  their  heads  instead  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred weight  of  coffee.  They  rush  to  a large 
open  window,  aiul  standing  on  the  sill,  turn 
l'ound,  and  fling  the  load  into  the  street 
below  with  the  utmost  coolness.  But  there 
i3  a bullock-bandy,  or  native  cart,  under 
the  window,  and  there  a brace  of  swarthy 
coolies  catch  the  bags  as  they  fall,  and  fling 
them  into  the  bandy,  until  it  has  its  com- 
plement, when  a mat  is  flung  over  it,  a piece 
of  rough  cord  is  passed  across  the  bags,  and 
away  go  bullocks,  cart,  and  driver  at  a tre- 
mendous rate,  sending  up  a cloud  of  dust 
as  though  a squadron  of  cavalry  wero 
galloping  through  the  fort. 

It  is  in  the  very  height  of  the  season ; 
every  one  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
beautiful  weather ; some  large  ships  are 
waiting  for  cargoes,  shippers  are  anxious  to 
get  their  coffee  away,  and  all  are  doing 
their  utmost,  down  to  the  very  bullocks, 
that  are  not  larger  than  Kevvfoundland 
dogs. 

What  a busy  scene  there  is  at  the  cus- 
tom-house wharf!  It  is  not  yet  nine  o’clock, 
but  the  sun  is  fearfully  hot.  Long  strings 
of  loading  bulloek-carts  are  being  whirled 
down  to  the  water-side,  where  confusion 
reigns  supreme.  A hundred  carts  have  got 
wedged  into  a space  intended  for  fifty.  The 
drivers  are  screaming  at.  each  other,  and 
lagging  their  unhappy  bullocks,  with  a view 
.of  mending  the  matter.  Clouds  of  dust  fly 
about.  Swarms  of  coolies  rush  amongst  the 
carts,  and  make  desperate  attempts  to  un- 
load them.  The  tall,  swarthy  boatmen 
seize  everybody’s  boxes— they  are  not  at  all 
particular — and  fling  them  into  their  boat, 
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reckless  as  to  the  ship  they  may  he  intended 
tor.  The  European  superintendent  rushes 
about  in  a high  fever,  alarmed  at  the  mis- 
appropriation of  property,  knocks  down 
half  a dozen  hoatmeu,  upsets  a bandy  or 
two,  threatens,  entreats,  orders,  all  in 
vain ; and  at  last  turns  away  to  a hidden 
corner,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  rage  and  de- 
spair— lights  a cheroot ! The  work  goes  on ; 
coolies  become  frantic  with  the  excitement ; 
boatmen  are  in  their  wildest  glory.  High 
above  them  all,  perched  on  an  old  ship’s 
anchor,  stands  the  tindall,  or  Hindoo  cap- 
tain of  the  cargo  boat,  cheering  on  his  men  by 
the  most  frantic  gestures  and  exclamations. 
He  clenches  his  fist,  he  waves  his  turban  in 
the  air,  he  shouts,  sings,  jumps,  clasps  his 
hands,  stands  upon  one  leg,  and  as  the  last 
bag  is  flung  into  his  boat,  leaps  from  his 
metallic  rostrum,  springs  on  board,  seizes 
the  helm,  and  pitches  the  key-note  for  the 


wild  Malabar  boat-song.  Away  they  shoot 
across  the  smooth  water,  far  out  to  sea, 
where  the  huge  vessel  awaits  them.  Their 
complement  of  colfee  bags  is  right  enough 
in  number,  and  that  is  all  that  concerns 
them.  What  do  they  care  if  they  have  got 
bags  that  belong  to  other  ships  ? They  will 
all  get  home  to  England,  and  masters  can 
pick  out  the  right  bags  there.  No  care 
clouds  the  countenance.  All  are  light- 
hearted and  singing  merrily  over  their 
labour.  It  is  a sight  to  glad  the  heart  of 
the  beholder,  and  inspire  him  with  the  con- 
viction that  labour  brings  content. 

“ Man  went  to  till  the  ground 
From  whence  he  rose;  sentenced  indeed  to  toil. 
As  to  a punishment,  yet  (e’en  in  wrath 
So  merciful  is  Heaven)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  sweet  employ 
Of  many  a livelong  hour,  and  surest  guard 
Against  disease  and  death.’’ 
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[blisters,  and 

A blister  is  an  application  to  the  skin, 
producing  a discharge  of  thin  watery 
matter  by  exciting  acute  inflammation. 
The  chiefblistering  agent  used  by  medical 
practitioners  in  this  country  is  the  Spanish 
fly.  But  the  application  of  any  highly - 
irritating  substance  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  which  is  in  truth  an  effort  of  nature 
to  protect  the  acutely  sensible  true  skin 
from  the  action  of  the  irritant,  by  inter- 
posing between  it  and  the  outer  skin,  or 
scarf,  a bag  or  vesicle  of  fluid : thus  we  see 
that,  after  scalds  and  burns,  bladders  of 
serum  arise.  Steam,  strong  ammonia, 
mustard,  horseradish,  croton  oil,  tartar 
emetic,  and  many  other  applications,  will 
excite  this  inflammatory  action,  and  cause 
the  formation  of  a blister,  but  scarcely  any 
so  speedily  and  effectually  as  the  agent  first 
named,  which  is  generally  applied  in  the 
form  of  a plaster,  although  this  com- 
paratively clumsy  and  inconvenient  mode 
of  application  is 'now  being  rapidly  super- 
seded by  one  more  light  and  elegant,  and 
cleanly,  called  cantharidine  or  blistering 
tissues , which  is  silk,  or  some  other  con- 
venient material,  saturated  with  the  active 
principle  of  the  fly,  obtained  by  distillation 
in  ether.  This  £as  only  to  be  cut  to  the 
requisite  size,  placed  on  the  part,  and  kept 
close  to  it  for  a few  hours ; it  may  be 
obtained  of  any  druggist.  There  is  also  an 
extract  prepared  by  evaporating  a tincture 
composed  of  4 parts  of  the  flies  to  1 of  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  16  of  rectified  spirits;  and 
acetum  lyttce , formed  of  the  above  acid  and 
the  insects.  The  latter  preparation  has 
merely  to  be  applied  with  a camel-hair 
brush ; it  is  very  speedy  in  its  operation. 
The  old  and  still  generally-pursued  method 
is  to  spread  the  blister  plaster  pretty  thickly 
on  leather,  adhesive  plaster,  calico,  or  linen, 
and  place  it  on  the  part  affected,  putting  a 
handkerchief  round  to  keep  it  close  to  the 
skin.  In  ten  or  twelve  hours  it  ought  to 
produce  the  desired  effect ; it  may  then  be 
taken  off,  the  vesicle  clipped  with  a pair  of 
sharp  scissors  to  let  out  the  fluid,  which 
should  not  be  suffered  to  run  down  the  body, 
as  it  will  produce  painful  excoriations. 
Keep  the  blister  dressed  with  spermaceti  or 
elder-flower  ointment  until  healed.  Some- 
times a little  of  the  powdered  fly  issprinklec 
over  the  outside  of  tne  plaster  when  spread, 
and  previous  to  its  application,  and  some- 
times a few  grains  of  tartar  emetic : these 


increase  the  activity  of  the  application,  but 
are  apt  to  produce  strangury.  Respecting 
the  shapes  and  sizes  of  blisters,  we  may  just 
observe  that  these  vary  greatly  in  accordance 
with  the  parts  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  The  following  diagrams  exhibit 
the  shapes  of  those  most  in  use 


A,  for  the  chest,  pointed  end  upwards — 
size,  7 inches  long  by  5-1-  at  broadest  part : 
B,  for  the  side  or  loins,  8 inches  loDg  by 
4 broad ; C,  behind  the  ear,  4 inches  long 
by  at  the  broadest  part  : this  includes 
the  margin,  which  should  be  left  plain,  or 
spread  with  resin  or  some  other  adhesive 
plaster ; that  is,  when  the  old  blister  plaster 
is  used.  For  children  the  same  shapes  are 
used,  but  reduced  in  size  according  to  age 
and  other  circumstances.  Sometimes  very 
much  larger  blisters  than  these  are  applied, 
and  of  different  shapes,  adapted  for  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  body  ; but  this  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant. The  best  time  for  the  application  of  a 
blister  is  the  evening,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  on 
the  patient  had  better  rotiie  to  bed,  and  if 
possible  get  to  sleep.  If  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  it  is  found  not  to  have  risen 
well,  it  must  remain  on  longer.  With 
persons  far  advanced  in  life,  or  who  have 
a particularly  dry  skin,  or  are  in  a state  of 
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groat  nervous  depression,  sixteen  or  even 
twentyhoursmny  be  required  for  the  full 
effect  of  the  irritant  to  be  produced.  The 
action  may  be  assisted,  and  the  removal  of 
the  plaster  facilitated,  by  rubbing-  the  part 
previously  to  application  with  olive  oil,  or 
by  interposing  a thin  piece  of  muslin,  be- 
tween the  plaster  and  the  skin  ; this,  of 
com se,  refers  to  the  old  form  of  application, 
ior  children,  and  those  who  have  tender 
and  delicate  skins,  the  action  of  a blister 
should  be  carefully  watched,  as  the  effect  is 
often  produced  in  a shorter  time  than  is 
usually  required.  The  plaster  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise,  and  a 
warm  bread  poultice  applied  : under  its  in- 
fluence the  full  rising  will  generally  take 
place.  When  the  vesicle  is  punctured,  and 
the  fluid  emptied  upon  a cloth  placed  to 
catch  it,  allow  the  membrane  to  subside,  and 
aPPly  the  dressing.  It  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously imagined  that  the  rising  has'  only 
taken  place  at  one  part  of  the  vesicated 
surface,  because  a bladder  only  appears 
there ; but  a close  examination  will  show 
that  the  bladder  extends  over  the  whole, 
but  is  only  obvious  at  the  lower  portion, 
where  the  fluid  has  gravitated.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  one  large  bag,  there  are  several 
small  vesicles — these  should  all  be  clipped, 
unless  very  small.  When,  instead  of  watery 
fluid,  the  blister  contains  a thick  pus,  which 
does  not  flow  out,  there  should  be  no 
squeezing  to  make  it  do  so ; it  will  gradually 
ooze  out  into  the  dressing,  which  may  be 
ointment  spread  upon  lint,  as  before  men- 
tioned, or  cotton  wadding,  which  has  been 
recently  employed  with  good  results.  But 
perhaps  the  most  effective,  as  it  is  un- 


doubtedly the  most  pleasant  and  elegant, 
is  that  called  Brown’s  Tissue  Dressing 
which  consists  of  a cerate  evenly  and  thinly 
splead  upon  tissue  paper;  this  adheres 
closely  upon  the  vesicated  surface,  and 
forms  as  it  were  a second  cuticle. 

Sometimes  a blister  is  popularly  said  to 

get  the  tire  into  it,”  that  is,  it  becomes  hot 
iiiul  in  (lamed  \ in  this  case  a.  cold  brcad-axid- 
water  poultice  will  generally  give  relief. 

The  custom  of  keeping  blisters  open  by 
lepeated  applications  of  savin  ointment,  or 
some  other  irritant,  although  followed  by 
many  medical  practitioners,  is  scarcely  to 
be  recommended.  By  its  irritating  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system  it  frequently  does 
much  harm.  The  counter  irritation  may  be 
kept  up  by  a succession  of  small  blis’ters 
close  about  the  same  spot. 

“ Flying  blisters”  are  those  which  are 
taken  off  as  soon  as  redness  is  produced; 
weak  mustard  poultices  will  answer  this 
purpose.  The  non -rising  of  a blister  fre- 
quently gives  much  alarm,  it  being  a popu- 
lar impression  that  the  absence  of  suscepti- 
bility of  the  skin  is  owing  to  a deficiency  of 
vital  power;  but  very  trivial  causes  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  expected  effect  taking 
place. 

Persons  liable  to  affections  of  the  kidney 
should  never  be  blistered,  except  with 
medical  sanction.  Much  harm  is  often  done 
by  resorting  too  hastily  t<5  this  method  of 
obtaining  relief  in  cases  of  fever  and  acute 
inflammation  ; by  the  irritation  produced, 
the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated,  with- 
out affording  the  expected  amount  of  local 
relief.  It  is  always  best  to  consult  a sur- 
geon before  making  the  application. 
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Before  breakfast  clean  the  sitting-room 
grates,  where  there  have  been  fires  in  win- 
ter ; and  in  summer  dust  them,  and  take 
care  to  have  them  always  bright.  Then 
clean  the  sitting-rooms,  beginning  with  that 
one  which  will  first  be  wanted  for  break- 
fast ; and  when  there  is  not  time  to  finish 
all  the  sitting-rooms  before  breakfast,  re- 
turn to  complete  them  after  you  have  had 
your  breakfast. 

The  hall  must,  however,  be  swept  and 
dusted  after  the  first  sitting-room  is  com- 
pleted, before  the  others  are  entered  upon  ; 


also  the  hall  door-steps  must  then  be  washed 
and  kept  very  clean. 

When  the  breakfast-room,  hall,  and  door- 
steps, together  with  the  remaining  sitting- 
rooms,  are  done,  go  into  all  the  rooms  that 
have  been  slept  in,  in  order  to  open  the 
windows  and  turn  down  the  beds  to  air  and 
sweeten  them,  if  the  occupants  of  the  rooms 
have  not  already  done  this.  Next  fetch  the 
slop-pail  and  a can  of  hot  water,  and  another 
of  cold;  empty  all  slops,  and  scald  well  all 
the  crockery  that  has  contained  them  ; after 
which  rinse  every  vessel  with  cold  water, 
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and  wipe  each  dry.  Never  fail  to  empty 
away  all  water  left  in  the  bottles  and  jugs  ; 
rinse  them  well,  and  leave  them  supplied 
with  fresh  water. 

Mind  to  have  the  cloths  with  which  the 
bed-room  crockery  is  wiped  perfectly  sweet ; 
to  which  -end  wash  them  out  daily  after 
use,  and  hang  them  in  the  open  air. 

Then,  covering  the  rug  with  a cloth,  and 
the  sofas,  &c.,  with  dust-sheets,  proceed  to 
clean  the  grates  and  lay  the  tires  ready  for 
lighting. 

Next  wash  your  hands,  put  on  a clean 
apron  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  make  all 
the  beds;  shake  the  feathers  well,  turning 
the  beds ; after  which  turn  up  the  valance, 
and  sweep  under  the  beds ; and  once  a week 
wash  under  the  beds  with  a damp  flannel. 

Twice  a week  sweep  each  room ; and  be- 
fore sweeping,  fold  up  everything  left  about, 
and  put  it  into  its  place  ; and  cover  up  beds, 
sofas,  and  furniture  with  dust-sheets.  Use 
tea-leaves  when  sweeping. 

After  sweeping  a room,  do  not  imme- 
diately remove  the  dust-sheets,  but  give  a 
little  time  for  the  dust  to  settle.  Whether 
rooms  have  been  swept  or  not,  when  all  else 
is  done,  they  should  be  carefully  and  well 
dusted,  and  the  furniture  a little  rubbed. 

No  room  is  clean  unless  the  edges  of 
doors  and  windows,  the  tops  of  wardrobes, 
and  all  parts  on  which  dust  could  rest,  are 
well  rubbed  over  with  a duster. 

The  windows  will  want  polishing  from 
time  to  time  ; they  should  always  look  clean 
and  bright. 

All  fenders,  tire-irons,  and  door-handles 
should  be  kept  bright  and  clean  : a little 
daily  attention  will  effect  this  without  much 
labour.  No  fire-places  or  irons  should  be 
cleaned  until  the  rug  is  turned  back,  and 
the  carpet  covered  with  a hearth-cloth. 

A black-lead  box  and  the  brushes  and 
cloths  used  in  cleaning  grates,  <&c.,  should 
never  be  set  down  on  a carpet,  but  always 
on  a hearth-cloth,  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  spots  or  stains  are  made  upon 
carpets  and  rugs.  Carpets  should  be  taken 
up,  and  bed-rooms  scoured,  once  a month. 

Stairs  must  be  swept  down  every  day,  and 
cleaned  more  completely  once  a week,  when 
also  all  passages  should  be  well  swept. 


The  water-closet  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  each  day. 

Servants’  slee'ping-rooms  should  have  the 
beds  opened  to  air  and  sweeten,  and  the 
windows  opened  before  being  left  in  the 
morning.  This  is  highly  requisite  for 
health.  They  should  be  scoured  once  in 
three  weeks. 

The  slop-pail,  after  use,  should  be  well 
rinsed  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  put  out 
of  doors  to  keep  it  sweet,  the  lid  being  off  it. 

Banisters  of  stairs  should  be  dusted  every 
day. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Never  begin  to  sweep  a room  or  clean  a 
grate  till  the  furniture  is  covered  with  dust- 
sheets,  and  a hearth-cloth  laid  down.  Al- 
ways use  tea-leaves  in  sweeping. 

In  fine  weather  open  all  the  windows, 
and  keep  them  open  as  much  ag  the  occu- 
pants of  the  rooms  will  permit.  Shut  them,, 
however,  before  the  evening  damps  come 
on.  In  winter  never  keep  windows  open 
after  three  o’clock. 

A housemaid  should  portion  out  her  extra 
room-cleaning  so  as  to  divide  the  sweeping 
and  scouring  equally  amongst  the  days  of 
the  week. 

All  beds  and  mattresses  should  be  occa- 
sionally taken  off  the  bedsteads,  that  all 
parts  may  be  sweetened  and  dusted. 

A good  housemaid  will  have  a pride  in 
having  everything  under  her  care  bright 
and  clean  ; she  will  not  be  afraid  of  trouble. 

A good  housemaid  will  watch  over  furni- 
ture, sewing  on  tapes  and  buttons  as  they 
come  off,  and  never  allowing  anything  to 
become  dull  or  dingy  for  want  of  rubbing  or 
polishing. 

When  the  family  quit  a room  for  a time 
to  take  a meal  in  another,  she  should  enter 
that  which  they  have  left,  attend  to  the  fire 
and  the  hearth,  put  anything  right  which 
is  left  out  of  order,  and  use  her  duster  as  it 
may  be  requisite. 

She  should  not  fail  to  use  the  cobweb- 
brush from  time  to  time ; indeed,  her  eye 
will  be  in  every  corner  to  detect  any  particle 
of  dust,  or  anything  out  of  order. 

A good  housemaid  will  bo  at  her  work 
every  morning  at  six  o’clock. 
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ELIZAUI 

I'  hist  on  the  list  of  those  who  shine  forth 
us  patterns  of  active  benevolence  stands 
Lfizabetli  Fry.  Inspired  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  of  use 
to  her  fellow-creatures,  her  whole  life  became 
devoted  to  their  service ; and,  departing  in 
some  respects  from  the  established  habits  of 
her  sex,  she  marked  out  for  herself  a sphere 
of  usefulness  co-extensive  with  the  world  • 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  even  the  vicious’ 
whatever  be  their  country  or  their  religion 
were  the  objects  of  her  care.  Gifted  with 
ample  means  of  indulging  her  benevolent 
disposition,  it  was  to  the  apparently  almost 
hopeless  task  of  reclaiming  the  female  pri- 
soners^ of  Newgate  that  her  endeavours  were 
first  directed,  and  though  there  is  that  in  the 
nature  of  a virtuous  woman  which  shrinks 
from  approximation  to  vice,  Mrs.  Fry  by 
exerting  a degree  of  moral  and  physical 
courage  seldom  met  with  in  the  softer  sex 
conquered  a feeling  that  must  otherwise 
greatly  have  interfered  with  her  philan- 
thropic plans.  Undismayed  by  the  many 
discouragements  she  met  with,  she  perse- 
vered until  abundant  success  crowned  her 
efforts.  When  she  first  visited  the  prison, 
the  abandoned  wickedness  which  everything 
around  her  bespoke  was,  to  use  her  own 
words,  “perfectly  indescribable.”  The 
miserable  condition  of  the  children,  whom 
the  sins  of  their  parents  had  exposed  not 
only  to  want  and  wretchedness,  but  to  that 
certain  ruin  which  results  from  a depraved 
education,  particularly  affected  her,  and, 
animated  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
rescue  at  least  some  of  them  from  destruc- 
tion, she  requested  to  be  admitted  a second 
time  alone,  when,  without  betraying  one 
symptom  of  terror  at  finding  herself  locked 
up  with  women  who  had  passed  through  every 
stage  and  scene  of  vice,  she  represented  to 
them,  in  the  most  touching  manner,  the  de- 
plorable situation  of  their  offspring,  en- 
treating them  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
forming  a school  for  their  instruction.  This 
proposal  even  the  most  abandoned  received 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  under  her  auspices 
the  school  was  opened.  So  successful  were 
her  labours,  that  in  a very  short  time 
another  was  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  the  adult  prisoners  in  reading  and  needle- 
work, and  the  promotion  amongst  them  of 
habits  of  industry.  For  more  than  twelve 
months  Mrs.  Fry  and  other  ladies  who 
joined  her  in  her  benevolent  undertaking! 


:th  pry. 

spent  neady  the  whole  of  their  time  within 
the  dieary  walls  of  Newgate,  thus  volun- 

£b^nfS1fnin/  H'u  pure  air  and  cheerful 
lioht  of  day  for  the  confined  and  gloomy 

piecincts  of  a prison,  and  the  sweet  society 
and  endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred  for 
the  company  of  persons  who  had  not  only 
set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  who  openly  avowed  their  disrespect  for 
those  of  their  Creator. 

Nearly  three  hundred  women,  sent  there 
for  every  gradation  of  crime,  some  untried 
and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
cro  wded  together  in  the  two  wards,  and  two 
cells  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  un- 
tried alone,  and  are  found  quite  inadequate 
to  contain  even  the  diminished  number. 
Lvery  one,  even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant 
to  go  amongst  them.  He  persuaded  Mrs. 
fry  to  leave  her  watch  in  the  office,  telling 
her  that  even  his  presence  would  not  pre- 
vent its  being  torn  from  her.  She  saw 
enough  to  convince  her  that  the  wretched 
inmates  of  the  prison  were  engaged  in  every 
species  of  wickedness.  ‘ ‘ In  short,  ” said  she 
to  her  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  in  givinghim  this 
account,  ‘ ‘ all  I tell  thee  is  a faint  picture  of 
the  reality : the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the 
rooms,  the  ferocious  manners,  and  the  aban- 
doned wickedness  which  everything  bespoke 
are  quite  indescribable.” 

Circumstances  rendered  any  attempt  on 
Mrs.  Fry  s part  to  reform  these  wretched 
beings  impossible  when  she  first  became  in- 
troduced to  them ; but  about  Christmas, 
1816,  she  resumed  her  visits,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  her  Ladies’  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  wife  of  a clergyman,  and  eleven 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  whom 
the  Sheriffs  and  Governor  delegated  every 
necessary  authority  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  benevolent  plan  which  they  had  con- 
ceived of  restoring  the  degraded  portion  of 
their  sex  confined  within  the  walls  of  New- 
gate to  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue. 
The  Committee  professed  their  willingness 
to  suspend  every  other  engagement  and  avo- 
cation to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  in 
Newgate,  and  they  faithfully  performed 
their  promise,  for,  with  no  interval  of  re- 
laxation, and  with  but  few  intermissions 
froni  the  calls  of  other  and  more  imperious 
duties,  they  literally  lived  among  the  pri- 
soners. It  was  predicted,  and  by  many  too 
whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight 
to  their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at 
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defiance  the  law  of  the  land  would  very 
speedily  revolt  from  an  authority  which  had 
nothing  to  enforce  it,  and  nothing  more  to 
recommend  it  than  its  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness. That  these  ladies  were  enabled  to 
resist  the  cogency  of  these  reasons,  and  to 
embark  and  to  persevere  in  so  forlorn  and 
desperate  an  enterprise,  in  despite  of  many 
a warning  without,  and  many  an  apprehen- 
sion within,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  in  their  proceedings ; but  inter- 
course with  the  prisoners  had  inspired  them 
with  a confidence  which  was  not  easily  to  be 
shaken,  and  feeling  that  their  design  was 
intended  for  the  good  and  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  they  trusted  that  it  would  receive 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  Him  who  is 
often  pleased  to  accomplish  the  highest  pur- 
poses by  the  most  feeble  instruments. 

A school  being  thus  established  by  these 
ladies  within  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  these  unhappy  womeji  to  read  and 
work,  their  next  care  was  to  provide  employ- 
ment. It  occurred  to  one  of  the  Committee 
that  Botany  Bay  might  be  supplied  with 
stockings,  and  indeed  all  articles  of  clothing, 
manufactured  by  the  prisoners.  She  there- 
fore called  upon  Messrs.  Richard  Dixon  and 
Co.,  of  Fenchui'ch  Street,  and  candidly  told 
them  that  she  was  desirous  of  depriving 
them  of  this  branch  of  their  trade,  and, 
stating  her  views,  begged  their  advice. 
They  said  at  once  that  they  would  not  in 
any  way  obstruct  such  laudable  designs,  and 
tli  at  no  further  trouble  need  be  taken  to 
provide  work,  for  they  would  engage  to  do  it. 

During  the  first  month  the  ladies  were 
anxious  that  the  attempt  should  be  secret, 
that  it  might  meet  with  no  interruption  : at 
the  end  of  that  time,  as  the  experiment  had 
been  made  and  had  succeeded  even  beyond 
their  expectations,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  apply  to  the  Corporation  of  London.  It 
was  considered  that  the  school  would  be 
more  permanent  if  it  were  made  a part  of 
the  prison  system  of  the  City,  than  if  it 
merely  depended  on  individuals.  In  conse- 
quence, a short  letter,  descriptive  of  the 
progress  already  made,  was  written  to  the 
Sheriffs.  The  next  day  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived, proposing  a meeting  with  the  ladies 
at  Newgate. 

In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  several  of  the 
Aldermen  attended.  The  prisoners  were 
assembled  together,  and  it  being  requested 
that  no  alteration  in  their  usual  practice 
might  take  place,  one  of  the  ladies  read  a 
chapter  in  tne  Bible,  and  then  the  females 


ARE  NOT  EXPEDIENT. 


proceeded  to  their  various  avocations.  Their 
attention  during  the  time  of  reading ; their 
ordei'ly  and  sober  deportment ; their  decent 
dress;  the  absenceof  everything  like  tumult, 
noise,  or  contention  ; the  obedience  and  re- 
spect shown  by  them  ; and  the  cheerfulness 
visible  in  their  countenances  and  manners 
conspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  their  visitors. 

The  magistrates,  to  evince  their  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  alterations  which  had 
been  effected,  immediately  adopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a part  of  the  system  of  Newgate, 
empowered  the  ladies  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory by  short  confinement,  undertook  part  of 
the'  expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the 
ladies  with  thanks  and  benedictions. 

The  effect  wrought  by  the  advice  and  ad- 
monitions of  the  ladies  may,  perhaps,  be 
evinced  more  forcibly  by  a single  and  slight 
occurrence  than  by  any  description.  It  was 
a practice  of  immemorial  usage  for  convicts, 
on  the  night  preceding  tlieir  departure  for 
Botany  Bay,  to  pull  down  and  to  break 
everything  breakable  within  their  part  of 
the  prison,  and  to  go  off  shouting  with  the 
most  hardened  effrontery.  W hen  the  period 
approached,  every  one  dreaded  this  night  of 
disturbance  and  devastation.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  oldest  turnkey,  no  noise  was 
heard,  not  a window  was  intentionally 
broken.  They  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
their  companions,  and  expressed  the  utmost 
gratitude  to  their  benefactors.  The  next  day 
they  entered  their  conveyances  without  am 
tumult ; and  their  departure,  in  the  tears 
that  were  shed,  and  the  mournful  decorum 
that  was  observed,  resembled  a funeral 
rocession ; and  so  orderly  was  their  be- 
aviour,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  send 
more  than  half  the  usual  escort. 

“It  will  naturally  be  asked,”  says  Mr. 
Buxton,  “ how  and  by  what  vital  principles 
was  the  reformation  in  Newgate  accom- 
plished ? How  were  a few  ladies  of  no  ex- 
traordinary influence,  unknown  even  by 
name  to  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis, 
enabled  with  such  facility  to  guide  those 
who  had  baffled  all  authority,  and  defied  all 
the  menaces  of  the  law — how  was  it  that 
they 

* Wielded  at  will  this  fierce  democracy  ?’ 

How  did  they  divest  habit  of  its  influence  ? 
By  what  charm  did  they  transform  vice  into 
virtue,  not  into  order  ? A visit  to  Newgate 
explained  all.  I found  that  the  ladies  ruled 
by  the  law  of  kindness,  written  in  their 
hearts,  and  displayed  in  their  actions.  They 
spoke  to  the  prisoners  with  affection,  mixed 
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with  prudence.  These  had  long  been  re- 
jected by  all  reputable  society.  It  was  Ion" 
since  they  had  heard  the  veice  of  real  com- 
passion, or  seen  the  example  of  real  virtue, 
lacy  had  steeled  their  minds  against  (he 
ten  ors  of  punishment ; but  they  were  melted 
at  the  warning  voice  of  those  who  felt  for 
their  sorrows,  while  they  gently  reproved 
their  misdeeds  ; and  that  virtue  which  dis- 
covered  itself  in  such  amiable  exertions  for 
them  recommended  itself  to  their  imitation 
with  double  attractions.” 

Queen  Charlotte,  being  informed  of  the 
laudable  exertions  of  Mrs.  Pry,  expressed  a 


wish  to  see  her,  and,  in  an  interview  which 

i,0vnJ’iCC’  1testlfied  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  the  admiration  which  she  felt  for  her 
conduct. 

oiIhe  Hraw,  J-Ury  of  the  City  of  London 
also  marked  their  approbation  of  Mrs  Fry’s 

meritorious  services  in  their  report  to  the 

fbA9tiatttlfer0id  Bailey’on  visiting  Newgate 
the  21st  of  February,  1818,  in  a very  hand- 
some manner. 


1 ho  Grand  Jury  repeated  the  same  senti- 
ments in  a letter  which  they  wrote  to  Mrs. 
*ry  herself,  inclosing  a donation  for  her 
Benevolent  Fund. 


MASTEBS  AND  SEBYANTS. 


A PIECE  OF  OLD-T 

In  a book  published  some  hundred  years 
since,  we  find  the  following  excellent  piece 
of  advice  to  a servant-maid,  written  in  good 
sound  English,  and  as  applicable  to-day  as 
in  the  hour  in  which  it  was  first  published. 

“Wasting  op  Victuals.— To  make  any 
waste  of  what  God  has  given  for  the  support 
of  his  creatures  is  a crime  of  much  deeper 
dye  than  those  imagine  who  dare  he  guilty 
of  it ; and,  to  say  nothing  of  another  world, 
rarely  goes  without  its  punishment  in  this, 
by  the  severe  want  of  that  which  they  have 
so  lavishly  confounded.  What  they  call  the 
kitchen  stuff  is  the  usual  appurtenance  of 
the  cook ; and  I have  heard  that  in  large 
families,  where  a great  quantity  of  every- 
thing is  ordered  in,  some  have  been  base 
enough  to  melt  whole  pounds  of  butter  into 
oil,  on  purpose  to  increase  that  perquisite. 

I should  scarcely  believe  this  to  be  fact,  if 
I did  not  know  that  several  who  are  very 
far  from  being  of  a niggardly  disposition 
towards  their  servants  have  denied  them 
the  profits  of  the  kitchen  stuff  merely  on 
this  score ; others  who  among  you  have  been 
so  dainty  that  you  could  not  eat  of  any  joint 
of  meat  the  seeond  clay,  and  especially  if 
your  master  and  mistress  had  any  little 
thing  for  their  own  table — suppose  a fricassee 
or  fowl,  the  remains  of  which  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  set  by  for  supper ; but  this 
you  cannot  allow  of — you  must  have  your 
share  you  think,  and  besides  a bit  or' two 
purloined  in  the  dressing,  make  sure  of  all 
they  leave,  and  then  the  poor  cat  or  dog  has 
the  blame,  who,  before  you  were  aware,  stole 
all  out  of  the  dish.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing very  mean  and  vile  in  such  paltry 
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pi ctences,  and  as  they  are  easily  seen 
tmoug’n,  make  you  suspected  of  worse 
piactices.  But  banish  pride  and  liquorish- 
ness, and  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  these 
little  subterfuges.  I do  not  deny  but  you 
have  the  same  appetites  with  your  superiors- 
and  a good  mistress  will,  doubtless,  allow 
her  servants  a taste  of  everything  in  season. 
But  then  you  are  not  to  expect  it  as  often, 
or  m as  full  proportion  as  she  has  it  herself; 
that  were  to  destroy  all  disparitv,  and  put 
you  too  much  on  a level  with'  those  you 
serve. 

“This,  perhaps,  you  think  a hard  lesson, 
but  were  you  to  know  the  real  pinches  some 
endure  who  keep  you,  you  would  find  the 
balance  of  happiness  wholly  on  your  side. 
The  exorbitant  taxes,  and  other  severities  of 
the  times,  have  for  some  years  past  reduced 
our  middling  gentrjq  as  well  as  tradesmen, 
to  very  great  straits ; and  the  care  of  pro- 
viding i or  you,  and  payiug  your  wages,  is 
much  more  than  an  equivalent  for  _\  our  care  of 
obliging  them  and  doingyour  duty  by  them. 
Methinks  if  you  would  thoroughly  weigh  the 
comforts  of  your  condition,  you  could  not 
help  having  an  affection  for  those  under 
whose  roof  and  protection  you  enjoy  them, 
especially  when  they  behave  to  you  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  affability  and  sweet- 
ness; for  then  not  to  love  them  would  be 
the  highest  ingratitude.  But  supposing 
they  are  a little  harsh  in  their  expres- 
sions, use  you  with  haughtiness,  and  keep 
you  at  the  greatest  distance,  yet  still  you 
should  remember  it  is  their  bed  you  lie  up'on, 
their  food  that  sustains  you,  and  their 
money  which  clothes  you.”  " 
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MUSIC:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  IIISTORY. 


Music  forces  itself  upon  the  attent  ion  of  man- 
kind by  its  presence  everywhere  throughout 
Nature’s  dominions.  The  whispering  breeze 
delights  the  ear  with  harmonious  sounds  as 
it  flits  through  the  trees  ; the  torrent  mur- 
murs melodiously  as  it  descends  the  moun- 
tain side;  even  the  stormy  whirlwind  howls 
a frightful  music  as  it  hurries  along ; insects 
chirp,  and  birds  sing  in  praise  of  their 
Creator.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  man, 
whose  soul  is  attuned  and  whose  ear  is 
pleased  with  harmony,  should  have  percei  ved 
and  felt  the  power  of  music  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  existence  ? The  object  of 
music  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  ear  by  a 
“ proper  succession  and  combination  of 
sounds,”  and  man  has  long  been  sensible  of 
that  pleasure;  for,  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  21st  verse,  Jhbal,  the  sixth  de- 
scendant of  Cain,  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ;”  and  about  550  years  after  the  de- 
luge, or  about  1800  years  before  Christ,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  spoken  of 
as  being  of  every-day  occurrence ; for  Laban 
said  unto  Jacob,  “ Wherefore  didst  thou  flee 
away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from  me;  and 
didst  not  tell  me  that  I might  have  sent  thee 
away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp?”  We  have  also  sa- 
tisfactory proof  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
their  music  from  the  Egyptians;  for  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Hebrew  worship.  The 
Greeks,  it  is  also  thought,  received  their 
rudiments  from  the  same  source  ; but  they 
soon  excelled  their  masters  in  it,  for  in 
Egypt  this  art  was  held  stationary  by  the 
laws.  Not  so,  however,  among  the  Greeks, 
for  the  highest  rewards  were  held  out  to 
those  who  made  any  improvement  in  it,  and 
consequently  tho  love  for  it  was  so  increased 
that  it  at  last  became  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  their  religious  rites,  games,  pro- 
cessions, theatrical  representations,  &c. 
Hence  from  this  we  might  draw  the  suppo- 
sition that  music  was  brought  to  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  as  the  other  fine  arts, 
such  as  architecture  and  statuary ; but  when 
we  come  to  examine,  we  find  they  stopped 
at  a point  of  perfection  far  behind  what 
has  been  attained  by  the  artists  of  modern 
Europe. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  we  beg 
leave  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 


melody  and  harmony.  Melody  is  a succes- 
sion of  simple  sounds,  following  one  another 
in  such  a manner  as  to  gratify  the  ear.  Har- 
mony is  a combination  of  two  or  more  simple 
sounds  which  strike  the  ear  at  the  same 
instant,  and  form  that  which  is  called  a 
chord. 

The  music  of  the  ancients  was  almost  en- 
tirely vocal,  and,  consequently,  was  only 
melody  ; for  the  human  voice  is  capable  of 
producing  but  one  tone  at  a time,  as  any 
one  may  readily  be  convinced  by  striking 
two  or  more  keys  on  any  instrument,  and 
then  trying  to  imitate  those  sounds  by  means 
of  the  voice  : this  will  be  found  utterly  im- 
possible. The  instrumental  music  of  the 
ancients  was  only  melody  played  on  rude 
instruments,  insomuch  as  they  were  totall)r 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  harmony,  and 
had  no  notation  for  tune;  and  also  the  entire 
subjection  of  the  ancient  vocal  music  to  the 
quantities  of  syllables  in  their  poems  must 
have  made  it  resemble  our  oratorical  recita- 
tions rather  than  our  music. 

In  the  general  overthrow  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts  which  followed  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the  western 
empire,  music  found  an  asylum  in  the 
church.  It  was  there  that  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  music  was  preserved,  and  from 
which  sprang  (after  the  process  of  time  had 
refined  and  perfected  it)  the  modem  system 
of  harmony.  The  practice  of  singiug  spi- 
ritual songs  was  recommended  by  the  apos  - 
tles, both  by  precept  and  example ; and 
there  is  not  a doubt  but  that  it  was  adopted 
in  the  meetings  of  the  first  Christians  for 
social  worship.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  music  was  taken  from  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  Hebrews,  rather  than  from  the 
temple  worship  of  the  heathens ; but  after- 
wards, when  the  church  began  to  imitate 
the  splendour  of  Pagan  worship,  and  adopted 
their  rites,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  she 
adopted  their  music  also.  The  first  mention 
that  we  have  of  a regular  choir  was  that 
established  by  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  which,  according  to  an  old  manual  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  ‘‘ho  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  made  them  sing  the  Psalms 
of  David  alternately.” 

This  practice  spread  itself  out  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  was  called  Antiphonnl 
singing,  and  was  the  foundation  of  that  spe- 
cies of  harmony  called  Fugues.  Gregory  is 
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s lid  to  have  banished  rhythmical  singing 
from  the  church,  as  too  light  and  heathenish, 
and  introduced  the  plain  chant,  in  which 
the  notes  were  all  of  equal  length.  The  in- 
vention of  the  organ,  and  its  introduction 
into  the  church,  form  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  music,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  noble  instrument  has  a 
most  material  influence  on  the  progress  of 
that  art  towards  perfection. 

Franco,  of  Cologne,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  art,  among 
which  were  several  discoveries  in  the  theory, 


which  would  be  needless  to  mention  here. 
Marchetto,  of  Padua,  wrote  a treatise  on  it, 
which  is  dated  1274.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  Marchetto  was  the  first  one  who 
made  use  of  the  sharp  in  the  chromatic 
scale. 

Ambng  the  most  celebrated  modern  mas- 
ters may  be  mentioned  Lulli,  Weber,  Mar- 
purg,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Handel.  The 
country  in  which  music  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  we  may  safely  conclude 
to  be  Germany ; for,  as  a traveller  says,  “ it 
is  frequently  the  case  that  a child  knows  its 
notes  before  its  letters.” 
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hops. 


It  is  a rare  treat  to  wander  at  the  season  for 
hop-picking  among  the  richly- scented  fields 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and 
particularly  Kent : — 

“ When  the  plants  are  laden  with  beautiful  bloom, 
And  the  air  breathes  around  in  its  rich  perfume ; 
And  the  village  reapers  exultingly  come 
To  gather  the  fruits  of  their  harvest  home. 
More  graceful  the  hop  than  the  far-famed  vine, 
More  tenderly,  too,  doth  its  tendrils  twine. 

And  there,  like  the  spirit  of  all  sweet  flowers, 
The  peasant  girl  glides  through  its  fairybowers ; 
And  far  and  near. 

With  accent  clear, 

The  hop-picker’s  song  salutes  the  glad  ear; 

The  old  and  the  young 
Unite  in  the  throng, 

And  echo  re-echoes  their  jocund  song. 


The  hop-picking  time  is  a time  of  glee, 

So  merrily,  merrily,  now  sing  we ; 

For  the  bloom  of  the  hop  is  the  secret  spell 
Of  the  bright  pale  ale  that  is  loved  so  well. 

So  gather  it  quickly  with  tender  care, 

And  oil-  to  the  wagons  the  treasure  bear.” 

The  hop-vine,  the  Hamulus  lupulus  of 
botanists,  is  a native  of  Britain  and  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  dioecious,  that  is,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon  different 
plants,  and  are  of  a different  form : the 
catkins  are  picked  and  dried  for  the  purpose 
of  brewing.  There  is  only  one  species  of 
this  plant,  but  there  are  several  varieties  of 
it,  the  qualities  of  which  depend  much  upon 
the  soil.  The  most  extensive  plantations 
are  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Herefordshire ; but 
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they  are  also  cultivated  in  Worcestershire, 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Gloucestershire,  Sur- 
rey, and  several  other  counties.  Kent,  in 
particular,  is  celebrated  for  the  mildness 
of  its  hops.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Canterbury  and  Famham  are  reckoned  of 
the  best  quality  for  porter,  uniting  an  agree- 
able flavour  with  strength.  Nottingham 
hops  grown  on  clay,  called  North  Clay  Hops, 
are  strong,  but  are  thought  to  have  a rather 
rank  flavour ; they  are  chiefly  fit  for  liquor 
that  is  to  be  long  kept.  In  Worcestershire 
and  Cheshire  a mild  hop  is  grown,  very  fit 
for  ale. 

The  young  plants  are  raised  in  beds,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seed;  but  it  is  more 
usual  to  plant  the  young  shoots  which  rise 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stems  of  old  plants. 
The  varieties  most  esteemed  are  the  Grape 
Hop,  the  White  Vine,  and  the  Golden  Hop. 
The  young  plants  are  placed  in  groups  of 
three  each,  about  six  inches  asunder,  in  the 
midst  of  prepared  masses  of  soil  about  a yard, 
asunder.  A watering  with  liquid  manure 
greatly  assists  their  taking  root,  and  they 
soon  begin  to  show  bines.  A stick  three  or 
four  feet  long  is  then  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
the  three  plants,  and  the  bines  are  tied  to 
this  stick  with  twine  or  the  shreds  of  Russia 
mats,  till  they  lay  hold  and  twine  round  it. 
During  their  growth  the  ground  is  well 
hoed  and  forked  up  around  the  roots,  and 
some  of  the  fine  mould  is  thrown  around  the 
stems.  In  favourable  seasons  a few  hops 
may  be  picked  from  these  young  plants  in 
the  autumn,  but  in  general  there  is  nothing 
the  first  year.  Early  in  November  the 
ground  is  carefully  dug  with  the  spade,  and 
the  earth,  being  turned  towards  the  plants, 
is  left  so  all  the  winter. 

In  the  second  year,  early  in  spring,  the 
hillocks  around  the  plants  are  opened,  and 
the  roots  examined.  The  last  year’s  shoots 
are  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  main  stem, 
and  all  the  suckers  quite  close  to  it.  A pole 
about  twelve  feet  long  is  then  firmly  stuck 
into  the  ground  near  the  plants ; to  this  the 
bines  are  led  and  tied  as  they  shoot,  till 
they  have  taken  hold  of  it.  The  ground 
being  well  hoed  and  the  earth  raised 
round  the  plants,  the  produce  this  year 
will  average  4 cwt.  per  acre  if  the  season 
is  favourable. 

In  September  the  flower  containing  the 
seed  will  be  of  a fine  straw  colour,  turning 
to  a brown ; it  is  then  in  perfection.  No 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  picking  them. 

The  poles  are  an  expensive  article ; those 
of  chestnut  are  the  most  durable,  and  also  the 


dearest.  They  should  be  put  into  a shed 
during  winter,  or  else  be  placed  on  end 

m the  form  of  a cone,  leaning  against  each 
other. 

Besides  the  use  of  hops  in  brewing,  they 
vCe  a fitter  infusion  and  a tincture 
which  are  valuable  in  medicine  for  com- 
plaints in  the  stomach. 

Hops  are  dried  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  malt.  They  are  spread  upon  a hair  cloih, 
trom  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  placed 
in  the  kiln,  and  a steady  heat  is  applied  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  until  the  ends  of  the  hop 
stalks  are  quite  shrivelled  and  dry;  they  are 
then  taken  off,  and  laid  out  on  a large  floor 
to  cool.  When  quite  cold  they  are  packed 
up  in  bags,  and  sent  to  market.  As  the 
smoke  from  any  fuel  would  be  improper  in 
drying  malt,  some  kind  that  gives  none  is 
used,  as  coke,  Welsh  stone  coal,  or  crelm, 
or  charcoal.  Jf  coal  is  the  fuel,  a con- 
trivance called  a cockle-oast  is  used. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  hops 
were  employed  by  the  brewers  of  the  Nether- 
lands with  great  success ; from  them  we 
adopted  the  practice,  and  they  came  into 
general  use  about  two  centuries  afterwards. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  Henry  YI.  forbade 
the  planting  of  hops  ; but  it  is  more  certain 
that  Henry  VIII.  forbade  brewers  to  put 
either  sulphur  or  hops  in  their  ale.  The 
taste  of  the  nation  changed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  as  we  find  in  the  records  of 
that  time  privileges  granted  to  hop-grounds. 
The  introduction  of  hops  is  dated  about  1524, 
and  is  thus  noticed  by  an  old  writer : 

“Hops,  reformation,  bays,  and  beer* 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year.” 

From  this  line  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
use  of  hops  first  gave  the  drink  the  name  of 
beer,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ancient  and 
softer  malt  liquor  called  ale.  Thus,  in  a 
book  published  in  1616,  it  is  said,  “The 
general  use  is  by  no  means  to  put  any  hops 
in  ale  ; making  that  the  difference  between 
it  and  beer,  that  the  one  hath  hops,  the 
other  none ; but  the  wiser  housewives  do 
find  an  error  in  that  opinion,  and  say  that 
the  utter  want  of  hops  is  the  reason  why  ale 
lasteth  so  little  a time,  but  either  dyeth  or 
soureth,  and  therefore  they  will  to  every 
barrel  of  the  best  ale  allow'half  a pound  of 
good  hops.”  Tusser,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  husbandry,  had  sung  the  praises  of  the 
hop  about  half  a century  before,  thus  : — 


* Or,  in  Baker’s  Chronicles,— 

“ Turliies,  carps,  hoppes,  piccarell,  and  beere.” 
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« The  hop  for  his  profit  I thus  do  exalt, 

It  strengtheneth  drink  and  it  flavoureth  malt! 

And  being  well-brew’d,  long  kept  it  will  last, 

And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  draw  not  too  fast." 

In  another  work,  published  in  1649,  we  find 
further  mention  of  the  introduction  of  hops 
as  follows  : “ Hops  were  then  grown  to  be  a 
national  commodity ; but  it  was  not  many 
years  since  the  famous  city  of  London  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  of  England  against 
two  nuisances ; and  these  were  Newcastle 
coals,  in  regard  to  their  stench ; and  hops, 
in  regard  they  would  spoyl  the  taste  of  drink , 
and  endanger  the  people.”  How  greatly 
the  consumption  of  hops  and  malt  must  hav  e 
increased  with  the  population  may  be 
learned  by  these  important  facts.  In  the 
year  1830  there  were  46,727  acres  oc- 
cupied in  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1847  there  were  52, 327 £ acres ; the 
quantity  charged  with  duty  was  45,134,365 
lbs.,  and  the  duty  realized  was  £394,923. 

As  ale  became  the  national  beverage  of 
England,  its  manufacture  was  improved, 
and  our  forefathers  became  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  their  ales,  their  variety, 
and  richness. 

Such  ancient  ales  as  were  medicated  were 
those  wherein  medicinal  herbs  were  infused 
or  added  during  the  fermentation.  Gill-ale 
is  that  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill,  or 
ground  ivy,  have  been  infused.  It  was  for- 
merly customary  to  give  a bowl  of  medicated 
or  spiced  ale  to  a criminal  on  his  road  to 
execution ; and  from  time  immemorial  it 
was  customary  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don to  call  at  Newgate,  and  drink  a “ cool 
tankard”  with  the  governor,  on  his  way  to 
proclaim  Bartholomew  Fair ; the  contents 
of  this  tankard  anciently  being  medicated 
ale  or  wine,  though,  in  all  probability,  the 
“ cool  tankard”  visit  of  our  times  implies  a 
well-appointed  dejeuner  <1  la  fourchette. 
Ale  likewise  formed  an  important  luxury 
in  the  wasteful  banquets  of  the  sovereigns 
and  prelates  of  bygone  ages.  Thus,  at 
Archbishop  Nevill’s  installation  feast,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1470),  the 
guests  had  the  liberal  allowance  of  three 
hundred  tuns  of  ale,  and  one  hundred 
tuns  of  wine ; that  is,  in  all,  above  one 
hundred  thousand  quarts  of  liquor.  Hume 
relates  that  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  mag- 
nificent entertainment  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  Kenilworth  Castle,  there  were  drunk 


three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheads  of 
beer,  or  twenty-three  thousand  gallons — an 
almost  incredible  quantity.  We  likewise 
find  ale  in  the  chimney-corner  of  the  cottage 
as  well  as  in  the  courtly  banquet ; and  so 
general  was  this  taste,  that  the  word  ale,  in 
composition  with  other  words,  is  used  by 
some  ancient  English  writers  for  festival. 
Thus  ale  was  an  item  of  innumerable  feasts: 
as  bridal ; or  bride-ale,  is  the  feast  in  honour 
of  the  bride,  or  marriage  ; leet-ale  denoted 
the  dinner  at  a court  leet  of  a manor,  for 
the  jury  and  customary  tenants.  Lamb-ale 
was  the  annual  feast  at  lamb-shearing. 
Whitsun-ales  were  the  sports  and  feast  of 
Whitsuntide.  The  Church-ale  was  a festi- 
val for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  in 
honour  of  the  church  saint,  when  the  people 
went  from  afternoon  service  on  Sundays  to 
various  sports  and  pastimes  in  the  church- 
yard, or  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  some 
public-house,  where  they  drank  and  made 
merry;  and  by  the  benevolence  of  the  peo- 
ple at  these  pastimes,  many  poor  parishes 
cast  their  bells,  beautified  their  churches, 
and  raised  stock  for  their  poor.  Clerk -ales 
were  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
arish  clerk,  who,  in  poor  parishes,  being 
ut  ill  paid,  the  people  sent  him  in  provi- 
sions, and  then  came  on  Sundays  and  feasted 
with  him ; by  which  means  the  clerk  sold 
more  ale,  and  tasted  more  of  the  liberality 
of  the  parishioners  than  their  payments 
would  have  amounted  to  in  many  years.  A 
bid-ale  was  when  a poor  decayed  house- 
keeper was  set  up  again  by  the  generosity 
of  his  friends  at  a Sunday  feast. 

Many  interesting  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  the  Brewers’  Com- 
pany, in  the  city  of  London.  Under  the  date 
1421  is  a long  story  of  one  William  Payne, 
at  the  “ Swan,”  Threadneedle  Street,  re- 
fusing to  contribute  a barrel  of  alo  to  be  sent 
to  the  Icing  (Henry  V.)  in  France.  In  the 
following  year  we  find  Sir  Bichard  Whitting- 
ton, of  “cat”  celebrity,  informing  against 
the  Brewers’  Company  for  selling  dear  ale, 
when  they  were  fined  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
twenty  pounds.  With  the  intention  of  keep- 
ing up  the  quality  of  ale  were  appointed 
ale-conners,  officers  in  London  who  inspect 
the  measures  used  in  public-houses.  A tax 
was  also  paid  annually  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  by  all  who  sold  ale  within  the  city, 
and  was  called  ale-silver. 
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To  all  who  love  rural  life  there  can  be  no 
more  pleasing  sight  than  that  afforded  by  a 
well-filled  kitchen-garden.  The  square 
patches  of  coleworts,  the  straight  rows  of 
hearting  cabbages,  the  bright  green  of  the 
lettuce,  and  the  magnificent  branching 
heads  of  the  purple  kale,  are  so  many  bright 
pictures  that  allure  the  eye,  and  give  a 
relishing  smack  to  the  tongue,  as  we  reflect 
upon  their  excellence  when  gracing  the  din- 
ner table.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasing, 
speaking  generally,  than  the  aspect  of 
growing  eatables,  from  the  graceful  foliage 
of  a bed  of  carrots  or  celery  to  the  brilliant 
display  of  an  orchard  of  ripe  fruits.  There 
is  a homeliness  about  all  garden  scenery  that 
an  Englishman  loves,  and  we  excel  in  hor- 
ticulture because  we  are  homely  people. 
The  kitchen-garden,  when  well  kept,  is  in 
itself  a pretty  scene ; the  flower-garden  is, 
of  course,  a prettier— hence  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  flowers  by  those  whose  plots 
are  limited  in  extent,  or  whose  means  en- 
able them  to  indulge  in  the  growth  of  those 
plants  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  rather  than  the  palate. 

Now,  it  must  often  have  occuiTed  to  the 
lover  of  gardening,  that  if  flower  and 
kitchen  garden  could  be  happily  combined, 
an  excellent  end  would  be  gained  in  the 
combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
profitable — the  utile  cum  dulce;  in  fact,  pre- 


senting bouquets  for  the  vase  and  delicacies 
for  the  pot.  It  has  for  a long  time  past 
been  an  aim  of  mine  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  present  knowledge  of  horticultural 
matters  would  enable  one  to  bring  about  a 
successful  union  of  these  two  departments 
of  gardening ; and  I must  confess,  atstarting, 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way, 
which  it  will  require  time  to  remove.  The 
perfection  of  the  idea  would  be  realized 
when  a flower-garden  could  be  laid  out  in  a 
showy  style,  and  kept  perennially  brilliant 
with  flowering  plants,  every  one  of  which 
might  be  made  to  minister  to  our  domestic 
wants,  either  in  the  supply  of  positive  food, 
or  articles  of  strict  utility'  for  the  toilette 
and  in  domestic  medicine. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  much  may 
be  done,  for  some  of  our  choicest  floral 
favourites  are  known  to  possess  edible  and 
medicinal  properties,  that  fit  them  for  im- 
portant uses,  though  few  persons  ever  think 
of  visiting  the  borders  and  parterres  to 
“ cull  simples,”  or  to  find  accompaniments 
to  roast  beef  and  mutton. 

On  the  other  hand,  too,  a majority  of  our 
ordinary  edible  plants  are  very  beautiful 
objects  when  growing;  but  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  their  use  as  ornaments  is  the 
necessity  of  growing  them  in  huge  masses, 
or  in  trenches,  in  order  to  render  them  pro- 
fitable, while  the  consciousness  that  they 
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are  mere  “ pot-herbs  ” goes  a great  way  to 
prejudice  us  against  attempting  their  intro- 
duction to  a piece  of  ornamental  ground. 
Beans  and  pens  will  be  admitted  to  a high 
place  as  regards  their  strictly  ornamental 
appearance,  by  any  one  who  has  a true  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  form  and  colour ; yet  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  an  ama- 
teur to  plant  a few  rows  along  with  his  roses, 
or  in  close  proximity  to  his  hyacinth  and 
geranium  beds.  Amongornamental  climbers 
there  are  few  that  excel  the  common  scarlet 
runner,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  strictly 
kitchen  plant  that  finds  its  way  into  most 
Bmall  gardens.  It  is  the  poor  man’s  vine; 
hence  the  lady  gardener  usually  shudders  if 
little  Arthur  plants  a few  against  a trellis 
unknown  to  her,  and  orders  the  gardener  to 
clear  them  away  as  soon  as  she  discovers 
that  the  floral  soil  has  given  birth  to  some  - 
thing  eatable. 

But  it  is  worth  inquiring  what  may  be 
done  in  this  way,  for  there  are  many  who 
till  small  garden  plots  as  a recreation,  who 
would  gladly  give  their  labours  a utilita- 
rian turn,  and  for  such  we  here  give  a few 
particulars  that  may  be  useful.  In  the 
small  gardens  in  towns  there  is  a constant 
war  waged  between  flowers  and  fruits  • 
edgings  of  parsley  inclose  parterres  of  ver- 
benas, and  drills  of  spinach  intersect  the 
soil  allotted  to  ornamental  shrubs.  There 
is  a strong  desire  to  grow  something  useful, 
but  a fear  of  sacrificing  a pretty  scene 
entirely  to  Ceres  and  Pomona.  To  those 
who  find  themselves  in  any  difficulty  of  this 
sort  we  more  especially  address  our  loose 
jottings  on  the  formation  of  an  ornamental 
kitchen -garden. 

All  the  tribes  of  peas  and  beans  we  re- 
gard as  suitable  to  help  in  producing  a 
pleasing  effect,  and  of  their  utility  we  feel 
that  we  need  say  nothing.  They  are  really 
beautiful  objects,  a few  rows  of  peas  in 
bloom  offering  as  much  to  please  the  eyes 
as  their  subsequent  harvest  of  pods  does  to 
satisfy  the  appetite.  The  scarlet  runner  is 
a true  ornament ; it  has  all  the  lightness  of 
character,  freshness  of  foliage,  and  brilliancy 
of  bloom  that  we  require  for  the  covering  of 
a trellis,  a wall,  or  to  form  a screen  or  back- 
ground. Were  its  pods  poisonous  instead  of 
being  wholesome  and  palatable,  it  would 
have  a prominent  place  in  the  flower-garden 
of  the  wealthy  amateur — it  is  discarded 
only  because  of  its  utility. 

Then  as  to  the  gourd  tribe,  are  they  not 
grand  in  their  outlines,  wonderful  in  the 
prodigioussize  and  bold  forms  of  their  fruits? 


The  elegant  tendrils  and  the  fresh  vine- 
shaped leaves  give  them  a character  that 
would  be  a constant  subject  of  eulogy,  were 
they  not  the  well-known  tenants  of  the 
cottage  garden,  doomed  to  end  their  days  in 
pumpkin-pie. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  gourds, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  them  as  worthy 
subjects  in  Flora’s  most  select  kingdom. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  the  gourd  tribe, 
and  some  are  better  adapted  for  purposes  of 
ornament  than  others. 

First  of  all  stands  the  common  pumpkin, 
which  delighted  us  when  young,  and  many 
a time  tempted  us  to  gluttony  in  the  de- 
lights of  pumpkin  and  apple  pie.  My 
father  used  to  grow  monster  pumpkins  in 
immense  numbers ; they  were  gathered 
green,  and  suspended  among  the  branches  of 
the  cherry-trees  to  ripen,  so  as  to  give  quite 
a tropical  tone  to  the  upper  regions  of  his 
garden  at  Stepney.  When  winter  set  in, 
the  ceilings  were  studded  with  them,  anil 
twice  a week  the  odour  of  the  pies  made  the 
whole  house  redolent  of  perfume.  I have  a 
great  regard  for  pumpkins,  and  pride  myself 
in  following  in  the  horticultural  footsteps  of 
my  parent.  Therefore  I urge  their  culture 
on  the  lover  of  elegant  eatables.  They  may 
be  planted  on  mounds  or  banks  in  rich  earth : 
the  side  of  a dung-heap  is  no  bad  place,  but 
it  is  not  an  ornamental  one.  If  the  plants 
are  raised  in  heat,  and  planted  out  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  May,  with  protection 
under  glass  till  the  night  frosts  are  over,  an 
early  crop  may  be  insured.  Where  there  is 
not  the  convenience  of  a hotbed,  they  may 
be  raised  in  pots  in  windows,  so  as  to  be 
strong  enough  for  transplanting  in  May. 

The  common  vegetable  marrow  is  an  ad- 
mirable plant  for  a trellis,  and  is  highly 
productive,  if  well  cultivated.  The  small 
cream-coloured  variety  is  most  esteemed, 
but  I give  the  preference  myself  to  the  large 
green  variety,  the  flavour  of  which  is  quite 
equal  (if  not  superior)  to  the  smaller  sort, 
while  it  is  handsomer  and  more  profitable. 
An  espalier  covered  with  them  is  a most 
beautiful  object,  and  they  serve  well  to 
cover  a wall  or  paling  where  they  can  have 
abundance  of  sun. 

Of  other  sorts,  the  Turk’s  cap,  or  turban 
pumpkin,  is  worth  growing  for  its  singular 
form,  and  it  is  as  useful  as  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  best,  too,  for  small  gardens,  or  for  fill- 
ing up  small  spaces  in  large  gardens,  as  it 
spreads  much  less  than  the  other  kinds. 
The  squash  is  another  good  variety,  but 
true  seed  of  it  is  not  easily  obtained.  All 
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the  melons  are  ornamental,  and  their  fruit 
highly  prized.  The  mammoth  attains 
enormous  dimensions,  and  is  a plant  of  very 
great  utility.  The  whole  of  the  tribe  are 
worthy  of  extensive  culture,  but  demand  a 
rich  soil,  plenty  of  sun,  and  abundance  of 
water. 

Though  gourds  are  grown  extensively, 
few  know  how  to  use  them  properly.  As  a 
rule,  gourds  are  not  improved  for  table  by 
being  ripened.  If  cut  green  they  make  a 
first-class  table  vegetable,  cut  into  quarters 
and  boiled  with  plenty  of  salt,  in  the  same 
way  as  vegetable  marrows  are  cooked.  They 
should  never  be  peeled,  nor  should  the  inner 
pulp  be  removed,  for  that,  if  the  gourds  are 
young,  has  a very  delicate  flavour,  and 
takes  the  addition  of  butter  and  pepper 
most  kindly.  The  common  pumpkin,  when 
cut  in  an  unripe  state,  is  a good  accompani- 
ment to  stews,  as  is  also  the  vegetable  mar- 
row. It  may  be  cooked  with  the  meat  by 
throwing  in  the  fruit  in  quarters  twenty 
minutes  before  serving;  the  mucilage  of 
the  fruit  enriches  the  soup,  and  the  vege- 
table eats  well  with  the  meat.  Boiled  or 
fried  in  butter,  any  of  the  gourds  except 
the  orange  variety,  which  is  bitter,  are 
acceptable  at  table ; and  if  pumpkin  growers 
would  for  once  give  up  ripening  the  fruit, 
and  use  them  as  table  vegetables,  they  would 
soon  agree  with  me  that  to  ripen  is  to  spoil 
them.  Besides  this,  cutting  them  green 
increases  the  productive  power  of  the  plants, 
and  brings  a large  harvest.  In  Italy  fried 
pumpkin  is  considered  a rare  dish.  The 
squash  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
its  full  size  unless  wanted  for  seed.  The 
fruit  should  be  gathered  when  it  has  at- 
tained the  size  of  a turkey’s  egg,  and  then 
boiled  in  salt  and  water,  and  served  on  toast 
with  melted  butter.  It  is  then  as  good  as 
sea-kale,  and  better  than  asparagus.  Or  if 
gathered  somewhat  smaller,  and  pickled  in 
the  same  way  as  gherkins,  it  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  winter  to  help  off  a cold  joint. 
But  the  mammoth  gourd  is  certainly  the 
king  of  the  tribe  for  table  use.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  sort  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably used  when  ripe.  It  is  then  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  both  without  and  within, 
the  flesh  very  succulent,  and  of  a beautiful 
appearance.  It  may  be  boiled  or  fried  iu  the 
same  manner  as  any  of  the  others,  or  if  cut  up 
in  soups  or  stews,  it  is  a good  substitute  for 
carrots  and  turnips ; it  eats  well,  and  gives  a 
rich  flavour  to  the  broth.  If  boiled  in  plain 
salt  and  water,  it  is  a good  substitute  for  I 
potatoes  with  meat.  As  this  fruit  usually  I 


attains  enormous  dimensions  (weighing 
sometimes  24olbs.),  it  is  an  additional  ad- 
vantage-that  it  maybe  cut  up  as  wanted, 
ll  well  ripened  previously,  and  will  keep 
good  some  months,  even  if  cut  every  day. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  the  gourd 
family  that  renders  it  pre-eminently  accept- 
able. The  leaves  and  tops  are  delicate 
and  wholesome  if  cooked  as  pot-herbs ; they 
are,  in  fact,  a first-class  dish  of  the  spinach 
kind.  To  grow  them  well,  it  is  necessary 
frequently  to  shorten  their  branches  by 
nipping  off  the  young  shoots,  and  instead  of 
carrying  these  to  the  dung-heap,  we  advise 
j you  to  carry  them  within  doors,  boil  them 
briskly  with  plenty  of  salt  and  a pinch  of 
l common  soda,  and  you  will  have  a dish  of 
greens  worthy  of  an  epicure’s  table.  This 
i last  use  is  rendered  by  the  beautiful  orange 
gourd,  the  fruit  of  which  is  as  unwholesome 
as  it  is  beautiful,  but  the  young  tops  are 
salubrious  and  well  flavoured. 

Another  useful  climber  which  may  be 
made  to  adorn  the  kitchen  garden  is  the 
love-apple,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  This  belongs  to  a class  of  refined 
edibles  very  much  neglected  by  cultivators 
of  small  gardens ; yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  artisan  who  glories  in  his  potato  and 
cabbage  patches  should  not  indulge  in  to- 
mato sauce  of  his  own  producing,  as  he  might 
also  of  many  other  choice  zests  and  delica- 
cies, if  he  would  leave  the  beaten  track  a 
little,  and  grow  a few  of  those  things  which 
he  too  often  regards  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  grounds  of  the  nurseryman.  All  the 
sorts  of  tomato  are  good,  but  the  pear-shaped 
red  are  those  most  esteemed.  Raise  them 
from  seed  in  heat  at  the  end  of  March. 
When  two  inches  high,  prick  them  out  into 
another  hotbed,  or  if  you  have  not  a hot- 
bed, raise  them  in  pots  indoors,  and  tend 
them  carefully  till  the  end  of  May,  then 
transplant  them  to  their  permanent  sites. 
They  should  each  be  planted  upon  holes 
filled  with  hot  dung,  covered  with  six  inches 
of  rich  mould,  and  a hand-glass  should  be 
placed  over  each  until  established.  Plenty 
of  water  should  be  given.  A south  border 
under  a trellis  or  wall  is  a good  position — 
they  cannot  have  too  much  sun ; or  if  you 
have  no  such  convenience,  train  them  over 
the  ground  on  the  side  of  a mound  or  raised 
bed.  On  an  espalier  tomatoes  have  a splen- 
did effect,  and  might  be  very  properly  in- 
troduced to  the  best  kept  flower-garden. 
The  large  red-fruited  land  is  the  most 
handsome,  and  this  is,  indeed,  a glorious 
thing  if  properly  managed.  The  shoots 
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should  be  stopped  when  each  has  produced 
one  cluster  of  fruit.  Some  gardeners  strip 
off  all  the  leaves  as  the  frQ.it  sets,  but  the 
practice  is  manifestly  bad.  The  fruits  ripen 
from  the  first  week  in  September  to  the  end 
of  October,  and  any  that  are  green  then 
must  be  gathered  and  ripened  indoors  on  a 
warm  shelf.  They  ripen  as  well  in  this 
way  as  if  left  out  in  the  sun.  In  soups  to- 
matoes are  valuable  for  their  fine  flavour, 
and  if  your  roast  mutton  wants  a sauce  to 
help  it  down,  tomato  sauce  is  the  best  ac- 
companiment. The  juice  may  be  preserved 
like  catsup  for  winter  use,  and  is  useful  to 
flavour,  cutlets  or  roast  meats.  The  green 
fruits  make  a first-class  pickle. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  gardening  mat- 
ters may  perform  a pretty  experiment  by 
grafting  tomatoes  on  the  stems  of  potatoes ; 
good  crops  of  both  potatoes  and  love-apples 
are  sometimes  obtained  in  this  way.  To 
perform  the  operation,  choose  a vigorous 
part  of  a shoot  having  a well-developed  leaf. 
In  the  axil  of  this  leaf  an  oblique  cut  is 
made  of  half  its  thickness.  The  point  of  a 
tomato  shoot  so  far  developed  as  to  have  its 
fruit  quite  formed  is  then  cut  off,  and 

fointed  at  its  end  two  inches  below  the  fruit. 

nsert  the  graft  into  the  stock,  bind  round 
with  bast,  and  cover  in  the  grafting  with 
wax  or  a little  well-tempered  clay,  and  the 
uuion  will  soon  be  completed. 

Those  who  grow  hops  for  covering  bowers 
or  outhouses  may  make  this  noble  climber 
useful  by  blanching  a number  of  the  young 
spring  tops.  When  the  sets  begin  to  start, 
cover  them  up  with  heaps  of  sand,  and  when 
the  shoots  are  three  or  four  inches  high  re- 
move the  sand,  cut  off  a number  of  the 
whitest  and  most  fleshy  of  the  sprouts,  and 
boil  them  as  you  would  asparagus.  They 
are  tender  and  delicately  flavoured,  and 
form  a -wholesome  spring  vegetable.  The}' 
are  largely  UBed  in  Holland,  but  seem  to 
have  gone  out  of  use  in  this  country,  though 
we  do  now  and  then  meet  a primitive  pedes- 
trian selling  a spring  growth  of  “ hop-tops.” 
I have  frequently  grown  maize  as  a curio- 
sity, and  in  commemoration  of  that  master- 
worker,  William  Cobbett ; but  it  is  so  noble 
a plant,  tnat  I think  it  might  very  well  be 
included  in  this  loose  category  of  eatable 
ornaments.  The  student  of  botany  has  here 
a notable  example  of  Linmeus’s  Monoecious 
family  of  plants,  the  male  and  female  flowers 
being  on  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
The  sort  which  thrives  best  in  English  gar- 
dens is  that  which  has  both  yellow  and 
white  seeds.  It  is  the  smallest  sort,  scarcely 


rising  four  feet  high,  and  the  ears  are  no 
more  than  four  inches  long.  It  requires  a 
warm  soil  and  a sunny  aspect,  and  should 
not  be  sown  till  the  spring  frosts  are  over. 
As  soon  as  it  has  blossomed  the  tassel  should 
be  removed.  It  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
here  to  go  into  the  agricultural  uses  of  this 
inestimable  plant.  He  who  grows  it  for  its 
bold  flag-like  foliage,  or  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a plant  that  has  created  so  much 
interest,  from  the  over-sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  Cobbett  to  the  present  time,  may 
be  informed  that  the  tender  green  ears, 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  “ and  roasted  by  a 
quick  fire  till  the  grain  is  brown,  and  eaten 
with  a little  salt  or  butter,  are  a delicacy.” 
“The  tender  green  grains  dried  may  be 
kept  all  the  year,”  says  Dr.  Eranklin ; “and 
mixed  with  green  haricots,  also  dried,  make 
at  any  time  a pleasing  dish,  being  first 
soaked  some  hours  inwater,  and  then  boiled.” 
Those  Avho  grow  it  largely  turn  every  part 
to  account,  the  dry  tassels  and  blades  for 
feeding  sheep,  the  cob  for  fuel  and  bottle- 
stoppers,  and  the  young  shoots  blanched  for 
asparagus. 

A long  chapter  might  be  written  on  “ ex- 
tinct esculents,”  and  if  samples  of  these 
were  gathered  together,  the  exhibition 
would  be  very  instructive.  Who  ever  hears 
of  or  sees  now-a-days  such  good  old- 
fashioned  eatables  as  skirret,  tan-agon,  cher- 
vil, purslane,  cardoon,  salsify,  or  scorzo- 
nera  ? Perhaps  one  or  two  of  these  may  be 
parted  with  without  regret,  but  they  have 
been  swept  away  bodily  by  fashion,  or,  per- 
haps, by  the  absorption  of  the  good  old 
cottage  gardens  into  large  properties,  and 
the  change  which  has  come  over  gardening 
matters,  making  the  art  a commercial  pro- 
ject rather  than  a domestic  pleasure ; but 
there  are  two  semi-extinct  esculents  that  I 
would  here  ’recommend  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  an  ornamental  kitchen-garden. 
Scorzonera  is  too  good  a thing  to  be  tinned 
out  of  the  kitchen  plot,  and  pretty  enough 
to  have  a place  in  the  ornamental  border. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  a great  favourite,  and 
is  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  with  a stem  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  which  produces  a number  of 
elongated  leaves  and  pretty  heads  of  starry 
yellow  flowers,  which  open  in  July.  The 
root  is  the  edible  portion.  It  is  thin  and 
spindle-shaped,  covered  with  a dark-brown 
skiu,  but  white  within,  and  full  of  milky 
juice.  As  these  roots  are  slightly  bitter,  it 
is  usual  to  Bcrape  and  steep  them  in  rain 
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water  for  a few  hours  before  cooking.  When 
boiled  they  have  a delicate  flavour,  and  are 
very  wholesome.  The  plant  is  very  hardy, 
and  may  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  win- 
ter, so  as  only  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted  for 
use.  Though  it  is  perennial,  it  is  best  to 
raise  it  from  seed  every  other  year,  as  it  de- 
generates if  propagated  by  offsets. 

The  other  unfortunate  exile  is  the  Jerusa- 
lem artichoke,  which  will  soon  be  numbered 


SCORZONERA. 

among  the  fossils  of  husbandry,  unless  a few 
enthusiastic  gardeners  secure  the  last  bushel 
of  living  tubers  to  save  the  race  from  ex- 
tinction. We  are  to  regard  it  here  as  an 
ornament,  or  we  dare  not  mention  it  at  all ; 
and  it  may  raise  a smile,  perhaps,  on  the 
reader’s  countenance  to  find  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  numbered  amongstfloral  elegances. 
And  yet  in  gardens  of  not  very  high  preten- 
sions a row  of  these  makes  as  good  a back  - 
ground  as  many  other  things  that  are  used 
for  the  purpose — better,  certainly,  than  a 
grim,  ghastly  wall  staring  one  out  of  coun- 
tenance, or  a rickety  paling  that  the  land- 
lord refuses  to  repair.  Indeed,  I would  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  in  a well-kept  garden 
the.  tall  leafy  stems  of  the  Heliantnm  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage,  if  only  as  a 
screen  or  fence,  or  to  fill  up  a space,  for 
there  is  something  stately  about  them  that 
befits  landscape  if  they  are  rightly  placed. 


I strongly  recommend  them  to  those  who 
wish  to  turn  a little  garden  to  profitable 
account,  but  who  cannot  well  enter  on  the 
routine  of  regular  vegetable  growing. 

It  is  an  admirable  esculent  for  town  gar- 
dens, for,  no  matter  how  poor  the  soil,  it 
will  give  a good  crop.  The  roots  are  creep- 
ing, and  yield  red  tubers,  thirty  or  forty 
to  a plant.  These  boiled,  and  mashed  with 
butter,  or  baked  in  pies,  are  excellent  eat- 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE, 
ing,  ahd  so  easy  of  digestion,  that  supper 
eaters  may  regale  upon  them  without  fear 
of  nightmare. 

They  should  be  planted  in  February  or 
March,  in  rows  two  and  a half  feet  asunder, 
the  sets  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  about 
four  inches  deep.  The  sets  are  to  be  obtained 
by  cutting  up  the  tubers,  one  eye  to  each 
set.  In  November  they  must  be  taken  up, 
and  stored  away  in  sand,  for  though  they 
endure  the  hardest  winter,  they  degenerate 
if  allowed  to  propagate  spontaneously. 
Where  shade  is,  at  midsummer,  wanted  for 
lettuce,  turnips,  strawberries,  &c.,  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 

Eose,  for  its  stems  frequently  rise  ten  feet 
igh,  and  form  a very  compact  screen.  One 
caution  is  necessary  for  those  not  accustomed 
to  the  growth  of  Jerusalem  artichoke,  namely, 
if  once  in  the  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate ; the  consolation  is,  that  if  you  labour 
to  remove  the  tubers  from  the  soil,  you  may 
eat  all  that  you  obtain. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  this 
paper,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
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enumeration  of  a few  strictly  ornamental 
lants,  which  may  be  introduced  to  the  gar- 
en  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  egg-plant  and  the  capsicum  are  noted 
ornaments,  and  both  possess  highly  useful 
qualities.  The  best  variety  of  egg-plant 
for  the  table  is  Solatium  melongena  escu- 
lentum.  which  is  prickly  on  the  stem,  leaves, 
and  calyx.  Other  varieties  are  useful,  but 
not  equally  so  with  this.  Thev  should  be 
raised  in  heat,  and  planted  out  in  rich  bor- 
ders on  a trellis,  or  may  be  treated  as 
standards.  When  the  eggs  are  ripe,  cut 
them  in  slices,  and  fry  in  oil,  with  pepper, 
salt,  or  bread  crumbs.  They  may  also  be 
boiled  and  seasoned  with  butter. 

The  capsicum  is  the  most  wholesome  of 
condiments,  and  may  be  as  well  grown  in 
the  cottage  garden  as  in  the  nursery.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March,  or  in 
pots  in  windows,  and  transplanted  from  one 
pot  to  another  till  the  middle  of  June.  The 
annual  sorts  should  then  be  transferred  to 
the  open  garden,  and  if  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  well,  the  green  pods  may  be  used  as  a 
salad,  or  will  make  a first-rate  pickle.  The 
ripe  pods,  when  ready,  may  be  hung  up  with 
the  branches  till  wanted ; they  will  keep  in 
this  way  two  or  three  years.  The  triennial 
kinds  make  splendid  window  ornaments,  but 
seldom  succeed  if  bedded  out.  There  is  a 
French  sort,  called  the  Tomatum  capsicum , 
which  is  very  mild  when  green,  so  as  to  be 
a very  excellent  salad. 

All  the  kinds  of  Tropmolum  are  edible 
plants.  The  annual  sorts,  known  as  nastur- 
tiums, are  famous  for  the  excellence  of  the 
green  seeds  when  pickled,  but  the  young 
shoots  make  as  good  a pickle,  and  when 
fresh  gathered,  make  a good  addition  to  a 
salad ; but  the  bulbous  sorts  are  as  useful. 
If  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  dahlias, 
Tropccolum  tuberosum  furnishes  a large 
number  of  tubers,  which,  when  boiled,  are 
equal  to  6ea-kale.  A single  bulb,  cut  up, 
will  furnish  a number  of  plants  to  ornament 
trellises  and  walls,  or  banks,  and  furnish 
many  a savoury  dish  when  their  summer 
growth  is  done.  London  states  that  Mr. 
Cameron,  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gar- 
den, raised  twenty-five  plants  from  twelve 
tubers  planted  in  April,  and  these  in  No- 
vember yielded  half  a bushel  of  tubers  of 
fine  flavour  and  large  size. 

Those  who  keep  bees  should  grow  a few 
patches  of  borage,  which  supply  a large  | 
amount  of  honey.  Every  time  a salad  is 
mixed  a few  young  tops  of  borage  should  be 
thrown  in,  with  a few  blossoms  for  ornament; 


the  young  succulent  stems  have  a cool, 
grateful  taste,  closely  resembling  cucumber, 
but  require  to  be  well  chopped  in  mixing  the 
salad,  on  account  of  their  hairy  nature. 
Borage,  boiled  as  greens,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

Another  of  the  useful  flowers  is  the  tree 
primrose,  which  may  be  cropped  above  for 
salad,  and  below  for  the  pot.  The  roots  are 
white  and  crisp,  and  when  boiled  have  a 
sweet  flavour  that  will  recommend  them  to 
most  palates. 

All  the  plants  of  the  rocket  and  wallflower 
family  are  wholesome,  and  are  noted  for 
their  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  garden 
rocket  may  very  well  be  added  to  a salad,  if 
young  shoots  be  chosen,  but  the  wallflower 
is  nauseously  bitter  and  acrid,  and  suited 
but  for  a few  palates.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  stonecrop,  which  was  used  in 
old  times  both  as  a salad  and  a pot-herb, 
but  is  too  acrid  for  modern  palates. 

Plants  of  the  Amaranth  tribe  are  essen- 
tially ornamental : many  of  them  are  old 
garden  favourites.  If  the  reader  is  a con- 
noisseur in  cockscombs,  he  will  perhaps 
hesitate  before  he  boils  any  of  his  choice 
lants  ; but  he  may  do  so  if  he  pleases,  and 
nd  a delicate  dish  in  return  for  his  skill  as 
a cultivator.  The  Globe  Amaranth  and 
the  common  Love-lies-bleeding  are  of  the 
same  family,  and  are  wrell-flavoured  and 
wholesome.  This  tribe  of  plants  abounds  in 
a saccharine  mucilage,  which  eminent 
authorities  declare  nutritious  and  demul- 
cent. 

We  close  this  already  too  long  paper  with 
a brief  notice  of  a most  valuable  esculent 
and  border  flower,  the  Oxalis  Dcppci.  This 
is  a plant  but  little  known,  but  deserving 
extensive  cultivation.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Oxalis  in  seedsmen’s  lists  and  in 
gardeners’  grounds,  but  this  sort  excels  them 
all,  and  is  at  present  rare.  It  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1827.  It  has  an  elegant 
appearance  in  the  borders,  and  produces  a 
pretty  pink  blossom,  with  green  calyx 
marked  with  yellow  stripes.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  means  of  the  scaly  bulbs  which  are 
produced  about  the  collar  of  the  parent 
plant.  These  should  be  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  in  rich  sandy  loam,  five  inches 
I apart,  and  one  inch  deep.  During  dry  sutn- 
| mer  weather  they  should  be  watered  with 
j manure  water,  and  in  October  taken  up  and 
stored  in  sand  in  a dry  cellar.  The  plant  is 
perennial,  but  is  apt  to  degenerate  if  allowed 
to  propagate  spontaneously.  One  plant 
should  De  allowed  to  stand  the  winter,  and  in 
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tlus  sh°uW  be  taken  up,  and  all  the 
bulbs  removed  from  the  collar  for  planting. 

theseP  ^ pr0l*UC0S  ^rom  thirty  to  fifty  of 

rho  roots  of  Oxalis  Deppci  are  very  deli- 
cateeseulentsj  they  are  generally  four  inches 
lonB  and  one  mch  thick,  of  a uniform  pulpy 
na  ure,  without  woody  fibre  or  sap  vessels, 
lfiey  are  boiled  gently  with  salt,  after 
having  been  washed  and  peeled.  They  are 
eaten  with  melted  butter  and  eggs,  or  with 
white  sauce  like  asparagus.  They  arc  easy 
of  digestion,  delicious  in  flavour,  and  agree 


drowsiness  shall  clothe  with  rags. 


with  the  most  delicate  stomach.  The  youn? 
leaves  are  dressed  like  sorrel,  or  put  ia 
soup,  or  used  as  greens.  The  flowers  are 
admirable  m a salad,  mixed  with  due  pro- 
portions of  endive,  beet,  one  young  heart  of 
sprouting  horseradish,  small  salad,  and  a 
ew  dahlia  petals.  The  latter  should  never 
be  leit  out  of  a salad,  even  if  you  have  to 
travel  a mile  to  get  them ; they  give  the 
crowning  flavour  to  this  paragon  of  dishes, 
lo  attain  the  art  of  salad  mixing  is  worth 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 


-<*■ 


COOKERY  PC 
When  the  art  of  cookery  is  studied  merely 
that  self-gratification  may  be  varied  and  in- 
creased,  its  pursuit  is  more  than  a waste  of 
time ; it  is  also  an  evil  appropriation  of  our 
gilts  and  an  abuse  of  our  tastes.  When 
carefullyjpractised  from  motives  of  economy, 
or  that  we  may  add  to  the  comforts  and  en  • 
joyment  of  others,  it  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  highly  commendable  as  a duty  of  life. 
Rut  there  is  one  branch  of  it  peculiarly 
sacred  and  important;  for,  if  skilfully  and 
judiciously  performed,  it  may  assist  to  re- 
store the  invalid  to  health,  and  may  plea- 
santly and  harmlessly  divide  the  long  weary 
horns  of  debility  and  pain,  while  negligence 
and  ignorance  may  render  the  ill-prepared 
or  ill-selected  aliment  a subject  of  loathino- 
or  a cause  of  physical  suffering.  Indeed” 
the  most  scrupulous  nicety  and  even  deli- 
cacy of  preparation  are  requisite  to  render 
palatable  to  the  fevered  and  perverted  taste 
of  the  invalid  the  plain  articles  of  diet  to 
which  the  preparer  is  often  limited.  I sub- 
join a few  recipes,  which  I think  may  be 
found  useful  to  those  little  practised  in  this 
art. 

Beef  Broth. — Choose  tender  lean  beef, 
and  allow  one  pound  to  every  quart  of 
water.  Boil  gently  for  three  hours,  set  by 
until  wanted,  when  it  must  be  heated  again 
-—that  is,  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  required. 
As  soon  as  it  is  hot,  add  a small  quantity  of 
vermicelli — say  a table-spoonful  to  a small 
basinful  of  broth,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  with  dry  toast  cut  in  very  small 
squares. 

Arrowroot  Milk.— To  a half-pint  of  cold 
milk  add  about  a table-spoonful  and  a half 
(or  two  table-spoonsful  if  required  to  be 
quite  thick)  of  arrowroot.  Break  and  mix 
the  arrowroot  well  with  the  milk,  then  boil  a 
pint  of  milk  with  a piece  of  lemon-rind  in 
it  to  flavour  it,  and  pour  it  boiling  into  the 
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cold  milk  and  arrowroot,  stirring  the  latter 
quickly  while  pouring.  No  further  boiling 
is  requisite.  Remove  the  lemon-rind,  and 
eat  with  sugar. 

Arrowroot  Budding. — Boil  a pint  of  milk 
with  white  sugar  and  lemon-rind  ; mix  two 
table-spoonsful  of  arrowroot  with  half  a pint 
of  cold  milk,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  into 
it  as  described  before.  Then  return  the 
whole  to  the  saucepan,  and  continue  to  stir 
until  it  just  boils ; let  it  cool,  and  mix  with 
it  the  yolks  of  from  two  to  four  eggs,  pre- 
viously well  beaten,  stirring  the  arrowroot 
rapidly  as  you  pour  them  in ; then  bake  in 
a buttered  dish. 

Nothing  is  so  wearisome,  where  any  capa- 
bility for  employment  exists,  as  the  inertia 
forced  on  the.  mental  organs  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  reading,  music,  work,  reflection, 
&c.  Hence  arises,  on  the  simplest  diet,  in- 
digestion, sleeplessness,  or  intense  languor. 
To  avoid  these  evil  consequences,  the  mind, 
and  indeed  body,  should  be  kept  frequently 
in  a state  of  harmless  exercise.  For  in- 
stance, those  who  are  forbidden  to  read  at 
least  may  listen  to  the  reading  of  others. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  music  maybe  gratified 
by  the  playing  of  others;  while  amusing 
conversation,  not  argumentative  discussion, 
will  pass  away  pleasantly  many  a long  and 
otherwise  wearying  hour.  It  is  even  an 
entertainment  to  watch  the  labours  of 
others  if  prevented  working  ourselves,  and 
the  arranging  of  a bouquet,  a game  of 
draughts  or  backgammon,  or  even  the  wind- 
ing of  worsteds,  may  contribute  to  the  same 
beneficial  result — passing  time  agreeably, . 
keeping  up  the  spirits,  and  inducing  re- 
freshing slumbers.  Employment  has  an- 
other good  effect  also ; the  invalid  feels  his 
own  capability,  and  looks  hopefully  forward 
to  the  time  when  his  powers  and  energies 
shall  be  completely  restored. 
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u.-.-  is  emphatically  the  outdoor  animal, 
of  life,  from  thofrmceto 
the  merchant,  down  to  the  mechanic.  ^nd 
male  members  m general  go  forth l ana 
employ  themselves  m business  or  pleasure 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  . tmsi 
so  much  the  custom,  that  if,  here  and  there, 
a man  is  known  to  mope  at  home  and co 
tent  himself  indoors — exceptm0 
illness  obliges  him  to  do  so— he  naturally 
calls  forth  feelings  and  expressions  of  con- 
tempt on  account  of  his  effeminate ! and 
dolent  habits.  It  is  the  order  of  thines,  m 
fact,  for  men  to  live  away  from  Rome  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  ; and  those  vho 
are  independent  of  oflice.and  woiksli  p 
betake  themselves  to  the  various  spoih  to 
which  their  tastes  incline,  or  to  which  the 
fashion  or  the  season  may  invite.  Thus  it  is 
the  province  of  the  wife  or  other  female 
members  of  the  family  to  make  all  comfort- 
able and  cheerful  for  their  return,  and  we 

cannot  but  consider  that  the  habit  some 
women  pursue  of  being  always  abroad, 
either  on  business  or  pleasure,  is  deserving 
of  the  severest  censure.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
nosed  that  we  would  deny  women  of  any 
class  a rational  amount  of  enjoj-ment  and 
recreation  ; but  we  think,  if  they  ■would  in 
general  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  habit  ot 
making  business  -a  pleasure, . instead  ot  plea- 
sure a business,  as  now— if  leisure  horns 
were  set  apart  for  recreation,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  graver  and  more  necessary  pursuits 
of  life— both  would  yield  a greater  amount 
of  satisfaction.  But  we  have  digressed. 
Scripture  plainly  points  to  woman’s  duty 
on  this  head.  She  is  told  she  is  to  be  a 
“keeper  at  home;”  and  apparently,  that 
she  may  have  no  cause  to  work  with  her 
own  hands  for  bread,  St.  Paul  says,  address- 
ing the  men,  “ So  labouring,  ye  ought  to 

support  the  weak.”  . 

The  man  is  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  the  woman  (the  housewife)  to  make 
ali  comfortable  within  ; but  that  this  is  not 
done  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
home  fully  verifies.  And  may  we  not  look 
upon  the  domestic  discomforts  of  the  poor, 
and  the  social  evils  generally  that  surround 
us,  as  a consequence  of  neglected  homes,  it 
not  a just  retribution  and  a proper  punish- 
ment for  such  disobedience  to  the  divine 
command  ? 


with  the  existing  state  of  things— that  a 
revolution  hot  token  place  m t . » * 
social  machinery— and  society  is  diffeiently 
constituted  now  from  what  it  was  a century 
or  two  ago;  consequently,  individuals  must 
accommodate  themselves  to  present 

mode  of  living  and  manner  of  obtaimn  a 
livelihood,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  that  which  they  have  no  control 
over,  and  so  forth.  This  is  a favourite 
argument,  we  know,  but  nothing  c»n  justify 
a departure  from  God’s  law  ; and,  therefore, 
we  repeat  that  it  is  a great  evil  for  women 
to  leave  their  home  the  whole  day,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are 
helping  to  gain  a livelihood  for  their  family. 

It  is  argued,  again,  that  where  the  wages 
of  men  are  low,  the  woman  must  do  some- 
thing to  add  to  the  earnings.  AN  e think 
if  there  were  more  skilled  artisans,  &J5., 
there  would  be  ‘ »„ 


)minana . , 

It  is  said,  in  justification  of  the  present 
habits  of  people,  that  they  are  in  accordance 


there  wouiu  De  no  cause  w --  - 

wages.  Skilled  labour,  in  every  department 
will  always  secure  good  pay.  But,  be  tins 
as  it  may,  the  point  we  wish  to  insist  upon 
is  this,  that  whatever  the  husband  s earn- 
ings may  be — much  or  little — the  wife  would 
be  well  and  profitably  employed  in  minding 
her  children  and  managing  her  house,  ihe 
want  of  domestic  comfort,  and  the  idea  that 
the  wife  is  earning  something  to  make  up 
his  deficiencies  or  his  extravagances,  may 
encourage  the  husband  in  idleness,  or  drive 
him  to  the  public-house,  where  he  spends 
more  than  his  own  and  his  wife  s earnings 
put  together.  But  there  is  other  mischief 
in  the  background.  Where  are  the  children . 
Either  on  the  sick  list  or  in  the  streets, 
getting  a precarious  living  by  begging,  or 
worse  ; and  what  can  be  a greater  drag  upon 
a nation’s  resources  than  drunkenness,  pau- 
perism, and  crime  ? 

Here  there  is  a fitting  field  and  a good 
work  for  practical  philanthropist  to  engage 
in.  Teach  the  working  man’s  wife  the 
lesson  now  so  forcibly  before  us  ; tell  her  to 
stay  at  home  for  the  sake  of  her  husband 
and  children;  teach  her  how  to  buy  food  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  to  cook  it  in  the 
most  economical  and  wholesome  manner; 
advise  her  to  bring  up  her  girls  with  a piac- 
. tical  knowledge  of  household  work,  and. 
when  old  enough  to  leave  the  parental  root, 
to  send  them  to  service.  There  is  not  a 
more  honourable  and  comfortable  position 
for  young  people  of  that  class  than  domestic 
service.  It  is  the  best  school  wherein 
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TAKE  HEED  WILL  SURELY  SPEED. 


they  can  learn  all  they  will  after  require  as 
the  working  man’s  wire. 

. I1  fronts  are  greatly  to  blame  for  the  fail- 
ings and  shortcomings  of  domestic  servants 
in  theso  days  ; they  give  their  children 
ideas  beyond  their  station  ; consequently 
they  are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their 
employers,  as  well  as  to  their  own;  and 
when  they  marry,  which  they  often  do  too 
soon,  they  are  as  ignorant  and  as  thought- 
less as  their  parents  were  before  them 
knowing  nothing  of  the  commonest  com- 
forts, nor  even  how  to  supply  their  actual 
wants.  Thus  poverty  is  perpetuated,  and 
ignorance,  sickness,  and  crime  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  believe  that  if  men  had  double 
the  wages  they  can  now  earn,  they  would 
not  be  better  off  under  such  a state  of  things 
as  we  have  described.  All  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  wear  and  tear  and  other 
ex™nses-0^  a ne^cted,  ill-managed  home. 

■V' nere  is  one  very  sad  side  to  the  picture, 
which  must  not  be  passed  by  in  silence,  viz., 
the  great  mortality  of  infants,  especially  in 
manufacturing  towns,  from  neglect,  narcotic 
drugging,  and  other  ignorant  or  reckless 
treatment,  consequent  upon  the  mothers 
leaving  them  with  strangers  or  to  mere 
children,  often  during  the  whole  day,  while 
they  go  to  their  work.  How  many  little 
lives  are  cut  short  by  accident  and  disease, 
and  how  many  who  mayhap  struggle 
through  these  miseries  past  then-  infancies, 
still  carry  through  life,  long  or  short  as  it 
may  be,  the  effects  of  early  neglect  and  mal- 
treatment ! We  will  glance  at  another 
custom  which  is  a great  cause  of  mortality 
among  the  infants  of  the  working  classes. 
We  allude  to  the  practice  of  mothers  going 
out  as  wet  nurses.  This  is  such  an  un- 
natural custom,  common — we  should  say 
fashionable — as  it  is  to  employ  such,  and 
fraught  with  so  many  evils,  moral  and 
physical,  that  we  hope  in  this  enlightened 
age  it  will  speedily  die  a natural  death : 
reason  and  common  sense  will  extinguish  it. 
The  tyrant  fashion  has  silenced  humanity’s 
voice  on  this  matter  too  long.  If  mothers 
would  reflect  that,  in  securing  this  nourish- 
ment for  their  babe,  they  are  robbing  another 
little  one  of  its  own  life-giving  fountain, 
they  could  scarcely  persist  in  so  cruel  and 
inhuman  a practice,  especially  since  scien- 
tific research  has  made  known  a system, 
within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  all 
classes,  by  which  infants  may  be  hand-fed 
with  the  greatest  certainty  of  success,  when 
they  are  deprived  of  their  natural  inherit- 
ance— their  mother’s  milk.  It  is  a fact 


that  children  of  wet  nurses  form  a ven . 
large  proportion  of  those  who  die  prema  - 
turely. We  have  not  the  figures  before  us  . 
and  cannot  state  accurately ; but  the  num- 
bers are  comparatively  great.  This  is  on.  , 
of  the  worst  phases  of  going  out  to  gain  i . 
livelihood.  The  food  and  pay  of  a wel  t 
nurse  are  a great  temptation,  no  doubt ; bui 
then  how  miserably  she  suffers  for  it,  in  the 
loss  of  her  own  child,  and  abandonment  oj 
her  home  and  her  family  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, whilst  she  lives  in  comparative  com-- 
xort  and  ease ! 

Is  not  this  sufficient  to  stir  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  energies  of  the  British  public 
— the  female  portion,  at  all  events,  for  it  is 
a truly  womanly  work — to  devise  some 
means  of  alleviating,  if  not  arresting,  the 
suflenngs  of  those  poor  little  ones  ? It  is 
upon  such  matters  as  these  that  we  would 
engage  the  interest  and  the  influence  of  the 
higher  class  of  women.  Oh ! how  much 
comfort  and  kindness  they  might  dispense 
around  ! And  they  need  not  go  far  for  ob- 
jects, for  there  they  are  close  to  their  own 
home.  But  we  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a 
close. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  that  all  have  not 
homes,  and,  therefore,  that  the  foregoiug. 
advice,  touching  domestic  duties,  does  not 
apply  generally.  We  answer,  it  does  apply, 
for  no  girl  or  woman  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  particulars  of  domestic  arrangements. 
All  may  not  require  to  put  such  knowledge 
to  practical  use  on  their  own  account,  but 
they  may  be  able  to  direct  and  to  assist: 
others,  which  is  not  a small  matter.  Besides, 
there  is  something  peculiarly  feminine  in 
such  pursuits,  and  if  it  should  prove  of  no 
value, _ it  will  certainty  have  the  effect  of 
elevating  the  character  by  improving  the 
mind.  And  as  any  branch  of  knowledge 
gained  opens  a door  to  fresh  inquiry,  it  thus 
enlarges  the  ideas  and  strengthens  the 
understanding. 

But  ere  we  conclude  this  paper  we  must 
say  a word  to  a class  we  have  not  yet  ad- 
dressed— a very  numerous  and  a very  im- 
portant one,  too — in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  “ woman’s  work.”  We  refer  to 
those  who  have  had  what  is  called  a good 
education,  and  were  reared  without  any 
expectation  that  they  would  ever  have  to 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their 
maintenance.  Hundreds— nay,  thousands 
— of  once  well-to-do  women  are,  from  some 
unlooked-for  cause,  seeking  employment  in 
that  overstocked  field,  the  Governess  Market. 
Why  is  this  ? Are  there  no  other  ways  open 
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i or  them  ? We  think  there  are.  But  a 
nistaken  idea  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
‘ respectable  ” seems  to  be  a barrier  to  such 
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>ersous  undertaking  many  occupations  ot 
esponsibility  and  trust  which  offer.  We 
•cfer  to  such  situations  as  matrons,  nurses, 
superintendents,  secretaries,  &c.,  attached 
:o  hospitals  for  orphan  infants  and  for  the 
sick,  institutions  of  health,  colleges  for 
adies,  and  so  forth.  W e need  only  mention 
;he  great  mortality  that  occurs  in  many  of 
;he  foundling  hospitals,  lying-in  institutions, 
md  so  forth,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
valent ignorance  and  prejudice  among  the 
attendants,  who  generally  have  too  much 
under  their  control,  to  prove  that  a better 
state  of  things  ought  speedily  to  be  set  up. 
The  “ Gamp  race  ” should  be  no  longer 


triumphant ; such  posts  should  only  be  filled 
by  intelligent  women,  of  sound  principles 
and  a good  education  ; only  such  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  and  carrying  out  the 
directions  of  the  medical  men.  With  the 
retirement  of  “Mrs.  Gamp,”  such  places 
would  become  respectable,  and  the  foolish 
idea  of  losing  caste,  and  consideration,  and 
the  world’s  esteem  would  no  longer  withhold 
really  useful  and  estimable  women  from 
taking  up  a position,  which  many  must  feel 
fitted  for  in  an  eminent  degree. 

It  remains  now  but  to  express  a hope 
that  women,  individually  and  collectively, 
will  bestir  themselves  in  some  good  work, 
directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  the 
points  we  have  insisted  on,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  them  out  energetically  and  practically. 


ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE. 

SUGAR. 


It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  an  article 
in  such  general  use  as  sugar — the  production 
of  which  in  the  present  day  amounts  to  a 
million  and  a half  of  tons  from  all  sources — 
should  have  been  so  little  known  among  the 
ancients,  and  so  rare  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, even  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
we  read  of  a Mrs.  Pastor,  the  wife  of  a land- 
owner  of  Norfolk  of  lhat  day,  writing  to  her 
husband  in  London,  and  begging  that  he 
will  “vouchsafe  to  buy  her  a pound  of 
sugar.” 

Many  of  the  early  winters,  even  so  far  back 
as  the  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  make 
allusions  to  “ honey  made  by  the  hands  of 
man,”  and  “ the  sweet  juice  of  an  Indian 
reed,  much  used  for  drinking,”  which  Pliny 
calls  Sacchorn  ; but  of  its  precise  nature, 
place  of  production,  &c.,  the  most  vague 
opinions  were  held. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  China  and  India 
were  the  original  places  of  production  of  this 
article,  whence  it  would  seem  to  have  tra- 
velled byslowdegrees  towards  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Syria;  and  thence  became  known  to 
many  nations  of  Europe,  through  the  Cru- 
saders, who  carried  back  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  many  useful  art3. 

Chemically  speaking,  sugar,  or  the  saccha- 
rine principle,  is  met  with  in  many  products 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  It 
has  been  extensively  manufactured  from 
beet-root  in  France  and  Germany  ; while,  in 
the  United  States,  a very  capital  sugar  is 
reduced  from  the  juices  of  the  maple-tree, 
n Ceylon,  and  some  parts  of  continental 
India,  sugar  is  also  produced  from  the  juices 


of  the  cocoa-nut  and  jaggery  palms.  The 
sugar,  however,  of  which  I am  now  about  to 
write,  is  the  ordinary  sugar  of  commerce, 
the  production  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Tracing  the  spread  of  the  sugar-cane  cul- 
ture from  Arabia,  westward,  to  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  Spain,  we 
gather  that  the  Portuguese  carried  the  cane 
to  the  island  of  Madeira;  and  about  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Spaniards  imported  it 
into  the  Canaries  and  the  Brazils.  Europe 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  sugar  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ; and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  century  that  the  English 
colonists  of  Barbadoes  commenced  the  first 
of  the  "West  India  plantations,  which  after- 
wards formed  such  a lucrative  occupation  to 
many  of  our  colonists  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  duties  levied  on  the  importation  of 
raw  sugars  into  this  country,  not  less  than 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery 
in  our  Western  colonies,  have  materially 
affected  the  mmufacture  of  the  article  in 
various  pa  ts  of  the  world,  and  have  at  length 
had  the  cfiect  of  throwing  out  of  cultivation 
most  of  the  estates  in  the  West  Indies  where 
slavery  existed,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging a very  large  growth  of  the  cane  in 
our  possessions  in  India  and  the  Mauritius 
by  means  of  free  labour. 

Upon  no  imported  article  has  the  customs 
duty  varied  so  much  as  upon  sugar.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  amounted  to  but 
Is..  6d.  per  cwt.  on  sugar  the  produce  of 
British  plantations.  By  the  end  of  that 
century  it  had  been  doubled.  By  the  end 
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following  century  it  was  raised  to 
17s.  (>d.  Between  1800  and  1833  various 
'Changes  took  place;  and  it  finally,  at  the 
latter  date,  stood  at  24s.  the  cwt.  on  British 
plantations;  while  British  East  India  and 
Mauritius  sugars  were  Ss.  or  10s.  higher 
and  foreign  60s.  and  63s.  the  cwt.  The 
equalization  of  East  and  AVest  India  sugars 
as  regards  duties,  and  since  that  time  the 
reduction  and  assimilation  of  duties  levied 
on  ( ill  kinds  to  10s.  the  cwt.,  have  given  a 
great  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  Indian  in- 
dustry. At  the  peace  we  received  but 
43,006  cwts.  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies ; 
at  the  present  time,  India  and  the  Mauritius 
between  them  send  us  two  millions  of  hun- 
dred-weights. 

The  particular  mode  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture  which  I am  now  about  to  detail 
has  reference  to  the  Isle  of  France,  or  the 
Mauritius,  a comparatively  modern  colony, 
and  until  the  last  quarter  of  a century  pro- 
ducing hut  small  and  indifferent  samples  of 
sugar.  This  island  belonged  at  one  time  to 
France ; but  since  our  possession  of  it  many 
enterprising  planters  have  settled  there,  and, 
by  means  of  English  capital  and  French 
skill,  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  many  diffi- 
culties, in  producing  as  fine  a description  of 
sugar  as. is  to  be  met  with. 

The  climate  of  the  Mauritius  is  very  genial, 
although  tropical.  Its  soil  is  most  fertile, 
ami  the  vegetation  of  the  island  rich  and 
varied  in  the  extreme.  Excellent  roads 
stretch  from  the  principal  town  and  seat  of 
government,  Port  Louis,  through  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  every  direction.  At  some 
distance  from  the  shore  lofty  and  abrupt 
ranges  of  hills  rise  from  the  luxuriant  plains, 
clad  to  their  summits  with  the  most  abun- 
dant and  beautiful  foliage.  Dotted  along 
the  slopes  of  green  hills,  and  pleasantly  situ- 
ated amidst  the  cool  shade  of  palm  topes  and 
mango  groves,  may  be  seen  many  delightful 
villas,  the  rustic  dwellings  of  the  wealthy 
Mauritians. 

Farther  from  the  town  than  the  above  are 
the  bungalows  of  the  planters,  surrounded  by 
outhouses,  stores,  cattle-sheds,  and  dwellings 
of  their  Indian  workpeople.  A more  ani- 
mated and  interesting  scene  can  scarcely  be 
pictured  than  the  homestead  of  a Mauritius 
sugar-planter  of  the  present  day.  Their 
labour  is  entirely  that  of  free  Indians  brought 
thither  free  of  cost  from  the  Malabar  coast, 
or  from  Bengal,  under  stipulated  agreements 
as  to  their  return  home  at  the  end  of  a stated 
term.  These  labourers  have  each  a cottage 
and  piece  of  ground  allotted  them ; and  if 


at  all  industriously  inclined,  which  many  are 
may  hye„irl  considerable  comfort,  and  at  lh< 
end.  of  five  or  seven  years  return  to  then ; 

affluence^  a^GB  ^ a comI,ara^V( 

The  works  of  a sugar-planter,  if  of  th< 
most  approved  description  and  well  managed 
present  an  extended  and  pleasing  view.  The 
power  employed  is  in  nearly  al  leases  that  o: 
steam,  and  the  engine  ■will  be  so  placed  at 
to  be  readily  available  for  the  many  pur- 
poses for  which  it  will  be  required,  whilst: 
the  mill  is  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  reached  i 
n om  any  part  of  the  estate.  A supply  oi 
water  is  a great  point;  not  less  so,  indeed,, 
tor  the  works  than  is  a good  stock  of  cattle 
tor  the  fields. 

The  soil  of  the  Mauritius  is  mostly  of  a 
fine  chocolate  colour,  loamy  and  fertile  to  a 
degree ; so  much  so,  that  many  plantations 
have  produced  ample  crops  for  several  years  - 
in  succession  without  the  aid  of  manure. . 
The  propagation  of  the  plant  is  performed 
by  slips  of  the  cane,  generally  of  a single 
joint,  being  placed  in  holes  dug  at  regular: 
distances,  a few  inches  below  the  surface,  or 
in  slight  trenches,  turned  up  with  a light 
kind  of  plough.  The  planting  takes  place, 
at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  when  fre-- 
quent  showers  may  be  reckoned  on,  followed 
by  a sunshine  not  too  powerful.  At  their: 
first  stage  of  growth,  the  young  canes  are 
subject  to  attacks  from  many  enemies,  not 
the.  least  fatal  and  secret  of  which  are  the 
white  ants.  Wild  pigs,  porcupines,  rats, 
hedgehogs,  &c.,  all  prey  upon  it,  attracted 
by  the  sweetness  of  its  sap.  Weeds  of  every 
description  are  carefully  removed  from  the 
field  from  the  earlier  growth  of  the  canes,  as 
a free  circulation  of  air  is  most  necessary  to 
their  proper  development. 

The  liberal  rains  which  fall  in  all  tropical  1 
countries  during  the  south-west  monsoon 
induce  a rapid  growth  of  all  plants ; and 
amongst  these  the  sugar-cane  is  one  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  A more  beautiful 
scene  cannot  be  met  with  than  a fine  full- 
grown  field  of  canes,  free  from  weeds  or  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals.  In  the  Mauritius 
they  attain  a surprising  height,  often  nine 
or  ten  feet,  and  of  a thickness  almost  incre- 
dible— indeed,  they  bear  a closer  resemblance 
to  bamboos  than  canes.  The  joints  into  which 
a cane  is  divided  are  distant  some  six  or 
eight  inches  from  each  other,  their  length 
entirely  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the 
cane,  to  which  this  forms  a sure  guide.  From 
each  joint  springs  a narrow  and  rather  grace- 
ful leaf,  which,  however,  are  stripped  off,  as 
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the  plant  approaches  maturity,  to  within 
three  or  four  joints  of  the  top.  By  the  side 
of  these  gigantic  canes,  yellow  in  their  stem 
and  bright  green  in  their  leaves,  and  waving 
to  the  breeze,  the  tall  Malabar  coolie  ap- 


WEEDING  A SUGAR  PLANTATION'. 

Eears  quite  dwarfed,  and  a whole  gang  of  a 
undred  labourers  soon  becomes  quite  hidden 
amongst  the  dense  groves  of  sugar-cane 
which  stretch  on  every  side  for  many  miles, 
through  valleys,  round  hills,  and  across 
ample  plains. 

The  world-famed  names  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  consecrated  by  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  fiction  and  fact  in  existence,  are 
still  to  be  seen  engraved  on  a simple  tomb 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pamplemousse  mountain, 
surrounded  by  scenery  which  of  itself, 
without  the  hallowed  recollections  of  the 
tale,  would  suffice  to  give  a charm  to  any 
snot.  Birds  of  softest  note  warble  amongst 
the  deep  green  foliage  of  mango  and  tama- 
rind trees.  The  squirrel  leaps  from  the 
wide  branches  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
the  gay,  fluttering  plumage  of  the  paroquet 


and  the  dove  may  be  seen  darting  amidst 
the  waving,  broad  leaves  of  the  bananas.  A 
cottage  is  near  the  lovely  spot,  surrounded 
by  a grove  of  orange  and  jambo  trees.  A 
small  garden  of  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and 
melons,  is  attached,  and  the  sound  of  soft, 
sweet  voices  comes  from  beneath  its  roof. 
Can  it  be  some  kindred  spirit  to  the  gentle 
Virginia  that  dweUs  therein  ? 

Voices  are  heard  over  the  fields  from 
where  the  canes  are  being  cut,  the  first  of 
the  new  harvest.  The  toil  of  that  burning 
day  is  over.  A fine-limbed,  swarthy 
Malabar  coolie,  with  streaming  black  locks, 
hastens  up  the  hill  from  his  comrades.  A 
small  graceful  figure  emerges  from  the 
orange  grove ; the  genius  of  the  spot  darts 
down  the  path,  and  welcomes  the  labourer 
home.  It  is  the  first  night  of  the  new  har- 
vest, and  there  is  rej’oicing  amongst  the 
children  of  the  heathen.  One  of  their  first 
acts  of  gladness  is  to  place  a large  bouquet 
of  flowers  upon  the  tomb  of  the  sleeping 
lovers,  Paul  and  Virginia,  whose  simple, 
touching  history  has  found  an  echo  and  a 
sympathy  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  un- 
lettered people. 

The  taking-in  of  the  sugar  crop  is  a most 
bustling  scene.  Every  one  capable  of  as- 
sisting in  any  way  turns  out  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  for  there  is  work  for  all.  The 
huge  canes,  towering  above  the  tallest  of  the 
coolies,  stagger  and  fall  before  the  short 
sharp  click  of  the  Malabar  bill-hook.  The 
ground  is  heaped  up  with  them,  whilst 
parties  of  men  and  women  are  engaged 
maldng  them  up  in  bundles  for  removal  to 
themill.  Thetops  beingcutoff,  they  are  taken 
from  the  ground  in  bullock  or  mule  carts, 
and  at  once  passed  into  the  crushing-mill. 

There  an  equally  busy,  though  very  dif- 
ferent scene  presents  itself.  Beneath  a wide 
and  lofty  roof  a pile  of  dark  iron  machinery 
stands,  waving  its  long  arms,  and  twisting 
its  terrible-looking  limbs,  and  rushing 
round  and  round  with  its  heavy  wheels,  as 
though  it  were  afraid  of  being  a good  deal 
too  late  for  something,  without  quite  know- 
ing what.  The  cart-loads  of  beautiful  canes 
are  piled  in  regular  heaps  before  this 
Goliath  of  a machine,  whilst  a party  of  men 
and  boys  are  busily  engaged  feeding  the 
hungry  monster  with  armfuls  of  them.  Tho 
bright,  smooth,  clean  canes  are  passed  be- 
tween the  metal  jaws  of  the  insatiable 
creature,  and  lo  ! on  the  other  side  they  fall 
down  a confused  and  ugly  mass  of  crushed 
and  broken  fibre  and  wood,  while  a pale 
stream  of  j uice  flows  from  the  relentless  iron 
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jaws,  and,  rushing  down  a narrow  channel, 
is  lost  to  sight  amidst  a chaos  of  wheels,  and 
pistons,  and  other  dreadful,  dark-looking 
appai-atus. 

Next  to  this  noisy,  steamy,  smoky  place 
is  a long  range  of  neat,  orderly  buildings, 
that  appear  as  though  they  never  had  been 
in  the  least  dirty,  and  didn’t  mean  to  be, 
come  what  might.  There  are  no  windows 
to  it ; but,  bless  me ! what  a number  of 
wide,  open  doors ! A delightful  breeze 
floats  through  the  place ; there  is  a decidedly 
warmish  feel ; but  it  is  softened  by  the 
breeze,  which  brings  in  its  company  a num- 
ber of  pleasant  perfumes  from  orange  groves, 
and  rose  apples,  and  citron-trees,  that  one 
rather  prefers  it. 

But  if  the  outside  be  clean  and  neat,  how 
much  more  so  is  the  interior  ! Why,  there 
never  was  such  a place,  to  be  sure,  except 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Paris, <51  or  her 
Majesty’s  Castle  at  Windsor.  There  are 
huge  bright-shining  copper  stewpans,  large 
enough  to  boil  soup  for  the  whole  unions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ; and  coolers,  and  vats, 
and  cisterns,  capacious  enough  to  mix  grog 
for  the  entire  British  navy,  with  enough  to 
spare  for  the  army  too.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Governor-General  of  India  and  his  lady 


can  be  coming  to  take  breakfast  in  this 
beautiful  clean  hall,  and  have  a dance  after- 
wards? They  might  very  well  be  enter- 
tained in  a dirtier  place.  All  that  is  wanted 
are  some  mats  .and  cushions  for  the  com- 
pany, and  a few  garlands  of  flowers. 

Beader,  this  is  the  boiling-house  of  the 
Pamplemousse  Sugar  Estate ; and  the  neat- 
looking, dapper  gentleman,  with  the  light 
wand  in  his  hand,  is  not  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  I imagined,  but  the  boiling- 
master  of  the  establishment.  The  bright- 
shining  coppers  are  becoming  hot  and 
steamy ; their  contents  are  thickening 
gradually,  whilst  in  one  or  two  the  opera- 
tion of  skimming  commences,  in  order  to 
remove  the  foreign  matter  which  rises  to 
the  surface  during  the  boiling. 

The  dapper  master  of  the  ceremonies  claps 
his  hands,  and  half  a dozen  coolies,  as  clean 
as  himself,  glide  in  from  some  invisible 
corner — I almost  fancied  they  came  out 
of  one  of  the  large  vats— and  without  so 
much  as  a word  spoken,  tilted  up,  by  some 
unseen  machinery,  one  of  the  hissing,  boil- 
j ing  caldrons  of  sugar  juice,  and  away  it 
went  into  another  caldron  rather  brighter 
than  the  others.  The  party  of  mutes  having 
performed  this,  shifted  a number  of  the 
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other  pans,  allowed  some  more  fresh  liquor 
to  flow  in  from  a vat  near  the  mill  house, 
and  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  more  chains 
and  pulleys,  that  looked  like  instruments  of 
torture,  they  contrived  to  upset  the  nearest 
caldron  over  a sort  of  gigantic  funnel  or 
wooden  water-spout,  and  away  rushed  the 
burning  hot  juice  to  some  unknown  regions 
below. 

Down  a wide  flight  of  stone  stairs,  along 
a cool  passage,  and  through  a pair  of  huge 
folding  doors,  the  visitor  reaches  the  granu- 
lating-room. It  is  immediately  beneath  the 
boiling-house,  and  contains  many  sets  of 
capacious  Heidelburgh  - looking  vats,  in 
which  are  the  first  boilings  of  the  new  crop, 
granulating  and  draining,  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  I was  shown  a little 
sugar  remaining  over  from  the  last  year’s 
harvest,  and  a more  perfect  crystal,  and 
finer,  fuller  flavour,  I certainly  never  re- 
member. It  was  white  as  any  salt,  and 
shone  brilliantly  like  pure  crystals  in  the 
sunlight.  It  had  been  prepared  by  some 
new  and  improved  process,  of  which  the 
Mauritius  planters  are  now  ready  to  avail 
themselves ; and  what  is  of  equal  value  to 
the  beautiful  appearance  is,  that  the  yield 
of  sugar  from  the  juice  is  much  greater  by 
this  process,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
portion of  drainage  or  molasses  is  much  less. 


When  the  sugar  is  believed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently drained,  it  is  dug  out  of  the  large 
granulators,  and  placed  in  bags  for  ship- 
ment, very  few  casks  being  used  in  this 
colony,  the  sugar  being  of  a far  drier  nature 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies  or  Brazils. 
Cropping  time  lasts  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  during  which  time  both  man  and 
beast  are  worked  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
secure  the  canes  whilst  in  their  prime.  If 
left  for  too  long  a period  in  the  ground,  they 
blossom  and  lose  a great  part  of  their  juice, 
as  well  as  become  harder  and  more  difficult 
to  grind  ; and  hence  it  is  the  endeavour  of 
the  planter  so  to  regulate  his  planting  and 
his  cultivation,  that  all  his  fields  may  not 
be  forced  on  his  hands  at  one  time. 

The  calculation  for  ordinarily  good  ground 
is  a yield  of  one  ton  and  a half  of  sugar  per 
acre ; but  from  some  of  the  richer  soils  of 
the  Mauritius  as  much  as  four  and  even  five 
tons  the  acre  have  been  obtained.  The 
whole  of  the  labour  employed  on  the  estates 
of  this  island  is  imported,  as  well  as  iho 
food  for  their  support — viz.,  rice,  dried  fish, 
curry  stuffs,  and  ghee,  a sort  of  fat. 

One  great  and  constantly  recurring  draw- 
back to  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  planter 
of  the  Mauritius  is  the  liability  to  hurri- 
canes to  which  the  locality  is  subject. 
During  the  months  of  February,  March, 
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and  April  these  terrific  tempests  are  most 
frequently  met  with ; and  when  they  visit 
the  island  in  full  force  they  are  not  soon 
foi gotten.  Houses,  factories,  mills,  engines, 
cane- fields,  all  ar-e  rooted  from  the  ground, 
and  scattered  far  and  near  like  so  manv 
straws  before  the  destroying  element. 
Machinery,  many  tons  in  weight,  has  been 
kno  wn  to  be  lifted  many  feet  in  the  air,  and 
hurled  to  a great  distance.  Ships  laden 
with  full  cargoes,  and  lying  quietly  at 
anchor  m the  harbour,  have  been  not  only 
driven  high  and  dry  on  the  sandy  beach, 
"Ut  actually  blo  wn  for  a quarter  of  a mile 
inland,  and  obliged  to  be  broken  up  where 
they  lay,  for  to  take  them  back  to  their  own 
element  was  a matter  of  sheer  impossi- 
bifity  The  loss  that  is  occasioned  bv  these 
fearful  visitations  may  be  readily  imagined, 
although  all  works  situated  on  the  exposed 
sides  of  the  island  are  built  of  great 
strength.  ° 

During  the  great  crisis  of  1847  and  1848 
several  of  the  largest  planting  firms  con- 
nected with  the  Mauritius  failed,  and  their 
prosti ation  caused  much  embarrassment  in 
the  colony  at  the  time.  Fresh  energy  and 
capital  have,  however,  been  since  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  sugar  industry  of  this  island  • 
and  it  is  no  w in  a more  health)’  and  thriving 
condition  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its 
history. 

Laige  quantities  of  a pale  and  rather 
weak  sugar  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  British  India,  where  the  East  India 
Company  have  long  used  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  encourage  a better  cultivation 
and  mode  of  manufacture.  The  sugars  of 
Madras  and  Bengal  are  still  far  inferior  to 
those  of  most  other  countries,  though  a few 
very  pretty  and  saleable  specimens  have 
been  recently  brought  over  from  Cossipore, 
neai  Calcutta,  the  make  of  a European  house. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
shipped  from  the  Presidencies  of  India  are 
both  grown  and  made  up  by  natives,  who 
will  not  be  induced  to  take  greater  pains. 
Some  English  factors  have  established  mills 
and  boiling-houses,  at  which  they  receive 
any  quantity  of  canes  brought  to  them  by 
native  growers,  paying  for  them  according 
to  their  yield  in  juice  at  the  mill.  Ihis  is 
a troublesome  method;  but  it  has  been 
found  to  answer  whenever  properly’  and 
fairly  managed  on  both  sides. 

- Di  Jamaica  and  some  other  of  our  earliest 
sugar -producing  colonies,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  free  labour  alter  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 


leading  planters,  induced  by  former  extrava- 
gance  and  reckless  living,  has  quite  revo- 
lutionized their  industry.  Most  of  the  best 
plantations  have  been  sold  at  merely 
nominal  sums,  and  purchased  by  the  freed 
negroes,  who  squat  on  their  small  holdings, 
and  growing  just  sufficient  for  their  mam- 
tenance,  have  nomclination  to  labour  for  hire. 

11ns,  however,  is  not  universally  the 
case  ;•  for  on  some  few  of  the  islands  where 
the  squatting  system  could  not  be  carried 
out,  and  where  the  estates  fell  entire  into 
the  hands  of  enterprising  capitalists,  skill 
and  industry  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  properties ; and  at  this  moment, 
what  with  new  and  improved  machinery  a 
supply  of  manure,  and  imported  free  labour, 
the  owners  are  realizing  handsome  returns 
for  the  capital  sunk,  in  spite  of  low  prices 
and  equalized  duties.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  some,  and,  indeed,  not  a few  of  the 
most  thriving  sugar  estates  in  the  West 
Indies,  belong  at  the  present  time  to  ship- 
owners and  cotton  manufacturers  in  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  who  in  the  days  of  high 
duties  and  extravagance  made  heavy  ad- 
vances to  the  reckless  planters ; and  when 
the  pressure  came,  and  bankruptcy  stared 
the  latter  in  the  face,  the  creditor  took  over 
the  properties  at  a valuation  in  exchange 
for  the  debt.  This  has  been  the  fate  of 
fully  one-half  of  the  finest  properties  in  the 
West  Indies.  Of  the  remainder,  the  greater 
portion  have  been  publicly’  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and,  as  already  noticed,  sold  in 
small  lots  to  free  negroes  or  anybody.  Very 
few  indeed  remain  to  this  day  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  on  the 
sugars  of  commerce,  I may  as  well  mention 
that  the  description  of  sugar  called  Musco- 
vado is  simply’  the  raw  unrefined  sugar  as 
produced  by’  boiling  and  granulating. 
Those  sorts  known  as  fine  crystallized 
sugars  have  been  better  and  more  carefully 
freed  from  impurities  and  colouring  matters', 
some  of  them  being  evaporated  in  what  are 
termed  vacuum  pans, — that  is  to  say’,  in 
panshaving  light  metal  covers,  and 'from 
which  all  .air  has  been  removed  by  an 
apparatus  for  the  purpose.  By  this  means 
the  liquor  or  syrup  boils  with  much  less 
heat,  and  consequently  does  not  become  so 
brown.  There  is  another  description  called 
“ Clayed  Sugar,”  which  is  a sort  partially 
purified  by  being  set  to  granulate  in  porous 
earthen  pans  kept  moistened,  from  which 
the  moisture  passing  and  running  through 
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the  grains  of  sugar  carries  with  it  much  of 
the  impurity  and  colour. 

Sugar-refining  has  been  practised  in 
England  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
At  first  the  Dutch  supplied  this  country 
with  better  and  cheaper  loaf-sugar  than 
could  be  produced  in  London  ; but  gradually 
improvements  were  effected,  until  we  are 
now  able  to  compete  successfully  in  this 
trade  with  any  other  country.  The  entire 
art  consists  in  employing  certain  substances 
in  the  mass  of  dissolved  raw  sugar  as  will 
remove  all  the  colour  and  impurities  to  be 


found  in  it,  leaving  little  beyond  the  pirre 
crystallizable  portion,  which  is  left  to  cool 
in  earthen  moulds. 

Sugar-candy,  imported  from  China,  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  clarified  sugar  left  to  cool 
slowly  upon  strings  or  twigs,  which  are 
placed  in  the  vessels  containing  the  refined 
syrup,  and  which  is  there  kept  at  a certain, 
moderate  temperature  during  several  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  still  liquid 
syrup  is  allowed  to  run  oft’,  and  the  candy, 
in  fine  large  crystals,  is  removed  and  left  to 
dry  in  the  air. 


MAKING  THE  BEST 

“ "What  a wretched-looking  family  are 
those  Smiths  ! The  poor  children  almost 
always  go  shivering  and  barefooted,  with  a 
fewr  rags  hanging  on  them,  altogether  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  out  the  cold  ; and  to  decency 
they  make  no  pretension.  They  now  and 
then  have  on  a garment  that  seems  to  have 
been  good  for  something,  but  it  is  all  in 
slits  lor  want  of  repair.  The  little  girl 
wears  a woman’s  bonnet  bent  in  all  manner 
of  shapes;  and  the  boy’s  coat  drags  in  the 
mud ; while  the  frock  of  a third  barely 
covers  the  knees  for  want  of  a tuck  or  two 
being  let  out.” 

“ What  a respectable  appearance  Airs. 
Brown  the  schoolmistress  makes!  With 
her  small  salary  it  is  astonishing  how  she 
can  afford  it.  She  and  her  family  always 
appear  neat  and  well-dressed,  in  garments 
suited  to  the  season  and  to  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.” 

Such  have  often  been  the  remarks  of 
casual  observers  in  regard  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  two  families  whose  resources 
are  nearly  equal : the  ragged  family  is, 
however,  the  best  off  in  this  respect.  On 
closer  inspection  the  difference  is  easily 
accounted  for  The  Smiths  lay  out  several 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a year  at  the  draper’s 
and  the  shoemaker’s,  besides  which  they 
receive  valuable  bundles  of  clothing  from 
charitable  neighbours ; but  for  want  of 
good  management  and  care,  purchases  and 
gifts  alike  fail  to  secure  decency  and  com- 
fort. As  to  Mrs.  Brown,  it  is  little  indeed 
that  she  has  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of 
clothing,  but  that  little  is  laid  out  to  the 
best  advantage.  Now  and  then  some  of  her 
friends  send  her  old  garments,  generally 
with  the  remark,  “It  is  scarcely  worth 
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sending ; but,  bad  as  it  is,  Mrs.  Brown  will 
be  sure  to  turn  it  to  good  account  for  herself 
or  the  children.”  There  are  doubtless  many 
persons  who  might  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  a leaf  out  of  Mrs.  Brown’s 
hook.  Even  those  who  do  not,  as  she,  stand 
in  need  of  the  assistance  of  friends,  may  be 
glad  of  a hint  to  assist  them  in  turning  their 
own  half-worn  garments  to  the  best  ac- 
count, either  for  themselves  or  others. 

In  catting  up  old  garments,  it  is  a great 
advantage  to  have  a portion  of  the  same 
material  new.  For  this  reason,  when  pur- 
chasing a new  garment,  buy  a little  addi- 
tional quantity  sufficient  for  repairs,  and 
take  care  that  it  is  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  wasted  in  any  way.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  with  all  thrifty  women,  when 
buying  a gown,  to  buy  an  extra  yard  for 
new  sleeving.  To  be  sure,  a gown  in  those 
days  was  a more  expensive  affair  than  a 
gown  is  now ; and  people  were  more  con- 
cerned to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if  six 
gowns  can  be  bought  for  the  money  that 
used  to  buy  four  or  three,  they  cannot  be 
made  up  in  the  same  time  if  done  at  home, 
nor  for  the  same  money  if  put  out.  Any 
tolerably  handy  woman,  though  she  may 
not  choose  to  venture  upon  cutting  out  and 
making  a new  dress,  may  easily  repair  one, 
having  the  old  pattern  and  lining  to  work 
by,  and  the  very  creases  and  stitches  for  a 
guide.  If,  by  so  doing,  a gown  will  wear 
i half  as  long  again,  the  price  of  a little  ovei-- 
quantity  at  first,  and  the  hour  or  two  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  are  certainly  well  be- 
stowed. The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
garments  of  men.  Unless  they  bo  bought 
‘ ready  made,  the  cuttings  should  be  inquired 
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for,  and  carefully  preserved  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing.  Every  working-man’s  wife 
should  know  enough  of  the  art  of  tailoring 
to  enable  her  to  sew  on  a button  neatly,  or 
to  mend  any  garment  of  her  husband’s  ; 
and  when  past  service  for  him,  to  cut  them 
np  for  her  children.  If  any  new  pieces 
remain  they  should  not  be  forgotten  when 
the  making  is  set  about ; and  in  forming 
the  plan  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  em- 
ploy them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  there 
be  not  enough  entirely  to  new-top  the 
article,  the  new  stuff  should  be  used  for 
those  parts  where  there  will  be  the  greatest 
strain  or  rubbing,  as  under  the  arms  of  a 
gown  or  coat,  where  also  the  difference  of 
colour  will  be  least  perceptible. 

_ But  whether  or  not  there  are  any  new 
pieces,  at  command,  we  will  suppose  that 
there  is  a garment  to  be  repaired  for  a grown 
person,  or  cut  smaller  for  a child.  If  but 
little  mending  is  required,  it  is  possible  that 
pieces  sufficient  for  the  purpose  may  be 
taken  from  the  garment  itself  without  at  all 
injuring  its  appearance  or  strength.  Some 
parts  of  the  flaps  of  a coat  are  double,  from 
the  underneath  part  of  which  a small  piece 
or  two  may  be  obtained.  A gown,  made  a 
few  years  since,  will  afford,  from  the  ample 
fulness  of  its  sleeves,  sufficient  to  make 
sleeves  the  present  size,  cutting  away  all 
that  is  at  all  worn,  and  even  pieces  that 
may  serve  for  repairing  other  parts.  In 
gown-making,  too,  there  is  often  a piece  of 
facing  to  a front  pocket  -hole,  which,  in  case 
of  need,  might  serve  to  mend  a small  hole 
or  two.  Perhaps  some  portion  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  skirt  might  be  spared  for  new 
sleeving  or  other  repairs.  These  matters 
should  be  thought  of  before  the  cutting-up 
begins. 

The  garment  should  be  well  brushed  and 
shaken  to  free  it  from  dust,  and  afterwards 
picked  to  pieces.  But,  unless  it  be  so  dirty 
as  that  the  working  would  be  unpleasant, 
it  is  better  not  to  wash  it  till  the  new  one  is 
made  up,  or  at  least  till  so  much  as  is  need- 
ful is  unpicked.  If  it  is  intended  to  turn 
the  article,  of  course  the  whole  of  the  sew- 
ing must  be  undone,  and  the  pieces  per- 
fectly separated.  In  this  state  all  woollen 
garments  should  be  cleansed.  If  the  entire 
article  is  not  so  dirty  as  to  require  washing, 
grease  spots  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  in 
with  the  finger  a little  French  chalk  pow- 
dered, or  a little  spirits  of  turpentine. 

In  print  dresses,  and  other  materials  that 
do  not  bear  turning,  the  breadth-seams 
may  be  saved ; but  it  is  better  to  unpick 
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both  the  gathers  and  the  bottom  hem,  and 
to  press  out  the  creases  with  a cool  iron.  It 
is  always  an  advantage,  in  making  up  afresh 
to  vary,  if  only  by  a few  threads,  the  place 
of  the  turnings.  If  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
is  much  worn,  it  will  be  better,  instead  of 
unpicking  the  hem,  to  turn  in  the  edges 
and  fell  them  together  inside.  It  is  a good 
plan,  also,  to  sew  up  the  old  pocket-holes, 
and  open  them  in  other  seams;  so  bringing 
the  strongest  part  of  the  stuff  into  the  part 
where  most  strength  is  required. 

The  body  and  sleeves,  unless  they  fit 
exactly,  had  better  be  picked  to  pieces  and 
re-made.  An  ill-fitting  garment,  whether 
it  be  too  large  or  too  small,  never  looks  well, 
and  soon  wears  out.  Therefore,  when  the 
work  is  in  hand,  a little  extra  time  is  well  be- 
stowed to  secure  its  fitting  properly,  as  well 
as  in  making  the  seams  and  creases  fall  not 
exactly  where  they  did  before. 

These  remarks  apply  to  making  up  a gar- 
ment in  its  original  size,  or  nearly  so  ; and, 
generally  speaking,  it  answers  best  to  make 
a grown  person’s  garment  serve  for  a grown 
person  again.  But  now  supposing  that  it 
suits  better  to  cut  it  up  for  a child— before 
cutting  the  garment,  it  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering whether  it  can  be  so  contrived  as  to 
serve  for  two.  For  want  of  thought  in  this 
matter,  a gown  has  been  hastily  cut  up  for 
one  frock,  a great  bundle  of  pieces  remain- 
ing, almost,  but  not  quite  enough  for 
another — or  perhaps  so  wastefully  cut  as  to 
be  of  little  use  for  any  purpose.  The  length 
of  a full-sized  gown  will  be  sufficient  for 
two  frocks  for  children  from  five  years  old 
to  seven,  perhaps  requiring  a false  hem  or 
bit  of  lining  at  bottom.  The  body  and 
sleeves  of  the  gown  will  at  least  make  the 
same  for  one  frock,  and  enough  may  be 
taken  from  the  fulness  to  make  the  other. 
Perhaps  both  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ful- 
ness. In  that  case,  the  large  body  -will 
make  a spencer  for  additional  warmth  when 
going  out  of  doors.  If  a frock  be  required 
for  a taller  girl,  so  that  two  skirts  of  the 
same  depth  cannot  be  got  from  that  of  the 
gown,  enough  may  be  taken  to  make  one  for 
a very  little  child,  or  perhaps  a dress  for  a 
boy ; the  waists  now  being  worn  very  long, 
a small  quantity  suffices  for  the  skirt,  and 
pieces  can  be  cut  to  great  advantage.  A 
thrifty  woman,  with  a family  of  children  of 
all  sizes,  has  been  known  to  contrive  three 
frocks  out  of  one  full-sized  gown,  taking  the 
skirts  of  two  from  the  depth  of  the  skirt, 
and  from  its  fulness,  one-third  or  more, 
from  which  to  make  the  third  skirt,  and 
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pieces  which,  together  with  the  gown  body, 
made  out  the  three  frock  bodies.  It  is  a 
good  way  to  cut  paper  patterns  of  each  piece 
required  for  body  and  sleeves,  and  to  lay 
them  on  the  material  before  beginning  to 
cut,  so  as  to  cut  one  out  of  another  to  the 
best  advantage ; and  the  same  may  be  done 
with  men’s  woollen  garments.  Every 
notable  housewife  should  keep  a good  paper 
pattern  of  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  gaiters 
for  her  husband  ; and  of  jacket  or  coat,  and 
trousers  for  her  boys.  Then,  in  case  of  an 
old  garment  coming  into  her  possession,  she 
can  find  out  the  best  use  to  which  to  put  it. 
If  well  contrived,  a pair  of  man’s  trousers 
will  cut  a pair  for  a boy  free  from  the  worn 
part ; and  also  a pair  of  gaiters,  or  a cap 
from  the  pieces  above  or  below ; or  if 
neither  of  these  be  required,  the  pieces  will 
serve  to  repair  the  trousers  as  long  as  they 
last.  Unless  it  is  intended  to  turn  the 
material,  the  straight  side  seam  may  remain, 
and  the  side  pockets,  but  all  the  rest  should 
be  carefully  ripped.  The  paper  pattern  is 
then  to  be  spread,  the  side  to  the  side,  and 
the  top  to  the  top.  Thus  the  worn  part  will 
be  cut  away  in  the  extra  width,  the  strongest 
part  of  the  material  will  be  secured  for  the 
new  garment,  and  the  whole  of  the  spare 
length  will  be  left  at  bottom. 

The  lining  of  a well-made  waistcoat  is 
very  serviceable ; it  serves  as  a good  pattern 
for  another,  and  may  be  new  covered,  or  cut 
to  a smaller  size  for  a boy.  By  a little  con- 
trivance in  this  way  some  women  get  a 
happy  knack  of  tailoring. 

A full-sized  shift  or  chemise  will  make 
two  smaller  ones  for  a child  five  years  old, 


thus: — Pick  out  the  sleeves,  take  about  a 
quarter  of  a yard  out  of  the  middle  from  top 
to  bottom,  both  of  the  front  and  back ; cut 
across  the  middle  of  these  two  double  halves, 
so  as  to  divide  them  into  two  equal  lengths, 
the  upper  halves  narrower  than  the  lower  ; 
join  one  narrow  half  to  one  wide  half  length- 
wise, and  the  other  the  same.  Thus  both 
the  goar  seams  are  saved,  and  two  small 
shift  bodies  are  formed,  half  the  bottom  of 
each  ready  hemmed.  Perhaps  the  old 
sleeves  will  serve  to  cut  one  small  pair  ; or 
both  pairs  may  be  got  out  of  the  piece  taken 
from  the  middle,  the  thinnest  part  of  which 
will  do  to  lay  under  the  shoulder  parts,  if 
worn,  as  most  likely  they  are.  This  sup- 
poses two  shifts  of  equal  size  ; but  if  it  be 
desired  to  have  one  larger  than  the  other,  it 
is  only  allowing  rather  more  than  half  the 
length  to  the  bottom,  and  joining  together 
both  the  bottom  halves  for  the  larger  shift, 
and  both  the  top  halves  for  the  smaller. 
The  making  up  of  old  linen  should  be  done 
more  slightly  than  new  work;  and  the 
thread  or  cotton  had  better  not  be  quite  so 
thick  as  if  great  strength  were  required. 
Linen,  however  old,  is  valuable  for  the  use 
of  young  infants,  being  much  softer  than 
calico.  A full-sized  shirtsleeve  will  cut  two 
shirts  for  a babe,  and  though  much  worn,  is 
worth  running  up  slightly. 

A flannel  or  other  petticoat  when  worn 
thin  in  front  by  the  friction  of  the  stay  bone, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  knees,  may  be  made 
to  last  much  longer  by  being  bound  afresh, 
and  turning  it  partly  round  so  that  the  parts 
which  were  the  sides  fall  to  the  front  and 
back,  any  actual  holes  being  darned  or  pieced. 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 


We  should  not  use  our  tongues, 

1.  To  rail  or  brawl  against  any  one. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of  others  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

3.  To  exaggerate  in  any  of  our  state- 
ments. 

4.  To  speak  harshly  to  children  or  the 
poor. 

6.  To  swear,  lie,  or  use  obscene  lan- 
guage. 

6.  To  hazard  random  and  improbable 
statements. 

7.  To  speak  rashly  and  violently  upon 
any  subject. 

8.  To  deceive  people  by  circulating  false 
reports. 

9.  To  offer  up  lip-service  in  religion. 


10.  To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

But  we  should  employ  them, 

1.  To  convey  to  mankind  useful  informa- 
tion. 

2.  To  instruct  our  families  and  others 
who  need  it. 

3.  To  reprove  and  admonish  the  wicked. 

4.  To  comfort  and  console  the  afflicted. 

>5.  To  cheer  the  timid  and  the  fearful. 

6.  To  defend  the  innocent  and  the 
oppressed. 

7.  To  plead  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow. 

8.  To  congratulate  the  success  of  the 
virtuous. 

9.  To  confess  our  faults  one  to  another. 

10.  To  pray  to  God  and  speak  his  praise. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN'S  COMPANION. 
PRUDENCE  SAVES  WHAT  PASSJON  WASTES. 


HAIll  AND  ITS 

Hair,  is  an  eloquent  emblem.  It  is  the 
mother’s  pride  to  dress  her  child’s  rich  locks; 
the  lover’s  joy  to  gaze  on  the  hair-locket  of 
his  mistress ; the  mourner’s  despair  to  see 
the  ringlet  stir,  as  if  in  mockery  of  death, 
by  the  marble  cheek  of  the  departed.  Ilow 
the  hue  of  hair  is  hallowed  to  the  fancy ! 
From  the  “ glossy  raven”  to  the  “silver 
sable,”  from  the  “ brown  in  the  shadow,  and 
gold  in  the  sun,”  to  blond  and  silken  thread, 
there  is  a vocabulary  of  hues  appealing  to 
each  memory. 

The  beautiful  economy  of  nature  is  sig- 
nally displayed  in  the  human  hair.  The 
most  simple  expedient  in  the  animal  frame, 
the  meanest  adjunct,  as  it  were,  to  the 
figure,  yet  how  effective ! 

“Hyacinthine  locks 

Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hun? 
010816110?,  but  not  beneaih  his  shoulders  broad; 
She,  as  a veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist, 

Her  unadorned  tresses  wore, 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implies 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received. 

Yielded  with  eo.v  submission,  modest  pride. 

And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay." 

In  this  passage  the  blind  hard  of  Paradise 
has  interpreted  the  natural  language  of 
woman’s  hair  before  the  artifices  of  fashion 
had  curtailed  its  natural  grace.  Whoever 
has  attentively  perused  one  of  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  where  a female  figure  is 
therein  represented,  must  have  perceived, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  that  the  long,  flexi- 
ble ringlets  conveyed  an  impression  to  the 
mind  of  dependence.  The  short,  tight  curls 
of  a gladiatorial  statue,  on  the  contrary, 
give  the  idea  of  self-command  and  unyield- 
ing will.  There  is  a poetical  charm  in  the 
unshorn  tresses  of  a beautiful  woman,  which 
Milton  has  not  exaggerated.  I have  seldom 
received  a more  sad  conviction  of  the  bit- 
terness of  poverty  than  was  conveyed  by 
the  story  of  a lovely  girl,  in  one  of  the  con- 
tinental towns,  who  was  obliged  to  sell  her 
hair  for  bread.  She  was  of  humble  parent- 
age, but  nature  had  adorned  her  head  with 
the  rarest  perfection.  Her  luxuriant  and 
glowing  ringlets  constituted  the  pride  of  her 
heart.  She  rejoiced  in  this  distinction  as 
the  redeeming  point  of  her  destiny.  Often 
would  a blush  of  pleasure  suffuse  her  cheek 
as  she  caught  a stranger’s  eye  regarding 
them  admiringly,  when  at  her  lowly  toil.  I 


ARRANGEMENT. 

The  homeliness  of  her  gait,  the  poverty  of 
her  condition,  were  relieved  by  tnis  native 
adornment.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  slight 
tokens  the  self-respect  of  poor  mortals  will 
cling,  and  how  the  very  maintenance  of 
virtue  depends  on  some  frail  association.  A 
strain  of  music,  glimpses  of  a remembered 
countenance,  a dream,  a word,  wiLl  often 
annihilate  a vile  intention,  or  unseal  the 
fountain  of  the  heart.  A palm-tree  in  Eng- 
land drew  tears  from  an  Eastern  wanderer, 
and  the  native  wis  lorn  of  Jeaunie  Deans  led 
her  to  make  her  first  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  arrayed  in  a plaid,  knowing  his 
honour’s  heart  “ would  warm  to  the  tartan.” 
And  thus  to  the  simple-hearted  maiden 
her  rich  and  flowing  hair  was  a crown  of 
glory — the  only  circumstance  that  elevated 
her  in  her  own  estimation.  And  when  the 
iron  necessity'  of  want  came  upon  her,  and 
she  was  a homeless  orphan — when  every- 
thing had  been  parted  with,  and  all  appeals 
to  compassion  had  failed,  the  spirit  of  the 
poor  creature  yielded  to  hunger,  and  she 
sold  her  hair.  Before  this  sacrifice,  she  had 
resisted,  with  the  heroism  of  innocence,  the 
temptation  to  purchase  food  at  the  expense 
of  honour.  But  when  the  wants  of  nature 
were  appeased,  and  she  went  forth  shorn  of 
her  cherished  ornament,  the  consciousness 
of  her  loss  induced  despair,  and  she  resigned 
herself  hopelessly  to  a career  of  infamy. 

Abundant  hair  is  said  to  be  indicative  of 
strength,  aud  flue  hair  of  susceptibility.  In 
the  hair  are  written  the  stern  lessons  of 
life.  It  falls  away  from  the  head  of  sickness 
and  the  brows  of  the  thoughtful.  The  bright 
lot  of  childhood  is  traced  in  its  golden 
threads,  the  free  buoyancy  of  youth  is  waked 
by  its  wild  luxuriance;  the  throe  of  anguish, 
the  touch  of  age,  entwine  it  with  a silver 
tissue  ; and  the  intensity  of  spirit  will  there 
anticipate  the  snows  of  time.  The  hair  of 
Columbus  was  white  at  thirty;  and  before 
that  period  Shelley’s  dark  waving  curls 
were  dashed  with  snow.  In  the  aceouut  of 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the 
hist  touch  of  pathos  is  given  to  the  scene 
when  it  is  stated  that,  as  the  executioner 
held  up  the  severed  head,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  auburn  locks  were  thickly  strewed 
with  grey. 

Associations  of  sentiment  attach  strongly 
to  the  hair.  Around  it  is  wreathed  the  laurel 
garland  of  fame.  Amid  it  tremble  the 
flowers  of  a bridal.  The  Andalusian  women 
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WHO  SWIMS  IN  SIN  WILL  SINK  IN  SORROW. 


always  wear  roses  in  their  glossy  black  hair 
The  barbarous  practice  of  scalping  doubtless 
originated  in  a savage  idea  of  desecrating 
the  temple  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  gather- 
ing trophies  of  victory.  The  head  is  shaven 
by  the  monks  in  token  of  humility,  and  the 
stationary  civilization  of  the  Chinese  is  in- 
dicated by  no  custom  more  striking  than 
that  of  wearing  only  a single  forelock,  the 
very  acme  of  unpicturesque.  There  were 
few  more  characteristic  indications  of  a 
highly  artificial  society  than  the  absurd 
state  of  dressing  the  head  once  so  fashion- 
able. Even  at  the  present  day,  no  part  of 
female  costume  betrays  individual  taste 
more  clearly  than  the  style  in  which  the 
hair  is  worn.  To  tear  the  hair  is  a true  ex- 
pression of  despair,  and  the  patriarchal  cere- 
mony of  scattering  ashes  on  the  head  was 
the  deepest  sign  of  sorrow.  How  much  the 
desolate  grandeur  of  the  scene  on  the  heath, 
in  Lear,  is  augmented  by  his  “white  flakes” 
that  “challenge  pity;”  and  what  a picture 
we  have  of  Bassanio’s  love,  when  he  says — 

“ Her  sunny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a golden  fleece, 

Which  makes  her  seat  at  Belmont,  Coloho  strands, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her.” 

The  women,  at  the  siege  of  Messina, 
wrought  their  hair  into  bow-stiings  for  the 
archers,  and  on  a similar  occasion,  in  the 
Spanish  wars,  the  females  of  a small  garri- 
son bound  their  hair  under  the  chin  to  ap- 
pear like  beards,  and  arranging  themselves 
on  the  ramparts,  induced  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render. 

Samson’s  hair  was  singularly  associated 
with  his  misfortunes,  and  the  abundant  locks 
of  Absalom  wrought  the  downfall  of  his  pride. 
It  is  often  a net  to  entrap  the  affections. 
The  hair  speaks  the  heart.  Laura’s  flying- 
tresses  haunted  Petrarch’s  fancy : — 

“Qual  Ninfa  in  fon'i,  in  selve,  mai  qual  Dea 
Chiome  d’  oro  si  lino  a l’aura  sciolse?” 

It  is  the  surviving  memorial  of  our  phy- 
sical existence : — 

“There  seems  a love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead — 
It  is  the  gem  lest,  yet  the  strongest  thread 
Of  our  frail  plant — a blossom  Irom  the  tree, 
Surviving  the  proud  trunk;  as  if  it  said, 

‘ Patie”ee  and  gentleness  is  power.  In  mo 
Behold  affectionate  eternity.’  ” 

D’lsraeli  paints  Contarini  Fleming,  the 
creature  of  passion,  after  his  wife’s  death, 
as  clipping  oft  her  long  tresses,  twining 
them  about  li is  neck,  and  springing  from  a 
precipice.  Miss  Porter  makes  Ellen  Mar 
embroider  into  the  banner  of  Wallace  the 


ensanguined  hair  of  his  murdered  Marion. 
Goldsmith’s  coffin  was  opened  to  obtain 
some  of  his  hair  for  a fair  admirer,  and  there 
is  a striking  anecdote  of  a man  who  was 
prevented  from  declaring  love  to  his  friend’s 
betrothed,  by  recognizing  on  the  hand  he 
had  clasped  a ring  containing  the  hair  of 
his  rival.  With  what  a pathetic  expressive- 
ness docs  the  “Cenci”  conclude  : — 

“ Beatrice  —Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain. 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal  Here,  mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot;— ay,  that  does  well. 

And  yours,  I see,  is  coming  down.  Row  often 
Rave  we  done  this  for  one  another  ! and  now 
We  shall  pot  do  it  any  more.  M y hood  ! 

We  are  quite  ready.  Well,  ’tis  very  well.” 

The  dialogue  between  King  Philip  and 
Constance  is  very  significant : — 

“King  Philip. — Bind  up  those  tresses.  Oh 
what  love  I note 

In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 

Where  but  by  chance  a silver  dross  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  dross  len  thousand  wiry  frierA 
Do  glue  themselves  in  socia  Igrief, 

Like  true,  inseparable , faithful  loves 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Constance.  — To  England,  if  you  will. 

King  Philip. — find  up  jour  hairs. 

Constance. — Yes,  that  1 will,  and  wliorefor 
will  1 do  it? 

I tore  them  from  their  bonds;  and  cried  aloud, 

‘ Oh,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 

As  they  have  given  these  tiairs  their  liberty!  ’ 

But  now  I envy  at  their  liberty, 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a prisoner.” 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  the 
greatest  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  style 
of  the  features,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  wearer.  It  is  thus  only 
that  we  can  hope  to  avoid  such  errors  of 
taste  as  we  frequently  see  committed  by 
those  who,  regardless  of  the  unfitness  of  a 
particular  mode  of  arrangement — to  which 
they  may  have  taken  a fancy — to  their  own 
style  of  countenance,  adopt  it  at  once  with- 
out due  consideration.  The  mode  which 
they  admire  may  perhaps  have  been  adapted 
by  the  dictates  of  the  nioest  taste  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  wearer,  while  to  their  own  it  is 
completely  unsuited ; but,  pleased  with  its 
effect  in  those  in  whom  they  admire  it,  and 
yet  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the  charm, 
they  blindly  adopt  it,  and  instead  of  ren- 
dering themselves  more  attractive,  becomo 
merely  ridiculous. 

When  the  features  are  large,  or  strongly 
marked,  the  hair  should  ho  arranged  in 
! masses,  in  largo  curls,  or  well-defined,  bows, 
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DELIBERATE  SLOWLY  ; EXECUTE  PROMPTLY. 


so  as  to  harmonize  vvitn  the  general  cast  of 
the  countenance. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  features  are  small 
and  delicate,  the  greatest  care  should  betaken 
not  to  render  too  striking  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  magnitude  of  the  head- 
dress. Small  and  delicately-formed  curls  or 
ringlets,  braids,  or  light  and  airy  bows  are 
the  most  pleasing  varieties  for  this  style. 

The  features  of  the  greater  number  of 
young  ladies,  however,  may  be  classed 
under  neither  of  these  extremes.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  fancy  of  the  individual 
is  of  course  allowed  greater  latitude,  but 
ought  to  be  no  less  subject  to  the  dictates 
of  tmte. 

There  are  what  may  be  called  four  distinct 
styles  of  arrangement,  under  one  or  other 
of  which  the  various  modes  of  dressing  the 
hair  may  be  classed  : in  bows,  in  braids,  in 
twist,  or  in  curls.  To  the  latter  class  may 
be  also  referred  ringlets,  since  they  are  only 
a modification  to  suit  the  features  of  parti- 
cular individuals. 

Bows  will  be  found  particularly  suitable 
where  the  face  is  round,  as  they  tend  to 
lengthen  the  countenance,  and  make  its 
peculiarities  less  apparent.  The  longer 
they  can  be  made  without  extravagance,  the 
more  pleasing  will  be  the  effect.  If,  on  the 
contrary’,  the  countenance  is  narrow  and 
lengthened,  low  swelling  bows  should  be 
adopted. 

In  arranging  bows,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  an  exact  uniformity  on  each  side. 
Such  an  arrangement  gives  an  air  of  stiff- 
ness, which  it  is  at  all  times  well  to  be  free 
from. 

To  braids,  the  above  observations  are  in 
general  equally  applicable. 

Curls  no  less  than  bows  require  to  be 
carefully  adapted  in  size  to  the  features.  If 
the  face  is  long  and  deficient  in  breadth, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  gieat  mass 
should  cluster  near  the  temples,  and  fall 
gracefully  over  the  cheek,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  conceal  the  latter,  and  thus 
to  render  the  length  still  more  apparent. 
From  the  ease  with  which  curls  are  adapted 
to  every  style  of  feature — and  there  are  few 
indeed  to  which  they  are  not  becoming — 
and  from  the  fa*  ility  which  they  afford 
to  display  a beauty,  or  conceal  a defect, 
this  has  always  been  a favourite  style  of 
arrangement. 

Ringlets,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
are  merely  a modification  of  curls.  They 
require,  however,  to  be  more  cautiously 
adopted,  as,  though  extremely  fascinating 


when  suited  to  the  Rtylc  of  the  wearer,  they 
give  an  air  of  ridicule  to  one  to  which  they 
are  unsuited. 

Ladies  who  are  petite  either  in  stature  or 
in  feature  should  avoid  anything  approach- 
ing to  exuberance  in  their  head-dress. 

Flowers  form  decidedly  the  most  becoming 
articles  for  ornamenting  the  hair;  but  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  suiting  them  to 
the  complexion  of  the  wearer  and  the  style 
of  the  bead-dress.  They  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  neither  numerous  nor  large  enough 
to  appear  to  encumber  the  head ; nor.  on 
the  other,  so  few  in  quantity  and  insiunifi- 
cant  as  entirely  to  lose  their  individuality 
of  character  among  the  tresses  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  hair  arranged 
according  to  the  dictates  of  taste  is  without 
dispute  the  most  attractive  of  all  head- 
dresses; and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  addition  of  all  ornament  ought  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  heightening  its  effect,  not  of 
overshadowing  or  concealing  it. 

When  worn  in  wreaths,  flowers  ought  not 
to  be  placed  so  low  as  to  fall  down  upon  and 
conceal  the  forehead.  An  air  of  stiffness  is 
the  certain  accompaniment  of  an  ill-arr-mged 
wreath,  however  suitable  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  cross  the  head  in  a straight  line,  or 
be  exactly  uniform  on  both  sides;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  traverse  the  head  in  a slightly 
slanting  direction,  with  here  and  there  a bud 
or  a blossom  peeping  through  amongst  a 
cluster  of  ringlets,  or  nestling  amid  a group 
of  curls.  There  are  few  styles  of  beauty  to 
which  a judiciously  assorted  wreath  of  flowers 
will  not  lend  a charm. 

W reaths  ought  not  to  be  worn  unless  when 
the  hair  is  arranged  in  what  may  be  called 
the  ornate  style ; ornate,  we  mean,  in  oppo- 
sition to  simplicity. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on 
this  bi  anch  of  our  subject  better  than  in  the 
words  of  a writer,  who  remarks  generally, 
“Whatever  be  the  reigning  mode,  and 
however  beautiful  a fine  head  of  hair  may 
be  generally  este  med,  those  who  are  short 
in  stature  or  small  in  features  should  never 
indulge  in  a profuse  display  of  their  tresses, 
if  they  would,  in  the  one  case,  avoid  the 
appearance  of  dwarfishness  and  unnatural 
size  of  the  head,  and,  in  the  other,  of  making 
the  face  seem  less  than  it  actually  is,  and 
thus  causing  what  is  merely  petite  to  appear 
insignificant.  If  the  hair  be  closely  die.-sed 
by  others,  those  who  have  round  or  broad 
faces  should  nevertheless  continue  to  wear 
drooping  clusters  of  curls ; and  although  it 


4-^  n«rt  flip  hair  in.  the  centre, 
JheTSony8hoSui  be  made  on  one  side  if 
\ trow  low  on  the  forehead  and  beautifully 
mS on  the  temples;  but  if  the  hair  be  too 
.liftant  from  the  eyebrows,  it  should  be 
Darted  only  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  gene- 
Sw  lower  than  at  the  sides  whatever 
temptation  fashion  may  offer  to  the  con 
trary.  We  might  multiply  instances  a 
libitum,  but  the  foregoing  cases  will,  we 


doubt  not,  satisfactorily  elucidate  our  pro- 
position. It  is  our  object  to  press  on  our 
readers  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the 
ordinances  of  fashion,  when  their  observance 
is  not  forbidden  by  individual  peculiarities, 
and  the  necessity  of  fearlessly  setting  them 
at  defiance,  or  offering  only  a partial 
dience  when  a compliance  with  them 
would  be  positively  detrimental  to  personal 

grace.” 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ABOUT  WASHING 


APrs  Bird — “You  had  an  interesting 
Smg“the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  I 

Grant— “ Very  much  so.  How 

WMrat.yBU-“H  was" my  washing-day,  end 
I could  not  get  out— I do  not  like  to  leave 
home  when  workpeople  of  any  sort  are i about 
To  be  sure  the  bare  washing  was  done,  but 
there  are  always  a great  many  little  things  to 
attend  to.  Besides,  after  stirring  about  all 
day,  I felt  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  G.— “Ah,  washing  is  a bustling, 
fatiguing  time,  make  the  best  of  it,  though 
I think  some  people  make  more  fuss  than 
they  need.  I don’t  mean  you,  for  you  are 
a good  manager,  and  get  it  up  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  ; but  I know  one  house 
in  particular  which  is  at  sixes  and  sevens 
the  whole  week  long.  The  poor  man  some- 
times comes  to  our  house  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  it.  He  calls  it 
hanging  out  the  flags  of  distress. 

Mrs.  Edwards. — “ But  do  you  know  there 
is  a new  way  of  washing  invented  now  ? I 
saw  an  advertisement  of  it  in  the  news- 

^M  rs  B.— “ I should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  it  is  just  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  one 
that  I have  had  in  my  possession  at  least 
twenty  years.  If  I can  lay  my  hand  upon 

it  1 will  show  it  you . 1 i ere  ll  18<  jn  !'U’ 

housekeeping  common -place  hook  ; I had  l 
from  A—,  in  Berkshire.  Almost  every 
family  there  adopted  it,  and  it  was  made 
just  as  much  talk  of  as  this  can  be  now. 
Ingredients— soap,  either  soft  or  yellow, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  ; soda,  a quarter 
of  a pound  ; quicklime,  half  a pound.  1 our 
over  the  soap  and  soda  half  a gallon  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  stir  or  whisk  it  to  a good 
lather.  About  the  same  quantity  is  to  be 
poured  over  the  lime,  which  must  be  quite 
fresh.  If  it  do  not  hiss,  bubble,  and  crac  £ 


when  the  water  reaches  it,  the  virtue 
gone.  When  this  liquor  is  quite  clear,  pour 
it  steadily  off,  add  it  to  the  other  mixture 
stir  them  well  together,  and  put  into  the 
copper  with  as  much  water  as  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  quantity  of  clothes  to  be 
washed.  Unless  the  wash  is  large,  all  the 
clothes  to  be  washed  may  be  put  m the 
copper  at  the  same  time,  the  coarsest  and 
dirtiest  at  the  bottom.  Collars  and  wrist- 
bands or  shirts,  and  feet  of  stockings,  should 
be  previously  rubbed  a little,  but  no  other 
rubbing  is  required;  four  hours  is  a sufficient 

time  to  boil.”  ,r 

Mrs.  G.— “ Four  hours  ! W hy,  Mis. 

Saunders  told  me  twenty  minutes  ! ” 

Mrs  B — “ Four  hours  is  what  my  re- 
ceipt says — ‘ or,’  it  adds,  ‘ if  more  conve- 
nient, the  clothes  may  be  put  in  overnight, 
and  the  copper  made  to  boil  up ; then  nil 
the  copper-hole  with  small  coal  and  cinders, 
and  leave  it  all  night.’  In  the  morning 
light  the  fire  and  boil  up  once  more,  when 
tlie  linen  will  be  sufficiently  done:  wring 
it  out  of  the  liquor,  and  rinse  in  hot  water, 

Airs.  G.— “ Well,  did  you  ever  try  it? 

Mrs.  B.— “I  did  not  try  it  myself,  be- 
cause at  that  time  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  out  our  washing,  and  since  we  have 
taken  to  wash  at  home,  it  has  scarcely 
occurred  to  my  recollection  till  I was  lately 
reminded  of  it ; but  my  opposite  neighbour 
at  that  time  tried  it;  she  did  not  find  it 
answer — I fancy  with  her  it  had  not  a fair 
trial ; the  servants  set  themselves  against 
it,  and  most  likely  she  did  not  look  much 
into  it  herself.  Another  friend  of  mine, 
who  then  kept  a ladies’  school  in  A — , prac- 
tised it  for  several  years  with  success,  and  I 
very  well  know  that  it  is  the  method  con- 
stantly practised  in  Norfolk.  A friend  of 
mine  who  settled  in  that  county  some  twenty 
years  ago,  a thoroughly  domestic  managing 
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young  woman,  found  that  the  people  she 

th  u nl'Cd  Were,  U\tlle  habit  of  proceeding  on 
h ^nd»  though  very  Afferent  from 

h-  , f U ^f°re  been  aoeustomed  to,  as  on 
tmil  she  found  it  answer,  she  readily  adopted 
dauohter-in-law,  too,  who  comes 
fiom  those  parts,  tells  me  she  always  has 
ncr  children  s white  clothes  done  in  that 
manner,  just  rubbing  the  feet  of  the  cotton 
socks  overnight,  and  leaving  them  in  soak, 
ana  m the  morning  boiling  the  whole  with 

"da>  and  «»• 

roUhe  llll“k tbe lime 

Norfolk  friend  says  she 
lias  not  found  it  so,  and  also  the  lady  I 
mentioned  at  A-  who  kept  a ladies’  school. 

hey  both  think  the  lime-water  less  de- 
structive  than  the  hard  rubbing  which  this 
method  gets  rid  of.” 

G— ‘‘But  to  talk  of  boiling  all 
the  things  at  once!  I am  sure  mv  sn-eat 
washes  could  not  be  got  into  the  copper  at 
three  or  four  tunes  filling.”  1 

Mrs.  E.— ‘‘If  I am  not  mistaken  Mrs. 
oaunders  said  the  same  stuff  would  serve  for 
boiling  up  three  times.” 

tvwi'%  t!len’  3'0U  know,  this 

method  can  only  be  applied  to  white  things  ; 

all  coloured  and  woollen  things  must  be  done 
separately.” 

Mrs.  G.— “ That  had  not  struck  me  ; but 
i suppose  they  must.  I have  more  than 
once  had  both  coloured  things  and  flannels 
spoiled  by  the  use  of  only  a little  soda.  But 
if  they  required  to  be  washedseparately,  how 
is  it  possible  that  a great  wash  can  be  got 
through  by  one  servant  before  breakfast?” 
Mrs.  B.— “I  venture  to  say  it  is  not 
possible,  unless  she  was  up  all  night  to  do  it, 
or  that  breakfast  was  deferred  till  Monday, 
neither  of  which  is  a reasonable  supposition. 

. .sides,  N the  washing  itself  were  done,  it 
is  nonsense  to  talk  of  being  at  leisure  to  sit 
down  to  needlework.  If  the  mistress  were 
a fine  lady  who  took  no  share  in  household 
business,  she  might  sit  down  toneedlework 
or  music,  or  whatever  else  she  pleased;  or 
go  out  to  pay  morning  visits  if  she  like  it 
better,  let  the  washing  be  done  whichever 
way  it  might.  But  if  she  was  really  a do- 
mestic manager,  she  would  not  need  to  be 
told  that  when  the  clothes  are  out  of  the 
washing-tub  there  are  yet  many  things  to 
be  done  before  the  wash  is  got  up,  ' and 
both  mistress  and  maid  must  move  about 
briskly  if  they  would  got  through  them 
before  night,  hanging  out,  taking  in,  starch- 


ing, folding;  to  say  nothing  of  mangling 
oning,  airing  off,  and  putting  away;  which 

menf  fami,j; ’ wil[  give  full  eroploy- 

ment  for  a second  day.  If  the  plan  be  a 

good  one,  it  is  a great  saving  of  labour  in 
the  matter  of  rubbing  and  in  the  quantity 
of  soap  required;  but  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  any  other  respect.  But  many  people 
ai  e apt,  when  they  have  learnt  anything 
5°,  > t0  make  too  much  of  it;  and  thatraises 
talse  expectations  m some,  who  hope  to  find 
it  good,  for  everything,  and  leads  others  to 
reject  it  with  prejudice,  as  if  it  were  good 
for  nothing.”  b 

t ,E- — 7, wash  is  next  week,  and 

I should  really  like  to  try  the  plan,  if  Vou 
will  give  me  leave  to  copv  your  receipt.” 
Mrs.  B.— ‘‘Clearly,  it  is  quite  at 'your 
service,  and  I think  I shall  try  it  myself  ” 

* * * 4 J * ' 

Mrs.  Bird.  “Well,  Mrs.  Grant,  I sup- 
pose you  have  tried  the  washing  experiment. 
How  did  you  find  it  answer.” 

Mrs.  Grant.— “Oh,  don’t  ask  me:  lam 
quite  vexed  to  think  of  it.  My  wash  was 
a complete  chapter  of  accidents.” 

Mrs.  Edwards.— “ But  do  tell  us  about  it- 
it  is  nothing  between  ourselves,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  we  should  succeed  so 
well  the  first  time  as  when  we  have  had 
a little  more  experience.” 

Mrs.  G.— “ Well,  the  first  thing  that  I 
was  wrong  m,  and  which,  indeed,  ran 
through  the  whole  business  and  thwarted 
it  at  every  turn,  was  doing  it  at  an  unsuit- 
able time.  I had  fixed  my  time  for  washin°- 
and  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  off,  thought 
was  ill  myself,  and  had  company  in  the 
house.  So  I could  not  be  about  to  see  to  it 
myself.  My  servant  and  washerwoman 
might  have  got  along  tolerably  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  anything  fresh  is  sure  to 
put  them  out,  and  they  did  not  do  half  so 
well  as  usual.  'Ihey  kept  teasing  mo  with 
complaints  of  all  manner  of  difficulties. 
Where  were  they  to  get  lime  ? flow  were 
they  to  get  the  exact  weight  of  things  (we 
don’t  happen  to  have  a pair  of  scales  in  the 
house,  but  I certainly  will  get  n pair,  they 
are  handy  for  so  many  purposes)  ? and  what 
vessels  could  they  have  to  put  the  things  in  ? 
Instead  of  being  done  before  breakfast,  it 
was  almost  dinner-time  before  the  clothes 
were  got  into  the  copper;  then  the  woman 
went  away  and  let  the  copper  fire  out.  At 
last,  when  one  portion  of  the  linen  was  boiled 
enough,  they  had  no  hot  water  ready  to 
scald  them.” 

“ Mrs.  E. — That  is  a difficulty.  We  happen 
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to  have  two  coppers,  but  those  who  have  not 
a second  copper  want  a large  kettle,  oi  otnei 
vessel  free  from  grease,  and  must  have 
another  tire  at  command  for  heating  it.  Lt 
strikes  me  that  even  the  number  of  vessels 
required  would  render  the  plan  unsuitable 
to  poor  people,  who  have  but  few  con- 
veniences. But  do  tell  us  how  you  got  over 

your  difficulties.”  , . 

Mrs.  G.— •“  Well,  by  the  help  of  chips 
and  bellows,  and  tea-kettles,  hot  watei 
was  obtained  and  the  first  linen  scalded. 
Then  for  a little  while  things  seemed  to  be 
going  on  tolerably  well.  The  first  lot  was 
hung  out,  and  by  that  time  the  second  lot 
was  ready ; and  these  things  when  dry  looked 
tolerably'  well.  But  I suppose,  for  the  third 
boiling,  either  the  copper  was  crammed  too 
full,  or  the  liquor  was  too  much  reduced, 
and  night  came  on,  and  the  weather  next 
day  was  unfavourable  for  drying;  and  one 
wav  or  another  the  whole  was  so  bcmuddled, 
that  when  1 put  away  the  linen  almost  a 
week  afterwards,  I could  not  help  saying, 

‘Oh,  worse  for  mending — wash’d  to  fouler  stains  1 


Now  I have  candidly  told  you  my  story, 
though  I am  really  ashamed  of  it ; hut  I 
shall  try  again.  This  was  not  a fair  trial 
— things  mav  turn  out  better  next  time. 
Come,  Mrs.  Edwards,  let  us  hear  how  you 
succeeded.” 

Mrs.  E.— “ Why,  pretty  well ; I had  good 
weather  for  drying,  and  was  able  to  attend 
to  it  myself.  ’ It  certainly  is  a saving  of 
labour,  but  I think  not  so  great  as  is  repre- 
sented. The  things  really  dirty  require 
good  rubbing  and  soaping  before  they  are 
boiled,  or  the  stains  will  be  boiled  in.  I 
tried  this  with  some  things  of  little  value  ; 
some  of  them  were  thoroughly  rubbed  and 
some  only  slightly  rubbed,  and  the  difference 
in  appearance  between  the  two  when  got  up 
clearlv  proves,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction, 
which  of  those  plans  is  the  best.  I he  things 
when  dry  were  of  a good  colour,  hut  they 
have  an  unpleasant  sticky  feel,  like  new 
calico.  That  is  the  principal  fault  I find 
with  the  method.” 

Mrs.  G.— “ But  how  did  you  manage  to 
have  fresh  hot  water  ready  for  scalding 
them  ?” 

Mrs.  E. — “ By  having  my  second  copper 
lit.  This  was  filled  with  rain-water,  with 
which  the  flannels  and  coloured  things  were 
washed,  while  the  white  things  were  boiling 
in  the  other  copper,  and  plenty  of  clean  hot 
water  remained  for  scalding  them  when  they 
came  out  of  the  water.  But  I want  to  hear 
Mrs.  Bird's  story.”.^  


Mrs.  B. — “ My  story  agrees  pretty  well 
with  yours.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me 
very  fond  of  trying  experiments,  when  I 
tell  you  I have  tried  it  three  times — once 
according  to  Mrs.  Saunders’s  method,  once 
according  to  the  old  recipe  from  A—,  and 
once  with,  what  I thought,  some  little  im- 
provements of  my  own.” 

Mrs.  G.— “ Do  let  us  hear  all  about  it. 

Mrs.  B.— “The  first  time  I had  half  a 
pound  each  of  soap  and  soda,  and  only  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lime,  lhe  lime  was 
what  I felt  rather  in  fear  of,  so  I thought  it 
best  to  begin  on  a small  scale.  Over  the 
soda  I poured  half  a gallon  of  boiling  water, 
and  about  a quart  on  the  lime  in  another 
vessel.  Then  I boiled  the  soap  in  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  having  poured  that  out 
in  a third  vessel,  I put  the  other  two  (the 
lime  and  soda)  into  the  same  saucepan,  and 
boiled  them  togethertwenty  minutes.  Mean- 
while my  servant  was  putting  the  linen  in 
soak,  rubbing  the  dirtiest  parts  with  a little 
soap.  She  also  put  ten  gallons  of  water  into 
the  copper,  and  laid  the  fira  ready  for  light- 
ing, for  we  had  a mind  to  try  whether  it 
could  be  got  up  so  early  as  whs  said.  Next 
morning,  the  fire  was  lit  at  five  o’clock,  and 
the  soap -water  and  the  other  mixture  added 
to  the  water.  The  lime  and  soda  water  we 
strained  through  a hair  sieve,  pouring 
steadily  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment. 
While  the  copper  was  heating,  she  wrung 
out  the  things  that  had  been  put  a- soak ; 
and  had  them  quite  ready  to  put  in  the 
copper  as  soon  as  the  water  boiled.  It  was 
now  getting  to  six  o’clock.  The  tea-kettle 
boiled,  and  I thought  it  would  do  us  both 
more  good  to  have  our  breakfast  than  to 
wait  for  it ; so  I made  the  coffee,  and  filled 
the  kettle  up  again,  which,  with  a tin  boiler 
that  is  never  used  for  anything  greasy,  was 
hot  against  we  wanted  to  scald  the  linen. 
By  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  the 
linen  had  boiled  its  time.  The  second 
batch  was  put  in  the  copper  at  a quarter  to 
seven,  and  the  third  at  half-past  seven.  By 
half- past  eight  the  copper  was  emptied  of 
that  liquor.  It  was  then  filled  with  water 
only,  for  flannels  and  coloured  things.  I 
am  sure  my  servant  washed  well,  from  five 
o’clock  to  nine  : and  as  to  hanging  out,  I 
did  it  all  myself ; but  she  had  then  to  do 
the  remainder  of  the  washing.  However, 
it  was  all  done  and  cleared  away  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  that  is  very  agreeable.  The  day 
being  fine,  the  drying  and  folding  were 
finished  before  tea.  Now,  I will  honestly  say 
that  I could  have  gone  to  the  Town  Hall  that 
evening  without  neglecting  anything  at 
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liome,  and  without  being  too  tired  to  attend 
to  what  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  the 
lecture,  which  I could  not  do  when  I washed 
on  the  old-fashioned  plan.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  being  at  leisure  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  at  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon.” 

. Mi's*  E. — “ To  bo  sure  there  is : any  prac- 
tical person  must  know  that  the  one  is  im- 
practicable, and  would  be  fully  satisfied  in 
attaining  the  other.  But  your  second  ex- 
periment ?” 

Mrs.  B. — “Well,  as  to  preparing  the  in- 
gredients, I proceeded  just  according  to  the 
old  recipe  that  I gave  you ; soap,  three 
quarters  of  apound ; soda,  quarter  of  a pound ; 
lime,  half  a pound.  But  I did  not  have  the 
linen  put  a-soak  overnight ; the  copper  was 
filled  with  soft  water,  and  the  fire  laid 
for  lighting,  and  lit  as  before  at  five  o’clock. 
When  the  water  boiled,  I had  it  poured  into 
tubs,  for  washing  the  coloured  things  and 
flannels ; then  sufficient  water  and  the  other 
ingredients  were  put  in  for  the  fine  washing. 
While  the  first  copper  was  heating,  the 
servant  rubbed  the  collars  and  wristbands, 
and  other  things  that  required  it,  but  did 
not  wet  things  that  were  but  slightly  soiled. 
While  the  second  copper  boiled  we  had 
breakfast,  and  during  the  four  hours  that 
the  linen  was  in  the  copper,  the  flannels 
and  coloured  things  were  all  washed  and 
hung  out,  some  of  them  taken  down  and 
folded.  The  water  for  scalding  was  ready 
as  before  in  the  kettle  and  boiler,  and  was 
being  used  at  eleven  o’clock ; all  the  wash 
was  hung  out  before  dinner.  I do  not  know 
that  one  of  these  plans  was  preferable  to  the 
other;  the  work  was  finished  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  linen  looked  equally  well,  verv 
white  and  clean  ; but,  as  Mrs.  Edwards  ob- 
served, they  had  an  unpleasant  sticky  feel. 

I need  not  detain  you  long  over  my  third 
experiment.  I dissolved  the  soda  and  soap 
separately,  and  am  inclined  to  think  there  is 


l an  advantage  in  doing  so.  Begin  by  heating 
plain  water,  sufficient  not  only  to  wash  the 
coloured  things  and  flannels,  but  also  to 
first  the  white  things,  not  considerably  to 
soap,  nor  laboriously  to  rub  them,  as  under 
the  old  system,  but  rub  and  soap  the  parts 
that  especially  require  it,  and  for  the  rest 
to  do  little  more  than  wet  and  wring  them 
out.  When  the  copper  with  the  other  in- 
gredients boiled,  the  white  things  were 
thi own  in  as  fast  as  they  were  ready,  and 
the  coarser  things  remained  in  soak;  an 
hour’s  boiling  proved  sufficient  for  the 
lighter,  cleaner  things.  T\rhen  they  were 
removed,  the  rest  were  put  into  the  copper, 
and  boiled  on  till  all  the  rest  were  finished. 
But  here  is  the  main  difference — all  the 
things  were  rinsed  in  cold  spring  water, 
blued,  which  I very  much  prefer  to  hot. 
The  things  look  exceedingly  well,  and  are 
quite  free  from  the  sticky  feel.  The  con- 
clusion I come  to  is  this — that  for  things 
slightly  soiled,  the  plan  in  either  of  its  forms 
answers  exceedingly  well.  I can  quite  sup- 
pose that  for  the  dresses  of  board  ng-school 
young  ladies  it  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
For  rougher,  dirtier  things,  the  method  so 
far  answers  as  to  require  less  rubbing  than 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  washing;  but  it 
does  not  supersede  rubbing  altogether,  nor 
to  the  degree  professed  in  the  advertise- 
ments; the  grand  secret  amounts  to  little 
more  than  any  woman  of  common  sense 
would  find  out  for  herself— that  all  things 
do  not  require  equal  rubbing.  I think  cold- 
water  rinsing  is  decidedly  preferable  to  hot, 
and,  in  addition  to  it,  better  still.  Finally, 
in  order  to  effect  the  business  as  quickly  as 
possible,  there  must  be  plan  and  contrivance 
to  make  matters  chime  in  together,  as  to 
heating  water  and  carrying  on  the  washing 
of  those  articles  to  which  the  lime  and  soda 
are  not  applicable,  that  all  may  be  done 
together.” 


SPEAK 

Nat,  speak  no  ill : a kindly  word 
Can  never  leave  a stiuer  behind; 

And  oh ! to  breathe  each  talk  we’ve  heard 
Is  far  beneath  a noble  mind. 

Full  oft  a better  seed  is  sown 
By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan; 

For  if  but  lit  tic  good  be  known, 

Still  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide— 
Would  fain  another's  faults  efface. 

How  can  it  pleasure  human  pride 
To  prove  humanity  but  base? 


NO  ILL. 

No ; let  us  reach  a higher  mood — 

A nobler  estimate  of  man ; 

Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good, 
And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill,  but  lenient  be 
To  others'  failings  as  your  own  ; 

If  you’re  the  first  a fault  to  -ee. 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 

For  life  is  but  a passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  bow  brief  its  span; 

Then  oil!  the  little  time  we  stay, 
Let’s  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 
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LIVE  AND  LEARN. 


How  do  you  hang  up  your  dresses,  gentle 
reader?  Probably  like  ninety-nine  English 
and  Scotch  women  in  a hundred,  either  by 
one  sleeve  or  both  (if  you  have  pegs  to 
spare),  while  a cloak  wiil  be  hooked  on  by 
or  under  the  collar,  and  when  it  falls  down, 
which  probably  it  will,  be  hung  up  again 
with  rather  more  of  the  material  crumpled 
up  over  a hook  than  it  had  before,  but  not 
in  security  after  all. 

But,  supposing  you  can  have  a nicely- 
made  dress  from  a nice  French  dress-maker, 
you  would  find  proper  loops  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hanging  up  the  garment,  either 
at  the  waist  or  at  the  tops  of  the  inside  of 
the  sleeves.  For  a cloak,  the  silk  loop 
would  be  placed  beneath  the  collar  inside, 
as  is  done  by  good  English  tailors  with 


gentlemen’s  overcoats.  I think  all  persons 
would  find  the  expedient  of  the  loops  for  all 
dresses  a great  improvement  upon  the 
o-eneral  fashion  of  unsafe  and  untidy  dan- 
! glings  necessitated  by  the  want  of  them  ; and 
dress-makers  who  wish  to  acquire  a repu- 
tation for  41  knowing  what  s what,  could 
not  do  better  than  add  loops  d la  Frangais 
(in  the  French  mode),  without  being  par- 
ticularly requested  so  to  do.  All  dresses 
left  hanging  in  a room  should  be  covered 
with  a cloth  or  curtain.  Cloaks  and  dresses 
exposed  to  rough  or  out-of-door  wear,  and 
destined  to  keep  other  gar  ments  clean,  should 
not  be  turned  inside  out ; that  which  comes 
near  the  finer  dresses  beneath  being  what  is 
really  of  most  importance  to  preserve  from 
dust  or  accident. 


GOLD  FISH : 

THEIR  HISTORY  ANT)  TREATMENT. 


Gold  and  silver  fish,  though  slightly  differ- 
ing in  colour,  are  identically  of  the  same 
species,  being  a variety  of  the  Cgprinidcc,  or 
carp  tribe,  and  are  known  to  naturalists  as 
the  Cgprinus  auratus — golden  carp — of  Lin- 
meus.  Originally  natives  of  China,  the  date 
of  their  introduction  into  this  country  is 
variously  stated  by  different  authors. 

The  years  1611,  1691,  and  1728  are  in- 
dividually recorded  as  the  precise  period  in 
which  they  were  first  brought  to  England. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  introduced  at 
the  two  earlier  dates,  but  becoming  extinct, 
they  were  subsequently  re-introduced  at  the 
later  period,  and  have,  since  that  time,  been 
permanent  residents  among  us.  France 
acquired  them  later  : the  first  seen  in  that 
country  was  sent  thither  as  a present  to 
the  beautiful  but  depraved  Madame  Pom- 
padour. 

Gold  fish  must  have  been  introduced  into 
Portugal  at  a very  early  period,  probably 
immediately  after  the  renowned  Vasco  de 
Gama  discovered  the  route  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  for  they 
appear  to  be  completely  naturalized  in  that 
corner  of  the  great  European  peninsula,  and 
abound  in  most  of  the  Lusitanian  rivers, 
from  whence  they  are  brought  to  England 
in  trading  vessels  from  Lisbon,  St.  Ubes, 
and  other  ports,  in  large  tubs  and  jars,  and 
may  be  purchased  very  cheaply  from  the 
Portuguese  seamen  before  they  get  into  the 


hands  of  the  Jew  dealers.  They  have  also 
been  introduced  and  naturalized  in  the  is- 
land of  Mauritius,  where  they  now  abound 
in  fish-ponds  and  streams,  and  are  served 
up  at  table  as  a delicate  bonne  louche,  with 
the  other  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  country, 
to  the  increase  of  which  they  are  considered 
to  be  very  inimical,  from  their  greedily  de- 
vouring the  spawn  and  young  fry. 

The  Chinese  are  exceedingly  fond  of  keep- 
ing gold  fish;  and  though  rat  ragofit  and 
puppy  pie  are  choice  dishes  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  we  have  never  heard  of  them  eating 
their  golden-coloured  little  piscine  favourites, 
as  the  epicures  of  the  Mauritius  rejoice  to  do. 
The  choicest  and  most  beautiful  kinds  are 
taken  from  a small  lake  in  the  province  of 
Che-Kyang.  Every  person  above  the  lowest 
class  keeps  them  for  amusement,  either  in 
beautifully- decorated  porcelain  vessels,  or 
in  the  small  basins  that  ornament  the  court- 
yards of  the  Chinese  houses.  The  beauty 
of  their  colours,  and  their  lively  motions, 
give  great  entertainment,  especially  to  the 
females,  whose  pleasures,  from  the  policy 
and  customs  of  the  “Flowery  Land,”  are 
exceedingly  limited.  The  Chinese  have 
them  so  well  trained,  that  they  will  come  at 
the  sound  of  a whistle  to  receive  food  from 
the  hands  of  their  mistresses. 

With  all  the  boasted  knowledge  of  modern 
Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  germs,  at  least, 
of  our  most  important  discoveries,  such  as 
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gunpowder,  the  mariner’s  compass,  and  even 
electricity,  were  many  centuries  ago  known 
to  the  Chinese  ; also  the  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  tish,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
exciting  such  an  intense  interest,  both  in  a 
scientific  end  economical  point  of  view,  has 
been  8ui»jssfully  practised  in  China  from 
time  immemorial,  particularly  so  for  the 
increase  and  multiplication  of  gold  fish. 

At  a certain  season  of  the  year  a vast 
number  of  small  trading  junks  may  be  seen 
in  the  great  river  Yang-Tse-Kiang,  busily 
engaged  in  purchasing  the  spawn  of  these 
fish.  Towards  the  month  of  May  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  fisheries  inclose  the  river  in 
several  places  with  mats  and  hurdles.  The 
inclosures  altogether  occupy  an  extent  of 
about  thirty  miles,  leaving  only  a space  in 
the  middle  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels. The  spawn  of  the  fish,  which  a Chi- 
nese can  discern  at  first  sight,  though  a 
stranger  could  perceive  no  traces  of  it  in 
the  water,  is  stopped  by  the  mats  and  hur- 
dles; the  water  mixed  with  the  spawn  is 
then  drawn  up,  and  after  it  has  been  put 
into  large  earthenware  jars,  is  sold  to  the 
merchants,  who  afterwards  transport  it  to 
all  phrts  of  the  empire.  This  water  is  sold 
by  measure,  and  purchased  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  stocking  their  ponds. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  gold  fish 
would  not  breed  in  this  country,  and  this 
unsupported  idea  caused  a very  large 
annual  importation,  and  a correspondingly 
high  price ; but  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  they  will  freely  multiply  in  small 
ponds,  or  even  tanks,  if  a few  fagots  be 
thrown  in,  so  as  to  afford  a sheltered  place 
for  them  to  deposit  their  spawn,  more  par- 
ticularly so  if  the  temperature  of  the  water 
can  by  ai*y  means  be  maintained  at  an 
elevation  above  the  ordinary  mean. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  manufacturing 
districts,  where  there  is  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  cold  water  for  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  employed  in  the  engines,  recourse 
is  had  to  what  are  called  engine-dams,  or 
ponds,  into  which  the  water  from  the 
sleam-engine  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of 
being  cooled.  In  these  dams,  the  average 
temperature  of  which  is  about  eighty  de- 
grees, it  is  common  to  keep  gold  tish  ; and 
it  is  a notorious  fact  that  they  multiply  in 
these  situations  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
ponds  of  lower  temperature,  exposed  to  the 
variations  of  the  climate.  Three  pairs  of 
this  species  were  put  into  one  of  these  dams, 
where  they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  their  progeny,  which 
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were  accidentally  poisoned  by  verdigris 
mixed  with  the  refuse  tallow  from  the 
engine,  were  taken  out  by  wheelbarrows- 
ful. 

Gold  fish,  by  the  way,  are  by  no  means 
useless  inhabitants  of  such  dams,  as  they 
consume  the  refuse  grease,  which  otherwise 
would  impede  the  cooling  of  the  water  by 
accumulating  on  its  surface. 

We  may  here  observe  a fact  in  natural 
history  not  very  generally  known,  that  fish 
can  bear  extraordinary  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture. Humboldt  and  Boupland,  when  tra- 
velling in  South  America,  saw  fish  thrown 
up  alive  from  the  crater  of  a volcano  in  the 
course  of  its  explosions,  along  with  water 
and  heated  vapour,  that  raised  the  thermo- 
meter to  two  hundred  and  ten  degrees — 
only  two  degrees  below  the  boiling  point ! 
Again,  fish,  when  frozen  with  ice  into  a 
solid  mass,  have  been  brought  to  life  when 
gently  thawed.  Indeed,  an  instance  is  on 
record  of  a frozen  gold  fish  being  thus  re- 
stored. 

The  extreme  elegance  of  form  of  the  gold 
fishes,  the  splendour  of  their  scaly  covering, 
the  ease  and  agility  of  their  movements,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  kept 
alive  in  very  small  vessels,  place  them  in 
the  first  elass  of  our  most  pleasing  and 
desirable  domestic  pets.  They  even  recom- 
mend themselves  by  another  agreeable 
quality — that  of  appearing  to  entertain  an 
affection,  not  only  for  their  keeper,  but 
also  for  each  other.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  most 
interesting  “ Gleanings  on  Natural  His- 
tory/’ informs  us  that  a lady  who  kept  two 
of  these  fish  in  a glass  globe  gave  one 
away  to  a friend,  and  that  the  other  imme- 
diately refused  to  eat,  and  showed  other 
evident  symptoms  of  unhappiness,  until 
its  companion  was  restored,  when  it  frisked 
about  its  glass  prison,  apparently  in  the 
highest  of  glee  and  good  spirits. 

Indeed,  few  objects  can  be  more  orna- 
mental or  amusing  than  a glass  globe  con- 
taining gold  fish.  The  double  refractions 
of  the  glass  and  water  represent  them,  wbten 
in  motion,  in  a most  beautiful  variety  of 
sizes,  shades,  and  colours,  while  the  two 
mediums,  glass  and  water,  assisted  by  Ihe 
concavo-convex  form  of  the  vessel,  magnify 
and  distort  them ; besides,  we  have  the 
gratification  of  introducing  another  element 
and  its  beautiful  inhabitants  into  our  very 
parlours  and  drawing-rooms. 

Some  persons,  however,  exhibit  their  gold 
fish  in,  to  say  the  least,  a very  extraordinary 
manner.  They  have  a hollow  globe  in  the 
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interior  of  the  one  containing  the  fish,  and 
in  this  hollow  globe  they  put  a canary,  or 
other  small  cage  bird,  which  appears  to  be 
hopping  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  while  the 
fish  are  swimming  in  a circle  round  it.  This 
conceit,  as  our  ancestors  would  have  termed 
it,  is  tasteless  and  unnatural,  and,  in  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  richly  deserves  the 
severest  reprobation. 

Though  gold  fish  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  kept  in  glass  globes,  yet 
we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  they 
are  very  unsuitable  dwellings  for  them. 
Just  let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  con- 
ditions which  arc  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  and  even  the  existence  of  fish, 
and  we  shall  find  that  a glass  globe,  how- 
ever beautiful  they  may  appear  in  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  inappropriate  of  vessels  for 
keeping  them  in.'  In  the  first,  place,  they 
require  abundance  of  air.  Now,  scarcely 
any  other  shape  than  a globular  one  con- 
tains so  much  water  with  so  little  exposure 
to  the  air.  Fish,  too,  require  shade, 
not  when  we  choose  to  give  it  to  them, 
but  when  they  feel  the  want  of  it ; and  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  all  day  long 
a glass  globe  is  in  a blaze  of  light.  Still 
more,  the  water  in  a globe  must  be  daily 
changed,  consequently  the  fish  must  be 
lifted  out  either  by  the  hand  or  a small  net; 
and  it  is  uterly  impossible,  however  careful 
we  may  be,  to  handle  or  net  these  delicate 
little  struggling  creatures  without  injuring 
them  at  one  time  or  another.  Indeed,  we 
find — and  we  have  had  no  little  experience 
in  the  management  of  gold  fish — that  when 
we  take  a few  from  our  store  pond,  and  put 
them  in  globes,  they  very  soon  begin  to  lose 
their  brilliant  colours,  become  diseased,  and 
die.  The  large  dealers  in  these  fish  are  well 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  keep  constantly 
shifting  from  the  pond  to  the  globe,  and  vice 
versd. 

"Where  there  can  be  a contrivance  made 
for  letting  a flow  of  water,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  say  a drop  a minute,  in  and  out  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  fish,  the  water  will 
not  require  to  be  changed ; and  a small 
water  plant,  say  the  very  curious  Vallisneria 
spiralis,  would  afford  the  required  shade. 
The  most  eligible  and  interesting  method  of 
keeping  gold  fish,  however,  is  in  the  aquatic 
vivarium  invented  by  Mr.  Warrington  ; and 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  a full  descrip- 
tion, with  an  engraving,  in  No.  14,  “ Home 
Companion,”  18o3. 

But  as  a globe  will  be  ever  the  most  popu- 
lar domicile  for  these  fish,  we  shall  give  a 


few  directions  respecting  how  they  should 
be  treated  in  it.  When  purchasing  a globe 
procure  as  wide-mouthed  a one  as  possible, 
and  subsequently  never  let  it  be  more  than 
three  parts  full  of  water.  By  these  means 
you  will  secure  as  much  air  for  the  fish  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Keep  the 
globe  also  in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  room, 
never  letting  it  be  in  the  sun,  nor  near  the 
fire.  Change  the  water  daily,  and  handle 
the  fish  tenderly  when  doing  so.  Some  per- 
sons, when  changing,  use  a small  net,  some 
the  hand.  We  cannot  say  which  is  the  best, 
but  would  advise  our  readers  to  use  that 
which  they  may  find  the  handiest.  Never  give 
the  fish  any  food  : all  they  require  when  in 
a globe  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  fresh  water — 
they  will  derive  sufficient  nutriment  from 
the  animalculae  contained  in  the  water. 
Numbers  of  people  kill  their  gold  fish  by 
giving  them  bread.  Now,  we  do  not  deny 
that  bread  is  good  for  gold  fish,  and  that 
they  will  eat  it,  but  the  uneaten  crumbs 
immediately  get  sour  and  deteriorate  the 
water,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fish.  One 
hint  more  : if,  on  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  find  a fish  missing,  and  can  discover 
no  traces  of  it,  you  must  not  conclude  that 
it  has  taken  wings  to  itself  and  flown  away, 
but  that  the  cat  has  hooked  it  out  with  her 
claws  and  eaten  it.  Not  that  pussy  hated 
wet  feet  less,  but  that  she  loved  fresh  fish 
more. 

Two  diseases,  being  the  most  frequent, 
may  be  pointed  out  as  the  principal  ills 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  gold  fish  to  be  heirs  to. 
Sometimes  a fish  seems  less  lively  than 
usual,  and  on  a close  inspection  will  have  a 
sort  of  mealy  look,  and,  in  a day  or  two, 
this  mealiness  will  turn  out  to  be  a parasiti- 
cal fungus.  We  have  heard  of  several  reme- 
dies for  this  very  mysterious  disease,  but 
never  found  any  of  them  of  the  slightest 
use.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  the  fish,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease,  and  throw  it  away,  for  it  will 
not  recover,  and  it  will  infect  the  others,  and 
thus  destroy  the  whole  stock.  We  would, 
however,  advise  the  inexperienced  gold  fish 
keeper,  whenever  a fish  seems  unhealthy,  to 
place  it  by  itself  for  a few  days — he  will  then 
see  whether  the  fungus  makes  its  appear- 
ance ; if  not,  the  fish  may  recover,  and  be 
returned  to  the  globe. 

I he  other  disease  is  apparently  an  affec- 
tion of  the  air-bladder,  arising  from  being 
supplied  with  too  little  air.  We  have  found 
fish  recover  from  it  when  removed  from  the 
globe  and  placed  in  a pond.  When  uudur 
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the  influence  of  this  disease  the  fish  swims 
sideways,  with  its  body  bent  as  if  its  back 
were  broken,  and  in  a short  time  dies. 
Whenever  those  symptoms  are  observed, 
the  fish  should  be  placed  in  a large  tub  of 
water,  and  a small  stream  of  water  allowed 
to  drop  into  it ; the  water,  through  dropping, 
becomes  more  aerated,  and  the  fish,  thus 
receiving  an  abundant  supply  of  air,  will 
frequently  recover. 

The  variety  of  colours  among  gold  fish 
is,  in  all  probability,  principally  caused  by 
their  being  a sort  of  semi-domesticated  ani- 
mals. The  rabbit,  pigeon,  duck,  and  many 
other  animals,  when  domesticated,  lose  the 
distinctive  markings  of  their  race,  and 
assume  a variety  of  other  colours.  The 
young  gold  fish,  also,  are  at  first  dane- 
coloured — indeed,  nearly  black,  changing 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  their  con- 
stitutional power.  Besides,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  silver-coloured  fish  are 
most  generally  old  ones.  The  reader  must 
recollect  that  size  in  fish,  as  in  men,  does 
not  always  betoken  advanced  age.  Sauvigny, 
a French  naturalist  of  the  last  century,  pub- 
lished a most  elaborate  work  on  gold  fish, 
with  coloured  representations  of  eighty-nine 
specimens,  exhibiting  almost  every  possible 
shade  or  combinatioa  of  brilliant  orange, 
silver,  and  purple. 

Not  onlv  do  these  curious  and  interesting 
fish  vary  in  colour,  but,  what  is  more  re- 
markable still,  they  vary  in  the  number  and 
size  of  their  fins  and  tails — some  having 
double  anal  fins,  others  triple  tails;  but 


when  such  anomalies  occur,  the  other  organs 
are  deficient.  Thus  the  specimens  with  tri- 
ple tails  are  sometimes  without  a vestige  of 
dorsal  fin.  Out  of  twenty- four  that  we  took 
out  of  our  pond  at  random  and  accurately 
examined,  a few  years  ago,  we  found  that  no 
two  were  exactly  alike.  Some  had  dorsal 
fius  extending  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  back;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
dorsal  fins  consisting  of  five  or  six  rays  only ; 
and  one,  to  our  amazement,  had  no  dorsal 
fin  whatever,  and  yet  preserved  its  perpen- 
dicular position  in  the  water  with  apparently 
the  same  ease  as  any  of  the  others.  As  it 
was  generally  supposed,  at  that  time,  that  a 
fish  could  no  more  preserve  its  equilibrium 
without  a dorsal  fin  than  a man  could  dance 
on  the  tight- rope  without  a head,  the  reader 
may  fancy  our  surprise,  and  readily  believe 
that  we  immediately  communicated  the  fact 
to  a scientific  friend,  when  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  celebrated  ichthyologist, 
Mr.  Yarrell,  had,  from  observing  a gold  fish 
without  a dorsal  fin,  been  induced  to  make 
some  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
proved  that  that  fin  was  not  of  the  extreme 
consequence  previously  attached  to  it. 

When  gold  fish  are  bred  in  ponds,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  young  will 
attain  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches  in 
the  first  year ; but  their  subsequent  growth 
is  much  less  rapid.  The  largest  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  from  an  authentic  source,  did 
not  exceed  ten  inches  in  length  ; the  largest 
we  have  seen  only  measured  nine. 
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EMINENT  FEMALE  BIOGRAPHY. 

FELICIA  HEMANS. 


There  are  few  modem  poets  whose  works 
have  become  such  familiar  household  words 
as  the  poems  of  Felicia  Hemans,  but  less 
so,  however,  amongst  ourselves  than  with 
our  cousins  across  the  water ; for  in  America 
her  poems  were,  if  they  do  not  now  remain, 
universally  popular.  On  many  accounts  the 
life  of  such  a writer  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting, and  we  shall  now  present  a few  of 
the  leading  facts  of  her  brief  history. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  the  daughter 
of  a Liverpool  merchant,  and  was  born 
on  the  25tn  of  September,  1793.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  was  remarkable  for 
her  extreme  beauty  and  precocious  talent. 
At  the  age  of  seven  her  father  was  un- 
successful in  business,  and  removed  to  Wales. 
Here  the  young  poetess  passed  a happy  child- 
hood, and  here  she  imbibed  that  intense  love 
of  nature  which  ever  afterwards  “ haunted 
her  like  a passion.”  She  early  began  to 
court  the  Muse,  and  in  1808  a volume 
of  her  poems  was  published;  but  it  was 
not  received  with  much  favour.  This, 
however,  did  not  discourage  her,  and  she 


continued  to  write.  In  1812  another  volume 
entitled,  “ The  Domestic  Affections,  and 
other  Poems,”  was  given  to  the  world—' the 
last  that  was  to  appear  under  her  maiden 
name,  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year  she 
exchanged  it  for  the  one  by  which  she  is 
generally  known,  her  youthful  fancy  having 
been  captivated  by  the  martial  appearance 
and  military  dress  of  a Captain  Hemans, 
of  the  army.  The  match  proved  a very  un- 
happy one,  and  after  they  had  lived  together 
six  years,  in  1818  Captain  Hemans,  whose 
health  had  been  impaired  by  a military  life, 
determined  to  try  the  effects  of  a southern 
climate,  and  went  to  Italy.  Mrs.  Hemans, 
with  her  five  boys,  repaired  to  her  ma- 
ternal roof,  and  the  two  never  met  again. 
She  continued  her  studies  in  her  rural  re- 
treat, acquiring  several  languages,  and  in 
1819  obtained  a prize  of  £50  for  the  best 
poem  upon  Sir  William  Wallace.  In  1820 
she  published  the  “ Sceptic,”  which  was 
favourably  noticed  in  the  “ Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine.”  In  June,  1821,  she 
obtained  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Royal 
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Society  of  Literature  for  the  best  poem  on 
the  subject  of  “ Dartmoor.”*  “ The  Voice 
perhaps  the  best  known  and 
the  best  appreciated  of  all  her  lyrics,  was 
written  early  in  the  year  1823.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  she  published 

The  Vespers  of  Palermo,”  a tragedy, 
which  was  considered  a failure ; and  in  1826 
appeared  her  best  poem,  “ The  Forest  Sanc- 
tuary,” which  was  brought  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  “Lays  of  Many  Lands.” 
Every  successive  year  brought  fresh  proofs 
of  her  widely-extending  fame.  In  1828 
having  suffered  the  loss  of  her  mother— an 
affliction  which  went  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul— she  removed  to  Wa- 
vertree,  near  Liverpool,  and  soon  gave 
to  the  world  “Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,” 
“National  Lyrics,”  and  other  poems.  In 
1829  she  made  a visit  to  Scotland,  and  was 
most  cordially  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

In  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October, 
1829,  appeared  an  article  on  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  from  the  masterly  pen  of 
Jeffrey,  who,  with  great  delicacy  and  dis- 
crimination, touches  upon  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  her  style.  “Almost  all  her 
poems,”  writes  this  high  authority,  “are 
rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded 
over  with  images  of  visible  beauty.  But 
these  are  never  idle  ornaments;  all  her 
pomps  have  a meaning,  and  her  flowers  and 
her  gems  are  arranged,  as  they  are  said  to 
be  among  Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the 
language  of  truth  and  passion.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  in  some  little  pieces, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  de- 
scriptive, but  are  soon  found  to  tell  'upon 
the  heart  with  a deep  moral  and  pathetic 
impression.” 

Early  in  1830  she  published  her  volume 
of  “Songs  of  the  Affections,”  and  in  the 
month  of  June  she  accomplished  a project 
which  she  had  long  had  at  heart,  of  making 
a visit  to  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  f and 

* In  a letter  to  a friend  on  the  occasion  she 
thus  pleasantly  writes:— “What  with  surprise, 
bustle,  and  pleasure,  I am  really  almost  bewil- 
dered. I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  children 
when  the  prize  was  announced  to  them  yesterday 
Arthur  sprang  from  his  ‘Latin  Exercises,’  and 
shouted,  ‘ Now  I am  sure  mamma  is  a better  poet 
than  Lord  Byron.’” 

f Of  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  she  thus  writes  : 
— “ Yesterday  I rode  round  Grasmere  and  Bydal 
Lake.  It  was  a glorious  evening,  and  the  imaged 
heavens  in  the  waters  more  completely  filled  my  | 


J?JJe  P°et  Wordsworth.  On  returning 
£!“S®»  ?jle  we”fc  Jo  reside  in  Dublin,  where 
bl0,tlei'’  MaJor  Browne,  was  settled. 
She  entered  very  little  into  the  general 
ciety  of  Dublin,  but  devoted  most  of  her 
time  to  the  education  of  her  children.  Her 
health,  however,  was  enfeebled,  so  that,  in 
her  own  language,  « the  exertion  of  writing 
became  quite  irksome.”  Early  in  1834 
appeared  her  “Hymns  for  Childhood,” 
which  was  soon  followed  by  “Scenes  and 
Hymns  of  Life,”  and  both  were  noticed  very 
favourably  m the  periodicals  of  the  dav. 
But  her  course  of  life  was  nearly  run ; a 
cold,  taken  by  being  out  too  late  in  the 
evening  terminated  in  a fever,  and  she 
breathed  her  last,  without  a pain  or  struggle 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1835.  Her  remains 
were  deposited  in  a vault  beneath  St.  Anne’s 
Chuich,  Dublin,  and  over  her  grave  some 
lines,  from  one  of  her  own  dirges,  were  in- 
scribed:— 

“ Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit,  rest  thee  now ! 

Ev  n while  with  us  thv  footsteps  trod. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high! 

They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 
No  more  may  fear  to  die.” 

If  Mrs.  Hemans’  poetry  be  not  of  the 
very  highest  order,  it  is  distinguished  for 
its  pure  fancy,  beautiful  imagery,  and  me- 
lodious versification.  Many  of  her  shorter 
pieces  and  her  lyrical  productions  are  touch- 
ing and  beautiful,  both  in  sentiment  and 
expression,  while  everything  that  she  wrote 
is  full  of  elevated  moral  feeling,  and  com- 
bines much  energy  of  thought  with  a win- 
ning grace  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  To 
this  brief  biography  we  append 


mind,  even  to  overflowing,  than  I think  any  ob- 
ject in  Nature  ever  did  before.  I could  have  stood 
in  silence  before  the  magnificent  vision  an  hour 
as  it  flushed  and  faded,  and  darkened  at  last  into’ 
the  deep  sky  of  a summer’s  night.”  Her  sonnet, 
“A  Remembrance  of  Grasmere,"  written  four 
years  afterwards,  describes  the  peculiar  colouring 
with  which  her  imagination  invested  it 

“0  vale  and  lake,  within  your  mountain  urn 
Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep ! 

Oft  doth  your  dreamy  loveliness  return. 
Colouring  the  tender  shadows  of  my  sleep 
With  light  Elysian  ; for  the  hues  that  steep 
Your  shores  in  melting  lustre  seem  to  float 
On  golden  clouds  from  spirit  lands  remote — 
Isles  of  the  blest — and  in  our  memory  keep 
Their  place  with  holiest  harmonics." 
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the  voice  op  spbing. 

come,  I come ! ye  have  called  me  long— 

; come  o’er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song; 
fe  may  trace  my  step  o’er  the  wakening  earth, 

3y  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 

3y  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 

3y  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I pass. 

have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut 
flowers 

?y  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest  bowers; 
tud  the  ancient  graves  and  the  fullcn  fanes 
ire  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 

Jut  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 

?o  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  ! 

have  passed  o’er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 
md  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth ; 

'he  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

,nd  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pasture  free, 
Lnd  the  pine  has  a fringe  of  softer  green, 
aid  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has 
been. 

have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a gentle  sigh, 
,nd  call’d  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
’rom  the  night-bird’s  lay  through  the  starry  time, 
n the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 

'o  the  swan’s  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 

Vhen  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  breaks. 

Tom  the  streams  and  founts  I have  loosed  the 
chain ; 

’hey  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 

'hey  arc  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
'hey  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest  boughs, 

'hey  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  eaves, 
.nd  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves. 

ome  forth,  0 ye  children  of  gladness,  come! 
/here  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  ho  me. 


I Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye. 

And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly: 

With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine—  I may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men. 

The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen; 

Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth, 

The  young  leaves  arc  dancing  in  breezy  mirth; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  borne ; 
Ye  niuy  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  corn; 
For  me,  I depart  to  a brighter  shore — 

Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 

I go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 

And  the  flowers  are  not  Death’s — fare  yo  well, 
farewell ! 

The  following  exquisite  “ Sabbath  Son- 
net’' was  her  last  production,  composed  on 
the  bed  of  death : — 

“How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending. 
Through  England’s  primrose  meadow  paths,  their 
way 

Toward  spire  and  tower,  ’midst  shadowy  elms  as- 
cending, 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow’d  day! 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey, 

Pour  theft  fair  children  forth ; and  hamlets  low. 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds 

heir  inmates  in  a happy  flow. 

Like  a freed  vernal  stream.  I may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound ; yet  oh,  my  God ! I bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  fill’d 
My  chasten’d  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still’d 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness." 
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If  all  happy  households,  that  is  the  hap- 
iest  where  falsehood  is  never  thought  of. 
ill  peace  is  broken  up  when  once  it  appears 
hat  there  is  a liar  in  the  house.  All  eom- 
yrt  is  gone  when  suspicion  has  once 
ntered — when  there  must  be  reserve  in 
alk  and  reservation  in  belief.  Anxious 
arents,  who  are  aware  of  the  pains  of  sus- 
icion,  will  place  generous  confidence  in 
heir  children,  and  receive  what  they  say 
reeiy,  unless  there  is  strong  reason  to  dis- 
rust  the  truth  of  any  one.  If  such  an 
ccasion  should  unhappily  arise,  they  must 
:eep  the  suspicion  from  spreading  as  long 
s possible,  and  avoid  disgracing  their  poor 
hud  while  there  is  any  chance  of  his  cure 
>y  their  confidential  assistance.  He  should 
lave  their  pity  and  assiduous  help,  as  if  lie 
yere  suffering  under  somo  disgusting  bodilv 
lisorder.  If  he  can  he  cured,  ho  will  be- 
come duly  grateful  for  the  treatment.  1 i 


the  endeavour  fails,  means  must  of  course 
be  taken  to  prevent  his  example  doing  harm ; 
and  then,  as  I said,  the  iamily  peace  is 
broken  up,  because  the  family  confidence  is 
gone.  I fear  that,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  there  are  but  few  large  families 
where  every  member  is  altogether  truthful. 
Some  who  are  not  morally  guilty  are  intel- 
lectually incapable  of  accuracy.  But  where 
all  are  so  organized  and  so  trained  as  to  be 
wholly  reliable  in  act  and  word,  they  arc  a 
light  to  all  eyes,  and  a joy  to  all  hearts 
They  are  a public  benefit,  for  they  are  a 
point  of  general  reliance ; and  they  are  pri- 
vately blessed  within  and  without.  'With- 
out, their  life  is  made  easy  by  universal 
trust;  and  within,  their  home  qnd  their 
hearts,  they  have  the  security  of  rectitude 
and  the  gladness  of  innocence.  If  we  but 
i invoke  wisdom,  she  will  come  and  multiply 
such  homes  in  our  land. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  KITCHEN  COMPANION. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  COAL. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  COAL. 

All  coal  is  essentially  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  andnitrogen.  The  quality 
of  any  coal  depends  upon  the  proportions 
whicli  it  contains  of  these  four  elementary 
ingredients, 

1.  Dry  or  Cubical  Coal. — This  species  is 
very  black  and  shiny.  It  generally  comes 
from  the  pit  in  large  masses ; and  it  burns 
freely,  with  much  flame  and  heat.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  coal  for  blast-furnaces,  but 
is  not  so  desirable  for  domestic  use. 

2.  Steam  Coal,  sometimes  called  “ Smithy 
Coal”  This  species,  which  ignites  readily, 
and  produces  comparatively  little  smoke,  is 
much  valued  for  its  excellence  in  the  furnaces 
of  steam-boilers.  It  contains  more  carbon 
than  bituminous  coal,  and  more  hydrogen 
than  anthracite. 

3.  Cannel  or  Gas  Coal. — This  species 
does  not  shine,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  a dull  appearance  before  it  is  ignited. 
When  burning,  it  emits  a most  brilliant 
flame.  As  the  roots  of  fir  are  used  instead  of 
candles  in  the  winter  nights  by  the  peasantry 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  so  this  coal  is 
made  to  answer  the  same  end  in  some  parts 
of  England,  and  also  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land. Hence  its  name,  Cannel,  the  Lanca- 
shire word  for  candle. 

4.  Bituminous  Coal. — This  species  swells 
and  cakes  when  heated.  It  is  more  abundant 
than  other  kinds,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
household  use.  Bituminous  coal,  in  a raw 
state,  is  not  suitable  for  the  blast-furnace. 

5.  Anthracite  Coal. — This  species  is  very 
black,  very  brittle,  and  very  shiny.  When 
sold,  it  is  generally  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  but  there  is  not  much  dust.  It  pro- 
duces almost  no  smoke,  and  scarcely  any 
ashes.  Where  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
price  as  bituminous  coal,  it  is  more  econo- 
mical for  domestic  purposes.  Even  where 
it  costs  more,  it  is  good  management  to  mix 
the  bituminous  and  anthracite  together. 
The  latter,  by  its  great  heat,  consumes  the 
smoke  of  the  former,  and  thus  saves  fuel. 
Two  scuttles  ought  to  be  used  in  such  a case, 
one  for  each  kind  of  coal : at  all  events,  the 
bituminous  coal,  in  order  to  effect  the  saving, 
must  be  put  below  the  anthracite,  so  that 
the  smoke  may  have  to  pass  through  the 


glowing  embers.  Anthracite  coal  is  abun- 
dant  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  Ireland  it 
is  called  Kilkenny  coal ; in  Scotland,  blind 
coal ; and  in  England,  stone  coal.  It  usually 
contains  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  pure 
carbon.  This  sort  of  coal  is  especially 
valuable  to  maltsters,  brewers,  and  millers,- 
because  it  throws  out  intense  heat,  and: 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  without  smoke. 
But  it  is  also  decidedly  economical  (where 
the  price  is  reasonable)  in  stoves  and  house-  - 
grates.  There  being  ninety  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  only  ten  per  cent,  is  left  for  smoke 
and  ashes ; whereas,  in  some  sorts  of  coal,  the 
residuum  of  ashes  amounts  to  forty  per  cent.  1 

SIX  HINTS  TO  FIRE-MAKERS  AS  TO  THE  MOST 

ECONOMICAL  METHODS  OF  KINDLING  AND: 

KEEPING  A FIRE. 

Hint  First. 

Put  a piece  of  iron  plate,  which  you 
may  get  at  any  foundry  for  fourpence  or 
sixpence,  across  the  bottom  of  your  grate, 
reaching  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  each 
side,  and  projecting  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  front.  There  will  thus  be  one 
narrow  opening  for  air  between  the  last  ', 
two  bars  at  the  bottom  grating  at  each  end 
of  the  plate,  while  the  remainder  will  be 
closed.  The  draught  upon  your  fire  will! 
thus  be  almost  entirely  from  the  front,  and 
you  will  soon  discover,  by  experience,  that 
the  present  method  of  constructing  grates,  - 
by  which  the  whole  bottom  admits  air 
through  the  bars,  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
extravagant  in  practice. 

Hint  Second. 

When  about  to  make  a fire,  let  the  grate 
be  first  half  filled  with  common  Newcastle 
coal.  Above  these  place  some  shavings  or 
waste  paper,  and  then  a few  dry  sticks  or 
splinters,  or  bits  of  charcoal  or  broken  peat. 
Lay  on  the  top  a few  of  yesterday’s  cinders, 
and,  lastly,  some  lumps  of  coal.  These  must 
not  be  shovelled  in  at  random,  but  laid  on 
carefully  by  hand.  Apply  a match  to  the 
shavings  or  paper,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
you  will  have  a cheerful  fire. 

At  first,  servants  will  object  to  this  plan, 
and  even  ridicule  it.  They  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  light  a fire  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them 
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ven  to  try  the  experiment  of  lighting  it 
rom  above.  They  cannot  believe  that  the 
Ire  ■will  work  its  way  down  into  the  mass 
if  dead  coal.  One  fair  trial,  however,  will 
atisfy  a housemaid  on  this  point ; and  she 
rill  soon  find  that  it  not  only  saves  her 
naster  an  incredible  amount  of  coal,  but 
hat  it  also  saves  her,  what  she  may  perhaps 
onsider  of  more  importance,  a vast  deal  of 
rouble.  The  bell  will  be  rung  less  fre- 
uently  for  the  coal-scuttle ; the  fire,  if  pro- 
erly  made  and  reasonably  attended  to,  will 
.ever  require  to  be  re-lighted  during  the 
ay ; there  will  be  no  soot-flakes  on  the 
irniture,  and  so  little  even  in  the  chimney 
hat  the  services  of  the  sweep  will  be  seldom 
squired.  But  if  you  would  have  as  little 
moke  as  possible,  take  heed  to  what  follows. 

Hint  Third. 

After  the  fire  has  been  made  in  the  manner 
ist  described,  let  it  be  replenished  during 
ne  day  with  anthracite , not  bituminous, 
Dal.  Anthracite  yields  no  smoke,  and 
urns  with  such  an  intense  heat  that  it  con- 
umes  any  smoke  which  rises  from  the  pitchy 
[ewcastfe  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate. 

Hint  Fourth. 

Abolish  poker  and  tongs.  [Very  few  will 
o this.]  These  time-honoured  implements 
re  worse  than  useless  when  a fire  has  been 
rade  on  the  smoke-consuming  principle. 
lIIow  no  poking,  unless  you  are  willing  to 
ave  your  coal  wasted  and  your  fire  spoiled, 
nstead  of  the  burnished,  clumsy,  steel  biped, 
rhich  is  always  in  the  way,  get  a blacksmith 
o make  for  you  a light  instrument  like  a 
ugar-tongs,  about  a foot  long,  and  without 
dngeor  joint.  If  you  are  fond  of  sitting  by 
he  fire,  and  rarely  pressed  for  time,  you  will 
nd  it  amusing,  as  well  as  economical,  to  pick 
ip  a lump  of  bituminous  coal  every  now  and 
hen,  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the  lower 
art  of  your  fire,  and  thrust  it  in  among  the 
ed  embers.  Every  time  you  do  this,  you 
rill  have  a beautiful  illustration  of  the 
moke-consuming  principle  adopted  in  a 
aore  costly  way  by  Franklin,  Cutler,  Arnott, 
nd  others.  The  black  lump  will  immediately 
>egin  to  puff  out  crude  gases  and  smoke, 
rhich  ignite  and  are  consumed  before  they 
lave  time  to  reach  the  top  of  the  fire.  You 
vill  find  the  projecting  inch  and  a half  of 
ron  plate  in  the  bottom  of  your  grate  very 
:onvenieut  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
)its  of  coal  in  this  manner  : — Just  lay  the 
:oal  on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  push  it 


in  without  disturbing  the  fire.  It  is  a good 
plan,  however,  to  thrust  in  a lump  wherever 
there  happens  to  be  a gap  in  the  burning 
mass. 

Hint  Fifth. 

Whatever  kind  of  coal  you  use,  never 
put  on  much  at  a time  when  replenishing 
the  fire.  Even  with  Newcastle  coal  you 
will  have  comparatively  little  smoke  if  you 
put  on  only  a thin  layer  about  once  in  half 
an  hour  or  so.  Busy  people  would  grudge 
this  trouble  ; but  any  one  who  has  leisure, 
and  enjoys  a good  fire,  would  do  well  to 
adopt  this  hint,  especially  if  anthracite  coal 
cannot  conveniently  be  obtained.  The  fire 
will  continue  clear  and  hot,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  fuel  be  very  much  lessened.  W hen 
a large  shovelful  of  bituminous  coal  has  been 
thrown  on  the  fire,  there  is  always  a dense 
smoke  for  some  time  ; but  when  only  a thin 
sprinkling  is  put  on,  if  the  fire  below  is  good, 
the  gases  emitted  will  produce  flame  and 
heat. 

Hint  Sixth. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hale  says — and  what  she  says 
may  be  depended  on — that  ‘ ‘ a saving  of 
nearly  one-third  of  the  coal  consumed  may 
be  made  by  the  following  easy  means:” — • 
Preserve  the  coal-ashes  which  are  usually 
thrown  away  as  worthless.  When  you  have 
a sufficient  quantity,  add  to  them  an  equal 
bulk  of  small  coal  or  coal-dust  from  your 
cellar,  and  then  pour  a little  water  on  the 
mixture.  Use  this  compost  at  the  back  part 
of  your  fire.  It  will  burn  brightly  and 
pleasantly ; only  a little  dust  will  remain 
unconsumed,  and  thus  the  trouble  of  sifting 
will  be  saved  besides. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that,  after  all, 
the  following  is 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  MAILING  A FIRE. 

If  a tolerably  good  fire  be  required — one 
nearly  filling  the  grate — having  first  cleared 
out  the  ashes,  fill  up  with  coal,  or  coal  and 
cinders,  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  grate,  then 
place  pieces  of  coal  round  the  ends  and  back 
of  the  grate,  making  a sort  of  wall  about  four 
inches  high  on  three  sides  of  the  grate,  open 
in  front : this  will  leave  a space  about  the 
size  of  half  a brick  in  the  centre.  In  this 
space  place  the  shavings,  and  over  these  very 
carefully  the  sticks  or  wood — (there  is  no 
material  for  lighting  fires  better  or  cheaper 
than  the  London  firewood  at  a halfpenny 
a bundle,  one  bundle  making  four  fires) — 
place  the  bits  of  wood  about  half  an  inch 
apart  in  one  direction,  the  ends  resting  upon 
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the  walls  of  coal  at  each  end  of  the  grate  ; 
place  little  piecesof  good  unburnt  coal  about 
the  size  of  walnuts  between  the  pieces  of 
wood,  about  half  an  inch  apart;  over  this  lay 
another  row  of  wood  crosswise,  and  bits  of 
coal  as  before,  another  bit  or  two  of  rather 
thicker  piecesof  wood  crossing  these,  and  bits 
of  coal  over  all,  and  over  these  some  good 
cinders  and  rather  larger  coal ; light  the 
shavings,  and  in  a very  short  time  there  will 
be  a good  tire  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  without  poking  or  blowing,  or  any 
further  trouble.  The  coal  wall  round  the 


three  sides  prevents  the  wood  and  coal  from 
tumbling  over,  gives  an  open  space  in  the 
centre  for  tho  air  to  enter  all  parts  of  the 
grate,  and  is,  to  use  the  military  phrase, 
the  key  to  the  position.  It  takes  no  longer 
to  make  a fire  in  this  way  than  another,  and 
saves  much  time  and  trouble  afterwards. 
"When  a small  fire  is  required,  do  not  fill  up 
the  grate  so  high  with  coal  before  lighting, 
but  let  the  fire  be  made  nearer  the  bottom, 
or  if  you  please,  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  • 
grate.  In  other  respects  proceed  exactly  as 
as  before  described. 
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TO  MAKE  A DRESS  BODY  FIT  WELL. 

A dress  not  fitting  is  so  uncomfortable  that 
what  I can  write  to  help  young  beginners 
in  the  art  of  making  a dress  fit  well  I hope 
will  be  of  use  to  many.  When  you  put  a 
body  on  the  figure,  do  not  drag  it  first  right 
and  then  left.  I can  assure  you  no  drag- 
ging or  pulling  will  ever  make  a dress  fit 
well;  neither  will  pinning  it  as  tight  as 
ever  you  can  to  the  figure  answer,  nor  the 
plan  of  putting  a piece  of  holland  on  the 
figure ; and  then  making  the  plait  is  very 
difficult  for  young  beginners.  I think  it 
requires  an  even  eye  and  long  practice  to 
make  a graceful  plait  or  plaits.  My  plan 
is  this — that  all  who  attempt  dressmaking 
should  have  at  least  six  different  size  paper 
patterns  with  plaits  already  made  in  them, 
so  that  you  can  cut  out  your  body  by  one, 
and  then  tack  it  together  and  place  it  on 
the  figure.  The  shoulder  and  under  the  arm 
are  the  principal  places  to  let  a body  out  or 
take  it  in.  Youwillnowaskmehowyou  are 
to  know  which  pattern  will  fit  Mrs.  Brown, 
or  which  will  fit  Mrs.  Jones.  You  must 
measure  your  paper  pattern  on  the  party 
you  are  going  to  fit.  Let  the  lady  keep  her 
dress  on  while  you  are  measuring  your  pat- 
teirn  down  the  shoulder  seam,  under  tho  arm 
seam,  down  front  and  back  seam,  and  from 
thence  across  the  chest  from  arm  scam  to 
arm  seam ; the  same  with  the  back.  If  one 
pattern  is  too  large  or  too  small,  try  an- 
other; practice  and  industry  will  soon  make 
you  quite  perfect.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep 
two  or  three  sizes  made  up  ready  to  fit  on ; 
but  I should  wish  you  to  measure  quite  a 
dozen  figures  before  you  venture  to  place 
a body  on  that  you  think  will  fit.  A really 
clever  dressmaker  knows  very  noarly  what 


body  will  fit  before  she  puts  it  on.  The' 
taking  the  size  of  the  waist  is  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  your  body.  I find  most  : 
fault  in  young  beginners  not  placing  the 
bosom  plaits  right;  the  plaits  should  not 
be  carried  high  over  the  bosom.  Any  one 
wishing  to  fit  well  must  consider  whether  . 
the  bosom  is  high  or  low : if  low,  the  length  . 
from  the  seam  on  the  shoulder  to  the  bosom 
plaits  will  be  longer  than  for  another  body 
whose  bosom  lays  high.  So  many  would  not  ; 
be  complaining  of  the  dress  being  tight  I 
across  the  chest  if  this  part  of  the  body  was  I 
more  attended  to : the  changes  are  often  I 
occasioned  by  stays  driving  the  human  I 
figure.  Now  and  then  you  meet  with  a 
lady  who  lets  her  figure  remain  in  its  na- 
tural position,  and  then  you  will  find  a dif-  - 
ference  in  the  fitting.  A figure  of  this  kind 
requires  more  than  all  others  to  be  well 
fitted,  and  certainly  no  pulling  will  make  it 
set  well : a figure  braced  in  stiff  stays  will 
remain  as  you  fit  it ; but  our  natural  figure,  . 
being  elastic,  requires  the  dress  body  to 
move  with,  and  yet  fit  well. 

I must  impress  on  you  to  have,  or  appear 
to  have,  all  the  confidence  you  can.  If  the 
dressmaker  appears  nervous  or  over  anxious, 
most  ladies  begin  to  doubt  her  ability,  'fry 
to  appear  cool  and  collected.  The  close 
confinement  of  the  business,  and  almost 
always  being  in  a hurry,  greatly  helps  to 
unfit  the  dressmaker  for  fitting.  Talking  | 
to  a dressmaker  while  she  is  fitting  is  a 
great  denial  to  her  doing  well ; it  ought 
never  to  bo  encouraged : let  her  mind  be 
entirely  on  what  she  is  doing. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A DRESS. 

During  my  visits  to  linendrapers’  and 
other  shops  1 have  been  much  surprised  at 
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the  strange  manner  of  women  in  buying 
things  in  general,  more  particularly  a gown. 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  previously 
formed  any  settled  idea  of  the  colour, 
quality,  or  length  of  the  material  required. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  each  of  them 
has  come  seems  to  be  this, — I have  the 
money,  and  am  going  to  buy  a gown.  Should 
a friend  ask  what  sort  of  gown,  the  answer 
invariably  is,  “Oh,  I shall  see  when  I get 
in  the  shop.”  This  is  a very  unsatisfactory 
reply.  No  woman  will  ever  be  well  dressed 
who  has  not  an  idea  of  what  she  wants 
before  she  enters  a shop.  The  variety  of 
colours  and  patterns  when  displayed  on  a 
counter  so  bewilders  the  eye  and  mind,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  choose  well,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  fatigue  it  is  to  look  and 
fidget  over  so  many  things.  Weary  and 
tired,  you  at  last  take  what  at  firstyou  could 
not  bear  to  look  at,  and  which  will  not  un- 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  the  worst  thing 
you  could  have  chosen.  I will  now  give  a 
few  hints  how  to  choose  a gown.  In  the 
first  place  consider  what  bonnet,  or  what 
shawl  or  cloak  you  are  going  to  wear  with 
the  gown  ; what  are  the  colour’s  most  be- 
coming to  you.  Do  you  mean  to  wear  the 
gown  by  candlelight  as  well  as  daylight? 
Are  you  likely  to  be  obliged  to  make  the 
dress  last  for  some  time  ? All  these  matters 
are  to  be  well  considered  before  you  go  to  a 
shop.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  be  ready  to 
ask,  “Are  we,  then,  not  to  look  at  dresses  ?” 
Certainly  you  are ; but  first  determine  in 
your  own  minds  what  sort  you  really  must 
have,  so  that  no  shopman  may  talk  you  into 
buying  what  nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
never  like.  It  is  their  business  to  sell  their 
goods;  and  remember  it  is  yours  to  lay  out 
your  money  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
annual  saving  in  a family  is  great,  by  your 
always  buying  what  you  like.  I have  known 
persons  buy  things,  and  soon  afterwards 
ecll  them  for  half  what  they  cost ; they  then 
must  deprive  themselves  of  some  article  or 
other  in  order  to  make  good  the  loss.  All 
this  has  an  effect  on  tho  temper  and  home, 
for  women  do  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
losers ; and  although  they  may  say  nothing 
about  it,  the  sore  point  is  not  forgotten. 
Many  persons  that  dress  well  are,  I find,  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  by  them  pieces  of  ma- 


terial of  various  colours ; scraps  of  ribbon, 
or  any  sort  of  material  will  do  • only  take 
care  that  the  colours  are  good— blues,  or 
browns,  or  greens;  any  and  every  plain  or 
mixed  colour.  The  pieces  will  take  up 
very  little  room  in  a box ; and  my  plan 
would  be,  whenever  I wished  to  go  shop- 
ing,  to  take  my  scraps  of  colours  out  of  tne 
ox,  and  hold  with  myself  a little  consulta- 
tion as  to  what  colour,  whether  mixed  or 
slain,  I should  prefer,  and  whether  it  would 
ae  likely  to  suit  with  the  other  parts  of  my 
dress ; and  I might  still  go  to  the  shop  for 
fashion.  What  I wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  is  this — to  know  a little  your  own 
taste  before  you  go  a shopping.  One  word 
more  on  the  subject  of  gowns : mixed  ma- 
terials never  wear  well.  A dress  to  wear 
well  should  be  all  wool,  or  all  silk,  or  all 
cotton.  The  smartest-looking  materials  are 
those  that  are  mixed;  and  those  persona 
who  purchase  them  are  the  best  customers 
a linendraper  has. 

HOW  TO  CUT  OUT  AND  FIT  A BODY. 

Measure  the  lady  you  are  going  to  fit 
with  an  inch  measure.  First,  under  the 
aim,  down  the  seam  of  shoulder,  across  the 
chest  from  seam  to  seam — I mean  the  seam 
under  the  arm.  Length  from  throat  to 
waist.  Length  of  back  to  waist.  Across 
the  back  the  same  way  as  front.  Now 
measure  your  paper  patterns.  Cut  in  com- 
mon lining  the  paper  pattern  nearest  your 
measui’e.  Leave  turnings,  or  cut  your  pat- 
tern larger  in  any  part  (if  required)  half  an 
inch.  In  making  up  your  lining  to  fit,  pin 
the  body  together  on  shoulder  and  under 
the  arm.  Tacit  the  plaits,  or  run  them  up 
with  cotton.  Take  the  lady’s  measure  over 
her  gown,  but  fit  it  on  without  it.  Before 
you  begin  to  cut,  have  a piece  of  paper 
ready  written  in  the  following  manner, 
detailing  in  inches  the  respective  measure- 
ments ; for  instance,  a middle  size  would  be 
something  near  these  proportions  : — 

Under  the  arm 8 

Shoulder  7£ 

Chest  19 

Length  of  front 17 

■Length  of  back  15 £ 

Across  the  back  15 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
May. 


and  children,  may  be  very  well  applied  to 
May  also.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  invalids, 
“ If  they  get  up  May-hill  they  will  do.” 

It  is  well  not  to  be  in  a hurry  to  believe 
that  summer  weather  comes  with  May,  and 
that  flannels  and  warm  garments  may  be 
thrown  aside. 

“ Leave  not  off  nor  rags  nor  clout 
Till  the  month  of  May  is  out.” 

If  the  language  of  this  rhyme  is  not  very 
elegant,  the  advice  is,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  experience,  and  it  is  wise  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others. 

May  dew  is  said  to  be  the  best  liquid  for 
washing  away  freckles,  and  for  giving  a 
clear  complexion.  Young  folks  that  live  in 
the  country  can  try  it  for  themselves;  it 
will  do  them  good  and  not  harm  to  be  up 
and  abroad  early  enough  to  catch  the  May 
dew  ; but  they  should  be  careful  to  keep 
their  feet  dry.  We  wish  we  could  show  all 
our  good  friends,  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  and 
labour  in  small  spaces  in  large  towns,  how 
they  might  daily  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
seeing  the  clear  blue  sky  and  the  green 
grass,  and  listening  to  the  warbling  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  many  a young  housekeeper,  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  married 
into  a town,  is,  in  fine  weather,  disposed  to 
repine  that  she  is  so  shut  in  by  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  that  she  can  scarcely  breathe 
really  fresh  air.  There  are  other  house- 
keepers who  have  married  from  towns  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  they  may  some- 
times be  heard  to  wish  that  they  could  have 
more  of  the  conveniences  and  pleasures  of 
town,  and  less  of  the  monotony  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  it  is  well  for  country- 
folks sometimes  to  peep  into  towns,  and  for 
town  folks  to  peep  into  the  country.  Per- 
haps each  may  go  home  invigorated  by  the 
change,  and  Setter  satisfied  with  her  own 
lot.  May  gives  us  light  mornings  and 
evenings;  and  by  the  exercise  of  a little | 


ay  is  the  pet  month  of  the  poets.  They 
sing  all  its  praises,  which  are  deservedly 
many ; but  they  do  not  tell  us  of  the  cold 
winds  that  so  often  prevail,  especially 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month ; or  of 
the  night  frosts  that  may  bite  the  tender 
annuals  if  not  sheltered,  and  nip  the  dahlias 
if  they  are  planted  out.  May  is  a very 
changeable  month,  and  what  we  said  of 
March,  as  regarding  the  health  of  invalids 
contrivance,  could  not  many,  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  it  practicable, 
find  their  way  for  an  hour  into  either  the 
parks  or  the  country  before  or  after  the 
hours  of  labour?  Certainly,  in  London, 
the  cheap  conveyances  must  make  it  more 
easy  to  accomplish  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  But  whether  in  town  or  in  country, 
let  every  one  endeavour  to  grow  that  very 
delightful  flower  heartsease,  which  will 
prosper  best  in  the  soil  of  content,  watered 
by  a clear  unburdened  conscience. 

Whitsun-week  is,  in  some  counties,  the 
time  looked  forward  to  by  servants  as  a time 
of  merry-making  and  changing  places, 
they  hiring  themselves  from  one  Whitsun- 
tide to  another.  And  this  reminds  us  to 
refer  to  a subject  which  is  so  often  a source 
of  bewilderment  and  sore  trouble  to  those  in 
the  middle  classes  who  have  servants,  or 
even  only  one  servant.  There  seems  to  be 
a perpetual  warfare  carrying  on  between 
mistresses  and  servants.  We  think  we 
shall  not  exceed  truth  if  we  say,  that  it  is 
not  more  than  one  family  in  fifty  that  can 
hire  a servant  and  comfortably  settle  in 
together  for  twelve  months. 

Now,  there  must  be  something  somewhere 
very  wrong  to  occasion  this ; and,  fallible 
as  the  serving  class  may  be,  we  cannot 
think  that  all  the  blame  is  to  be  justly  laid 
at  their  door. 

Mistresses,  especially  those  who  are 
young  and  inexperienced,  may  be  apt  to 
expect  too  much  from  those  they  employ. 
Some  will  try  to  exact  a greater  deference 
and  servility  than  should  be  looked  for. 
Others  may  expect  a greater  capability,  and 
a greater  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
than  they  would  think  likely  to  exist,  were 
they  more  acquainted  with  the  homes  from 
which  girls  enter  domestic  service.  We 
could  write  a page  or  two  now  on  the  vexed 
subject  of  education,  but  this  we  will  leave 
to  more  competent  pens  than  ours — merely 
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remarking  that,  as  our  present  race  of 
servants  clearly  shows,  a knowledge  ot 
reading  and  writing,  with  any  amount  of 
hook-knowledge  added  to  it,  is  as  insum- 
icient  to  make  good  servants  as  it  is  to  make 

honest  men.  . 

“ But  what  can  I do  to  help  myself  ? is 
the  natural  inquiry  of  each  mistress.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning — inquire  thoroughly 
into  the  character  of  a servant  before  you 
hire  her.  Were  servants  generally  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  done,  they  would 
often  be  more  careful  of  their  conduct  than 
they  are.  Do  not  be  content  to  receive  a 
writing  from  a girl  certifying  that  her 
character  is  so  and  so.  There  is  a great 
probability  of  such  adocumentbeing  entirely 
valueless ; for  one  of  the  abuses  of  a know- 
ledge of  writing  is,  that  there  is  a possibility 
of  a servant  recommending  herself. 

Not  long  ago  a servant  was  sent  from  an 
establishment  in  disgrace:  she  went  to  a 
neighbouring  town  to  try  to  hire  herself 
there.  The  lady  to  whom  she  applied 
asked  her  where  she  had  been  living.  The 
servant  could  not  evade  answering  her,  but 
gave  false  reasons  for  her  leaving.  “ I will 
call  on  your  former  mistress,”  said  the  lady; 
and  the  servant  went  away,  puzzled  as  to 
what  she  should  do.  But  having  a ready 
wit,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a letter  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  housekeeper  of  the 
lady  whose  service  she  had  left,  stating  that 
her  employer  was  gone  into  a distant 
county,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  any 
one  to  call  on  her,  but  that  she,  as  her 
housekeeper,  was  authorized  to  give  the 
very  best  character  in  all  respects  to  the 
bearer  of  the  note.  With  this  false  charac- 
ter she  had  nearly  been  hired,  when  some 
peculiarity  in  the  document  led  the  lady  to 
suspect  its  truth,  and  the  fraud  was  exposed. 

Having  obtained  what  you  consider  a 
satisfactory  character  with  a servant,  let 
her,  from  her  first  entering  your  house,  see 
that  you  act  conscientiously  in  all  your 
transactions.  Be  careful  of  your  property, 
but  never  stingy  towards  her.  Try  to  make 
her  understand  that  kitchen  and  parlour 
arc  not  opposing  forces,  but  faithful  and. 
friendly  allies.  Let  her  feel  that  though 
you  are  her  mistress,  you  wish  to  act  to- 
wards her  in  such  a manner  as  you  woulc 
like,  were  you  in  her  place.  But  remember 
also  familiarity  breeds  contempt ; and  a 
mistress  who  gives  way  to  a gossiping  or 
joking  habit  with  a servant  cannot  expect 
to  be  respected.  If  a servant  shows  herself 
to  be  immodest  or  dishonest,  send  her  away ; 


minor  failings  a mistress  should  try  to  put 
up  with.  When  mistresses  are  perfect  them- 
selves, then,  but  not  till  then,  they  may 
look  for  perfect  servants. 

It  is  well  to  put  within  the  reach  of  ser- 
vants such  books  as  arc  useful  and  suitable 
for  them  to  read.  Beading  the  trashy  low 
publications  which  now  abound,  mistress 
and  maid  will  both  feel  the  effects  of ; and 
where  can  the  mischief  end,  if  the  mistress 
herself  gives  way  to  such  reading  ? It  will 
be  but  little  use  then  to  supply  better 
books  for  the  kitchen. 

While  we  are  speaking  about  servants 
we  will  enlighten  the  young  and  unsuspect- 
ing housekeeper  as  to  a mode  of  pilfering 
much  adopted  in,  at  least,  one  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  simply  to  unstitch  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  ticking  of  feather  beds  or  pil- 
lows, and  abstract  a portion  of  the  feathers, 
and  sew  it  up  again.  One  lady,  complaining 
to  a friend  that  she  had  discovered  this 
trick  to  have  been  practised  on  her  bedding, 
was  answered,  “ Be  comforted  that  you 
have  only  lost  a few  feathers.  I had  a press 
bedstead  wherein  I kept  a feather  bed  for 
very  occasional  use,  and  on  going  to  it  the 
other  day  I found  it  empty.  One  of  my 
maids  had  been  married  from  my  house  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  it  is  now  pretty  clear 
that  she  had  helped  herself  to  it.”  We  men- 
tion these  things  to  show  a young  house- 
keeper the  necessity  of  making  herself 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  those  she 
employs  ; and  we  must  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  that  all  servants  are  dishonest  in  this 
particular  way,  or  in  any  other  way.  One 
more  hint  we  will  offer  to  the  young  house- 
keeper with  regard  to  her  servants,  which 
is  to  be  careful  to  give  definite  directions 
as  to  what  is  wished  and  expected  from 
them,  and  not  to  call  them  off  hastily  from 
one  occupation  to  another.  If  a girl  is  just 
busy  over  rough  dirty  work,  it  would  be  not 
unlikely  to  try  her  temper  to  require  an 
errand  through  the  town  from  her ; and  it 
is  often  the  want  of  consideration  in  such 
ways  that  irritates  a girl,  and  causes  her  to 
speak  rudely,  and  finally  leave  her  place. 

During  this  month  nature  appears  in  new 
and  lovely  array,  and  ladies  are  not  unwil- 
ling to  do  the  same.  When  they  go  shop- 
ping they  may  save  some  trouble  by  con- 
sidering, first,  their  legitimate  means,  then 
their  comfort,  and  afterwards  appearance. 
It  is  too  frequently  that  the  last  is  pre- 
eminently thought  of,  while  the  first  and 
second  are  almost  forgotten. 

Green  gooseberries  will  be  now  welcomed, 
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in  the  cook’s  department,  as  something 
wherewith  to  fill  her  pies,  puddings,  and 
tarts;  and  somo  invalids,  who  cannot  eat 
pastry,  are  fond  of  gooseberries  baked  with 
rico.  A pint  of  gooseberries,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  rice,  a little  sugar,  and  a quart 
of  water,  may  be  baked  until  the  rice  is 
softened  into  a mass ; or  the  same  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  with  milk  and  eggs  in- 
stead of  water. 

I1  or  those  who  like  green  gooseberries  at 
Christmas  we  give  the  following  recipe  : — 
Before  the  gooseberries  become  at  all  dis- 
coloured, top  and  tail  them  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  skins.  Fill  wide-mouthed 
bottles  with  them  up  to  the  neck,  shaking 
them  down  close.  To  a pint  bottle  put  a 
wine-glassful  of  water ; tie  them  over  with 
bladder,  and  stand  them  in  a pot  or  copper, 
with  cold  water  up  to  the  necks  of  the 
bottles ; let  the  water  boil  up  slowly ; as 
the  bladder  puffs  it  up,  prick  it ; when  the 
water  boils  let  the  vessel  be  moved  from  the 
fire,  and  the  bottles  remain  in  the  water 
until  it  is  cold ; then  remove  them.  Take 
off  the  bladder,  and  put  upon  the  top  of  the 
gooseberries  a layer  of  powdered  white 
sugar  and  a spoonful  of  brandy.  The 
gooseberries  should  be  gathered  in  the  dry, 


and  put  in  the  bottles  while  quite  fresh. 
1 lie  bottles  should  be  securely  corked,  and. 
the  corks  covered  with  resin,  and  put  away 
in  a place  which  will  be  neither  damp  nor 
frosty.  Green  cun-ants  may  also  be  done  in 
the  same  manner. 

Green  gooseberries  make  an  exceedingly 
nice  preserve,  boiled  with  three  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  to  four  pounds  of  fruit.  Goose- 
berry tool  is  the  fruit  boiled  quite  tender 
with  some  sugar,  and  enough  water  to  keep 
the  vessel  from  burning.  The  pulp  may  be 
then  strained  from  the  seeds  and  skins,  and 
mixed  with  new  milk  or  cream,  and  sweet- 
ened with  loaf  sugar.  Or,  for  family  use, 
milk  and  sugar  may  be  mixed  to  the  fruit 
without  straining,  and  it  will  be  found 
very  nice.  In  May  and  the  two  following 
months  mutton  is  not  generally  so  good  as 
through  the  rest  of  the  year : beef,  veal,  and 
lamb  are  in  season.  Mackerel  is  now  usually 
plentiful,  and  salmon  in  season.  A variety 
of  young  vegetables  may  also  be  found  in 
town  markets,  but  countryfolk  must  wait  a 
little  longer  before  they  become  abundant 
in  their  own  gardens.  A proportion  of 
vegetable  diet,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  is 
very  conducive  to  healthfulness,  when  pro- 
perly and  sufficiently  cooked. 


♦ 


HINTS  ON  SCRUBBING  FLOORS. 


After  the  white- washing,  paint-cleaning, 
and  window- washing  of  each  room  have  been 
completed,  let  the  floor  be  scrubbed,  first 
seeing  that  it  has  been  well  swept.  For  this 
purpose  have  a small  tub  or  bucket  of  warm 
water;  an  old  saucer  to  hold  a piece  of 
brown  soap ; a large,  thick,  tow-linen  floor- 
cloth ; and  a long-handled  scrubbing-brush. 
Dip  the  whole  of  the  floor-cloth  into  the 
water,  and  with  it  wet  a portion  of  the  floor. 
N ext  rub  some  soap  on  the  bristles  of  the 
brush,  and  scrub  hard  all  over  the  wet  place. 
Then  dip  your  cloth  into  the  water,  and 
with  it  wash  the  suds  off  the  floor.  Wring 
the  cloth,  wet  it  again,  and  wipe  the  floor 
with  it  a second  time.  Lastly,  wash  the 
cloth  about  in  the  water,  wring  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  give  the  floor  a last  and  hard 
wiping  with  it.  Afterwards  go  on  to  the 
next  part  of  the  floor,  wet  it,  scrub  it,  wipe 
it  three  times,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  a piece  at  a time,  till  you  have 
gone  over  tho  whole,  changing  the  dirty 
water  for  clean  whenever  you  find  it  neces- 
sary. For  a large  room,  fresh  warm  water 
will  be  required  four  or  five  times  in  the 


course  of  the  scrubbing.  When  the  floor  has 
been  scrubbed,  leave  the  sashes  raised  while 
it  is  drying. 

For  scouring  common  floors  that  are  very 
dirty,  have  by  you  an  old  tin  pan  with  some 
grey  sand  in  it;  and  after  soaping  the  brush, 
rub  it  on  some  sand  also. 

In  scrubbing  the  stairs,  commence  at  the 
top,  and  come  gradually  downwards,  doing 
one  step  at  a time,  and  finishing  each  before 
you  begin  the  next.  Use  for  the  stairs  a 
hand-brush,  instead  of  a large  one  with  a 
long  handle.  You  will  require  clean  water 
at  least  once  for  every  flight  of  stairs.  For 
the  kitchen  stairs  you  may  use  sand  as  well 
as  soap. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  staircase  are 
scrubbed,  the  painted  part  of  the  banisters 
should  be  cleaned.  First  sweep  them  well 
with  a banistor-brush,  getting  all  the  dust 
thoroughly  out  from  between  the  rails; 
then  wash  them  with  soap  and  flannel  and 
lukewarm  water,  rinsed  off  with  plain  water, 
and  dried  with  a linen  cloth.  The  ma- 
hogany part  must  be  cleaned  in  the  same 
manner  as  your  other  mahogany. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  SOUPS. 

A TREE  IS  KNOWN  BY  ITS  FRUIT. 
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“The  researches  of  Liebig  offer  a simple 
and  convenient  method  of  preparing,  in  a 
few  minutes,  a broth  of  the  highest  nutri- 
tive properties.  Finely-chopped  lean  beef 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  left,  if  possible,  to  macerate  for  a short 
time,  and  the  whole  then  slowly  heated  to 
ebullition.  After  gently  boiling  for  some 
minutes,  the  clear  broth  separates  from  the 
coagulated  albumen,  and  from  the  musculai 
tibre,  which  has  now  assumed  a sinewy  ap- 
pearance. After  straining,  it  requires  only 
to  be  seasoned,  and  slightly  coloured  with 
burnt  onions,  or  with  caramel  (burnt  sugar). 
The  colouring  of  broth  is  nothing  but  a con- 
cession to  the  common  prejudice,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  well  dispensed  with. 

“By  evaporation  in  a water  bath,  or  at  a 
still  lower  temperature,  the  broth  becomes 
spontaneously  coloured,  and  leaves  behind  a 
brown  extract,  possessing  a delicate  odour 
of  roasted  meat:-  it  may  be  preserved  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  extract,  when 
dissolved  in  about  thirty  parts  of  water,  and 
flavoured  with  salt,  yields,  at  any  moment, 
a most  excellent  broth.  The  advantage  of 
extract  of  flesh  for  the  nutrition  of  invalids, 
from  its  use  in  hospitals,  or  in  field  service,  as 
well  as  in  domestic  economy,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  We  see,  likewise,  that  bone  broth, 
broth  tablets,  &c.,  being  preparations  en- 
tirely different  from  a true  m oth  from  flesh, 
cannot  compete  with  it  as  articles  of  food.’’ 

The  delicate  and  proper  blending  of  sa- 
vours is  the  chief  art  of  gcod  soup-making. 
Be  sure  to  skim  the  grease  off  the  soup  when 
it  first  boils , or  it  will  not  become  clear. 
Throw  in  a little  salt  to  bring  up  the-  scum. 
Remove  all  the  fat.  Be  careful  to  simmer 
softly , and  never  allow  a soup  to  boil 
hard. 

Put  your  meat  into  cold  water,  and  let  it 
grow  warm  slowly.  This  dissolves  the 
gelatine,  allows  the  albumen  to  disengage, 
tli.)  scum  to  rise,  and  the  heat  to  penetrate 
to  the  centre  of  the  meat.  But  if  the  meat 
be  put  into  hot  ivaler,  or  the  soup  over  a hot 
f re  to  boil,  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  the 
external  surface  of  the  meat  is  hardened; 
the  water  is  prevented  from  penetrating  to 
the  interior,  and  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
meat  from  disengaging  itself.  The  broth  will 
be  without  flavour,  and  the  meat  tough,  if  so 
managed.  Allow  two  table-spoonsful  of  salt 
to  four  quarts  of  soup,  where  there  are  many 
vi  getables ; and  one  and  a half  where  there 
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are  few.  One  quart  of  water  to  one  pound 
of  meat  is  a good  rule. 

Soup  made  of  meat  not  previously  cooked 
is  as  good,  perhaps  better,  on  the  second  day, 
if  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  If  more 
water  is  needed,  use  boiling  water,  as  cold 
or  lukewarm  spoils  the  soup.  Some  persons 
have  thought  potato  water  to  be  unhealthy: 
do  not,  therefore,  boil  potatoes  in  your  soup, 
but,  if  required,  boil  them  elsewhere,  and 
add  them  when  nearly  cooked. 

The  water  in  which  poultry  or  fresh  meat 
is  boiled  should  be  saved  for  gravies  or  soups 
for  the  next  day.  If  it  is  not  needed  in 
your  own  family,  give  it  to  the  poor.  The 
bones,  also,  of  roasts,  with  a little  meat, 
make  a soup ; and,  if  not  required  for  this 
purpose,  you  may  save  them  for  the  grease 
they  contain.  But  this  preparation,  be  it 
remembered,  is  entirely  different  in  its  es- 
sential properties  from  soup  made  from  flesh; 
and  it  should  never  be  given  to  an  invalid 
or  convalescent  as  an  invigorating  or  nutri- 
tive repast.  In  boiling  out  the  bones  in 
water,  not  only  the  fat  present  in  all  bones, 
but  also  the  gelatine  (whioh  is  tasteless, 
and  can  impart  neither  flavour  nor  any  nu- 
tritive property  to  the  soup)  is  extracted. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fat  is  the  only 
matter  obtained  for  the  soup,  the  flavour  of 
which  must  depend  entirely  on  the  vege- 
tables and  spices  that  may  be  added.  As  fat 
is  both  difficult  and  slow  of  digestion,  would 
it  not  be  quite  as  well  to  keep  the  grease  for 
other  purposes,  and  use  the  vegetables  with- 
out it  ? . . 

Keep  tho  vessel  covered  tight  in  which 
you  boil  soup,  that  the  flavour  may  not  be 
lost.  Never  put  away  soup  in  metal  pots. 
It  is  much  better  to  boil  your  soup  the 
day  before  wanted,  and  allow  the  liquid  to 
cool,  that  the  fat  may  be  all  removed. 
Thickened  soups  require  more  seasoning 
than  thin  soups ; nearly  twice  the  quantity 
is  necessary. 

In  France  few  dinners  are  served  without 
soup ; and  the  pot-au-feu  (soup-kettle)  is 
a necessary  utensil  in  the  kitchens  of  both 
rich  and  poor.  It  might  be  termed  the 
national  dish,  so  constantly  is  it  used  by  all 
classes.  The  white,  thin  soups  arc  intended 
only  to  commence  a set  dinner.  The  substan- 
tial, thick  soups  might,  with  vegetables,  form 
a dinner  satisfactory  to  any  labouring  man. 

Clear  soups  should  not  be  strong  of  the 
meat  flavour,  and  should  be  of  a light  brown, 
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sherry,  or  straw  colour.  All  white  or  brown 
thick  soups  should  be  rather  thin,  with  just 
sufficient  consistency  to  adhere  lightly  to  a 
spoon  when  hot,  such  as  soups  of  fish, 
poultry,  or  game.  Simple  brown  soups, 
no  matter  whether  of  meat  or  vegetables, 
require  to  be  somewhat  thicker. 

If  good  housekeepers  could  bring  them- 
selves to  give  up  the  old  notion  of  boiling 
for  five  or  six  hours  to  obtain  “the  extract” 
of  meat,  and  follow  the  advice  of  chemists, 
they  would  be  able  to  serve  up  a nice  soup 
in  a short  time,  and  with  comparatively 
little  labour.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  public  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  and  management 
of  food  for  the  poor  and  the  army.  The 
scientific  men  of  France  were  called  upon 
for  an  opinion ; and  the  government,  led 
away  by  enthusiastic  reports,  were  induced  I 


to  send  forth  such  language  as  the  following : 
A bone  is  a tablet  of  soup  formed  by 
nature;  a pound  of  bones  gives  as  much 
soup  as  six  pounds  of  meat ; bone  soup,  in 
a dietetical  point  of  view,  is  preferable  to 
meat  soup.”  It  would  seem  that  even 
cookery,  at  that  time,  was  looked  at  through 
the  same  exaggerated  medium  as  political 
matters.  These  expressions  were  soon  found 
to  be  the  grossest  exaggerations,  and  the 
apparatus  which  was  put  up  to  convert  the 
bones  into  soup  was  soon  found  to  be  useless, 
and  totally  abandoned.  The  medical  officers 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  drew  up  a report,  which 
declared  such  soup  to  be  of  bad  quality,  and 
indigestible.  Therefore  we  may  conclude 
soup  made  from  the  bones  of  meat  and 
poultry  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  stone 
soup  of  old,  which,  with  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  seasoning,  made  quite  a delicious  repast. 
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BANDAGES. 


There  is  not  a more  important  art  con- 
nected with  household  surgery  than  that  of 
bandaging.  To  do  it  well  requires  much 
practice  and  no  little  judgment ; even  hos- 
pital dressers  are  not  always  perfect  in  this 
branch  of  their  operations ; and  we  have 
known  “ family  doctors  ” make  a sad  bungle 
of  bandaging  a leg  or  an  arm.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  it  so  deftly  performed, 
that  no  piece  of  machinery-work  could  excel 
it ; so  smooth  and  regular,  so  compact  and 
firm,  every  fold  and  diagonal  turn  falling 
into  its  exact  place,  and  maintaining  its 
proper  relative  position ; each  layer  of  even 
texture  fading  off,  as  it  were,  from  its 
fellow,  and  in  turn  supporting  another,  with 
no  undue  strain  or  pressure  on  any  part — 
the  very  perfection  of  close  binding.  We 
do  not  expect  many  of  our  readers  to  accom- 
plish this ; but  it  will  be  as  well  for  them  to 
understand  how  it  is  done,  that  they  may, 
when  the  emergency  arises,  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  ask,  What  is  a 
bandage  ? Something  that  binds,  a fillet,  a 
piece  of  linen  or  cloth  for  binding  up  a 
wounded  limb.  The  material  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  usually  stout  unbleached 
calico,  from  two  or  three  to  nine  or  ten 
inches  wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve  yards 
long;  the  former  length  and  breadth  will 
do  best  for  the  leg.  If  commenced  at  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  evenly  applied  so  that 
each  fold  overlaps  the  other  about  one-third, 


it  will  reach  to  the  knee.  The  following  cut 
will  best  show  the  mode  of  application.  The 
bandage  having  been  first  tightly  rolled  up, 
is  taken  in  the  right  hand  of  the  operator  ; 
the  end  is  passed  under  the  foot,  and  held 
there  by  the  left  hand  until  it  is  secured  by 


one  turn  of  the  bandage  over  it ; an  upward 
direction  is  then  taken,  so  that  a couple  of 
folds  bring  the  bandage  up  to  the  front  of 
the  leg,  over  the  instep ; the  next  turn  will 
naturally  pass  over  the  heel  behind ; and 
then,  if  proper  care  be  observed,  it  will  go 
on  fold  above  fold,  each  overlapping  the 
other  slightly,  all  -up  the  leg.  The  bandage 
is  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand 
each  time  that  it  goes  round  the  leg,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  it  firmly, 
and  equalize  the  pressure,  as  well  as  to 
smooth  out  any  wrinkles  that  may  occur  in 
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the  process  of  binding.  A firm  and  even 
support  is  thus  nftorded  to  the  limb,  which 
is  not  likely  to  crease,  or  get  displaced  by 
the  motion  which  may  be  afterwards  neces- 
sary : it  may  be  made  fast  above  the  calf  by 
a couple  of  pins,  or  a needle  and  thread. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  this,  as  in  all 
similar  operations,  to  get  the  bandage  rolled 
up  tightly  and  smoothly  before  commenc- 
ing ; it  may  thus  be  grasped  in  the  hand, 
and  kept  well  under  the  command  of  the 
operator,  who  should  on  no  account  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  bandage,  so  as  to  relax  the 
pressure. 

The  arm  does  not  require  so  long  or  broad 
a bandage  as  the  leg  ; about  two  inches, _ by 
three  or  four  yards,  being  the  average  size. 
This  limb  is  rather  more  difficult  to  manage, 
half  turns  being  necessary  to  effect  a proper 
envelopment.  How  this  is  effected  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  cut.  The  bandage  is 
folded  back  upon  itself,  so  as  to  take  a dif- 
ferent direction,  and  cover  the  space  which 
would  be  left  exposed  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  folding  : these  half  turns,  unless 
they  are  done  tightly  and  evenly,  will  be 
very  apt  to  slip  and  derange  the  whole 
binding.  Some  operators  avoid  half  turns  j 
by  letting  the  roller  take  its  natural  course, 


and  then  coming  back  to  cover  the  exposed 

fiarts ; but  this  method,  besides  requiring  a 
arger  bandage,  does  not  effect  the  required 
purpose  so  neatly  and  efficiently.  One  mode 
of  fastening  a bandage  is  to  split  it  up  a 
short  distance,  so  as  to  leave  two  ends, 
which  can  be  passed  round  the  limb,  and 
tied.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  chief  art  in  applying  bandages  is  to 
give  firm  and  uniform  support,  without 
undue  pressure  upon  any  part;  and  to  effect 
this  properly,  the  strain  in  winding  should 
be  upon  the  whole  roll  held  in  the  hand, 
and  not  upon  the  unrolled  portion  of  it ; and 


this  strain  should  not  be  relaxed  during  the 
operation. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  mode  of 
applying  what  is  called  a many-tailed 
bandage,  useful  to  apply  over  a wound,  or 
wherever  it  requires  frequent  changing,  or 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  not  to 
exhaust  the  patient  by  much  movement  of 
the  limb.  This  is  a strip  of  calico  some- 


: what  longer  than  the  limb  to  be  enveloped ; 
on  it  are  sewed,  at  right  angles,  other  strips, 
about  one-half  longer  than  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb,  each  overlapping  the 
other  about  one-third  of  its  breadth,  so  that 
when  drawn  tightly  over  in  regular  succes- 
sion, each  secures  the  other  ; the  end  of  the 
strip  passes  under  the  heel,  and  coming  up 
on  the  other  side,  is  made  fast  to  the  band- 
age there,  and  so  all  is  kept  firm. 

For  keeping  poultices  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  or  in  the  groin,  a cross  bandage 
is  used,  the  fashion  of  which  is  this  : — Make 
a calico  band  large  enough  to  pass  round  the 
loins,  and  tie  a buckle  in  front ; to  this  is 
attached  another  piece,  which  proceeds  from 


the  centre  of  the  back  to  the  anus,  whore  it 
divides  into  two,  which  pass  under  the 
thighs,  up  on  cither  side,  and  are  fastened 
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to  the  band  in  front.  The  bandage  used  to 
close  a vein  after  bleeding  is  commonly 
called  a figure  of  eight. 

For  a sprained  ankle,  place  the  end  of  the 
bandage  upon  the  instep,  then  carry  it 
round,  and  bring  it  over  I he  same  part  again, 
and  from  thence  round  the  foot  two  or  three 
times,  finishing  off  with  a turn  or  two  round 
the  leg  above  the  ankle. 

For  a sprained  wrist  begin  by  passing  the 
bandage  round  the  hand,  across  and  across, 
like  the  figure  8;  exclude  the  thumb,  and 
finish  with  a turn  or  two  round  the  wrist. 

For  a cut  finger,  pass  the  bandage,  a 
narrow  one,  round  the  finger  several  times, 
winding  from  the  top,  and  splitting  the  end, 
fasten  by  tying  round  the  thick  part  above 
the  cut ; or  if  it  be  high  up,  tie  round  the 
wrist. 

The  best  bandage  for  the  eyes  is  an  old 
silk  handkerchief  passed  over  the  forehead, 
and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head.  For  the 
head  itself,  it  is  best  to  have  a cross-band- 
age, or  rather  two  bandages;  one  passing 
across  the  forehead,  and  round  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  other  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  below  the  chin,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut.  Or,  better  than  this  is,  perhaps,  ' 


a large  handkerchief  which  will  extend  all 
over  the  forehead  and  crown,  two  ends  of  it 
passing  to  the  back,  and  after  crossing  from 


thence  round  the  neck,  then  tying  the  other 
two  beneath  the  chin. 

Foi  fracture  of  the  ribs,  bandages  should 
be  about  nine  inches  wide,  and  drawn  round 
the  body  very  tightly:  in  this  ease,  as  in 
that  of  any  other  fracture  or  dislocation,  only 
a properly  qualified  person  should  attempt 
then-  application. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  T bandage, 
which  is  simply  a broad  band  to  pass  round 
the  body  or  elsewhere,  having  attached  to  it 
one  of  the  same  width,  or  narrower,  like  the 
upright  part  of  the  letter  after  which  it  is 
named ; or  there  may  be  two  stems,  if  tliev 
can  be  so  called,  in  which  case  it  is  a double 
T bandage,  as  under. 


Starch  bandages  are  those  in  which  the 
roller,  before  it  is  put  on,  is  saturated  in  a 
strong  solution  of  starch.  Sometimes  a 
covering  of  brown  paper  is  put  over  this,  and 
another  dry  bandage  is  applied ; this  makes 
a firm  and  compact  case  for  the  limb.  It  is 
useful  in  cases  of  fracture,  especially  if  the 
patient  has  to  be  removed  to  a distance. 
Sometimes,  W’hcn  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
the  covering  so  thick  and  durable,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  bandages  is  guarded  against 
by  brushing  a weak  solution  of  starch  or 
gum  over  the  folds. 

Bandaging  should  be  performed  in  nearly 
all  cases  from  the  extremities  upwards,  or 
inwards  to  the  heart,  except  where  the 
injury  is  situated  above  the  seat  of  vital 
action.  If  they  give  much  pain  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  inflammatory  swelling 
beneath,  and  they  should  be  loosened,  5 
moistening  with  cold  water  does  not  relieve 
the  pain.  Flannel  for  bandages  is  used 
where  warmth  as  well  as  support  is  re- 
quired. 
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EARLY  RISING. 


1 do  not  know  why  the  lark  should  have 
been  so  much  complimented  by  the  poets  ou 
account  of  his  early  rising,  when  the  cock 
gets  up  quite  as  early,  and  the  chimney- 
sweeper much  sooner.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the 
beauty  of  his  morning  song  that  ho  owes 
all  the  praise  he  has  met  with.  To  be  sure, 
I never  heard  it;  but  to  those  who  are  up 
and  out  to  enjoy  it,  I can  fancy  there 
must  be  a great  aelight  in  hearing  the  clear 
Foice  of  a bird  trilling  his  song  a great  way 
up  in  the  fresh  morning  air ; but  a pleasure 
mch  as  this  can  only  be  tasted  in  the  green 
fields  and  moorlands  of  the  country.  My  lot 
has  been  cast  in  a crowded  city,  and  all  the 
larks  I see  are  ready  trussed  for  pies  in  the 
poulterers’  shops,  and  their  tasto  is  more 
familiar  to  me  than  their  voice. 

> Certainly  the  lark  shows  his  wisdom  in 
getting  up  early,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
jock  and  the  chimney-sweep  are  entitled  to 
juite  as  much  praise ; for  early  rising  has 
rlways  been  looked  upon  as  a wise  practice, 
f not  as  a great  virtue;  and  our  ancestors 
Lave  put  together  a vast  number  of  witty 
proverbs  and  rhymes  on  the  subject.  What 
little  boy  or  girl,  on  being  sent  weeping  to 
bed,  has  not  been  told,  as  its  best  consola- 
tion, that 

“ Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 

Is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  ? ” 

And  what  industrious  papa  has  forgotten 
the  ancient  saw, — 

“He  who  would  thrive 
Must  rise  at  five. 

But  he  who  has  thriven 
May  sleep  till  seven?” 

Yet,  if  he  judged  mankind  by  this  rule 
alone,  he  would  be  tempted  often,  I fear, 
to  think  that  youth  had  thriven  more  than 
age.  The  greatest  men  of  all  ages  have  (as 
a rule)  been  very  early  risers.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  always  up  and  dressed  by  five 
o’clock,  and  Sully  an  hour  before  him.  The 
great  naturalist,  M.  BufFon,  had  a fancy  for 
lying  in  bed;  but  he  knew  so  well  the 
value  of  the  time  he  lost  there,  that  he  or- 
dered his  servant  to  come  and  pull  him  out 
by  the  legs  every  morning — an  order  which 
was  very  regularly  executed.  Our  own 


great  anatomist,  John  Hunter,  was  at  work 
every  morning  in  his  museum  at  sunrise, 
meditating  on  the  human  frame,  concerning 
which  he  made  so  many  valuable  discoveries. 
And  one  no  less  celebrated  than  John 
Hunter,  though  in  a different  profession — I 
mean  that  great  lawyer  and  linguist,  Sir 
William  Jones,  whose  untiring  industry 
was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  talents  and 
his  virtues — read  and  meditated  on  the 
ortion  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  day 
etween  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Bishop  Taylor  says,  “ Time  spent  in  bed 
after  a reasonable  sleep  is  the  greatest  ex- 
travagance of  which  a man  can  be  guilty, 
because  it  is  invaluable  in  respect  of  its 
present  use,  and  irreparable  when  past.” 
I can  fancy  some  of  those  great  and  good 
men  who  gave  up  every  hour  of  their  day 
to  the  cultivation  of  talents  committed  to 
their  charge,  looking  with  amazement  on 
the  sluggard,  and  addressing  him  in  some 
such  words  as  Bishop  Hall  uses  to  a dor- 
mouse : — “At  how  easy  a rate  do  these 
creatures  live  that  are  fed  with  rest ! 

How  oft  have  I envied  the  drowsiness  of 
these  beasts,  when  the  toils  of  thought  have 
bereaved  me  of  but  one  hour’s  sleep,  and 
left  me  languishing  to  a new  task ; and  yet 
when  I have  well  digested  the  comparison 
of  both  these  conditions,  I must  needs  say 
I had  rather  waste  with  want  than  batten 
with  ease  ; and  would  choose  a life  profitably 
painful,  than  uselessly  dull  and  delicate.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I should  say  those 
creatures  live  wlrieh  do  noticing  ; sure  I am 
their-  life  is  not  vital.  For  me, — let  me 
complain  of  a mind  that  will  not  let  me 
be  idle,  than  of  a body  that  will  not  let  me 
work.”  And  in  this  opinion  of  this  gooa 
and  wise  man,  who  but  the  sluggard  would 
not  agree  ? 

■When  I lie,  half  waking,  half  sleeping, 
on  my  bed  in  the  early  morning,  thoughts 
like  these  will  often  urge  mo  to  rise,  and 
waste  no  more  such  precious  moments  ; for 
well  indeed  do  the  lives  of  these  men  prove 
the  truth  of  that  wise- old  saying, — 

“ ’Tis  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm." 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  GARDEN  COMPANION. 

THE  HOSE  AND  ITS  CULTUHE. 


Roses  have  always  been  regarded  as  essen- 
tials in  gardening ; by  some  means,  however, 
adepts  in  floriculture  have  managed  to  enve- 
lope rose  culture  with  a deal  of  mystery. 
The  opinion  is  very  common  that  those 
only  who  have  been  bred  to  the  work  can 
grow  roses  with  any  degree  of  success.  This 
is  a mistake.  Not  only  is  rose  culture  a 
pleasurable  and  remunerative  recreation  for 
an  amateur,  but  an  amateur  may,  if  ,his 
heart  is  in  the  work,  equal,  if  not  excel, 
many  of  the  professional  florists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  roses. 

There  are  at  least  two  hundred  species 
and  a few  thousand  varieties  of  roses,  and 
among  so  large  a number,  of  course,  there 
are  many  requiring  special  treatment.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  culture  of  roses  may 
be  generalized  thus : warm  situation  and 
plenty  of  sun,  rich  loamy  soil,  abundance  of 
water  during  dry  summer  weather,  judicious 
pruning  in  February  and  March,  and  the 
removal  of  all  insect  pests  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

As  to  soil,  any  sound  loam  will  grow  good 
roses ; but  it  must  be  liberally  enriched  with 
well-rotted  manure,  and  every  autumn  the 
top  soil  should  ,be  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  a few  inches  of  fresh  manure. 
If  the  roots  are  laid  bare,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  manure  thrown  upon  them,  the  effect 
will  be  better,  and  every  dose  of  water  will 
cany  down  to  them  some  of  the  soluble 
principles  of  the  dung. 

With  regard  to  situation,  roses  on  walls 


do  best  in  a south  or  west  aspect ; but  in 
open  spaces,  as  on  lawns  or  beds,  some  shel- 
ter from  the  cutting  east  winds  of  spring  is 
necessary  in  exposed  districts,  and  sun  they 
must  have  in  moderation  at  least,  and  if 
abundantly  all  the  better.  Some  of  the 
finest  roses  are  very  tender,  and  onlyRo  well 
in  a warm,  genial  air ; but  some  few,  such 
as  the  Ayrshires,  will  brave  the  keenest  ex- 
posure even  on  wet  cold  soils,  and  will  grow 
and  bloom  freely  on  walls  facing  east  or 
north. 

But  however  well  treated  as  to  soil  and 
aspect,  roses  are  impatient  of  drought,  and 
during  dry  hot  weather  water  must  be  libe- 
rally supplied  them,  or  they  soon  flag,  and 
before  autumn,  when  most  roses  are  in  per- 
fection, not  a single  bloom  will  be  produced. 
Watering  in  summer  has  another  use;  it  is 
a specific  against  red  spider  and  green  fly. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  found  to  be 
atflicted  with  either  of  these  plagues,  the 
enemy  must  be  drowned  out,  and  where  a 
large  space  of  covered  wall  or  a collection 
of  standards  is  to  be  treated,  there  is  nothing 
like  an  engine  with  which  to  play  against 
them  as  if  they  were  on  fire.  Every  evening 
during  hot  dry  weather  this  should  be  done, 
unless  the  cleanliness  of  the  young  shoots 
renders  it  unnecessary.  Green  fly  is  a spe- 
cial pest  of  the  rose ; the  plant  is  but  seldom 
free  from  it,  whether  indoors  or  out.  In 
the  first  case,  a forcible  spray  of  water  is 
the  best  remedy  ; in  the  second  tobacco 
fume  or  tobacco  water,  with  syringing  after- 
wards, is  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Then 
as  to  pruning  : this  is  best  performed  at 
the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  and 
for  this  reason — roses  do  not  shed  their  leaves 
and  ripen  then  wood  in  autumn,  as  most 
other  deciduous  shrubs  do  ; they  grow  very 
late  in  the  year,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sem- 
pervirem  growth  is  always  going  on,  except 
during  frost.  Hence  if  they  are  cut  in  the 
autumn,  or  at  any  time  pruned  too  severely, 
the  activity  of  the  root  causes  them  to  throw 
up  suckers,  and  though  this  does  not  matter 
much  with  roses  on  their  own  roots,  it  is 
ruin  to  standards.  Indeed,  the  judicious 
gardener  never  prunes  so  close  as  to  allow 
no  escape  for  abundance  of  sap.  Trees  of 
all  kinds  require  sufficient  wood  to  be  left 
to  balance  the  root;  if  the  latter  becomes 
i too  strong  for  the  number  of  branches  left, 

! the  tree  is  injured,  and  an  excess  of  new 
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branches  willbe  speedilyproduced,  and  these 
■will  run  away  to  wood  again,  and  produce 
plenty  of  foliage,  but  very  few  of  either  flowers 
or  fruit.  13ut  severe  pruning  is  seldom  neces- 
sary in  the  culture  of  roses;  the  chief  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  regulate  the  shape 
and  contour,  to  stop  any  rods  that  seem  to 
be  running  wild,  or  monopolizing  the  nutri- 
tive juices,  and  this  work  is  always  best 
performed  early  in  spring. 

Though  the  varieties  of  roses  may  be  con- 
sidered under  many  general  heads,  for  all 
cultural  purposes  they  may  be  reduced 
to  two  great  divisions — those  worked  on 
stocks,  and  those  grown  on  their  own  roots. 
Everybody  knows  that  cuttings  of  roses 
strike  easily  enough  in  the  open  ground  any 
time  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  20th  of 
August,  and  hence  very  few  who  have  good 
roses  neglect  to  propagate  them  at  that 
Beason.  But  when  we  come  to  the  standards, 
amateurs  are  apt  to  shake  their  heads  and 
sheer  of!',  fully  impressed  with  a conviction 
that  none  but  professional  growers  can  ever 
succeed  in  that  way.  I here  emphatically 
say,  that  there  is  no  one  operation  or  exer- 
cise of  judgment  requisite  in  producing  tree- 
roses  that  an  amateur  may  not  accomplish 
as  well  as  a nurseryman. 

November  and  December  are  the  months 
for  commencing  rose-growing.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  may  now  be  transplanted  safely,  whe- 
ther dwarfs  or  standards ; and  now  is  the 
season  for  the  planting  of  briers,  with  j 
which,  by  the  process  of  budding,  to  manu- 
facture tree-roses.  The  first  step  is  to  bargain 
with  a forester  or  the  head-man  of  a farm 
for  a supply  of  stocks  from  the  hedges  or  the 
woods.  They  cost  very  little.  In  choosing 
them,  give  the  preference  to  those  that 
are  most  shapely : a clean  straight  stem, 
and  a well-growing,  bushy  head  are  good 
points.  The  root,  too,  should  be  somewhat 
fibrous,  though,  if  utterly  without  fibre,  the 
stock  is  not  to  be  rejected  if  suitable  in 
other  respects.  Green  and  brown  stocks  are 
the  best;  the  red  are  the'least  valuable,  and 
in  every  case  young  briers  are  preferable  to 
old  ones. 

The  stocks  are  to  be  trimmed  up  neatly, 
all  suckers  and  tall  roots  are  to  be  removed, 
and  the  stems  reduced  to  suitable  sizes,  care 
being  taken  to  cut  back  to  a x'ing  whence 
a desirable  shoot  may  be  expected.  In 
trimming  and  dressing,  the  wound  should 
always  be  dressed  with  a mixture  of  half 
bees’ -wax  and  half  pitch  melted  together  in 
a pipkin,  and  applied  in  a warm  state  imme- 
diately after  the  cut  has  been  made.  The  I 


stocks  arc  then  to  be  planted  out  in  rows, 
arranged  in  order  according  to  their  several 
heights,  and  the  rows  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  allow  of  easy  passage  between  them.  The 
soil  should  previously  have  been  manured 
liberally,  and  occasionally  turned  and 
broken,  and  after  planting,  the  earth  must 
be  trodden  down  about  the  roots  of  the  stocks. 

A little  supervision  is  all  that  is  needed 
from  the  date  of  planting  until  the  time  for 
budding  arrives.  By  that  time  the  stocks 
will  have  bushy  heads,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  well  filled  with  fragrant  wild  roses. 
There  ought  to  be  healthy  growth,  and  two 
or  three  main  shoots  moderately  ripe  to  bud 
upon . 

Now  the  sorts  must  be  determined  on,  and 
buds  obtained.  Fast-growing  sorts  must  be 
budded  on  vigorous  stocks,  and  delicate- 
growing  kinds  on  stocks  of  smaller  and  less 
robust  stature  and  habit.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  thorns  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  stems,  and  a door-lcey  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  They  readily  part 
from  the  stem  ; but  the  operation  must  not 
be  attended  with  injury  to  the  bark.  You 
must  use  some  judgment  as  to  which  you 
bud  on  first : those  that  are  backward  must 
be  deferred  for  a few  weeks,  and  it  will  be 
better  in  early  practice  only  to  propagate 
the  well-known  hardy  kinds  of  hybrid  per- 
petuals  and  a few  Bourbons,  since  mistakes 
are  less  likely  to  occur  in  selecting  these, 
and  they  are  very  easily  managed.  Choose 
dull  weather,  just  after  a shower.  The 
shoots  from  which  the  buds  are  to  be  taken 
should  be  well  ripened,  and  the  buds  should 
be  selected,  if  possible,  from  shoots  that 
have  not  borne  flowers  at  their  summits. 
The  buds  ought  to  look  plump  and  appa- 
rently on  the  point  of  finishing  their  growth ; 
but  a bud  which  is  opening  is  quite  useless. 
When  the  shoots  are  selected,  first  clip  off 
every  leaf  neatly,  then  take  the  shoot  in  the 
left  hand,  enter  the  knife  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  above  the  bud,  cut  through  to  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  and  bring  it  out  again 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  bud,  so 
as,  in  fact,  to  cut  out  a semicircular  piece, 
composed  of  wood  and  bark,  and  with  the 
bud  midway  between  the  two  extreme  ends. 
The  next  thing  necessary  is  to  slip  the 
wood  out  of  the  bark,  so  as  to  leave 
the  bark  only,  or  shield,  as  it  is  termed, 
with  the  bud  in  the  centre.  The  bud, 
of  course,  must  not  be  injured  or  broken 
by  the  removal  of  the  wood.  If  you  cannot 
see  the  bud  in  a complete  form  inside  the 
hollow  of  the  shield,  you  have  spoilt  it,  and 
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must  make  another  by  a repetition  of  the 
procoss. 

The  insertion  of  the  bud  must  be  made  on 
one  of  the  shoots  of  this  year,  and  very  close 
to  the  stock — so  close,  indeed,  as  to  prevent 
any  wild  bud  from  breaking  out  between  it 
and  the  stock  itself.  You  have  first  to  slit 
the  bark  of  the  shoot,  so  that  you  can  open 
the  bark  sufficiently  to  introduce  the  pre- 
pared bud  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the 
stock.  A slit  of  two  inches  will  admit  it 
freely,  and  it  must  be  tenderly  inserted  so 
as  to  touch  the  wood,  and  occupy  the  same 
place  and  position  as  the  bark  itself  did  be- 
fore being  opened  to  receive  it.  This  opera- 
tion, however,  must  be  witnessed  once  at 
least ; it  is  very  simple,  though  not  to  be 
taught,  except  through  ocular  example, 
and  as  it  admits  of  many  variations,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  or  the  custom  of  the 
cultivator,  the  amateur  must  witness  it  to 
understand  it  properly ; he  may  then  come 
back  to  this  paper  for  further  guidance  on 
points  that  may  be  taught  through  the  help 
of  books. 

When  inserted,  the  budded  shoot  must  be 
neatly  bound  up  with  fine  bass,  well  wetted 
previously,  in  such  a way  that  there  is  no 
knot  to  press  upon  the  incised  bark,  or  cause 
a drip  on  the  bud ; the  latter  must,  of  course, 
be  left  peeping  out,  and  the  ligature  must 
be  as  tight  as  could  be  borne  round  the  fin- 
ger for  a few  moments  without  causing  pain. 
1 generally  use  soft  worsted  for  binding  up, 
and  I insert  a laurel  leaf  by  passing  the 
worsted  round  it  at  each  end,  so  that  it 
arches  loosely  over  the  bud,  and  defends  it 
against  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are 
prejudicial. 

The  ligature  must  not  be  hurriedly  re- 
moved ; sometimes  it  may  come  away  alto- 
gether in  six  weeks,  in  others  .it  is  better 
left  on  till  spring ; in  any  case  it  should  be 
first  loosened  by  cutting  it  behind,  but  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  then,  after 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  be  removed  alto- 
gether. Newly-worked  stocks  should  be 
looked  over  occasionally,  in  order  that  if  the 
ligatures  appear  to  check  the  swelling  of 


the  wood,  they  may  be  loosened  fey  untying 
or  wetting  them. 

Now  here  I beg  to  caution  the  amateur 
against  one  of  the  errors  of  the  nurserymen. 
Do  not  prune  in  a single  tree  till  the  autumn 
growth  is  stopped  by  the  natural  descent  of 
the  sap.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  crazy  to 
sec  how  they  mow  down  the  wild  branches 
of  worked  briers  at  the  nurseries,  at  a time 
when  the  sap  is  up,  and  the  roots  require 
threads  to  work  the  sap.  They  do  so  under  a 
fallacy  that  the  buds  will  push  stronger,  and 
the  plants  be  strengthened;  but  no  such  ends 
are  attained,  and  the  plants  are  injured  by 
the  sudden  amputation  of  active  limbs.  But 
they  work  roses  to  sell;  you  work  them  for 
use , and  therefore  wait  till  the  upward 
growth  ceases,  which  will  not  be  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  then  shorten  in 
the  wild  growth,  and  leave  above  each  worked 
bud  from  half  a dozen  to  a dozen  inches  of 
the  wild  wood.  This  process  prepares  the 
trees  to  break  properly  in  the  ensuing  spring ; 
but  if  the  whole  of  the  wild  wood  were  re- 
moved, so  as  to  compel  the  sap  to  flow  into 
the  inserted  buds,  these  same  buds  would 
open  too  early  in  spring,  and  perhaps 
perish,  while  the  stock  would  give  off  suckers 
and  side  shoots  that  would  cause  further 
trouble.  In  pruning  be  careful  not  to  shake 
or  bend  the  stems  into  which  buds  have  been 
inserted.  In  March  another  pruning  must 
take  place,  and  this  time  one  wild  bud  only 
must  be  left  above  each  worked  bud,  and 
the  use  of  this  wild  bud  is  to  draw  up  the 
sap,  and  cause  a healthy  union  of  the  bud 
and  the  stock.  The  inserted  bud  invariably 
works  better  when  aided  by  a natural  bud 
above  it  to  draw  the  sap  upwards. 

But  this  last  wild  bud  on  each  worked 
shoot  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 
When  it  has  got  half  a dozen  leaves  it  must 
be  stopped,  by  nipping  the  head  with,  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  if  the  worked  bud 
pushes  vigorously,  the  wild  one  may  be  cut 
away  close  over  the  inserted  one  at  rni.il- 
summer,  and  the  wound  dressed  as  described 
before. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  EANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 

CROCHET. 


Tositiou  of  the  Hands. — The  crochet-hook 
I is  held  -lightly  in  the  right  hand,  between 
the  thumb  and  the  forefinger.  The  hook 
should  be  kept  in  a horizontal  position,  never 
twisted  round  in  the  fingers.  The  work  is 
held  close  to  the  last  stitch,  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  ; the 
thread,  crossing  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  that  hand,  is  held  firmly  between  the 
latter  and  the  third,  and  a space  of  about 
an  inch  is  maintained  between  the  fore  and 
second  fingers.  A very  slight  motion  of  the 
left  wrist,  by  which  the  second  and  third 
fingers  are  drawn  back,  suffices  to  lay  the 
thread  over  the  hook,  and  then  a movement 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  towards  the 
middle  one  forms  the  thread  so  laid  into  a 
new  chain-stitch.  Thus  the  chain-stitch  is 
made  without  any  movement  of  the  right 
hand,  which  not  only  gives  a muGh  more 
elegant  appearance  to  the  hands,  but  also 
enables  the  lady  to  work  much  faster  than 
she  would  if  both  hands  were  constantly 
moving. 

Chain-Stitch. — Make  a slip-knot  at  the 
end  of  the  cotton,  insert  the  hook  in  it, 
place  your  hands  in  the  position  already 
described,  and  make  the  requisite  number 
of  stitches  as  directed. 

Double  Chain-Stitch; — This  is  a stronger 
and  firmer  chain-stitch  than  the  ordinary 
one ; and  as  it  resembles  braid,  is  sometimes 
termed  braid-stitch.  When  you  have  done 
two  ordinary  chain-stitches,  besides  the  one 
on  the  needle , insert  the  hook  in  the  first  of 
those- two,  draw  the  thread  at  once  through 
them  both,  then  continue  to  insert  the 
hook  in  the  stitch  just  finished,  as  well  as 
the  loop  on  it  already , and  draw  the  thread 
through  both. 

Slip-Stitch. — Insert  the  hook  in  a stitch 
(having  already  one  loop  on  it),  and  draw 
the  thread  through  both.  This  stitch  is 
frequently  used  to  pas3  from  one  part  to 
another  of  a round,  as  by  it  there  is  hardly 
any  depth  added. 

Single  Crochet. — Having  one  loop  on  the 
hook,  insert  the  latter  in  a stitch  or  chain, 
and  draw  the  thread  through  in  a loop. 
You  have  now  two  on  the  hook.  Draw  the 
thread  through  both. 

Short  Double  Crochet.- — Having  one  loop 
on  the  hook  already,  pass  the  thread  round 
it,  and  insert  it  in  tho  stitch  to  be  worked. 


Draw  the  thread  through.  You  have  now 
two  loops  on  the  needle,  besides  the  thread 
passing  round  it,  which  we  may  call  another. 
Draw  the  thread  through  all  three  at  once. 

Double  Crochet. — Begin  as  for  the  last ; 
but  when  you  have  the  three  loops  on  the 
needle,  draw  the  thread  through  two  only. 
This  leaves  one  besides  the  newly-formed 
one.  Draw  the  thread  through  both. 

Short  Treble  Crochet. — Pass  the  thread 
twice  round  the  needle  before  inserting  it 
in  the  stitch.  Draw  the  thread  through, 
which  is  equivalent  to  four  loops  on  the 
hook.  Draw  the  thread  through  two, 
which  leaves  two  and  the  new  one.  Draw 
the  thread  through  all  three  together. 

Treble  Crochet. — Work  as  for  the  last 
until  you  have  four  loops  on  the  hook. 
Draw  the  thread  then  through  two  only  at 
a time,  so  that  it  will  take  a treble  move- 
ment to  get  them  all  off  the  needle. 

Long  Treble  Crochet. — Pass  the  thread 
three  times  before  drawing  it  through  the 
stitch,  thus  having  five  loops  on  the  needle. 
Draw  the  thread  through  two  at  a time, 
until  all  are  taken  off.  This  will  require 
four  movements. 

Square  Crochet.- — Square  crochet  is  either 
open  or  close.  Close  consists  of  three  con- 
secutive double  crochet  stitches.  For  an 
open  square,  do  one  double  crochet,  two 
chain,  miss  two.  Thus  either  takes  up 
three  stitches,  so  that  the  foundation  chain 
for  any  pieco  of  square  crochet  may  be 
reckoned  by  multiplying  by  three,  and 
allowing  one  stitch  over.  A piece  of  fifty 
squares  would  require  a hundred  and  fifty- 
one  foundation  chain. 

Long  Square  Crochet. — By  this  method 
any  ordinary  square  crochet  pattern  may  he 
done  on  an  increased  scale.  Allow  four 
chain  for  the  foundation  of  every  square, 
with  one  extra.  Then  a close  square  will 
be  four  treble  crochet  stitches : an  open 
square,  one  treble  crochet-stitch,  three 
chain,  miss  three. 

To  Contract  an  F.dgc. — This  may  be 
done  while  working  double  crochet,  treble 
crochet,  or  long  treble.  In  any  one  of 
these  do  half  the  complete  stitch,  but  in- 
stead of  completing  it,  twist  the  thread 
round  the  needle  again,  until,  on  bringing 
it  through  the  next  stitch,  you  will  lave 
as  many  as  before.  Finish  the  stitch  in 
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the  ordinary  way ; by  this  means  you  have 
worked  two  stitches  at  the  bottom,  and  one 
only  at  the  top.  This  stitch  is  frequently 
used  in  forming  flowers. 

To  Enlarge  an  Edge. — This  is  also  chiefly 
done  when  imitating  natural  flowers.  It 
may  occur  with  a double,  treble,  or  long 
treble  stitch.  In  either  case  work  the 
next  shortest  stitch  to  it,  on  the  side  instead 
of  on  the  chain-stitch.  Suppose  there  is  a 
long  treble  stitch,  and  you  wish  to  increase 
the  edge.  Do  a treble  crochet  stitch,  in- 
serting your  hook  in  the  side  of  the  long 
treble ; then  a double  crochet  on  the  side  of 
the  treble,  and  a single  on  the  double. 
Thus,  with  one  stitch  only  on  the  chain,  or 
last  row,  you  would  have  four  at  the  edge. 
This  is  much  smoother  and  flatter  than 
working  four  stitches  in  one. 

To  Join  a Thread. — Always  manage  to  do 
this  in  any  but  chain  stitches. 

Eibbed  Crochet.— This  is  always  worked 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  produced 
by  inserting  the  hook  in  the  back  of  the 
chain,  instead  of  the  front,  as  is  usual. 
Finish  a stitch  with  the  new  thread,  leaving 
a short  end  of  both,  of  it  and  the  old  one, 
which  hold  in  a3  you  work. 

To  Work  with  Several  Colours. — This  is 
always  in  single  crochet.  Hold  in  those 
threads  not  in  use  at  the  back  of  your 
work,  occasionally  working  over  them,  so 
that  the  loops  may  not  be  too  long.  When 
a new  colour  is  to  be  introduced,  finish  the 
old  stitch  with  it.  Thus,  if  two  scarlet 
three  green  were  ordered,  you  would  work 
one  complete  scarlet ; begin  the  next  stitch 
with  the  same ; but  instead  of  using  scarlet 
to  draw  through  two  loops  on  your  hook  to 
complete  the  stitch,  you  would  draw  green 
through.  So  if  only  one  stitch  of  a colour 
is  ordered,  you  do  not  do  the  perfect  stitch, 
but  you  finish  one,  and  begin  the  next  with 
it.  Sometimes  in  working  over  cord  in 
several  colours  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
part  covering  the  cord  in  one  colour,  and 
the  upper  or  chain-like  part  in  another. 
To  do  this,  begin  the  stitch  with  one  colour, 
and  finish  with  another.  The  upper  half 
of  the  stitch  is  always  of  the  old  colour. 
Thus  three  and  a half  green,  one  and 
a half  white,  would  be  three  perfect  green  ; 
then  begin  the  fourth  stitch  white,  but 
finish  it  in  green.  The  fifth  stitch  all 
white. 

To  Work  Over  Cord. — Frequently  done 
in  making  mats,  baskets,  &c.  Hold  the 
cord  along  the  top  of  the  work,  insert  the 
hook  as  usual,  and  bring  out  the  loop  of 


wool  under  the  cord.  Finish  the  stitch 
over  the  cord. 

To  Work  in  Both  Sides  of  a Chain. — 
Along  the  top  of  every  line  of  crochet  is  the 
appearance  of  a chain,  or  succession  of 
tambour  stitches.  Usually  the  hook  is  in- 
serted in  the  front  one  only  of  these ; but 
occasionally  in  both,  where  strength  is 
likely  to  be  required. 

To  Work  Under  a Chain. — The  hook  is 
inserted  under,  instead  of  in  a stitch : it 
will  then  slip  backwards  and  forwards. 

CROCHET  WITH  HEADS. 

This  is  so  common  now  for  jewelled 
D’Oyleys,  mats,  and  other  articles  in  cotton- 
work,  as  well  as  for  those  in  silk  and  metal 
beads,  that  directions  for  these  will  cer- 
tainly be  acceptable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  beads  are 
dropped  on  what  is  always  considered  the 
wrong  side  of  a piece  of  crochet.  In  work- 
ing from  an  engraving,  therefore,  work 
from  left  to  right. 

Beads  may  be  placed  on  any  kind  of 
stitch.  A chain-stitch  will  require  one;  a 
single  crochet,  the  same ; a double  crochet, 
two;  a treble  crochet,  three ; a long  treble, 
four.  All  are  put  on  after  bringing  the 
thread  through  the  stitch.  In  s c,  d c,  t c, 
1 t c,  a bead  is  put  on  with  each  move- 
ment. 

To  Increase  in  Jewelled  E'Oyleys,  §c. — 
Do  one  chain-stitch  where  an  increase  is 
required,  instead  of  two  s c in  one.  Thus 
you  avoid  a hole,  always  produced  by  the 
other  method,  in  s c.  In  these  D’Oyleys 
the  pattern  is  made  in  beads,  on  a cotton 
ground.  As  it  is  requisite  that  the  beads 
should  set  very  flat,  any  increase  must 
always  be  in  the  cotton  stitches. 

To  Choose  Cotton  and  Beads  which  will 
Work  well  Together.— The  cotton  should  be 
as  thick  as  it  is  at  all  easy  to  get  the  beads 
over.  If  they  run  on  too  easily  the  work 
will  not  look  well. 

To  Mark  the  Commencement  of  a Round 
in  1)'  Oyleys  and  Similar  Articles. — Take  a 
bit  of  coloured  thread  if  the  ground  be 
white,  or  vice  versa , and  draw  one  end  of  it 
through  the  last  stitch  of  the  first  round  as 
you  form  it.  Continue  to  draw  it  through 
the  front  part  of  the  chain  of  the  last 
stitch  of  every  round.  By  doing  this  from 
the  beginning  the  plan  is  easily  kept, 
otherwise  it  will  be  found  a constant  trouble 
to  mark  the  stitch  terminating  the  round, 
although  the  accuracy  of  the  pattern  de- 
pends on  it. 
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DILIGENCE  IS  THE  MISTRESS  OF  SUCCESS. 


The  Simplest  Way  of  Counting  a Foun- 
dation Chain  which  is  Afterwards  to  be 
Worked  in  Set  Patterns. — Instead  of  count- 
ing the  entire  length  of  stitches,  which  is 
both  troublesome  and  confusing,  count  in 
the  number  required  for  a single  pattern, 
and  then  begin  over  again.  Thus,  if  each 
pattern  requires  twenty-five  chains, _ count 
iso  far,  and  then  begin  again  : this  will 
linsure  your  having  the  proper  number  to 
complete  patterns. 

To  Produce  Work  of  any  Dimensions  Re- 
quired from  a Square  Crochet  Pattern. — 
Choose  a hook  with  which  you  can  work 
easily,  and  cotton  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale,  for  which  the  Boar’s  Head  crochet 
cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co. 
have  been  used,  with  Boulton  and  Sons’ 
(tapered  crochet-hooks : — 


No.  of 

No.  of  Stitches 

No.  of 

Cotton. 

to  the  Inch. 

Hook. 

1 

10 

15 

2 

12 

16 

4 

14 

17 

8 

15 

18 

12 

17- 

18 

16 

18 

20 

20 

20 

21 

24 

23 

21 

30 

26 

23 

36 

28 

24 

KNITTING^. 

Casting  On. — Hold  the  end  of  the  cotton 
i between  the  third  and  little  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  let  it  pass  over  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Bend  the  latter,  and 
i straighten  it  again,  so  that  in  the  operation 
the  thread  shall  be  twisted  into  a loop. 
Now  catch  the  cotton  over  the  little  finger 
I of  the  right  hand,  letting  it  pass  under  the 
third  and  second,  and  over  the  forefinger. 
Take  up  a knitting-needle,  and  insert  it  in 
the  loop  on  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand ; 
bring  the  thread  round  the  needle ; turn 
the  point  of  the  needle  slightly  towards 
you,  and  tighten  the  loop,  while  slipping  it 
off  the  finger.  Take  the  needle  now  in 
the  left  hand,  holding  it  lightly  between 
the  thumb  and  second  finger,  leaving  the 
forefinger  free.  This  needle  is  kept  under 
the  hand.  The  other  rests  over  the  divi- 
sion between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand,  and  the  thumb  lightly 
pressing  against  it,  holds  it  in  its  place. 
The  forefinger  has  the  thread  carried  from 
the  left  hand  over  the  nail  of  it.  Insert 
the  point  of  the  right-hand  needle  in  the  * 


loop  of  the  left-hand  one ; put  the  thread 
round  it,  and  let  it  form  a loop.  Transfer  the 
loop  to  the  left-hand  needle,  but  without 
withdrawing  the  other  needle  from  it. 
Again  put  the  thread  round  to  form  a fresh 
loop,  which  slip  on  the  left-hand  needle, 
and  repeat  the  process. 

Plain  Knitting.— Slip  the  point  of  the 
right-hand  needle  in  a loop,  put  the  thread 
round  it,  and  draw  it  out  in  a new  loop. 

Purling—  Slip  the  right-hand  needle 
through  a loop  in  front  of  the  left-hand 
one,  so  that  its  point  is  the  nearest  to  you. 
The  thread  passes  between  the  two,  and  is 
brought  round  the  right-hand  one,  which  is 
drawn  out  to  form  a loop  on  it.  The  thread 
is  always  brought  to  the  front  before  purl- 
stitches,  unless  particular  directions  to  the 
contrary  are  given. 

Twisted  Knitting. — Insert  the  needle  in 
the  stitch  to  be  knitted,  at  the  back  of  the 
left-hand  one,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  loop.  Finish  the  stitch  in  the 
usual  way. 

Twisted  Purling. — Insert  the  right-hand 
needle  in  the  stitch,  not  crossing  the  left- 
hand  one,  as  is  usual,  but  parallel  with  it. 
When  the  loop  is  on  it,  it  can  return  to  its 
usual  place,  and  be  finished  like  any  other 
purled  stitch. 

Stitches , to  Make. — To  make  one  stitch, 
merely  bring  the  thread  in  front  before 
knitting  a stitch,  as,  in  order  to  form  the  new 
stitch,  it  must  pass  over  the  needle,  thus 
malcing  one.  To  make  two,  three,  or  more, 
pass  the  thread  round  the  needle  in  addi- 
tion : once,  to  make  two ; twice,  to  increase 
three  ; and  so  on ; but  when  the  succeeding 
stitch  to  a made  stitch  is  purled , you  must 
bring  the  thread  in  front,  and  put  it  once 
round  the  needle  to  make  one  stitch. 

Take  In,  to. — {Decrease.) — Either  knit 
two  as  one,  which  is  marked  in  receipts  as 
k 2 t ; or  slip  one,  knit  one,  pass  the  slip- 
stitch  over  the  knitted.  This  is  either 
written  in  full,  or  decrease  1.  When  three 
have  thus  to  be  made  into  one,  slip  one, 
knit  two  together,  and  pass  the  slip  over. 

Slip,  to. — Take  a stitch  from  tne  left  to 
the  right-hand  needle  without  knitting. 

Stitch,  to  Raise  a. — Knit  as  a stitch  the 
bar  of  thread  between  two  stitches. 

Round , to  Join  a. — Four  needles  are  used 
in  stockings,  mittens,  gloves,  and  any  other 
work  which  is  round  without  being  sewed 
up.  Divide  the  number  of  stitches  to  be 
cast  on  by  three.  Cast  a third  on  one 
needle.  Take  the  second  needle,  slip  it 
into  the  last  stitch,  and  cast  on  the  required 
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number.  The  same  with  the  third.  Then 
knit  two  stitches  off  from  the  first  needle  on 
to  the  third.  The  round  being  thus  formed, 
begin  to  use  the  fourth  needle  for  knit- 
ting. 

Sock,  tfc.,  to  Join  the  Toe  of  a. — Divide 
the  entire  number  of  stitches,  putting  half 
on  each  of  two  needles,  taking  care  that  all 
the  front  ones  are  on  one  needle,  and  the 
sole  on  another.  Knit  one  off  from  each 
needle  as  one.  Kepeat.  Then  pass  the  first 
over  the  second.  Continue  as  in  ordinary 
casting  off. 

Cast  Off,  to. — Knit  two  stitches  ; pass  the 
one  first  knitted  over  the  other ; knit  an- 
other ; pass  the  former  over  this  one.  Con- 
tinue so. 

Brioche  Stitch. — The  number  cast  on  for 
brioche  stitch  must  always  be  divisible  by 
three,  without  a remainder.  Bring  the 
thread  in  front,  slip  one,  knit  two  together. 
It  is  worked  the  same  way  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Garter  Stitch. — Plain  knitting  in  any- 
thing which  is  in  rotes,  not  rounds.  The 
sides  appear  alike. 

Moss  Stitch. — Knit  one,  purl  one,  alter- 
nately. In  the  next  row  let  the  knitted 
stitch  come  over  the  purled,  and  vice 
versd. 

Knit  Rapidly- and  Easily,  to. — Hold  the 
needles  as  near  to  the  points  as  possible,, 
and  have  no  more  motion  in  the  hands  than 
you  can  avoid.  Keep  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  free  to  feel  the  stitches,  slide 
them  off  the  needle,.  &c.  The  touch  of  this 
finger  is  so  delicate,  that  by  using  it  con- 
stantly you  will  soon  be  able  to  knit  in  the 
dark. 

Bibbed  Knitting. — Knit  and  purl  alter- 
nately so  many  stitches  as  two.  In  rounds 
the  knitted  must  always  come  over  the 
knitted,  and  purled  over  purled.  But  in 
rows  the  purled  stitch  will  be  done  over  the 
knitted,  and  vice  versu.  Thus  if  you  end  a 
row  with  a purled  stitch,  that  stitch  must 
be  knitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  row 
to  make  it  right. 

NETTING. 

Netting,  Preparation  for. — Take  a pieed 
of  fine  string  or  strong  cotton,  and  knot  it 
to  make  a stirrup  to  go  over  one  foot,  and 
come  up  to  a convenient  distance  from  the 
eyes  ; or  a shorter  one  may  be  pinned 
to  the  knee,  or  to  a lead  cushion.  Having 
filled  the  needle,  fasten  the  end  of  tho 
thread  in  a slip-knot  on  the  stirrup,  and 
you  are  ready  to  begin. 


Plain  Netting. — Pass  tho  thread  thus 
joined  to  the  stirrup  over  the  fore,  second, 
and  third  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  the  forefinger 
being  close  to  the  knot, 
and  the  mesh  held  under 
the  thread,  and  straight 
along  the  finger.  Pass 
the  thread  under  these 
fingers,  and  catch  it  up 
with  the  thumb.  Leave 
it  to  hang  over  the  hand  in  a loop,  pass  the 
needle  up  through  the  loop  over  the  fingers, 
under  the  mesh,  and  under  the  foundation 
thread  or  the  stitch  to  be  worked.  Draw 
the  needle  through,  in  doing  which  you 
form  a loop,  which  catch  over  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  Gradually  let  the 
thread  off  the  three  fingers,  and  tighten  it 
into  a knot,  to  form  itself  close  to  the  mesh. 
Then  gradually  tighten  the  loop  still  over 
the  fourth  finger,  taking  care  not  to  let  it 
go  until  it  is  nearly  drawn  tight.  This  is 
the  elementary  stitch  in  netting — the  only 
one — from  which  every  pattern  is  com- 
pounded. If  well  done,  the  stitch  will  just 
be  tight  enough  to  allow  the  mesh  to  slip 
from  it,  and  the  knot  will  be  quite  close  to 
the  mesh.  It  forms  a diamond. 

Square  Netting.  — To 
produce  a piece  of  net- 
ting which  shall  be 
square,  and  in  which  the 
holes  shall  be  of  the  same 
-hape,  begin  on  one  stitch; 
in  this  net  two.  Turn, 
and  do  one  stitch  in  the 
first,  and  two  in  the  last. 
Turn  again,  and  work  a stitch  on  every 
stitch  but  the  last ; in  this  do  two.  Con- 
tinue until  you  have,  along  one  side,  as 
many  holes  but  one  as  you  require.  For 
instance,  if  in  your  pattern  you  have  thirty- 
six,  you  want  thirty-five  only.  Now  do  a 
row,  stitch  for  stitch,  without  any  increase. 
This  makes  the  corner  square.  After  this, 
net  the  last  two  stitches  of  every  row 
together  until  you  have  but  one.  . ■ 

Oblong  Netting. — This 
term  is  applied,  not  to 
the  stitch,  but  to  the 
shape  of  tire  work  when 
done,  the  stitches  being 
square,  as  in  the  last. 
Proceed  ns  for  square  net- 
ling,  until  you  come  to 
the  plain  row;  after  this, 
decrease  at  the  end  of  every  second  row, 
but  in  tho  alternate  ones  increase  by  doing 
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two  in  one,  until,  up  the  straight  long  side, 
you  have  as  many  squares  as  your  design 
requires,  less  one.'  Do  another  plain  row ; 
and  then  decrease  at  the  termination  ol 
every  row,  until  you  net  the  last  two  stitches 
together.  To  prevent  the  possibility  ol 
mistaking  one  side  for  the  other,  when 
alternately  increasing  and  decreasing,  put 
a bit  of  coloured  silk  on  one  side,  to 
mark  it. 

Netting  of  Six,  Eight , or  Ten  Sides, 
Working  from  the  Centre , to  Make  a Piece 
of — Begin  with  half  the  number  of  stitches 
that  you  mean  to  have  sides — 3 for  a hexa- 
gon, 4 for  an  octagon,  and  so  on.  Close 
into  a round,  and  do  two  stitches  in  each 
stitch.  You  have  now  as  many  stitches  as 
sides.  Do  two  again  in  each  one  : you  will 
thus  have  alternately  a large  and  a small 
loop.  Work  round  and  round,  with  one 
stitch  in  every  long  loop,  and  two  in  every 
small  loop,  until  you  have  the  required 

size.  , 

Fancy  flitches — Round 
^ ns  ^ a]  "Setting.  — This  stitch  is 
%££££&'  articularly  strong,  thcre- 
fore  especially  suitable  for 


ASBH 


netting,  Repeat  these  four  rows  alter- 
nately. 


Long  Twisted  Stitch. — 

fr&t'M'MIi D?  ;i  voiv  of  rourd  nefc?ns 

with  a hne  mesh  ; a plain 
r4fir4r4r4r4r9  row  with  a mesh  double 
the  size!  und  then  another 
IBHBflflBI  row  like  the  lust.  (Very 
useful  for  purses.) 


purses,  mittens,  &c.  From 
the  mode  of  working  it 
con  tracts  considerably,  and 
will  require  at  least  a 

fifth  more  stitches  than 

plain  netting  with  the  same  mesh  to  make 
any  given  length.  Degin  as  for  plain  net- 
ting, but  draw  the  needle  completely  out 
from  under  the  mesh,  without  inserting  it 
in  the  stitch  ; then  pass  it  through  the 
loop  on  which  you  are  to  work,  turning  the 
needle  upwards  and  towards  you.  Tighten 
the  stitch  as  in  common  netting. 

Honeycomb  Netting. — 
This  requires  four  vows 
for  a perfect  pattern,  and 
must  nave  an  even  num- 
ber of  stitches.  1st  row — 
miss  the  first  stitch,  and 
net,  instead  of  it,  the 
second;  thenthefirst;  now 
net  the  fourth,  and  after- 
Rcpeat  to  the  end  of  the 

„w„.  plain  netting.  3rd  row — 

net  the  first  stitch  plain,  then  miss  one; 
net  the  next ; net  the  missed  stitch  ; re- 
peat, until  you  come  to  the  last  stitch, 
which  net  plain.  (This  row,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  exactly  like  the  first,  but 
with  a plain  stitch  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  row,  to  throw  the  holes 
into  the  proper  places.)  4tli  row' — plain 


wards  the  third . 
row.  2nd  row — plain  netting. 


Grecian  Netting. — For  this  two  racslu's, 
one  seven  sizes  larger  than  the  other,  are 

on. 
first 
mesh, 
mesh. 

••  Draw  the  needle  quite 


from  under  the  mesh, 
&£&!?£&-<!  without  inserting  it  in 
the  loop ; then  put  the  needle  in  the  first 
loop,  in  the  usual  direction,  and  slip  it  on 
to  the  second,  which  draw  through  the  first. 
Bend  the  point  of  your  needle  down,  to 
take  up  the  first  loop  again  which  runs 
across  it,  and  which  you  will  take  up  by 
pointing  your  needle  downwards  and  then 
towards  you.  Finish  the  stitch..  There  is 
a small  loop  then  found  at  the  side,  which 
you  net  plainly.  The  alternate  repetition 
of  these  two  stitches  forms  the  row.  The 
third  row  is  in  plain  netting,  with  the  large 
mesh.  The  fourth  is  the  same  as  the 
second ; but,  as  in  the  honeycomb  stitch, 
one  plain  stitch  must  bo  worked  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  row. 

Ground  Net. — This  requires  an  even 
number  of  stitches.  First  row — one  stitch 
plaiu  netting,  one  with 
the  thread  twice  round  the 
mesh  alternately  to  the 
end.  Second — a long 
stitch  (that  is,  where  the 
thread  has  been  put  twice 
round  the  needles),  a plain 
stitch  alternately.  Third 
row — make  a doublo  stitch,  and  draw  the 
needle  entirely  from  under  the  mesh  ; in- 
sert it  in  the  right-hand  hole  of  the  last 
row  but  one  (that  is,  in  the  line  of  holes 
immediately  under  that  last  made).  Catch 
up  the  first  loop  of  the  last  row,  and  draw 
it  through  that  of  the  previous  row,  and 
net  it : this  will  cause  the  second  loop  of 
the  last  row  to  be  also  partly  drawn  through. 
Net  this,  which  is  a very  small  stitch, 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Repeat  these  two 
’ •’  ’’  - Tho  next  row  is  like 


KBKHm 

h&b&h 


stitches  throughout. 
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the  second;  tho  fifth  like  the  third,  except 
that  a plain  stitch  is  done  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  row. 

Spotted  Netting. — Do  a stitch  on  your 
foundation  with  the  thread 
twice  round  the  mesh ; 
then  two  stitches  with  it 
only  once  round  the  mesh. 
Repeatthese  three  stitches 
in  working  backwards  and 
forwards.  After  the  foun- 
dation row,  all  these 
stitches  must  be  worked 

on  one  loop. 

Diamond  Netting .• — First  row — one  plain 
stitch,  one  double  one 
(with  the  thread  twice 
round  the  mesh),  alter- 
nately. Second  row. — In 
the  preceding  row  the 
stitches  are  alternately 
short  and  long  ; this  row 
is  in  plain  netting,  but 
every  alternate  loop  is 
worked  not  close  to  the  mesh,  but  so  as  to 
make  the  ends  even.  Third  row — one 
double  stitch,  one  plain  stitch,  alternately. 
Fourth  row — one  long  stitch,  one  plain  one, 
alternately. 

Large  Diamond  Netting. — The  number 
of  stitches  required  for  this 
pattern  is  six,  and  one 
over.  First  row — 1 double, 

5 plain  ; repeat  to  the  end, 
which  is  a double  stitch. 
Second  row- — 1 plain  net- 
ting, 1 long,  draw  out  the 
mesh  ; 4 more  plain  net- 
ting, draw  out  the  mesh. 
Third  row — 1 plain,  1 long  stitch  double,  3 
plain  double,  1 plain.  Fourth  row — 2 plain, 

1 long  double,  2 plain  double,  1 plain. 
Fifth  row — 2 plain,  1 long  double,  1 plain 
double,  2 plain.  Sixth  row- — 3 plain,  1 
long,  2 plain.  Seventh  row — 3 plain,  1 
double,  2 plain.  Eighth  row  — 3 plain 
double,  1 plain,  1 long  double,  1 plain. 
Einth  row — 2 plain  double,  2 plain,  1 long 
double,  1 plain.  Tenth  row — 2 plain  double, 

3 plain,  1 long  double.  Eleventh  row — 1 
plain  double,  4 plain,  1 long  double. 
Twelfth  row- — 1 long,  5 plain. 

Spotted  Diamond  Netting.  — This  is 
worked  with  two  meshes,  one  being  half 
the  size  of  the  other.  The  spot  is  made  by 
working  a plain  stitch  in  the  same  loop  as 
the  last  with  the  small  mesh.  Four  stitches 


double,  2 plain  with  spot,  1 plain.  Second 
row— 1 plain,  1 long  double,  1 plain  with 
spot,  1 plain  double.  Third 
row— 1 plain,  1 long 
double,  1 plain  double,  I 
plain.  Fourth  row — 1 
plain,  1 plain  with  spot, 
1 plain,  1 long.  Fifth 
row — 1 plain  with  spot,  1 
plain,  1 double,  1 plain 
with  spot.  Sixth  row— 1 
plain  with  spot,  1 plain  double,  1 plain,  1 
long  double.  Seventh  row— 2 plain,  1 long, 
1 plain  double.  Eighth  row— 1 plain,  1 
plain  with  spot,  1 plain,  1 long. 

Leaf  Netting . — Each  pattern  requires  five 
stitches,  and  four  extra  in  the  length — two 
at  each  edge.  First  row — 
3 plain,  5 plain  all  in  one 
loop,  5 plain  in  next. 
Second  row — take  on  your 
needle  at  once  the  9 extra 
loops  made,  and  work  them 
as  one;  4 plain.  Third 
row — plain.  Fourth  row 
— 2 plain,  increase  4 in 
each  of  the  next  two  loops,  1 plain.  Fifth- 
row — 1 plain,  9 together  as  one,  3 plain. 
Sixth  row — plain.  This  description  does 
not  include  the  extra  stitches  at  the  ends, 
which  are  always  in  plain  netting. 

Double  Stitch. — Pass  the  thread  twice 
round  the  mesh,  instead  of  once,  thus 
making  a long  stitch. 

Long  Stitch. — Used  when  some  of  the 
stitches  in  the  preceding  rowr  have  been 
double  stitches.  To  work  so  that  the  loops 
of  this  row  shall  be  even,  the  knot  must  not 
be  drawn  close  to  the  mesh  in  working  on 
the  single  stitches  of  the  previous  row. 
These  stitches  are  termed  long  stitches. 

Beads , to  Work  with. — A long  darning- 
needle  must  be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary 
netting-needle,  and  the  beads  threaded  on 
for  ever}'  separate  stitch. 

Mesh. — This  term  is  applied  equally  to 
the  instrument  on  which  the  loop  is  formed, 
and  to  the  loop  or  hole  so  formed. 

Embroidering  on  Netting. — This  is  done 
either  in  simple  darning,  which  only  per- 
mits such  geometrical  patterns  as  can  be 
worked  by  counting  threads  ; or  by  real 
embroidering  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  other 
designs  in  chain-stitch.  To  do  this,  have 
the  pattern  drawn  on  light-coloured  crape, 
which  tack  over  the  surface  of  the  netting, 
and  put  the  latter  into  a small  hand-frame. 
The  instrument  used  for  the  work  is  a 
tambour-needle  ; and  it  is  to  be  done  in  the 


are  required  for  each  patter 
one  in  the  entire  length. 


Uj  dllU  till 


First  row- 
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ordinary'  tambour-stitch.  Very  generally, 
in  this  sort  of  work,  the  flowers,  leaves, 
stems— in  short,  every  part  of  the  design — 
are  edged  with  a line  of  chain-stitch  in  the 
finest  gold  thread. 

When  all  the  embroidery  is  done,  draw 
out  the  threads  of  crape,  as  you  would 
those  of  canvas  in  working  on  canvas  and 
cloth. 

Flanders  Lace  Work, 
General  Instructions  in. — 
This  consists  of  various 
fancy  stitches,  done  on  a 
ground  of  netting.  The 
diagrams  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are 
worked,  the  only  diffi- 
cult one  being  cloth-darn- 
ing. 

This  is  used  much  in 
ancient  church-lace.  It  is 
worked  so  that  every  square 
has  two  four-threads  cross- 
ing it  in  each  direc- 
tion. To  do  this,  begin 
at  the  left-hand  corner, 
and  in  either  direction 
take  as  long  a line  as  pos- 
sible. Never  cross  over 
two  threads,  even  in  turn- 
ing a corner  ; and  join  on 
always  with  a weaver’s 
knot,  so  that  no  appear- 
ance of  a join  exists 
at  all. 


A glance  at  these  engravings  will  show 
the  way  in  which  the  various  designs  are 
done. 


.POINT  LACE  WORK,  GENERAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN. 

The  leading  stitch  in  all  varieties  of 
Point  Lace  is  the  ordinary  button-hole,  or 
over-caststitch : worked  at  regular  intervals, 
or  perfectly  close,  it  forms  the  basis  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  stitches  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  point.  The  various  stitches 
may  be  sub-divided  into  three  classes — 
Edges,  Bars,  and  Laces.  We  treat  of  them 
in  regular  gradation. 


Brussels  Edge.  — A 
series  of  button  - hole 
stitches,  about  ten  to  the 
inch,  each  stitch  being 
allowed  to  form  a small 
loose  loop.  Work  from 
left  to  rigut. 


A CONTINUAL  FEAST. 


Venetian  Edging. — On 
the  single  loose  button- 
hole stitch  of  last  edge  do 
four  tight  stitches. 


Little  Venetian  Edge. — 
On  the  single  loose  Brus- 
sels edge  stitch  do  one 
tight  stitch. 

Sorrento  Edge.  — The 
loose  button-hole  stitch 
being  worked,  do  a tight 
one  on  it,  then  another 
loose  and  tight  one  at  half 
the  distance.  One-eighth 
and  one-sixteeuth  of  an 
inch  are  the  proper  dis- 
tances. 

Foint  Edge. — Six  loops  are  arranged  to 
form  a point.  Take  one  stitch  from  the 
extreme  left,  to  make  a loop  the  size  seen 
in  the  engraving.  Fasten  it  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  work  it  back  so  as  to  have  a 
double  bar  of  thread.  Cover  this  with 
close  button -hole  stitch,  making  on  the 
first  half  of  it  the  two  ltaleigh  dots  seen 
in  engraving.  When 
this  loop  is  thus  finished, 
make  the  second  without 
dots;  then  form  the  third, 
but  only  half  cover  this 
with  button-hole  stitch. 
Take  a stitch  in  the 
middle  of  the  centre 
loop,  and  then  of  the  left-hand  one,  to  form 
two  more  loops.  Cover  the  one  entirely 
with  button-hole  stitch,  adding  the  two 
dots;  the  other  only  partially.  Make  a 
loop  to  connect  these  two,  and  form  the 
point ; cover  this,  making  four  dots  on  it ; 
and  work  down  the  halves  of  the  other 
loops,  doing  two  dots  on  each.  A wider 
edge  may  be  made,  on  this  principle,  by 
doing  four  loops  for  the  basis,  or  even  five, 
decreasing  one,  of  course,  in  every  row. 
To  keep  the  loose  loops  in  their  places 
while  working  them,  hold  them  on  the 
paper,  or  toile  ciree,  with  a fine  needle. 

Bars. — These  are  used  to  connect  the 
flowers,  &c.,  with  the  edge  of  point  lace, 
and  to  form  a solid  piece  of  it.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  fancy  bars ; and  they  can, 
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by  a little  ingenuity,  be  varied  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  basis  is  the 
Raleigh  Bars. — Begin  as  for  a Venetian, 
and  after  every  eighth  or  tenth  stitch,  in- 
stead of  bringing  tho  needle 
through  the  loop,  slip  it 
under  the  bar,  and  bring 
the  needle  up  on  the 
right-hand  side,  leaving  a 
loop  of  thread  about  one 
and  a half  inches  long, 
which  must  be  held  down, 
to  keep,  it  in  its  place ; 
then  pass  the  needle  six  times  round  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  loop;  and  when 
drawn  up  this  will  form  a knot,  thick  on 
one  side,  and  with  the  single  thread  on  the 
other.  Slip  the  needle  through  it  above 
the  bar,  and  continue  to  work  it  in  the 
ordinary  button-hole.  This  peculiar  knot 
is  what  is  called  a Ealeigh  knot. 

Venetian  Bars. — A bar 
of  one,  two,  or  more 
threads,  closely  covered 
with  button-hole  stitches. 
They  are  either  simple 
lines  or  branched  bars.  In 
the  latter,  work  on  the 
principal  line  until  you 
come  to  the  branch.  Make 
that  bar,  and  cover,  it,  before  finishing  the 
main  line. 


Edged  Venetian  Bars. — 
The  same  bars,  with  Brus- 
sels or  Venetian  edge 
worked  on  them. 


Sorrento  Bars.  — Two 
threads  so  closely  twisted 
together  as  to  appeal' 
like  one  line. 


Dotted  Venetian  Bars. — 
After  every  fifth  or  sixth 
stitch  of  an  ordinary  Vene- 
tian bar,  put  in  a needle, 
o hold  the  thread  out, 
•vhile  covering  it  with 
button-hole  stitch. 


Point  d’ Alcngon  Bars. 
— The  ordinary  herring- 
bone stitch,  with  the 
th  read  twisted  once,  twice, 
or  oftener,  according  to 
the  depth  to  be  filled  in. 


English  Bars. — This  is 
simply  darning  between 
two  lines  of  Arenetian  or 
Brussels  edging.  The 
needle  is  always  put  in 
the  stitch  from  the  upper 
side  downwards. 


Grounding  Bars.  — 
These  are  all  formed  of 
varieties  of  Venetian  bar3 
dotted  with  Ealeigh. 


LACE  WORK,  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN. 

Eor  forming  Flowers , Arabesques,  <§ -c.,  or 
filing  up  spaces. 


I 


Brussels  Lace. — A suc- 
cession of  rows  of  Brussels 
edge,  worked  on  each 
other,  and  backwards  and 
forwards. 


Venetian  Lace. — This  is 
a series  of  rows  of  Venetian 
edging  ; but  as  it  is  incon- 
venient to  pass  round  the 
needle  constantly,  and  it 
can  only  be  worked  from 
left  to  right,  it  is  usual  to 
alternate  the  Venetian, 
worked  in  that  direction,  with  Brussels 
done  in  the  opposite. 

Sorrento  Lace.  — The 
same  stitch  as  Sorrento 
edging  : it  can  be  worked 
>nly  in  one  direction, 
herefore  it  is  necessary  to 
fasten  off  at  the  cud  of 
•very  row.  The  short 
stitches  of  one  row  arc 
worked  on  the  long  ones 


of  the  previous. 

English  Jloscttcs.— These  resemble,  as 
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nearly  as  possible,  a spider  s web.  They 
are  worked  on  six,  eiglit,  or  ten  threads, 
according  to  the  space  to  be  tilled  in.  Take 
:■  twisted  threads  across  the  space  to  be  filled, 
at  regular  distances.  Let  them  all  cross  in 
the  middle,  and  after  the 
first  ; slip  the  needle 
under  in  the  single  thread, 
and  over  when  twisting  it 
back  again,  thus  uniting 
them  as  you  proceed.  In 
twisting  the  last  thread 
stop  in  the  centre,  and 
make  a tight  button-hole 
stitch  to  secure  it.  Now  work  the  spot, 
passing  the  needle  first  under  two  threads, 
X then  under  the  last  of  the  two,  and  the 
i next  so  that  the  thread  goes  round,  one 
bar,  and  under  two ; repeat  from  the 
cross,  until  the  spot  is  large  enough,  when 
finish  twisting  the  incomplete  bar,  and 
I fasten  off. 

Open  English  Lace. — Made  on  double  the 
number  of  bars.  The  diagonal  arc  single 
threads,  and  must  be  made 
first ; the  upright  and 
horizontal  lines  are  of 
I twisted  threads,  and  the 
i spots  are  worked,  when 
* forming  the  latter,  just 
as  described  in  English 
lace.  Great  accuracy  of 
distance  is  required  be- 
tween these  threads,  otherwise  they  will 
not  all  cross  in  the  same  places,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  form  the  spots. 

English  Lace. — Fill  up  a given  space 
with  twisted  threads  evenly  placed  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  diagonally,  and  all 
in  the  same  direction.  In 
crossing  each  one  of  these 
you  make  the  spots  be- 
longing to  that  particular 
line  thus : pass  your  needle 
completely  under  the  line 
of  threads,  and  in  an  op- 
posite slanting  direction.  (See  cut.)  Fas- 
ten it  by  a tight  button-hole  stitch  on  the 
braid,  and  twist  back  on  the  single  thread 
till  you  come  to  where  it  orosses.  Cross 
over  this  twisted  thread,  and  pass  the  needle 
under  the  single  thread  on  the  other  side  of 
it.  Again  cross,  and  slip  your  needle  under 
the  twisted  part  of  the  new  bar.  Continue 
thus,  always  putting  your  needle  under  the 
new  bar,  and  over  the  old,  until  your  spot 
is  large  enough.  Then  twist  on  tho  single 
thread  until  you  come  to  another  crossing, 


MOM 
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when  make  the  spot  as  before.  Every  line 
is  thus  completed.  Be  careful  to  twist  the 
throads  perfectly  in  this  and  the  next 
stitch. 

Hcnriquez  Lace.  — Make  two  parallel 
lines,  darning  spots  at  intervals,  across  the 
two,  very  near  each  other,  of  twisted  thread. 
Miss  about  three  times  the  space  that  is 
between  the  two,  and  do 
another  pair,  and  be  sure 
the  spots  are  on  a line 
with  the  others.  Repeat 
until  in  one  direction  you 
have  filled  the  space. 
Begin  to  make  the  bars  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Do 
one,  with  the  needle  under 
those  you  cross  in  going,  and  over  in  re- 
turning, taking  the  space  between  the 
spots ; and  be  sure  to  make  one  twist  be- 
tween the  two  close  bars,  which  will  keep 
them  at  proper  distances  from  each  other. 
In  making  the  second  pair  of  cross  bars, 
darn  the  space  between  the  pairs  to  corre- 
spond. The  entire  of  all  should  be  filled  by 
the  darned  dot. 

Cordovan  Lace. — Very 
similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  on  three  bars,  and 
therefore  considerably 
easier  to  darn.  Both 
these  laces  must  be  done 
with  very  fine  thread. 
Evans’s  Boar’s  Head 
crochet  cotton,  No.  150, 
is  particularly  suitable  for  the  purpose.  _ 
Valenciennes  Lace.  — Simply  darning ; 
done  very  finely  and  closely. 

Foundation  Stitch. — 
The  ordinary  button-hole 
stitch,  worked  over  a bar 
of  thread,  taken  from 
right  to  left.  The  stitches 
are  to  be  as  close  to  each 
other  as  possible.  The 
stilehes  of  one  row  are 
tii.kfvn  fMip.li  TiAtwppTi  hvn 


! of  the  preceding. 

Close  Diamond.  — In 
this  and  the  following 
patterns  the  design  is 
produced  by  leaving  at 
regular  intervals  a long 
stitch ; that  is,  instead 
of  taking  a stitch  after 
every  one  of  the  previous 
row,  to  miss  two,  which 
forms  a hole.  Bo  careful  to  miss  the  spaces 
evenly. 
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Open  Diamond. — Just 
like  the  preceding,  but 
that  the  diamond  has  nine 
holes  instead  of  four. 


Antwerp  Lace. — The  holes  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a succession  of  diamonds. 

It  requires  six  rows  to 
make  one  pattern.  1st — 
do  4 stitches,  leave  space 
for  4;  do  11,  leave  space 
for  4.  2nd  — leave  the 
space  over  4,  work  4 on 
the  loop,  10  over  the  11, 
and  4 more  on  the  next 
loop.  3rd — like  1st,  with 
11  on  centre  12  of  18.  4th— seven  stitches, 
miss  space  of  4;  4 over  the  centre  of  11 ; 
miss  the  space  of  4 ; do  4 on  the  loop  (this 
being  succeeded  by  7,  makes  11).  5th — 
eleven  stitches;  miss  the  space  over  4,  7 
more  stitches.  6th — like  4.  This  makes 
a perfect  diamond. 

Open  Antwerp. — 1st  row  — eight  close 
stitches  ; leave  a loose  loop 
over  the  space  of  5.  End 
with  8.  2nd — five  close 
over  centre  of  8,  and  2 on 
centre  of  loop.  3rd — two 
on  centre  of  5,  5 over  2, 
and  the  loop  at  each  side 
of  it.  4th — begin  with  2 
stitches  on  the  loop  before 
the  5;  4 on  5,  and  2 more  on  next  loop. 
5th — two  on  loop,  5 on  centre  of  8.  6th — 
two  on  centre  of  5 ; 5 over  2. 

jE 'scalier  Stitch. — In  this  the  holes  fall 
progressively.  Do  9 close 
stitches,  and  miss  the  space 
of  3.  In  the  next  row  do 
6,  miss  the  space  of  3,  and 
afterwards  do  9,  beginning 
on  loop.  In  the  third, 
begin  with  three  ; and  so 
on.  In  all  these  last  three 
stitches  there  is  no  bar  across. 

Cadiz  Lace. — In  the  first  row  work  six 
close  stitches,  miss  the 
space  of  two ; do  two, 
and  again  miss  the  space 
of  two.  In  the  second 
row  work  two  on  each 
loop,  and  miss  the  stitches. 
These  two  rows,  worked 
alternately,  form  the 


i'ii  «eui. 


Fan  Lace. — 1st  row — 
6 stitches,  and  miss  the 
spaceof6.  2nd — 5stitches 
on  6,  miss  the  same  space 
as  before.  3rd  row — miss 
the  stitches,  and  do  6 
stitches  on  the  bar.  4th 
row — like  2nd. 

Barcelona  Lmcc. — The 
first  row  is  like  Sorrento 
edging.  In  the  second 
there  are  four  stitches  on 
the  long  space,  and  the 
short  is  missed.  These 
two  rows  are  alternated. 


Spotted  Lace.  — Work 
two  close  stitches,  miss 
the  space  of  four.  In  the 
second  and  following  rows 
work  the  two  on  the  centre 
of  the  loop. 


Venetian  Spotted  Lace. 
— A series  of  diamonds  of 
Venetian  bars,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  four  spots 
of  English  lace. 


Florentine 
miss  for  four 
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stitch. 


Lace. — Nine  close  stitches, 
repeat  this,  and  it  makes  a 
foundation.  1st  row  of 
pattern — (working  back) 
— 4 stitches  on  loop,  leave 
a loop  across  the  9.  2nd — 
9 on  loop,  leave  loop  of  4. 
3rd  (working  back)— do 
4 stitches  on  loop,  and  4 
more  on  the  centre  of  9. 
4th — 3 stitches  on  the  small  loop,  3 more  on 
4,  3 more  on  next  loop,  and  leave  a loop 
over  the  four  stitches.  These  four  rows 
comprise  the  pattern. 

Roman  Lace. — Begin  with  5 stitches  close 
together,  leave  space  for 
4.  Next  row — 4 in  the 
loop,  and  4 on  the  5.  3rd 
— leave  a loop  over  3 
centre  of  5 in  first 
row ; do  5.  4th — 4 on  5, 
and  4 more  on  loop.  5th 

— like  3rd,  but  the  loop 

is  to  be  over  5 of  3rd  row,  so  that  the  holes 
do  not  fall  in  the  same  place.  The  alter- 
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llate  rows  are  always  alike.  The  repetition 
of  these,  with  the'  3rd  and  5th,  forms  the 
pattern. 

Mechlin  Wheels— 'Work  Venetian  bars, 
at  equal  distances,  in  one  direction  of  the 
space  to  be  filled.  In 


crossing  them  with  other 
bars,  form  wheels : you 
must  cover  the  thread  with 
button -hole  stitch  to  the 
outer  line  of  the  wheel ; 
then  carry  a thread  round, 

passing  the  needle  through 

the  bars  equidistant  from,  the  cross,  and 
hold  the  round  so  foimed  in  its  place  with 
a needle  while  covering  it  with  button- 
hole stitch.  The  wheels  sometimes  have 
spots,  like  dotted  Venetian;  sometimes 
Kaleigh  dots. 

Spanish  Rose  Point.  — The  very  thick 
and  heavy  raised  work  which  characterizes 

the  most  valuable  lace. 

It  is  used  to  edge  flowers, 
leaves,  and  arabesques, 
and  is  never  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout ; 
while  the  thicker  and 
heavier  it  is  in  the  centre, 
the  richer  it  is  thought. 
Evans’s  Moravian  cotton, 
70,  is  used  for  it.  Take  six  lengths, 
and  sew  them  down  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
edge  you  wish  to  finish 
by  taking  stitches  across 
the  cotton ; after  a few  : 
stitches,  add  three  or  four 
lengths  more  cotton ; after 
a few  stitches,  add  some 
more  cotton,  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  increase  the  thick- 
ness to  the  centre,  when, 
in  the  same  way,  diminish  the  thickness. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  foundation,  cover 
it  closely  with  button-hole  stitch  (always 
done  with  Evans’s  Mecklenburgh  thread,  as 
no  other  material  gives  the  requisite  shiny 
appearance).  In  doing  this  add  Italeigh  dots 
or  fancy  loops  at  intervals  to  finish  the  edge. 

The  Materials  for  point  lace  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  made  on  purpose  for  it. 
The  cottons  are  those  of  Messrs.  Walter 
Evans  and  Co.,  Boar’s  Head  cotton  manu- 
facturers, of  Derby.  That  these  materials 
have  been  exclusively  used  in  the  periodi- 
cals may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a proof 
how  admirably  they  are  adapted  for  the 
work.  A complete  set  comprises  their 
Boar’s  Head,  Nos.  40,  50,  70,  90,  100, 
120,  and  150;  Moravian,  No.  70;  and 


Mecklenburgh,  Nos.  1,  80,  100,  120,  140, 
and  160. 

Besides  threads  there  are  various  braids 
used —the  French  white  cotton  braid  of 
different  widths,  the  Italian,  and  Maltese. 
These  last  are,  in  fact,  linen  laces,  made  on  a 
pillow,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  Maltese  has  a dotted  edge ; the  Italian 
a straight  one. 

Some  lace  has  no  foundation  but  a thread. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  Spanish  point. 
The  outlines  are  then  made  in  Mecklen- 
burgh, No.  1. 

The  patterns  may  be  drawn  on  coloured 
paper,  under  which  linen  is  pasted. 

French  braid  is  put  on,  unless  very  wide, 
by  running  it  along  the  centre  ; but  Italian 
and  Maltese  must  be  sewed  on  at  both  edges. 

A knowledge  of  the  stitches  we  have 
given  will  enable  a lady  not  only  to  make 
new  lace,  but  so  perfectly  to  repair  and 
alter  the  old,  that  she  may  make  handsome 
articles  of  dress  out  of  what  would  appear 
mere  scraps. 

TATTING,  OH  1UUVOLITE,  GENERAL  IN- 
STRUCTIONS IN. 

The  great  simplicity  of 
this  kiud  of  work,  and  the 
easiness  with  which  it 
can  be  executed  without 
straining  the  eyes,  par- 
ticularly recommend  it 
to  invalids  and  elderly 
people. 


There  are  only  two 
stitches,  and  these  are 
generally  used  alter- 
nately. They  are  the 
English  and  the  French 
stitch. 


Hands , Position  of  the. — The  shuttle 
being  filled  with  cotton,  leave  about  half  a 
yard  at  the  end.  Hold  the  shuttle  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  and  the  thread  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  end,  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  of  the  left.  Pass  the  thread 
round  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  (holding 
them  rather  apart),  and  bring  it  up  agaiu 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  thus 
making  a circle. 

English  Stitch. — Let  the  thread  between 
the  left  hand  and  the  shuttle  fall  towai-ds 
you.  Slip  the  shuttle  downwards  under 
the  loop,  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  draw  it  out  with  a slight  jerk 
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towards  the  right,  in  a horizontal  position, 
when  a loop  will  be  formed  on  it  with  the 
thread  which  was  passed  round  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand.  Hold  the  shuttle  steadily, 
with  the  thread  stretched  out  tightly,  for  if 
you  slacken  it  the  loop  instantly  transfers 
itself  to  this  thread,  and  becomes  a tight 
instead  of  a slip  knot.  AYliile  holding  it 
thus  stretched  out,  work  up  the  knot  with 
the  second  finger  till  it  comes  close  up  to 
the  thumb. 

French  Stitch. — Instead  of  letting  the 
thread  fall  forward,  throw  it  back  in  a loop 
over  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  pass 
the  shuttle  up  between  the  thread  round  the 
fingers  and  this  loop.  Draw  it  up,  and 
complete  it  as  the  other. 


Double  Stitch. — These  i 
two  stitches  worked  alter-  j 
nately. 


Ficot- 


•This  is  the  little  loop,  or  purling, 
ornamenting  the  edge.  It 
is  made  with  a gilt  purl- 
ing-piu.  Lay  the  point 
of  the  pin  parallel  with, 
and  close  to,  the  edge  of 
the  stitches.  Pass  the 
thread  which  goes  round 
the  fingers  over  the  pin 


before  making  the  next 
stitches.  All  the  picots  on  one  loop  of 
tatting  ought  to  be  made  without  with- 
drawing the  pin. 

Loops , to  Join— They  are  always  united 
by  the  picots,  which  should  be  on  the  first 
of  any  two  to  be  joined. 
In  it  draw  the  cotton 
which  goes  round  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  and 
slip  the  shuttle  through 
this  loop;  tighten  the 
cotton  again  oyer  the  fin- 
gers, and  continue. 

Sometimes  a needle  and 
thread  are  used  in  joining  patterns.  In 
this  case  leave  a longer  thread  to  begin 
with,  and  then  thread  the  needle  on  it. 

Tatting , to  Wash. — Cover  a bottle  with 
flannel,  on  which  tack  the  tatting;  rub  it 
with  a lather  of  white  soap,  and  boil  it ; 
rinse  it  out,  and  pull  it  very  carefully  out 
before  ironin'--.  A pieefeof  clean  linen  should 
be  Sid  om-  ft,  botweeu  it  and  the  iron. 


BERLIN  WORK,  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN. 

The  following  stitches  are  those  most 
generally  used  in  work  on  canvas : — 

Tent  Stitch.  — From 

one  bole>  to  tlie  next 
above  it  ontho  right-hand 
side.  This  stitch  and  one 

llcross  a hole?  but.  stiU 
the  same  direction,  are 

iaaBBaiaBSS  aLo  used  in  putting  on 

— U beads. 

Cross  Stitch,. — Stitch 
bbbbbbbbbbbI  crossing  two  threads,  both 
bhl‘B?b?b?bb  ™ height  and  width. 

: - ; When  a line  of  it  has  to 

13133133333  be  done,  all  the  half 

!h?S?S?b?b5  sthches  should  be  done, 
----  - * and  then  all  crossed,  but 
each  finished  as  you  pro- 
ceed. 


Tapestry  Stitch.  — A 
single  stitch  over  one 
thread  in  width,  and  two 
in  height. 


Irish  Stitch. — A nice  grounding  stitch. 

•— "t1  Alternately  you  take 

iSIiSSSIiSS  straight  stitches  across 
ssBBBfflnBnmi  two  threads,  and  jour 
jkiiiilniinilu!!  threads  in  height ; the 

smonu foui'  threads  arc>  ,htw- 

2 s?  pi  v,  si  v,  [!  si  si  ei  ii  b ever,  one  above  and  one 
Ul  GUI  G!Jl  BUI  mi  ill  below  flip  two  In  the 

fflLSESLSBUBMKUB  ueiu'v  lul  L"°*  -1-11  LLl^ 
i*™" next  row,  tlie  four-thread 

stitch  is  on  a line  with  the  two,  and  vice 
versa. 

GernianStitch. — Some- 
what similar  to  the  last, 
but  in  a sloping  direc- 
tion, alternately  with  and 
without  missing  a hole. 

There  are  variations  in 
these  stitches,  but  none  of 
consequence. 

Raised  Merlin  Work. — Done  over  meshes, 
such  as  those  used  for  netting.  Thread 
needles  with  as  many  colours  as  you  have 
shades,  and  do  each  line  in  the  fiower  or 
other  design  as  you  go  on,  beginning  at 
the  bottom.  Every  stitch  in  this  is  across 
one  thread  in  length  and  two  in  width. 
Make  a knot  at  the  end  of  your  needleful, 
and  bring  the  needle  up  in  front  of  the 
mesh.  Take  a tent  stitch  to  the  left.  Put 
the  wool  round  the  mesh,  and  take  another 


BEsaaBBasiH 

HBFraHBPBB 

BrEVkSDCrk.-'B 

Frc'darroaiJ 

aBJcrcoocit 

■rw'orjj#! 

BBdkli'dUflBB 


■ 


BBBBBBBBBBB 

II11H1111B 

BKiEibbLbb&BB 

BBBBBBBBBBB 

BB’inn'iBriBoa 

Bb&EiE.CiBfcbBB 

aai’vvtn’jinm 

■(.CitilibLbiiBI 


IB! 


BBBBBBBBBBB 

BPa?B?B?B<JB 

BB'jflr.BvBvBB 

SL’,BuBCB7BJB 


HU'B^BrjBTB’JB 

HB-I.BOBUEvBB 

3kHktajrjBmta£B 

gHBBBBriHBBB 


klBBKausDaaail 
iBisnflnftrwnm 
iaeiasr,  & t,  e a ss 

B&C.&E.&LSLSS 
aBffiSBiinaa 
'(■(BKMffiNEaSiaaB 

SssraRHmiBnniB 

^muaiatsasaa 

LEiRj&liBfcL&LXa 
SnKHiJiaaasBBHia 
: a MimaaBBEiB  ck  ! 


Irish  Stitch. — 


fitHHBSBBHBBR 

SBEMRnaSDH 

^HBBBBinisnnii 
ffiBBSiarinruinii 
srasaaMHiiisiuu 
arcana;  timurm 
NisniimmimiiH 
ISIIFI  lli!  Eliillll  II II I 

uiiuigijieliiilmiij 

SIUESUEUHUBUB 
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tent  stitch  to  the  right.  Put  the  wool 
round  the  mesh,  aud  proceed  with  the  next 
stitch  taken  to  the  left.  Sow  a thread  of 
canvas  between  every  two  rows.  Do  not 
withdraw  one  mesh  until  the  next  row  is 
worked.  Raised  work  requires  to  be  cut  by 
such  experienced  hands,  that  it  is  always 
best  to  send  it  to  a warehouse  to  be  done  ; 
and  the  Berlin  pattern  from  which  it  was 
worked  must  accompany  it,  as  a guide  to 
the  cutter. 

W orking  on  canvas  with  a cloth  ground 
requires  them  both  to  be  put  in  a frame, 
allowing  for  the  cloth  stretching  con- 
siderably more  than  the  canvas.  The  usual 
way,  when  tho  design  is  worked,  is  to  draw 
out  the  threads ; but  it  is  better  to  cut 
them  off  as  closely  as  possible.  Any  parts 
in  the  interior  of  a group,  in  which  the 
ground  is  seen,  should  be  worked  in  Berlin 
wool,  exactly  to  match  the  cloth.  The  work 
has  thus  a raised  appearance  : if  the  threads 
arc  drawn  out,  on  the  contrary,  the  stitches 
appear  loose. 

Berlin  Work , to  Iron. — This  is  frequently 
necessary  when  a piece  of  work  has  been 
long  in  hand.  If  at  all  crooked,  it  should 
first  be  damped,  and  stretched  in  a frame 
in  the  contrary  direction.  To  iron  it,  lay  a 
piece  of  the  same  canvas  on  a clear  linen 
cloth,  and  on  it  your  work,  face  downward, 
and  very  even.  Lay  a damp  cloth  over  tho 
back,  and  iron  it  very  smartly  and  rapidly. 
If  there  is  any  silk  in  it,  the  iron  must  not 
be  too  hot. 

TAPESTRY  WORK,  GENERAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN. 

This  term  applies,  in  modem  needlework, 
not  so  much  to  the  tapestry  stitch,  as  to 
designs  in  two  or  three  set  colours  without 
any  shading.  Banner  screens,  ottomans, 
and  chairs  look  particularly  rich  in  this 
sort  of  work,  which,  when  soveral  colours 
arc  used,  has  something  of  the  rich,  yet 
chaste  effect  of  painted  glass.  Maize  or 
gold-coloured  silk,  with  crimson  and  blue 
(Royal),  is  a favourite  combination,  or  gold 
and  rich  claret  only.  When  gold  is  used 
with  two  or  more  other  colours,  the  effect  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  former  being  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  a single  line  of  black. 
The  design  is  thus,  in  fact,  outline  in  black ; 
in  technical  phrase,  cut  with  it. 

CLOTH  WORK,  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN. 

Many  pretty  articles  arc  worked  simply 
by  braiding  on  cloth.  They  are  ottomans, 
sofa  cushions,  music  stools,  urn  mats, 


slippers,  and  a great  variety  of  other  articles. 
Formerly  every  lady  hacl  to  prepare  her 
own  pattern,  and  either  mark  it  on  the 
material  or  run  the  braid  on  over  a tissue 
paper,  which  had  to  bo  torn  away.  Now 
this,  as  well  as  muslin  work,  is  done  by 
pointing,  if  numbers  are  required,  or  by 
othcr  simple  processes  for  single  articles. 
It  is  both  cheaper  and  better,  therefore,  to 
have  it  done  at  shops. 

Children’s  dresses  and  cloaks,  and  every 
article  in  merino,  should  also  be  marked  for 
braiding  on  the  material.  Tho  experienced 
hands  who  now  perform  this  adapt  the 
design  to  the  particular  shape  required. 

Braiding  is  the  usual  mode  of  ornament, 
and  any  of  the  braids  we  have  named  may 
be  used.  The  end  is  always  to  be  drawn  in 
to  the  wrong  side  ; and  points,  curves,  &e., 
formed  with  great  care,  stitches  being  taken 
across  the  braid,  not  along  the  centre.  Use 
a long  needle,  and  for  putting  on  Russia 
braid,  take  strands  of  silk  out  of  a length  of 
the  braid  previously  cut  off. 

Application , or  Applique  Work. — This, 
being  finished  with  braid,  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a part  of  it.  A design  is  cut  or 
stamped  out  in  one  material,  which  is  laid 
on  another  with  a species  of  gelatine.  Velvet 
is  often  put  on  cloth,  or  one  colour  of  the 
latter  on  another.  The  edges  are  then 
finished  with  silk  or  gold  braid  or  cord — 
two  materials  being  used  for  this  purpose ; 
it  is  rather  expensive,  but  very  handsome. 

Hope's  Patent  Imperial  Applique  is  the 
ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Hope,  of 
Hastings.  All  the  articles  usually  sold  for 
braiding  are  to  be  had  in  this  material,  in 
which,  in  the  same  piece  of  cloth,  the 
pattern  is  in  one  colour,  on  a ground  of 
another.  It  is  very  effective,  especially 
with  the  Alliance  braid  or  gold  cord,  and  is 
little  more  expensive  than  ordinary  cloth, 
livery  genuine  piece  has  “ Patent  Imperial 
Applique  ” stamped  on  it.  The  colours  are 
perfectly  fast,  and  do  not  rub  off,  as  a 
would-be  imitation  does. 

EMURO IDERY  ON  MUSLIN,  GENERAL 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR. 

The  stitches  used  in  this  are — two  over- 
cast (satin-stitch)  or  button-hole  stitch, 
sewing  over,  and  various  fancy  stitches,  of 
which  we  give  diagrams. 

Jirodcric  Anglaise. — The  simplest  sort  of 
work  on  muslin,  suitable  for  children’s 
drawers,  petticoats,  &o.  Tho  design  is 
formed  entirely  of  holes  cut  out  cr  formed 
by  piercing  them  with  a stiletto  : previously 
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to  this  they  are  traced,  then  sewed  closely. 
To  make  it  strong,  a stout  thread,  such  as 
Evans’s  Boar’s  Head,  No.  10  or  16,  ought 
to  he  sewed  in. 

Button-hole,  or  over-cast  stitch,  is  the 
ordinary  stitch  known  by  that  name.  It 
is  sometimes  graduated  to  form  leaves, 
flowers,  or  scallops.  In  this  case  each 
stitch  is  taken  rather  longer  or  shorter 
than  that  preceding  it.  This,  like  satin- 
stitch,  must  be  raised  thus : — 

To  Raise  Work. — After  tracing  the  out- 
lines accurately,  take  long  stitches  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  the  space  to  be 
afterwards  covered  over,  making  it  thickest 
in  the  middle,  or  widest  part.  Take  care 
to  keep  this  within  the  outlines. 

Satin  Stitch. — A series  of  stitches  taken 
across  any  leaf  or  petal  closely  and  regularly. 

Guipure. — This  term  is  applied  now  to 
embroidery  on  muslin  held  together  by 
bars,  and  all  the  muslin  ground  cut  away. 

Swiss  Lace.  — Muslin  and  lace  worked 
together  so  that  the  latter  forms  the  ground, 
and  the  former  the  pattern,  all  that  which 
covers  the  ground  being  cut  away  after  the 
work  is  done. 

Fancy  Stitches.- — Point  d’Fclielle.  — A 
series  of  small  holes  close 
together,  forming  the  edge 
of  a design  in  Swiss  lace. 
Worked  with  a rather 
coarse  needle  and  fine 
thread,  two  or  three 
stitches  being  taken  in 
every  hole  formed  by  the 
needle.  The  edge  is  then 

■Draw  out  four  threads,  and 
sew  over  three  of  those  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to 
form  a bar,  from  one  edge 
to  the  other.  Sew  down 
the  next  three.  Continue 
thus.  Sometimes  hem- 
stitch is  done  when  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  out 
threads,  not  being  a 
straight  line.  In  that  case,  with  a coarse 
needle,  work  the  holes  to  resemble  this. 
The  edges  must  afterwards  be  sewed  over, 
to  keep  the  holes  clear. 

Mourning  Mem  Stitch. — For  Handker- 
chiefs.— Leaving  sufficient  cambric  for  the 
hem,  draw  out  nine  threads,  and  leave  three, 
alternately,  for  any  depth  you  wish  it  to 
be.  Take  a thread  longer  than  the  side  of 
the  handkerchief,  and  having  fastened  it 
on  at  the  right  hand,  pass  your  needle 


backwards  under  the  third 
and  fourth  threads  from 
the  edge,  lifting  up  on 
the  point  the  first  and 
second.  Thus  the  first 
two  of  every  four  threads 
come  before  the  others. 
Each  line  must  be  done 
with  a single  needleful  of  thread,  fastened 
off  at  the  end.  Then  the  bar  of  three 
between  must  be  sewed  over  on  the  wrong 
side,  a single  stitch  being  taken  between 
every  four  threads. 

Fancy  Stitches.—  No.  1. 
— Draw  three  threads  and 
leave  three  alternately,  in 
both  directions,  on  the 
space  to  be  ornamented. 
Sew  over  the  three  threads 
on  the  wrong  side,  for 
bars;  and  draw  spots  at 
intervals,*  as  seen  in  the 

engraving. 

No.  2. — Draw  four  and 
leave  four  each  way. 
Half  cover  one  bar,  and 
then  take  the  thread  across 
the  space.  Work  the  half 
of  this  bar,  and  round  the 
corn  er,  and  cross  the  thread 
already  found  in  tin.-  space 
with  au  other  to  form  the  cross.  Cover  the 
half  of  the  bar  to  which  you  have  taken  the 
needle,  and  proceed  to  put  the  cross  in  an- 
other square. 


graving. 


No  3. — Draw  out  six 
threads,  and  leave  twelve, 
in  both  directions.  Then 
work  round j every  three 
of  the  twelve  to  form  the 
whole  into  four  bars. 

No. 4. — Prepare  likelast. 
Make  the  two  outer  three 
into  bai's,  but  darn  the 
inner  six  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  centre, 
to  make  a single  one. 
These  can  be  varied  by 
working  spots  in  the 
squares. 

No.  5. — Draw  out  three, 
and  leave  four  both  ways. 
Make  the  threads  into 
bars,  and  carry  the  middle 
diagonally  across,  to  make 
the  lines  seen  in  the  cn- 
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No.  6.  — In  squares 
formed  of  Venetian  bars 
(see  Point  Lace  stitches, 
p.  185).  'Make  a cross  as 
for  English  lace  spots, 
instead  of  which  work  a 
Venetian  dot  between 
every  two  threads. 

No.  7. — A space  filled 
with  lace  on  which,  in- 
stead of  English  spots, 
four  of  Venetian  dots 
united  in  the  centre  are 
worked . The  worker’ s in- 
genuity may  be  exercised 
in  producing  other  stitches 
from  these. 


TAMBOUR  WORK,  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN. 


work  upon.  The  numbers  in  which  it  is 
made  are  5-8,  10-6,  12-7, 
14-8,  16-9,  18-10,  19-11, 
20-12,  22-13,  24-14,  30-15, 
40-17,  50-18.  The  lower 
figure  of  each  pair  indi- 
cates the  number  of 
stitches  in  an  inch.  Cross- 
stitch  only  can  be  worked 
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on  Penelope  canvas,  except  with  beads. 
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Patent  or  French  Can- 
vas has  the  threads 
placed  at  even  distances. 
The  sizes  are  the  same  as 
in  the  Penelope. 


The  instrument  is  a needle  with  a point 
like  that  of  a crochet-hook,  screwed  into  an 
ivory  handle.  The  small  steel  screw  which 
secures  the  needle  in  its  place  is  kept  by 
the  thumb  in  holding  the  instrument,  as  it 
then  forms  a sort  of  guide  in  twisting  the 
hook.  The  material  to  be  tambour  must 
be  stretched  in  a frame.  The  stitch  exactly 
resembles  the  ordinary  chain-stitch.  A 
pattern  may  be  worked  entirely  on  one 
fabric.  Thus  veils  are  worked,  and  muslin 
dresses.  But  generally  one  material  is 
applique  on  another,  as  muslin  on  lace. 
Hold  the  thread  under  the  work  with  the 
thumb  and  fii-st  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
close  under  the  place  where  the  pattern 
begins.  Insert  the  hook  with  the  right, 
and  draw  up  a loop  of  the  thread.  Hold- 
ing the  loop  on  the  hook,  again  insert  it,  a 
little  in  advance,  and  draw  up  a fresh  loop 
through  the  one  already  formed.  Continue 
this  until  the  work  is  done.  Outlines  are 
always  the  first  parts  to  be  done  ; and  this 
section  of  any  flower  or  leaf,  being  com- 
pleted, fill  it  up  or  finish  it  before  proceed- 
ing. Where  the  whole  design  has  to  be 
outlined  or  edged  with  a particular  material, 
however,  as  with  gold  thread,  this  must  be 
lone  last.  To  fasten  off,  draw  the  thread 
m the  wrong  side,  and  work  with  a common 
leedle. 

BERLIN  WORK,  MATERIALS  FOR. 

The  term  generally  applied  to  work  done 
>n  canvas  with  wools,  silks,  or  beads. 
The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  :-r- 

Penelope  Canvas. — There  is,  in  this  can- 
vas, alternately  a large  and  small  space 
ictween  the  threads.  This  forming  a guide 
o the  eye,  it  is  much  the  easiest  canvas  to 


Patent  or  French  German  Canvas  has 
every  tenth  thread  of  a different  colour. 
This  assists  the  eye ; but  as  the  material 
itself  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  French, 
and  as,  in  particular,  it  has  the  defect  of 
not  having  the  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines 
at  equal  distances,  it  is  very  little  used. 
Never  attempt  to  work  anything  round , 
such  as  a wreath,  on  German  canvas,  as  it 
would  become  oblong. 

Silk  Canvas  always  has  the  threads  at 
equal  distances.  It  is  made  in  various 
widths,  from  two  inches  for  braces,  to  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  or  more.  It  is  made 
black  and  white.  In  purchasing  canvas, 
lay  it  over  some  material  of  a different 
colour,  to  see  if  there  are  many  knots  or 
irregularities  in  the  threads.  White  silk 
canvas  is  usually  of  a beautiful  pearly 
colour. 

Imitation  Silk  Canvas. — A much  cheaper 
material  than  the  real.  It  is  often  used  for 
large  pieces  of  work,  and  looks  very  well 
when  new.  Afterwards  it  may  be  grounded 
in  Irish  or  German  stitch. 

Railway  Canvas.  — A 
coarse,  claret  canvas,  used 
for  banner  screens  and  other 
such  purposes.  It  has  eight 
threads  to  the  inch,  and  is 
20  inches  wide.  Worked 
in  cross-stitch  with  eight- 
thread  wool.  Must  be 
worked  in  a frame,  or  it 

will  crease. 

Java  Canvas. — This  has  no  holes  be- 
tween. It  is,  in  fact,  more  like  a cloth 
woven  with  double  threads  each  way.  It  is 
little  used.  We  have  brown,  salmon,  and 
stone  before  us,  all  very  coarse ; and  a finer 
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dark  blue.  Some  is  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  wide  ; the  coarsest,  five-eighths. 

Wools  to  Use  with  Canvas. — No.  20  is  the 
coarsest  size  that  can  be  properly  used  with 
four-thread  Berlin  wool.  Nos.  16  and  18 
are  well  adapted  for  eight-thread ; and  14 
may  be  used  with  this  wool  by  those  who 
do  not  pull  their  hands  too  tightly.  If 
they  do,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  stitches 
twice  in  one  direction.  For  coarser  num- 
bers than  12  the  wool  must  be  used  twice  in 
both  directions.  Filoselle  is  equal  in  thick- 
ness to  eight-thread  Berlin,  therefore  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

SILK  MATERIALS. 

Crochet  Silk. — A hard-twisted  silk,  used 
for  knitting  and  crochet.  The  sizes  vary 
from  1 to  5 ; the  latter  being  the  finest. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 are  the  most  common. 
Observe,  there  is  an  immense  difierence 
both  in  the  quality  and  price  of  crochet 
silk.  Some  work  into  a substance  with 
scarcely  any  more  gloss  than  cotton.  In 
all  respectable  Berlin  houses  the  maker’s 
name  is  attached  to  every  skein.  Pearsall’s 
silks  hold  a high  position  both  for  quality 
and  tint. 

Netting  Silk  is  not  twisted  so  hard  as 
crochet  silk.  The  crochet  silk  is,  however, 
often  used  for  it. 

Soied’  Avignon. — This  is  an  extremely  fine 
silk,  sold  in  reels.  It  is  suited  for  the  very 
finest  (or  fairy)  netting.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally obtainable,  but  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  periodicals. 

Chine  Silk.  — Netting  or  crochet  silk 
shaded  in  more  colours  than  one.  Sold  in 
reels  or  skeins. 

Ombre  Silk.—  Silk  shaded  in  tints  of  one 
colour  only. 

Floss  Silk. — Sold  in  short  twisted  skeins. 
A very  beautiful  material,  used  in  working- 
flowers,  &e. 

Dacca  Silk. — Used  much  in  embroidery. 
It  is  a sort  of  medium  between  the  hard- 
twisted  crochet  silk  and  the  floss,  which  it 
rather  resembles ; but  it  is  put  up  in  longer 
skeins. 

Filoselle. — A coarse  fabric,  not  of  pure 
silk,  although  extremely  brilliant,  and 
capable  of  receiving  the  finest  dyes.  It  is 
sold  in  large  skeins,  each  weighing  about 
a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Used  much  in 
tapestry  and  the  coarser  sorts  of  em- 
broidery. \ 

China  Silk.— A very  fine  silk,  sold  on 
very  small  reels. 

Sewing  Silk. — Sold  in  long  skeins. 


CHENILLES. 

This  beautiful  substance  presents  the 
appearance  of  velvet.  • It  is  made  in  various 
thicknesses. 

Fmbroidery  Chenille  is  not  much  coarser 
than  crochet  silk.  It  is  greatly  used  in 
embroidery  on  canvas,  satin,  or  cloth. 

There  are  gradations  from  this  size  to  the 
thickness  of  a finger.  The  very  thick  is 
called  Polio  Chenille. 

Wire  Chenille. — This  is  made  in  as  many 
thicknesses  as  the  other.  A wire  is  worked 
in  the  centre  of  it,  so  that  it  can  be  formed 
into  loops,  leaves,  &c. 

WOOLS. 

The  ordinary  kinds  are  Shetland,  Berlin, 
fleecy,  and  carpet  yam;  also  worsted, 
lamb’s  wool,  and  Pyrenees. 

Shetland. — A very  fine  wool,  used  for 
veils,  scarfs,  shawls,  &c.  It  is  not  very 
much  twisted. 

Pyrenees. — This,  wool  is  of  nearly  the 
same  thickness  as  Shetland,  but  more 
twisted.  The  dye  of  the  coloured  Pyrenees 
is  remarkably  beautiful  and  fast,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  some  peculiar  property  of  the 
waters  on  the  mountains  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  It  is  rarely  met  with  genuine  in 
this  country. 

Berlin  Wool. — Only  procurable  in  two 
thicknesses,  four-thread  and  eight-thread, 
commonly  called  single  and  double  Berlin. 
There  are  at  least  a thousand  shades  of  this 
wool. 

Fleecy. — A cheaper  wool  than  Berlin, 
and  now  obtainable  in  a number  of  beau- 
tiful colours.  It  is  made  in  two-thread, 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve-thread,  and 
is  sold  by  the  pound. 

Carpet  Yarn. — A cheap  wool,  used  much 
for  comforters  and  other  articles  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 

Worsted  and  Lamb's  Wool. — Used  for 
knitting  stockings,  &c. 

Patent  Knitting  Wool. — Patented  by 
Whytock,  Edinburgh.  This  wool  is  sold  in 
bales  of  various  sizes,  each  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  do  some  certain  piece  of  work— as 
an  antimacassar,  a table  cover,  &c.  It  is 
dyed  so  that,  by  following  the  arrange- 
ments, the  pattern  in  varied  colours  will 
appear.  The  balls  are  either  of  worsted  or 
Berlin  wool.  The  latter  are  the  most  ex- 
ensive.  Directions  are  sold  with  each 
all.  -The  knitting  is  always  moss-stitch. 

Dutton's  Patent  Orne  Balls. — An  im- 
provement on  the  foimer.  Some  are 
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adapted  for  crochet,  and  some  for  knit- 
ting. 

Crewels.  — Fine  wool,  sold  in  tightly- 
twisted  skeins,  like  crochet  silk.  Used  for 
samplers.  Very  little  used.  It  is  suitable, 
however,  for  embroidering  on  muslin. 

Crystal  Wools  are  wools  round  which 
bright  gold  or  silver  paper,  or  foil,  is  wound. 
This  gives  them  a very  gay  aopearance. 
They  are  sometimes  called  spangled  wools. 

Pearl  Wool. — This  is  a dye  of  modern 
invention.  The  wool  is  alternately  white 
and  coloured,  in  one,  two,  or  three  colours, 
each  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  is  a variety  of  11  or  1 in  made  in 
four-thread  or  eight-thread. 

Chine  Wool. — Wool  shaded  in  various 
colours. 

Ombre  Wool,  or  Shaded  Wool. — Shaded  in 
one  colouring.  Observe  that  every  colour 
but  blue  is  pretty  in  this  dye. 

Crystal  Twine.  — A fine  cord,  sold  in 
balls,  either  coloured,  or  to  imitate  pure 
gold  or  silver.  The  two  latter  are  called 
gold  twine  and  silver  twine. 

Crochet  Cord. — This  is  just  like  window- 
blind  cord,  but  white,  and  of  various  thick- 
nesses : covered  with  wool  or  silk,  in  crochet, 
for  mats. 

Caruntille. — A fine  wire  used  in  flowers. 

COTTONS. 

Knitting  Cotton.  — A soft,  but  twisted 
cotton,  used  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
Sold  by  the  pound. 

Pour’s  Head  Crochet  Cotton. — Manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby.  It  is  a particularly  firm,  even,  and 
well-twisted  material,  and  -washes  extremely 
well.  The  numbers  run  from  1 to  150.  It 
is  the  cotton  in  which  all  the  crochets  and 
other  valuable  designs  in  that  popular 
periodical,  the  Family  Friend , are  worked, 
and  therefore  should  always  be  procured  if 
it  is  of  consequence  to  produce  articles 
exactly  similar  to  the  pattern.  Every 
reel  of  the  genuine  Boar’s  Head  has 
a boar’s  head  on  the  label  at  the  top  of  it, 
this  device  being  the  family  crest  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Tatting  Cotton. — A soft  yet  strong  cotton, 
suited  for  this  work,  and  manufactured 
exclusively  by  the  same  firm. 

Mecklenburyh  Thread. — This  is  a linen 
thread,  used  in  many  designs.  It  should 
also  find  a place  in  tire  work-box  of  every 
lady,  as  it  should  be  used  in  mending  linen, 
cambric,  &c.  It  is  known  as  Evans’s  Meck- 
lenburgh thread. 


I Royal  Embroidery  Cotton. — This  is  used 
for  the  very  fashionable  embroidering  and 
Broderie  Anglaise,  on  muslin,  long-cloth,  or 
French  cambric.  It  is  sold  in  packets,  each 
containing  a dozen  skeins,  and  is,  like  all 
the  others,  the.  manufacture  of  Messrs. 
Walter  Evans  and  Co. 

Moravian  Thread  is  a soft,  untwisted 
cotton,  varying  in  the  number  of  threads 
composing  a strand. 

Evans’ s Patent  Glace  Thread.  - — This 
thread  has  a perfectly  smooth  and  shining  sur- 
face, and  is  particularly  adapted  for  sewing. 

Coloured  Cottons. — These  are  French. 
They  are  scarlet,  rose,  greens,  browns, 
lilacs,  blues,  and  black;  but  the  scarlet, 
rose,  and  black  are  the  only  colours  that 
will  really  wash  well. 

BRAIDS  (SILK.). 

Russian  Braid  is  flat,  and  with  even 
edges.  Each  knot  is  of  one  colour  only. 
The  best  is  firm,  even,  and  glossy. 

Alliance  Braid. — This  is  the  same 'plait 
as  the  Russian,  but  of  two  colours,  one  at 
each  edge.  It  is  considerably  dearer  than 
Russian. 

Sardinian  Braid. — The  same  plait,  but  of 
two  or  more  colours  blended  ; and  not,  like 
the  Alliance,  each  one-half  the  width  of  the 
braid. 

Star  Braid. — This  braid  appears  like  a 
succession  of  diamonds ; the  edges,  there- 
fore, are  in  points.  It  is  an  extremely- 
pretty  braid. 

Eugenie  Braid.  — This  appears  as  if 
crimped  or  waved  with  irons. 

Albert  Braid  is  more  properly  a fine 
fancy  cord.  For  sofa  cushions  and  otto- 
mans it  has  a much  richer  effect  than  flat 
braid,  especially  if  two  shades  or  colours 
are  laid  on  close  together. 

Soutache. — A French  name  for  very  pretty 
ornamental  braids,  often  combining  gold  and 
silver  with  chenilles,  silk,  &c.  They  are 
made  in  every  variety  of  shade  and  pattern . 
Sold  in  pieces  of  about  thirteen  yards  long. 

Broad  silk  braids,  used  for  aprons, 
children’s  dresses,  &c.,  are  rarely  found  in 
England. 

COTTON  BRAIDS. 

French  White  Cotton  Braid. — The  term 
French  applies  to  the  plait,  which  looks  as 
if  woven.  The  best  comes  from  Paris,  and 
is  very  firm,  even,  and  close : varies  in  sue 
from  No.  1 (very  narrow)  to  No.  14. 

Mohair  Braid. — Narrow,  closely-woven , 
brown  or  black  Bilk  braid,  for  chains. 
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Russian  Cotton  Braid  is  plaited,  like 
tlie  hair  formod  into  what  is  called  the 
Grecian  plait.  It  is  used  for  children’s 
dresses. 

Waved  Braid  is  another  variety,  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Eugenie  Tape  is  a cotton  braid,  crimped 
like  the  Eugenie  braid.  It  is  nearly  one- 
third  of  an  inch  wide. 

Italian  Braid. — An  insertion,  made  on 
the  pillow,  of  Evans’s  Mecklenburgh  thread. 
Used  in  making  or  mending  Italian  point 
lace. 

Maltese  Braid. — The  same,  made  with  a 
dotted  edge. 

Worsted  Braid. — That  usually  sold  is 
narrow,  and  intended  for  braiding  anti- 
macassars, &c.  It  is  in  various  colours, 
and  washes  well.  It  can  also  be  had  wider, 
for  children’s  dresses. 

MATERIALS  IN  METAL. 

Gold  Braid.  — The  Parisian  is  much 
superior  to  the  English  for  flexibility  and 
purity.  It  is  made  in  various  widths.  The 
English  braid  is  usually  Eussian  plait.  It 
may  be  had  either  pure  or  washed.  The  for- 
mer only  can  be  used  for  any  article  intended 
for  durability. 

Silver  Braid  is  very  little  used. 

Gold  Cord  or  Thread. — Sold  in  small 
skeins,  varying  from  No.  0 (the  finest)  to 
No.  6.  This,  also,  is  of  various  qualities. 
It  is  sometimes  sold  on  reels. 

Silver  thread  is  not  so  much  used,  but  it 
is  very  pretty  for  purses,  &c.;  either  for 
bridal  or  mourning  purses. 

Bourdon. — A cord  covered  with  gold  or 
silver,  used  much  by  the  Parisians  in 
crochet,  with  coloured  silks.  It  is  made  in 
various  sizes,  and  is  extremely  brilliant, 
but  not  very  durable. 

Bullion—  This  is  either  dead  or  bright 
gold.  It  is  a sort  of  tube  of  gold,  used  in 
embroidery.  It  also  is  of  two  qualities. 

Spangles , though  little  used,  yet  make 
pretty  decorations  in  embroidery. 

All  these  materials  should  be  kept  in 
silver,  and  then  an  outer  covering  of  blue 
paper,  and  especially  not  be  exposed  ,to 
gas. 

Filet.  — A French  material  exactly 
imitating  netting.  It  is  both  black  and 
white,  and  with  the  mesh  of  various  sizes. 
To  get  a piece  to  imitate  square  netting  it 
must  be  cut  on  the  cross. 

Guipure  Net. — A fancy  net  which,  laid 
under  muslin  and  applique,  gives  the 
appearance  of  bars. 


Brussels  Net. — A very  soft  fine  net,  used 
in  Swiss  lace. 

Toile  Ciree. — An  oil  cloth  much  used  in 
muslin  work ; it  is  green  on  one  side,  and 
black  on  the  other.  If  good,  it  is  very  thin 
and  flexible.  It  differs  much  in  quality,  the 
English  generally  being  thick  and  hard. 

BEADS. 

“ 0.  P.” — "We  cannot  at  all  discover  the 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  name  for  the 
large  beads.  They  were  at  first  used  prin- 
cipally for  mats  and  table-covers,  for  which, 
indeed,  on  account  of  their  rough  sharp 
edges,  they  were  singularly  unfit.  They 
make  beautiful  pendent  vases  for  flowers, 
decorations  for  chandeliers,  and  similar 
articles.  They  are  sold  in  bunches  of  twelve 
strings ; they  are  either  clear  or  opaque. 
If  the  latter,  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
painted  on  the  inside,  with  a colour  different 
from  that  of  the  glass  itself.  They  are 
technically  termed  Clear  and  Filled.  The 
latter  are  always  dearest.  They  are  manu- 
factured in  Bohemia. 

Pound  Beads. — These  are  like  seed-beads, 
except  in  size.  Those  in  most  general  use 
are  distinguished  as  No.  1,  2,  and  3.  No.  1 is 
rarely  used,  except  for  grounding  mats 
worked  in  wools  and  silks.  No.  2 is  used  for 
tables,  ottomans,  table  borders,  and  such 
things.  No.  3 is  fit  for  footstools,  hand- 
screens,  and  fine  articles.  The  greatest 
variety  of  colours  and  shades  is  to  be  had  in 
this  size.  It  is  next  to  seed-beads  in  its 
dimensions.  All  these  are  sold  by  the 
ounce. 

Seed  Beads. — Very  small  beads  for  crests, 
cigar-cases,  and  very  delicate  work  gene- 
rally. Can  only  be  used  with  proper  bead- 
ing or  jeweller’s  needles,  and  fine  white  silk. 
Sold  in  small  hanks  of  ten  strings  each. 

Cut  Beads. — These,  instead  of  having  a 
round  smooth  surface,  are  cut  in  angles. 
They  are  more  brilliant  as  well  as  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  Black, 
ruby,  and  garnet  are  the  colours  usually 
obtainable. 

Fancy  Beads  are  almost  infinite  in  their 
variety  of  form,  size,  and  colour.  Many 
are  used  in  ornamenting  mats  and  fancy 
baskets.  Some,  which  are  round,  are  of 
plain  glass,  silvered  or  gilt,  to  look  like 
gold,  silver,  or  steel  beads.  The  flat,  round 
ones,  termed  sequins,  both  gilt  and  _ of 
coloured  glass,  are  used  much  in  trimming 
head-dresses.  All  are  sold  by  the  string  or 
bunch. 

Metal  Beads  are  gold,  silver,  steel,  and 
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blue  steel.  The  two  former  may  be  had 
either  cut  or  round,  the  last-named  kind 
being  considered  the  best.  They  are  sold 
in  small  bunches,  marked  from  2 to  12. 
The  sizes  from  9 to  12,  being  very  large,  are 
not  generally  to  be  obtained.  _ 

Bugles  are  tubes  of  glass,  varying  both  m 
length  and  thickness.  The  black  and  white 
are  used  for  trimming  articles  of  mourning. 
Coloured  bugles  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced— green,  purple,  bronze,  and  blue. 
They  are  sold  by  the  ounce  or  pound. 

Proper  Canvas  for  Beads. — \\ith  No.  1, 
canvas  No.  18  ; No.  2,  canvas  No.  19  ; No. 
3,  canvas  No.  22.  Although  classed  under 
these  three  heads,  the  beads  which  will 
work  together  are  not  always  of  one  size. 
Canvas  must  always  be  selected  which  will 
suit  the  largest  beads  of  the  size. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

For  Crochet. — A needle  of  ivory,  bone,  or 
steel,  with  a hook  at  the  end  : whatever  the 
material,  the  hook  should  be  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  quite  free  from  sharpness.  We 
use  Boulton  and  Son’s  tapered  hooks,  num- 
bered from  12  to  24,  including  all  the  num- 
bers : 12,  15,  18,  21,  and  24  make  an 
excellent  and  serviceable  set. 

For  Knitting. — Needles  (or  pins,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called)  of  bone,  ivory,  or 
steel.  They  should  be  evenly  thick  through- 
out, except  the  ends,  tapered  to  a point 
without  any  sharpness.  Some  have  knobs 
of  ivory  to  prevent  the  work  from  slipping 
off  at  one  end.  Unless  when,  from  the  size 
of  the  work,  long  needles  are  indispensable, 
short  ones  will  be  found  by  far  the  most 
convenient. 

For  Tatting. — Either  a shuttle  of  tor- 
toiseshell or  ivory,  or  a netting-needle,  with 
a purling-pin,  attached  by  a small  chain  to 
a ring,  which  slips  over  the  thumb. 


For  Netting. — A netting-needle  of  ivory, 
wood,  or  steel,  with  a round  or  flat  mesh ; 
the  former  are  measured  in  a gauge,  the 
latter  by  the  width.  . 

A Lucette  is  a small  ivory  instrument, 
something  in  the  form  of  an  Irish  harp, 
used  for  making  little  chains.  As  they  can 
now,  however,  be  had  at  a lower  price  than 
the  silk  required  for  making  one  costs,  the 
lucette  is  very  little  used. 

For  Beadivork. — Pound  beads  can  be  put 
on  with  fine  ordinary  needles,  but  the  bead- 
ing needles,  or  jeweller’s  needles,  are  used 
for  seed-beads.  These  latter  are  pieces  of 
silver  wire  twisted  from  the  middle,  which 
leaves  a loop  forming  the  eye. 

Elliptic  needles,  used  for  embroidering, 
have  oval  eyes. 

Rug  Reedies,  or  tapestry  needles,  have 
long  eyes  and  blunt  points. 

Chenille  Needles  have  the  same  description 
of  eyes,  and  sharp  points. 

Gauge. — This  is  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  size  of  knitting-needles,  netting- 
meshes,  and  crochet- hooks.  The  two  former 
articles  are  gauged  by  being  slipped  down 
into  the  holes,  when  they  are  respectively 
of  the  numbers  which  the  holes  are  marked. 
The  crochet-hooks  are  measured  by  slipping 
the  ividest  part  of  the  hook  itself  into  the 
narrow  channel  before  the  hole.  The  bell 
gauge  is  the  least  expensive  of  all  good 
gauges,  and  is  the  one  by  which  our  own 
designs  are  written.  Those  in  ivory  are  as 
durable,  but  more  expensive.  The  eagle 
card-board  gauge  is  now  unobtainable ; and, 
being  of  so  fragile  a material,  was  never  so 
serviceable  as  the  others. 

TRIMMINGS. 

For  Sofa  Cushions.— Four  tassels,  and  a 
length  of  cord  24  or  3 yards,  form  what 
is  called  a set.  AVe  show  the  leading  kinds. 


DRESDEN.  GRECIAN. 


EUGENIE.  CHENILLE. 
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Gertrude , like  Grecian , with  Fierce  Silk. 
— These  are  the  most  expensive.  They  are 
extremely  beautiful  in  every  combination 
of  colours. 

For  Ba/rmer  Screens. — 1|  yards  of  gimp, 
2-yard  of  fringe,  2 pairs  of  tassels,  con- 
nected by  a cord  6-8tlis  long,  and  2 yards  of 
cord,  all  to  match. 

Gimps  are  made  in  all  varieties  of  pattern 


and  colour.  They  trim  screens  and  baskets 
very  prettily. 

Screen  Handles. — Gilt,  ivory,  or  passe- 
menterie— of  which  last  we  give  an  en- 
graving. 

The  last  named  are  very  splendid,  and 
should  combine  all  the  colours  uaed  in  the 
screen.  They  are  only  obtainable  in 
Paris. 


Fringes.  — Silk  or  bullion.  The  latter 
are  twisted,  the  former  have  the  threads  of 
silk  loose.  The  price  depends  on  the  close- 
ness and  the  depth : 3 inches,  so  much ; 
3-j,  so  much  more ; and  so  on. 

Cords  are  made  in  such  infinite  varieties, 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  They 
are  of  every  thickness,  and  almost  of  every 
material. 

TO  PRESERVE  MATERIALS  FROM  INJURY. 

Steel  Beads. — If  these  show  any  indi- 
cation of  rust,  wear  them  in  your  pocket  for 
a few  days.  It  will  remove  any  specks, 
especially  if  you  are  near  a fire. 

Gold  and  Silver  Beads.  — Keep  them 
wrapped  up  in  silver  paper,  so  that  no  two 
bunches  rub  against  each  other.  They 
should  then  be  wrapped  in  coarse  brown 
paper,  and  kept  in  a tightly-closed  box. 

Gold  and  Silver  Thread  and  Braid  should 
always  be  kept  in  silver  paper,  and  away 
from  air  or  gas.  Eubbing  them  slightly 
with  jeweller’s  paper  will  brighten  them. 

White  Articles,  as  fringe,  ribbon,  silk, 
&c.,  are  be3t  kept  in  the  very  coarsest 
brown  paper,  and  in  a closed  box. 

Violet. — It  is  impossible  to  prevent  this 
beautiful  colour  from  fading ; but  if  kept  in 
silver  paper,  and  away  from  air  or  gas,  it 
will  be  preserved  as  long  as  it  can  be.  Silks, 
and  silk  braids  of  all  colours,  should  be 
kept  in  covered  boxes. 

To  Quill  Ribbon  for  Trimming. — Allow 
nearly  three  times  as  much  ribbon  as  the 
length  required ; have  a piece  of  narrow 
tape  to  run  it  on ; take  a stitch  or  two  to 
fasten  the  tape  and  centre  of  the  width  of 
the  ribbon ; make  a small  plait  towards  the 
right,  and  another  close  to  it,  but  not  fold- 
ing over  it,  to  the  left;  run  them  down 


lightly  through  the  tape ; and  this  double 
plait  being  made,  leave  about  half  the 
length  of  ribbon  plain  before  making 
another.  This  looks  very  much  handsomer 
than  a fuller  quilling.  A gold  or  fancy 
cord  should  afterwards  be  run  along  the 
centre  to  hide  the  stitches. 

To  Make  up  Sofa  Cushions. — The  cushion 
should  not  be  too  soft,  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  work  is  then  hid.  Cut  a 
stout  calico  lining  on  the  cross,  and  cover 
one  side  of  each  piece  with  fine  wadding ; 
of  this  make  the  bag,  and  fill  it  with  down. 
This  is  much  the  finest  way  of  making  the 
pillow.  If  the  covering  is  in  white  silk 
canvas,  it  should  be  lined  with  white  satin. 
The  back  may  be  of  tabaret,  satin,  or  velvet. 
Make  the  'worked  part  and  the  back  into  a 
case,  in  which  slip  the  pillow.  Finish  with 
cord  or  gimp,  and  tassels.’ 

* To  Make  up  Carriage  Bags. — Very  nice 
frames  are  sold  for  these.  They  are  of  a 
stout  dark  calico  on  the  outside,  and  nice 
striped  ditto  inside,  with  a handkerchief 
pocket.  The  sides  are  of  leather,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame  and  the  handles  are 
of  the  same.  The  work  should  be  one  piece 
for  both  sides — the  canvas  or  cloth  edges 
turned  in  at  the  sides,  and  sewed  to  the 
edges  of  the  bag.  At  the  top  the  edge  of 
the  canvas  must  be  laid  under  the  leather, 
which  is  stitched  down  over  it.  The 
handles  are  merely  tacked  on.  They  must 
be  removed  for  mounting,  and  afterwards 
carefully  sewed  down  in  the  same  places, 
over  the  canvas.  Cover  all  the  seams,  and 
the  edges  of  the  leather  along  the  top,  with 
a fine  silk  cord.  Observe  that  the  work 
must  be  made  to  fit  the  frame,  not  the 
latter  to  fit  the  work,  as  frames  are  made 
only  in  certain  gradations  of  size,  except  to 
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order ; and  what  is  called  an  out  size,  even 
if  smaller,  always  is  more  expensive. 

To  Make  up  Banner  Screens. — These  are 
either  mounted  on  a pole  or  on  an  apparatus 
for  fastening  to  the  chimney-piece.  In 
either  case  the  work  must  be  lined  with 
silk  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground,  the 
bottom  cut  into  a handsome  scalloped  form, 
with  a handsome  fringe,  the  sides  finished 
with  gimp,  and  two  pairs  of  tassels;  the  top 
draped  with  cord.  The  trimming  for  a 
banner-screen  must  always  be  made  ex- 
pressly for  it.  Whether  with  a pole  or 
chimney  fitting,  the  top  is  always  sewed  on 
gilt  rings  run  on  the  pole. 

To  Mount  Hand  Screens.— Wire  frames, 
silk  or  satin  fancy  cords,  or  quilled  ribbon, 
fringe,  and  handles  are  requisite.  If  the 
screens  be  transparent,  as  netting,  both 
sides  of  the  frame  must  be  covered  with 
satin.  If  white  silk  canvas,  one  side  with 
white  satin,  and  the  other  with  silk  or 
satin  of  the  colour  of  the  fringe.  Then  sew 
on  the  work  very  evenly.  Add  the  fringe, 
and  afterwards  the  ribbon,  or  cords  and 
handles.  Two  cords,  at  least,  should  be 
used  — one  to  match  the  fringe,  and  the 
other  of  a lighter  material,  such  as  chenille 
and  satin  blended. 

To  Increase  the  Size  of  an  Kngravcd 
JPattern. — It  is  frequently  necessary  to  give, 
in  the  periodicals,  a design  which  cannot 
be  engraved  of  the  full  size.  This  causes 
some  "trouble  to  those  who  cannot  readily 
enlarge  a pattern  for  themselves.  The 
method  of  doing  it  is,  however,  very  simple. 
Take  a piece  of  paper  the  full  size  required 
for  the  article,  and  rule  lines  across  it  at 
equal  distances,  throughout  the  length  and 
width,  llule  the  same  number  of  lines,  also 
at  equal  distances,  on  the  reduced  pattern. 
The  squares  will  of  course  be  much  smaller. 
It  will  be  easy,  with  this  aid  to  the  eye,  to 
get  every  scroll  and  flower  in  a square  of 
the  small  pattern  into  the  same  space  of  the 
large  one.  When  half  of  a collar  or  any 
other  article  is  marked,  if  the  other  half 
corresponds  with  it,  as  it  usually  does,  it 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  tracing  paper,  by 
means  of  which  the  other  half  may  be  taken. 

Drawing  Taper , used  for  taking  oft’ 
patterns,  should  be,  not  the  tissue  paper, 
but  very  thin  bank  post,  or  tracing  paper— 
a paper  rendered  transparent  with  oil.  It 
may  be  purchased  of  any  artist’s  colourman. 

Contractions  in  Crochet. 
ch.  Chain-stitch, 
dch.  Double  chain-stitch  or  braid-stitch. 


si.  Slip-stitch, 
sc.  Single  crochet, 
sdc.  Short  double  crochet, 
dc.  Double  crochet, 
stc.  Short  treble  crochet, 
tc.  Treble  crochet, 
ltc.  Long  treble  crochet, 
m.  Miss. 


Contractions  in  Tatting. 

D.  Double  stitch;  one  French  and  one 
English. 

P.  Ticot. 

J.  Join. 

Loop.  Any  number  of  stitches  drawn  up. 
Contractions  in  Knitting. 

K.  Knit  (plain  knit). 

P.  Purl. 

M.  Make  (increase). 

K 2t.  Knit  two  as  one.  K 3t.  Knit 
three  as  one. 

D 1.  Decrease  one,  by  taking  off  a loop 
without  knitting ; then  knit  one,  and  pass 
the  other  over  it. 

D 2.  Decrease  two ; slip  one ; knit  two 
together,  and  pass  the  slip-stitch  over. 

SI.  Slip. 

R.  Raise. 

T.K.  Twisted  knitted  stitch. 

T.P.  Twisted  purl-stitch. 

Contractions  in  Netting. 

Pn.  Plain  netting.  The  ordinary  stitch. 
Dn.  Double  stitch.  The  thread  twice 
round  the  mesh. 

Ln.  Long  stitch.  A stitch  in  which  the 
knot  is  not  to  come  close  up  to  the  mesh. 

D.  Draw  out  the  mesh  (before  the  row 
is  completed) . 

M.  Alias. 

PRINTER’  S MARKS 

III  the  directions  for  every  kind  of  tvork. 

These  consist  of  crosses  + —sometimes 
printed  as  the  ordinary  letter  X,;  asterisks 
* — daggers  f . They  are  to  indicate  repe- 
titions in  any  row  or  round.  Two  similar 
ones  are  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  part  to  be  repeated,  and  the  number  of 
times  is  written  after  the  last.  Thus  4-  3 
dc,  5 ch,  miss  4,  4-  3 times,  would,  if 
written  in  full,  be  3 dc,  5 ch,  miss  4 ; 3 dc, 
5 ch,  miss  4 ; 3 dc,  5 ch,  miss  4. 

Sometimes  one  pair  of  marks  is  used 
within  another — thus  4-  5 dc,  3 ch,  miss  2 ; 
* 1 dc,  3 ch,  miss  2 * twice  ; 4 dc,  2 ch, 
miss  1 -j-  twice.  This  written  at  length 
would  be  5 dc,  3 ch,  miss  2,  1 dc,  3 ch, 
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miss  2 ; 1 dc,  3 ch,  miss  2 ; 4 dc,  2 ch,  miss 
1 ; 5 dc,  3 ch,  miss  2 ; 1 dc,  3 ch,  miss  2 ; 
4 dc,  2 ch,  miss  1. 

This  examplo  will  show  how  much 
valuable  space  is  saved  by  the  adoption 
of  these  vei-y  simple  and  comprehensible 
terms. 


Round. — A line  of  work  beginning  and 
ending  at  the  same  place,  without  turning 
back. 

Row.—- A line  of  work  which  requires  you 
to  turn  it  in  order  to  recommence.  Ex- 
ample : — We  speak  of  rows  in  a garter,  and 
rounds  in  a stocking. 


A FEW  HINTS  ON  STAYS. 


To  counteract,  if  possible,  the  great  evil 
occasioned  by  both  young  and  old  wearing 
stays  we  submit  the  following  remarks, 
which  we  trust  will  meet  with  attention 
from  those  whom  the  subject  concerns: — 
If  the  stays  that  are  worn  only  fitted,  the 
evil  would  not  be  so  great ; but  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  the  human  frame  is  often 
squeezed  into  things  called  stays,  which  are 
nearly  as  stiff  as  a saddle  ; and  the  great  evil 
is  that  so  few  women  have  any  judgment  of 
when  stays  really  fit  them.  From  my  know- 
ledge of  young  persons  I am  fully  aware 
that  if  stays  give  them  pain  they,  in  their 
ignorance,  simply  imagine  that  their  figure 
will  be  improved  by  it.  This,  however,  is  a 
sad  mistake.  Unless  under  clever  medical 
treatment,  they  should  never  submit  to  the 
slightest  pain  from  any  articles  of  clothing. 
When  they  do  endure  pain  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  No  good-fitting  garment  can 
ever  cause  the  slightest  pain  or  inconve- 
nience, let  it  be  what  part  of  the  dress  it  may. 
The  majority  of  ladies  imagine  that  they 
know  when  a dress  fits,  but  this  is  a mistake — 
it  would  be  well  if  they  did,  and  also  if  they 
took  more  interest  in  the  fit  of  their  under 
garments.  I never  yet  met  Avith  any  per- 
son but  a staymaker  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand how  stays  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  a mother  to  give  the  young 
and  pliable  all  the  ease  she  can,  for  with 
ease  and  comfort  strength  Avill  come.  For 
warmth  a simple  calico  body  is  sufficient. 
That  the  young  ladies  will  all  object  to  this 
I feel  certain ; but  parents  should  not  regard 
such  objections.  Let  Nature  do  her  work; 
she  wants  but  gentle  tending,  and  not  to  be 
braced  Avith  bone  or  steel,  unless  in  case  of 


deformity.  Could  grown  women  understand 
how  ugly  and  unnatural  it  is  to  have  their 
figure  put  into  all  ( sorts  of  shapes,  they 
surely  would  not  submit  to  it.  That  there 
are  clever  staymakers  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  talent  must  be  paid  for ; the  cutter-out 
of  cheap  stays  does  not  possess  this.  Well- 
fitting stays  are  the  most  simple  article  to 
make.  It  is  this  simplicity  which  renders  it 
not  understood  by  the  majority  of  women ; 
so  true  it  is  that  the  most  beautiful  and 
simple  articles  are  least  understood.  We  call 
the  Indians  a savage  race ; in  some  things 
they  may  certainly  return  us  the  compliment. 

One  Avord  more : Do  not  wear  common, 
ill-cut  stays,  full  of  cane  or  whalebone.  I 
have  positively  seen  stays  -with  bones  broken 
running  into  the  flesh,  causing  day  after  day 
pain  and  wounds.  The  bones  will  of  course 
break  if  the  stays  do  not  fit ; being  draAvn 
tight,  the  bones  bend  and  break  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  figure. 
It  is  absurd  for  ladies  to  imagine  that  they 
cannot  do  Avithout  stays.  Let  them  wear  a 
firm  body,  taking  care  that  it  fits  the  figure, 
or  else  it  Arill  tear.  Nothing  tears  so  readily 
as  a garment  that  does  not  fit.  If  you  do 
not  like  to  leave  off  your  stays  all  at  once, 
cut  off  the  shoulder-straps.  To  this  you 
Avill  probably  answer,  “I  cannot  keep  the 
stays  on  if  I do.”  This  remark  is  a sure 
proof  that  they  do  not|fit.  No  Avell-made 
stays  have  ever  shoulder-straps  put  into 
them  of  any  kind.  Next  to  the  shoulder- 
straps,  take  out  the  steel  [in  front  of  the 
stays.  Take  exercise,  in  order  to  gain 
strength  in  your  back  and  chest,  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  you  do  not  require  artifi- 
cial means  to  brace  you  up. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  CHARITY. 


“He  that  hath  pity  on  tho  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord,  and  He  will  repay  him.”  _ There 
are  few  words  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  more  perverted  or  misunderstood  in 
latter  times  than  the  word  “Charity.”  The 
careless,  thoughtless,  but  good-natured 
worldling  fancies  it  consists  in  giving 
money  indiscriminately  to  the  nearest  or 
the  most  importunate  beggar ; and  having 
done  so,  complacently  imagines  that  one  of 
the  most  frequently-urged  precepts  of  our 
Lord  has  been  nobly  fulfilled.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  metropolis  alone  upwards  of.  a 
million  pounds  are  annually  disbursed  in 
this  way.  If  those  who  give  it  could  see  to 
what  vile  uses  it  is  put,  in  what  scenes  of 
vice  and  immorality  it  is  spent,  their  self- 
satisfaction  would  be  much  diminished ; 
nay,  they  would  shudder  at  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility for  crime  which  their  careless 
liberality  had  entailed  upon  them,  and 
would  hesitate  ere  they  purchased  again, 
with  their  loose  silver  or  copper,  the  spurious 
pleasure  of  having  got  rid  of  a troublesome 
or  unsightly  applicant. 

Others,  who  would  be  horrified  if  called 
worldlings,  but  who  may  not  inaptly  be 
termed  the  Pharisees  of  the  New  Law,  ad- 
hering to  the  letter  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s 
beautiful  lesson,  decry  all  almsgiving,  de- 
clare that  Charity  consists  wholly  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  affirm  that  none  are  obliged 
to  seek  for  aid  but  the  lazy,  the  improvi- 
dent, or  those  otherwise  unworthy  of  help. 
They  forget  that  the  love  of  God  is  incom- 
patible with  hatred  of,  or  rather  indifference 
to,  their  neighbour ; and  suppose,  if  they 
pay  their  poor-rates  regularly,  that  all  duty 
to  their  poorer  brethren  is  amply  performed. 

To  both  these  classes  “the  pleasures  of 
charity”  are  unknown.  They  are  alike 
Belfish  and  mistaken ; and  though  perchance 
once  in  a thousand  times  the  careless  giver 
may  relieve  a worthy  object,  in  the  other 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  the  gift 
is  bestowed  on  an  impostor,  and  it  is  not 
such  charity  that  “He  will  repay.” 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  give, 
and  give  largely;  whose  alms  are  well 
bestowed  and  judiciously  applied,  and  who 
derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  goodness,  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  that  many  others  know  of  it 
also.  Those  are  they  who  give  in  public, 
who  delight  in  seeing  their  names  down  on 
a subscription  list  near  to  those  of  some 


titled  persons,  and  in  equalling,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding, their  contributions.  The  pride  of 
such  persons  in  being  charitable  is  un- 
questionable; but  the  pure  pleasure  of 
charity  they  know  nothing  of.  And  though 
their  money  is  almost  always  well  spent, 
yet,  as  it  is  not  given  with  a pure  motive, 
their  reward  must  be  more  than  doubtful ; 
for  “He  who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts”  knows  that  if  a subscription  list 
were  not  published,  the  fifty  would  often  be 
five  pounds,  and  oftener  nothing. 

Those  who  really  enjoy  “ the  pleasures  of 
charity”  are  not  few,  and  are  fortunately 
confined  to  no  class,  comprising  in  their 
glorious  circle  individuals  of  every  station, 
from  the  noblest  in  the  land  to  the  beggar 
herself;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a poor  [creature  who  has  but  just  re- 
ceived an  alms  will  share  it  with  a friend 
still  poorer,  or  perhaps  unable  to  seek  for  it 
herself. 

The  rich  give  from  their  abundance, 
gracefully  and  kindly.  It  has  been  urged 
that  because  they  have  no  trouble  in  giving, 
therefore  they  have  no  merit,  but  this  is 
very  unfair ; for  when  they  give  j udiciously , 
and  when,  as  many  of  them  do,  they  seek 
out  those  who  are  unwilling  and  ashamed 
to  intrude  their  wants,  and  when  they  ac- 
company their  gifts  with  those  kind  acts 
and  gracious  words  which  make  them  doubly 
valuable,  then  indeed  do  they  taste  the 
noble  “pleasures  of  charity” — then  do  they 
obey  in  the  strictest  sense  the  command  of 
the  Saviour,  the  precept  of  the  wise  man, 
the  lesson  of  the  apostle. 

The  poor  give  little  neighbourly  helps, 
kind  words,  time,  often  as  valuable  to  them 
as  money ; give,  too,  all  unconscious  of  the 
greatness  of  the  act.  A flower  brought  in  from 
the  fields  to  a sick  neighbour,  a little  dainty 
from  the  market,  got,  perhaps,  in  exchange 
for  a few  eggs  carried  thither,  a cup  of  gruel 
made,  or  a peevish  child  nursed  for  an  hour — 
these  are  the  charities  of  the  poor ; and 
surely  such  acts  bestow  pleasure  ineffable, 
and  verily  and  indeed  will  have  their 
reward. 

The  middle  classes,  those  in  respectable 
position,  but  with  limited  means,  who  nobly 
deny  themselves  an  innocent  and  long- 
desired  gratification  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
stowing the  cost  of  it  on  some  deserving 
object,  those  are  they  who  taste  in  the 
fullest  sense  the  pleasures  of  charity ; for. 
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while  their  deeds  are  unknown  and  un- 
published, their  appreciation  of  the  pleasure 
they  forego  is  perhaps  all  the  keener  for 
their  self-denial.  Though  it  may  be  said 
that  they  only  exchange  one  pleasure  for 
another,  yet  we  all  know  that  that  which 
we  have  desired,  but  not  enjoyed,  always 
seems  more  satisfying  than  that  which  we 
are  in  possession  of.  Other  kindnesses,  too, 
they  practise  in  a greater  degree  than  is 
possible  for  those  greatly  above  or  much 
below  them.  The  former  are  precluded  by 
their  station,  the  latter  by  their  manifold 
occupations,  from  bestowing  that  entire  and 
devoted  attention  to  their  sick  friends 
usually  shown  by  the  middle  classes ; for 
where  shall  we  find  such  unwearied  nurses 
as  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  tliis  rank  ? Attendance  on  our 
own  immediate  relatives  maj  not  come 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  word  charitv; 
but  how  often  does  the  peevish  fretfulness 
■of  an  invalid,  or  the  fatal  nature  of  his 
malady,  exercise  his  attendants  in  the 
daily  observance  of  every  domestic  virtue  : 
patience,  fortitude,  resignation,  charity,  all 
are  called  forth,  and  are  seldom  found 
wanting. 

The  kindly  attentions  of  the  young  to 


aged  friends  in  reading  for  them,  chatting 
cheerfully  to  them  on  subjects  very  in- 
teresting to  the  old  people,  but  very  vapid 
to  the  young,  in  listening  with  attention  to 
their  little  tales  of  old  or  complaints  of 
present  times — these  are  charities  of  daily 
and  hourly  occurrence,  and  if  the  perform- 
ance of  them  docs  not  afford  any  very  great 
pleasure  at  the  moment,  the  reflection  that 
we  have  given  gratification  to  others  must 
prove  grateful  and  pleasing  hereafter. 

All  cannot  enjoy  the  supreme  satisfaction 
which  the  consciousness  of  their  noble  deeds 
must  afford  to  Florence  Nightingale  and  her 
devoted  band,  but  few  are  so  isolated  or  so 
poor  as  to  be  debarred  from  offering  some 
kind  attention  to  an  aged  or  ailing 
friend. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assume  that, 
even  in  a mere  worldly  sense,  the  pleasure 
to  be  obtained  from  contributing  to  increase 
the  happiness  or  assuage  the  cares  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is  much  greater  than  that 
to  be  derived  from  any  mere  personal  grati- 
fication ; and  if  we  look,  as  we  ought,  to  a 
higher  aim,  we  can  only  finish  as  we  have 
begun,  by  saying  that  “he  who  hath  pity 
on  the  poor  lendetli  to  the  Lord,  and  tha't 
which  he  hath  given  He  will  repay.” 


BEDS  AND  BEDROOMS. 


In  our  present  highly  civilized  state  we 
spend  so  large  a portion  of  our  time  in  bed 
(about  one-third),  even  when  in  health, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  un- 
derstand what  is  the  best  form,  and  mate- 
rial, and  condition  of  this  place  of  repose. 
For  healthy  persons  it  is  unadvisable  to  burn 
a fire  or  gas-light  during  the  night : the 
former,  _ while  it  burns  briskly,  promotes 
ventilation,  by  causing  a current  up  the 
chimney;  but  very  commonly,  towards 
morning,  it  sinks  low,  and  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  cause  a draught,  and  is  onty  a 
consumer  of  oxygen,  and  a liberator  of  car- 
bonic acid  : such  also  is  the  gas-burner,  un- 
less there  be  a tube  over  it  running  into  the 
chimney,  and  carrying  off  the  noxious  fumes. 
Most  persons  experience  a sense  of  insecurity 
when  they  retire  to  rest  with  the  bedroom 
door  open,  yet  this  is  the  safest  condition  in 
which  to  sleep,  as  far  as  the  health  is  con- 
cerned ; the  air  is  then  constantly  under- 
going a change,  aud  does  not  become  vitiated 
as  in  a confined  space,  where  one  or  more 
persons,  by  breathing,  are  abstracting  it6 
vital  principle.  A light  chain-bolt  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  security,  and  enable 
the  door  to  be  kept  ajar;  or  if  this  is  objected 
to,  the  upper  panels  may  have  perforated 


zinc  plates  let  into  them,  or  some  other 
contrivance,  by  which  open  spaces  can  be 
left.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  bedroom 
windows,  and  it  may  be  so  managed  that 
the  openings  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  For 
the  rest,  have  as  few  obstructions  to  the 
free  passage  of  air  as  may  be.  Bedrooms 
are  far  too  much  encumbered  by  bed  and 
window  curtains,  and  other  drapery.  If 
people  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  a pure 
and  frequently-changed  atmosphere,  they 
would  not  wrap  and  inclose  themselves  as 
they  do,  shutting  out  their  best  friend,  oxy- 
gen, and  in  their  deadliest  enemy,  carbonic 
acid.  Always  let  beds  be  stripped  directly 
they  are  vacated,  and  the  clothes  thrown 
right  off:  unhealthy  excretions  are  given  oil 
by  all  animal  bodies  in  a heated  state,  and 
these  must  be  dissipated  as  soon  as  possible; 
therefore  open  the  window,  and  let  the 
fresh  breeze  sweep  through  the  room.  Re- 
move slops  and  dirty  linen  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  sweep  out  frequently,  scattering 
tea  leaves  to  keep  the  dust  from  flying.  Do 
not  wet  the  floor  in  damp  weather,  but  when 
it  is  fine  and  dry,  this  should  occasionally 
be  done  early  iii  the  morning,  that  it  may 
be  perfectly  dry  by  night. 
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SIGNIFICATION  OF  FEMALE  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

Julia,  Juliana,  feminine  of  Julius 
dor  tVio  lrintr’a  fnvoil 


Abigail,  Heb.  the  father’s  joy. 

Adeline,  Ger.  a princess. 

Agatha,  Gr.  good. 

Agnes,  Ger.  chaste. 

Alethea,  Gr.  the  truth. 

Althea,  Gr.  hunting. 

Alice,  Alicia,  Ger.  noble. 

Amy,  Amelia,  Fr.  a beloved. 

Anna,  Anne,  or  Hannah,  Heb.  gracious. 
Arabella,  Lat.  a fair  altar. 

Aureola,  Lat.  like  gold. 

Barbara,  Lat.  foreign  or  strange. 

Beatrice,  Lat.  making  happy. 

Benedicta,  Lat.  blessed. 

Bernice,  Gr.  bringing  victory. 

Bertha,  Gr.  bright  or  famous. 

Blanche,  Fr.  fair. 

Bona,  Lat.  good. 

Bridget,  Irish , shining  bright. 

Cassandra,  Gr.  a reformer  of  men. 

Catharine,  Gr.  pure  or  clean. 

Charity,  Gr.  love,  bounty. 

Charlotte,  Fr.  all  noble. 

Caroline,  feminine  of  Carolus , the  Latin  of 
Charles , noble-spirited. 

Chloc,  Gr.  a green  herb. 

Christiana,  Gr.  belonging  to  Christ. 

Cecilia,  Lat.  from  Cecil. 

Cicely,  a corruption  of  Cecilia. 

Clara,  Lat.  clear  or  bright. 

Constance,  Lat.  constant. 

Damaris,  Gr.  a little  wife. 

Deborah,  Heb.  a bee. 

Diana,  Gr.  Jupiter’s  daughter. 

Dorcas,  Gr.  a wild  roe. 

Dorothy,  Gr.  the  gift  of  God. 

Drusilla,  Gr.  dewy  eyes. 

Dulsabella,  Lat.  sweet  and  fair. 

Edith,  Sax.  happiness. 

Eleanor,  Sax.  all-fruitful. 

Eliza,  Elizabeth,  Heb.  the  oath  of  God. 
Emily,  corrupted  from  Amelia. 

Emma,  Ger.  a nurse. 

Esther,  Hester,  Heb.  secret. 

Eve,  Heb.  causing  life. 

Eunice,  Gr.  fair  victory. 

Eudoia,  Gr.  prospering  in  the  way. 
Frances,  Ger.  free. 

Gertrude,  Ger.  all  truth. 

Grace,  Lat.  favour. 

Hagar,  Heb.  a stranger. 

Helena,  Gr.  alluring. 

Jane,  softened  from  Joan  ; or, 

Janne,  the  feminine  of  John. 

Janet,  Jeannette,  little  Jane. 

Joyce,  Fr.  pleasant. 

Isabella,  Span,  fair  Eliza. 

Judith,  Heb.  praising. 


Kunigunda,  Ger.  the  king’s  favour. 
Lettice,  Lctitia,  Lat.  joy  or  gladness. 
Lois,  Gr.  better. 

Lucretia,  Lat.  a chaste  Roman  lady. 
Lucy,  Lat.  feminine  of  Lucius. 

Lydia,  Gr.  descended  from  Lud. 

Mabel,  Lat.  lovely. 

Magdalene,  Maudlin,  Syr.  magnificent. 
Margaret,  Ger.  a pearl. 

Martha,  Heb.  bitterness. 

Mary-  Heb.  bitter. 

Maud,  Matilda,  Gr.  a lady  of  honour. 
Millicent,  Fr.  sweet  as  hone)'. 

Mercy,  Eng.  compassion. 

Mildred,  Sax.  speaking  mild. 

Nest,  j Brit,  the  same  as  Agnes. 

Nicola,  Gr.  feminine  of  Nicolas. 
Olympia,  Gr.  heavenly. 

Orabilis,  Lat.  to  be  entreated. 

Parnell,  or  Petronilla,  little  Peter. 
Patience,  Lat.  bearing  patiently. 
Paulina,  Lat.  feminine  of  Faulinus. 
Penelope,  Gr.  a turkey. 

Persis,  Gr.  a destroying. 

Philadelphia,  Gr.  brotherly  love. 
Philippa,  Gr.  feminine  of  Philip. 
Phoebe,  Gr.  the  light  of  life. 

Phyllis,  Gr.  a green  bough. 

Priscilla,  Lat.  somewhat  old. 

Prudence,  Lat.  discretion. 

Psyche,  Gr.  the  soul. 

Rachel,  Heb.  a lamb, 

Rebecca,  Heb.  fat  or  plump. 

Rhoda,  Gr.  a rose. 

Rosamond,  Sax.  rose  of  peace. 

Rosa,  Lat.  a rose. 

Rosecleer,  Eng.  a fair  rose. 

Rosabella,  Ilal.  a fair  rose. 

Ruth,  Heb.  trembling. 

Sabina,  Lat.  sprung  from  the  Sabines. 
Salome,  Heb.  perfect. . 

Sapphira,  Gr.  like  a sapphire  stone. 
Sarah,  Heb.  a princess. 

Sybilla,  Gr.  the  counsel  of  God. 
Sophia,  Gr.  wisdom. 

Sophronia,  Gr.  of  a sound  mind. 

Susan,  Susanna,  Heb.  a lily. 

Tabitha,  Syr.  a roe. 

Temperance,  Lat.  moderation, 
Theodosia,  Gr.  given  by  God. 
Tryphosa,  Gr.  delicious. 

Tryphena,  Gr.  delicate. 

Ursula,  Lat.  a female  bear. 

Vida,  Erse,  feminine  of  David. 
Walburg,  Sax.  gracious. 

Winifred,  Sax.  winning  peace. 

. Zenobia,  Gr.  the  life  of  J upiter. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
June. 


the  hawthorn,  and  the  hedge  roses.  And 
we  hear  her  near  approach  announced  by 
the  loud  and  deepened  notes  of  the  cuckoo. 

The  21st  of  June  is  the  longest  day. 
A good  day,  perhaps,  for  housekeepers 
to  spare  an  extra  minute  or  two  in 
considering  whether  • — while  in  field  and 
garden  the  growing  of  the  seed  and  the 
springing  of  the  weed  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing— there  may  be  any  weeds  of 
unsightly  or  poisonous  growth  dropping 
their  seeds  or  taking  root  within-doors. 
Let  these  weeds  be  carefully  looked  for  and 
speedily  rooted  out ; for  there  are  many 
such  that  will  peep  up  and  rapidly  take 
strong  root  if  not  removed. 

There  is,  for  instance,  extravagance, 
which  may  often  be  found  growing  near  to 
vanity  and  emulation.  It  is,  indeed,  often 
brought  into  existence  by  them;  for  the 
weeds  of  vanity  and  emulation  will  affect  a 
housekeeper,  with  whom  they  grow,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  make  her  reckless  of  ex- 
penses and  oblivious  to  almost  every  con- 
sideration, so  that  she  may  be  as  gaily 
dressed,  or  give  as  grand  a party,  or  go  to  as 
fashionable  a watering-place,  as  the  neigh- 
bour or  friend  whom  vanity  causes  her  to 
imitate  or  emulate. 

Then  there  are  the  weeds  of  sloth  and 
procrastination,  which  often  grow  near 
together,  and  very  poisonous  indeed  are 
their  effects.  They  alter  the  aspect  of  all 
that  would  be  beautiful  and  successful  about 
a house  and  home. 

Contention,  ill-temper?  and  the  love  of 
power,  are  all  weeds  which  should  also  be 
carefully  kept  away.  And  one  more  we 
must  name,  which  is  perhaps  more  hurtful 
and  hateful  than  any  other,  namely,  deceit. 
The  least  blade  that  springs  up  having  the 
appearance  of  this  weed  should  be  rooted 
out  with  double  care.  Should  it  once  gain 


une,  at  least  to  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
we  may  apply  the  verse  of  an  old  song : — 

x “ Summer  is  yeomen  in, 

Loud  sing  cuckoo; 

Groweth  seed 
And  bloweth  mead, 

^ And  springeth  the  wood  new.” 

Full  summer  is  not  yet  here,  but  she  is 
coming;  we  may  imagine  we  have  a peep 
at  the  fringe  of  her  garments  when  we  see 
the  lovely  blossomsof  the  wild  honeysuckle, 
a strong  root  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to 
remove,  and  there  will  be  scarcely  a thought 
or  a movement  untainted  by  it.  Harmony 
and  happiness  cannot  flow  uninterruptedly 
where  deceit  exists.  It  poisons  all,  and  often 
acting  invisibly,  it  as  often  defies  a cure. 

More  than  one  man  have  we  unfortunately 
seen  struggling  in  meshes  of  difficulty  and 
perplexity,  the  existence  of  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  nor  see  how  to  remove, 
while  we  could  have  whispered  to  him, 
“Deceit  at  home  has  done  it  all!”  If  a 
wife,  or  a woman  in  any  capacity,  would  be 
happy  and  respected,  let  her  abhor  deceit  in 
any  possible  form. 

Most  likely  many  of  our  readers  are  just 
now  planning  that  before  the  summer  is 
ended  they  will  take  a trip  from  home  and 
see  a little  change,  some  to  a nearer  and 
some  to  a greater  distance.  Well,  we  wish 
they  may  all  be  able  to  do  it  to  their  satis- 
faction, and  see  old  friends  and  new  sights, 
and  take  in  new  knowledge  and  new  health, 
and  return  home  again  strengthened  and 
invigorated  for  another  winter's  campaign. 

But  we  just  offer  one  word  to  the  ladies 
on  this  subject.  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  considerable  and  unusual  difficulties 
to  many  bread-winners,  the  same  circum- 
stances often  causing  the  double  trouble 
of  diminished  incomings  and  greatly  in- 
creased outgoings  of  the  purse. 

Now,  should  it  be  the  lot  of  any  one  of 
our  readers  to  hear  her  husband  declare 
that,  with  all  his  wishes  to  indulge  and 
gratify  his  family,  he  cannot  furnish  so 
much  money  towards  an  outward-bound 
trip  this  year  as  he  has  done  formerly ; or 
that  he  cannot  hire  for  them  the  pretty 
cottage  in  the  country,  or  the  costly  apart- 
ments they  had  wished  for  at  the  watering- 
place  ; but  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with 
something  less  expensive, — should  these,  or 
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similar  statements,  be  made  to  one.  of  our 
readers,  we  do  hope  that  she  will  neither  go 
into  fainting  tits  nor  hysterics,  nor  yet  sul- 
lenly and  persoveringly  take  to  be  very  poorly 
indeed,  telling  all  her  friends  that  she 
knows  she  shall  never  be  quite  well  until 
she  has  had  exactly  the  indulgence  which 
her  husband  has  declared  himself  unable  to 
afford. 

"We  have  seen  this  practised,  and  we  have 
seen  the  wife  gain  her  point;  but  she  has 
henceforth  had  more  of  her  husband’s  pity 
than  his  esteem. 

We  hope  our  readers,  should  there  be 
the  occasion,  will  show  themselves  sensible 
women,  and  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of 
their  husbands.  Travel  and  change  are  very 
good  and  delightful ; but  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  what  would  have  become 
of  our  ancestors  ? Another  year  may  turn 
things  round  again,  and  ease  the  circum- 
stances of  many  a straggler ; but  not  if  his 
wife  work  against  him.  There  is  no  truer 
saying  than  that  “ a man  must  ask  his 
wife’s  leave  to  thrive.” 

This  month  we  may  hope  that  the  east 
winds  will  not  afflict  us  very  much;  and 
ladies  may  have  the  privilege  of  going 
abroad  without  bonnets  with  much  less 
danger  of  tic-douloureux,  toothache.,  or  ear- 
ache, than  they  experienced  during  the 
previous  months.  We  should  judge,  how- 
ever, that  the  little  somethings,  so  little  as 
to  approach  to  nothings,  which  are  placed 
somewhere  over  the  shoulders  instead  of 
bonnets  on  the  heads,  will  be  very  apt  to 
expose  the  countenance  to  the  same  process 
as  the  corn  and  the  fruits  will  be  under- 
going from  the  sun’s  influence.  However, 
there  are  veils  and  hats,  and  parasols ; so, 
one  way  and  another,  ladies  may,  perhaps, 
contrive  to  escape  many  ill-effects  from 
their  bonnetless  condition,  at  least  until 
another  winter  sets  in.  Possibly  the  tyrant 
Fashion  will  by  that  time  have  relented, 
and  sensible  and  useful  bonnets  will  be 
called  up  from  banishment ; though,  truly, 
we  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for  such  a benefit. 

In  June  and  the  two  following  months 
the  fresh  air  should  be  made  to  pass  over 
everything  as  much  as  possible : have  plenty 
of  open  windows  and  doors ; always,  how- 
ever, avoiding  being  in  draughts  of  air 
ersonally,  for  they  are  very  likely,  even  on  a 
ne  summer’s  day,  to  give  cold.  But  let 
your  bedding  and  stores  of  linen  and  clothes 
all  get  as  good  a passage  of  air  over  them 
as  your  premises  will  allow  : set  open  cup- 
board doors  now  and  then,  that  the  fresh  air 
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may  sweeten  everything  there.  Such  pre- 
cautions will  keep  away  moths  and  mischief 
better  than  a great  many  other  recipes. 

This  month  in  the  country  gives  Business 
and  pleasure  in  sheep-shearing  and  hay- 
making. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  aromatic  herbs 
may  remember  that  this  is  the  month  for 
Banting  slips  of  lavender,  sage,  southern- 
wood, hyssop,  and  similar  plants ; and  such 
herbs  as  are  intended  to  be  dried  for  winter 
use  will  generally  be  fit  for  gathering  during 
this  month.  They  are  not  so  good  if  suffered 
to  go  into  full  flower  before  they  are  gathered. 
We  mean  such  as  mint,  balm,  sage,  and 
thyme.  They  should  be  cut  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  hung  in  a dry,  shady 
place. 

Lettuces  and  cucumbers  may  now  make  an 
agreeable  accompaniment  to  any  meal ; we 
recommend  them  very  much  to  the  break- 
fast-table, and  think  that  English  folks 
generally  err  in  not  introducing  much  more 
of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  to  their  morning 
meal  than  they  usually  do.  They  are  puri- 
fying to  the  blood  and  cooling  to  the  system 
generally.  Of  course,  to  be  wholesome, 
green  vegetables  must  not  be  stale ; but 
when  eaten  newly  gathered  they  are  very 
wholesome.  We  have  known  a family  in 
which  at  breakfast-time  a plateful  of  cu- 
cumbers would  be  gathered,  and  each  child 
or  grown  person  would  take  a half  or  per- 
haps whole  cucumber,  with  a proportionate 
quantity  of  dry  bread  and  salt ; so  making 
the  cucumber  serve  instead  of  butter,  cheese, 
or  meat.  Gooseberries  and  currants,  too,  or 
any  other  fruit  as  it  comes  in  season,  may 
be  made  a source  of  wholesome  and  useful 
enjoyment,  by  being  eaten  as  part  of  a 
meal.  It  is  often  because  such  things  are 
eaten  entirely  extra  to  what  the  stomach 
requires  that  they  disagree,  and  are  thought 
unwholesome. 

At  a somewhat  later  season,  when  cucum- 
bers are  abundant,  they  may  be  pickled  in 
the  following  manner Cut  a square  piece 
out  of  the  side,  scoop  out  the  inside,  let 
them  lav  in  strong  salt-and-water  brine  four 
or  five  days ; fill  them  with  mustard-seeds, 
heads  of  garlic,  cayenne  pepper,  and  all- 
spice ; replace  the  piece  cut  out,  and  place 
them  in  jars  with  good  vinegar ; keep  the 
jars  rather  near  the  influence  of  the  fire, 
covered  with  fresh  vine  leaves,  which  are 
intended  to  keep  them  of  a green  colour. 
In  a few  days  they  should  bo  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  will  in  a few  weeks  bo  fit  for 
use. 
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Cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  and  young 
potatoes  now  make  their  welcome  appear- 
an6e  at  the  markets.  Cauliflowers,  as  well 
as  cucumbers,  make  a good  pickle  for  winter 
use.  Take  firm,  well-coloured  vegetables 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  cut  away 
the  bark  of  the  stems  and  all  the  green 
leaves,  pulling  the  heads  into  rather  small 
pieces.  Scald  them  for  four  minutes  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  brine,  and  then  drain  and 
dry  them  thoroughly,  which  will  require  at 
least  twenty-four  hours.  Pack  them  in 
jars,  and  pour  over  them  vinegar,  with  black 
pepper,  ginger,  and  cayenne. 

Since  we  wrote  our  directions  of  last 
month  for  bottling  gooseberries,  we  have 
seen  a capital  pie  made  of  green  goose- 
berries, which  had  been  preserved  by  filling 
large  stone  jars  with  fresh- gathered  red- 
ruffs  while  quite  hard  and  green,  and  filled 
up  with  cold  well  or  spring  water,  and  kept 
in  a dry  cool  place ; the  jars  being  tightly 
corked,  all  the  trouble  of  scalding  them  had 


been  dispensed  with,  and  they  were  quite  as 
good. 

Strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  and 
currants  are  now  ripening,  and  a house- 
keeper should  remember  to  preserve  such 
fruits  for  winter  use  before  they  are  out  of 
season.  July,  though,  is  perhaps  the  most 
busy  month  for  preserving  ; so  we  will  oifly 
say  now  that  eight  pounds  of  any  fruit  may 
be  boiled  with  six  pounds  of  fine  moist  or 
loaf  sugar,  putting  all  in  the  pan  together, 
and  boiling  thoroughly  for  one  hour. 

The  housekeeper  should  remember  that 
mutton  is  very  apt  not  to  be  good  or  to 
quickly  turn  bad  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  a neck  or  leg  requires  particular  atten- 
tion before  purchasing : if  there  is  a green 
hue  over  it,  it  either  is  or  very  soon  will  be 
uneatable.  Chickens,  ducks,  green  geese, 
and  fowls  are  in  season,  and  are  really 
preferable  to  much  butcher’s  meat  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  where  they  can  be 
afforded. 


-o- 


WOMAN’S  MISSION. 


To  love  with  an  honest  heart, 

To  know  no  change  and  fear  no  ill. 

But  to  take  one  steadfast  part 
’Gainst  time  and  change,  and  evil  still, 
To  be  the  same  for  ever, 
Unshrinking  from  all  doubts  and  fear3, 
With  one  high  aim  and  one  endeavour. 
Is  woman’s  mission  here. 

To  act  with  a quiet  power, 

Which  like  rich  odour  spreads  around. 
And  is  prized,  although  the  flower 
Prom  which  it  rises  be  unfound ; 

To  be  home’s  star,  still  shining 
With  a mild  and  modest  light, 

Yet  so  that  her  declining 

Should  bring  a mournful  night. 

To  speak,  as  woman  speaks, 

When  worthy  of  her  angel  name. 

With  a voice  whose  language  seeks 
No  word  of  praise  or  loud  acclaim; 


Counselling,  or  pleading. 

Gently  leading  from  some  mad  career  ; 

The  strong  restraining— the  weak  leading- 
Such  is  woman’s  mission  here. 

To  think — with  thoughts  which  are 
Only  the  shadows  of  deep  feeling. 
Thoughts  which  wander  wide  and  far. 

Yet  round  home’s  centre  ever  stealing. 

Are  to  her  a crown  of  glory, 

Patient,  gentle,  calm  thoughts  flowing, 
Bound  her  still  like  star  rays  glowing. 

O’er  the  pages  of  life’s  story. 

Thus  to  love,  and  act,  and  speak, 

Amid  all  life’s  cares  and  bitter  trial. 

To  wear  a spirit  mild  and  meek. 

And  cheerful  in  its  self-denial; 

A heroine— as  really 
As  those  the  laurel  crown  who  wear. 

And  in  high  or  low  condition. 

Fulfilling  still  her  mission. 

To  endure  and  to  forbear! 
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HINTS  ON  SHIRT-MAKING. 


Having  assisted  the  ladies  with  useful  hints 
for  themselves,  I will  now  offer  them  a few 
remarks  to  enable  them  -to  employ  their 
leishre  in  doing  something  for  husbands, 
brothers,  &c.  It  is  a constant  complaint 
amongst  the  gentlemen  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  get  a decent-fitting  shirt  made 
at  home.  I do  not  think  that  wives  or 
daughters  are  unwilling  to  make  a shirt ; 
but  what  appeal's  to  me  to  be  most  wanting 
is  a good  pattern,  and  a few  hints  how  to 
put  it  together.  I will  therefore  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  this  as  clearly  as  possible. 
A man  that  has  once  worn  an  easy,  good- 
iitting-  shirt  is  not  likely  to  wear  one  that 
sets  badly  in  front,  or  that  drags  on  the  I 
^boulders — two  very  common  faults.  A 
garment  well  made  will  last  twice  as  long 
as  an  ill-fitting  one ; and  it  is  necessary 
that  a shirt  should  admit  of  the  arms  and 
body  being  moved  in  any  direction.  Calico 
or  linen  cut  the  wrong  way  of  the  thread 
will  tear  immediately.  Some  persons  join 
pieces  that  they  know  to  be  wrong,  but  the)' 
do  it  for  economy ; this,  however,  should 
not  on  any  account  be  done.  Those  who  arc 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  shirts  by  the 
dozen  have  an  advantage  over  those  who 
cut  a smaller  number;  but,  by  a little  think- 
ing before  you  begin  to  cut,  all  can  be  done 
well  and  right.  I have  frequently  noticed 
that  errors  in  cutting  out  any  article  pro- 
ceed more  from  want  of  attention  than 
ability  to  do  it  right.  The  fixing  of  needle- 
work in  general  is  too  much  neglected,  and 
by  the  very  persons  who  require  it  the  most. 
A clever  needlewoman  fixes  carefully  her 
work  with  small  pins  or  tacking-thread ; 
while  those  who  can  scarcely  work  at  all 
never  think  of  putting  a pin  or  tacking- 
thread.  This  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
before  you  can  make  a shirt  well.  Many 
persons  look  only  at  the  sewing.  There  are, 
however,  two  things  to  be  considered  before 
the  sewing — first,  to  carefully  cut  out  the 
'ihirt,  and  then  fix  it  well  together,  putting 
fulness  where  there  should  be  fulness,  and 
plain  where  it  ought  to  be  plain.  If  a gen- 
tleman has  already  a Bhirt  that  fits  him,  so 
much  the  better.  You  must  unpick  half  of: 


it,  and  carefully  cut  your  calico  or  longcloth 
like  it.  By  keeping  one-half  of  your  shirt 
not  unpicked,  it  will  show  you  the  proper 
places  for  fulness.  This  is  of  great  import- 
ance ; for  if  the  fulness  or 'gathers  are  not  put 
iii  the  proper  place,  a drag  will  be  the  con- 
sequence. Those  who  know  a little  of  dress- 


making will  find  it  an  advantage  in  assisting 
them  to  make  a good-fitting  shirt.  I will 
now  give  some  instructions  how  to  proceed. 

Fron  ts,  collars,  and  wristbands  should  all  be 
cut  out  at  one  time,  and,  if  possible,  stitched 
and  finished  before  the  bodies  aud  sleeves  ; 
or  else  make  the  bodies  and  sleeves  first. 
The  stitching  will  look  better  if  done  by  one 
person.  Regular  shirt-makers  keep  different 
hands  to  do  different  parts  of  the  shirt.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  the  hand  until  practice  in 
stitching  becomes  perfect ; whereas  if  you 
go  from  running  to  hemming,  and  from 
hemming  to  stitching,  your  work  will  never 
look  well.  Many  persons  will  say,  “ I would 
rather  finish  one  shirt  first.”  This  I agree 
to ; but  if  the  fronts  and  wristbands  of  all 
the  shirts  are  first  prepared,  the  making  will 
appear  less  tedious.  In  cutting  out  your 
shirt  you  must  mark  carefully  with  a red  or 
soft  black-lead  pencil  round  your  paper 
pattern  before  you  begin  to  cut.  By  doing 
this,  when  you  come  to  put  the  different 
parts  of  your  shirt  together,  they  cannot  fail 
to  fit.  _ The  paper  pattern  should  be  the 
exact  size  of  the  shirt.  When  put  together, 
you  will  require  to  leave  small  turnings 
beyond  the  paper.  Do  no  part  of  your 
shirt  without  measuring  ; you  will  find  it  a 
very  easy  affair  to  recollect  the  inches. 
Accustom  yourself,  in  cutting  anv  article,  to 
measure  all  before  you  begin  to  work.  Most 
of  the  shirts  now  made  are  intended  to  be 
worn  with  loose  collars  ; these  are  the  most 
easy  to  make  fit.  The  fault  in  the  fitting  of 
the  slnrt  very  often  arises  from  the  slop?  in 
the  front  of  the  neck  ; for  instance,  a man 
with  a long  neck  will  require  very  little 
sloping  ; but  to  save  yourself  any  anxiety, 
have  a good  pattern,  copy  it,  and  when  one 
shirt,  is  finished,  get  it  washed,  and  let  it  be 
worn , you  will  then  very  soon  perceive  if 
any  trifling  alteration  is  required. 
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This  very  pleasing  branch,  of  industry  ex- 
hibits instructive  features  in  respect  to  the 
application  of  machinery  to  what  was  before 
mere  hand -labour.  We  must  glance  at  the 
subject  in  its  two  aspects  of  pillow-lace  and 
bobbin-net. 

Pillow  Lace—  Real  lace,  such  as  that 
which  often  obtains  so  high  a price,  is 
mostly  made  of  flax  thread,  and  is  produced 
in  the  following  way  The  lace-worker 
sits  on  a stool  or  chair,  and  places  a hard 
cushion  on  her  lap.  The  desired  pattern  is 
sketched  upon  a piece  of  parchment,  which 
is  then  laid  down  upon  the  cushion ; and 
she  inserts  a number  of  pins  through  the 
parchment  into  the  cushion,  in  places  deter- 
mined by  the  pattern.  She  is  also  provided 
with  a number  of  small  bobbins,  on  which 
threads  are  wound ; fine  thread  being  used 
for  making  the  meshes  or  net,  and  a coarser 
kind,  called  gimp,  for  working  the  device. 
The  work  is  begun  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cushion  by  tying  together  the  threads  in 
pairs,  and  each  pair  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
pins.  The  threads  are  then  twisted  one 
round  another  in  various  ways,  according  to 
the  pattern;  the  bobbins  serving  as  handles, 
as  well  as  for  a store  of  material,  and  the 
pins  serving  as  knots  or  fixed  centres  aiound 


■ which  the  threads  may  be  twisted.  The 
pins  inserted  in  the  cushion  at  the  com- 
mencement are  merely  to  hold  the  threads  ; 
but  as  fast  as  each  little  mesh  is  made  in 
the  progress  of  the  working,  other  pins  are 
inserted,  to  prevent  the  thread  from  un- 
twisting ; and  the  device  on  the  parchment 
shows  where  these  insertions  are  to  occur. 

The  kinds  of  lace  which  have  obtained 
different  names  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  character  of  the  mesh.  Brussels  point 
has  a network  made  by  the  pillow  and 
bobbins,  and  a pattern  of  sprigs  worked 
with  the  needle.  Brussels  ground  has  a 
six-sided  mesh,  formed  by  twisting  four 
flaxen  threads  to  a perpendicular  line  of 
mesh.  Brussels  wire-ground  is  of  silk ; the 
meshes  are  partly  straight  and  partly  arched, 
and  the  pattern  is  wrought  separately  by 
the  needle.  Mechlin  lace  has  a six-sided 
mesh  formed  of  three  flax  threads  twisted 
and  plaited  to  a perpendicular  line,  the 
pattern  being  worked  in  the  net.  Valen- 
ciennes lace  has  a six-sided  mesh  formed  of 
two  threads,  partly  twisted  and  plaited,  the 
pattern  being  worked  in  the  net.  Lisle  lace 
has  a diamond-shaped  mesh,  formed  of  two 
threads  plaited  to  a perpendicular  line. 
Alengon  lace  has  a six-sided  mesh  of  two 
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threads.  Alengon  point  is  formed  of  two 
threads  to  a perpendicular  line,  with  octa- 
gonal and  square  meshes  alternately.  Honi- 
ton  lace  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
the  devices,  worked  by  the  needle.  Buck- 
ingham lace  is  mostly  of  a commoner 
description,  and  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Alenqon. 

Pillow  lace,  such  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, is  supposed  to  have  been  first  made  in 
Saxony  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  earlier 
Italian  lace  having  been  wrought  by  the 
needle.  From  Saxony  it 
extended  to  Flanders  and 
France.  In  Brussels  alone 
there  were  10, 000  females 
employed  atlace-making 
at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  art  was 
introduced  into  England 
soon  after  its  invention 
in  Saxony;  and  it  is 
curious  that  Honiton  has 
produced  the  best  kinds 
from  that  time  to  this. 
Throughout  the  midland 
counties,  especially  Bed- 
ford, Buckingham,  and 
Northampton,  almost 
every  town  and  village 
exhibits  this  manufac- 
ture ; but  hand- made 
lace  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  invention  next 
twisted  as  bobbin  to  be  noticed. 

WET'  Bobbin  Net.  — About 


1770  a stocking-weaver  at  Nottingham, 
named  Hammond,  made  the  first  attempt  to 
imitate  lace  by  a slight  adaptation  of  his 
stocking-frame,  and  many  other  persons 
gradually  introduced  improvements  in  the 
art ; but  it  was  Mr.  Heathcoat  who,  early  in 
the  present  century,  gave  the  chief  impulse 
to  the  trade  by  the  invention  of  his  bobbin- 
frame,  which  gave  the  name  of  bobbin- 
net  to  machine-made  lace.  The  manufacture 
sprang  up  into  wonderful  activity  in  and 
around  Nottingham ; and 
though  it  has  suffered 
many  fluctuations  since, 
it  still  constitutes  a very 
notable  department  of 
Nottingham  industry. 

The  cotton  used  in 
making  bobbin-net  is 
mostly  spun  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  machines  are 
very  costly,  and  are  sel- 
dom or  never  owned  by 
the  actual  worker.  They 
are  among  the  most  com- 
plicated apparatus  em- 
ployed in  manufactures ; 
and  when  adapted  for 
steam-power,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  Jacquard 
■ apparatus  for  the  produc- 
| tion  of  figured  net,  the 
machines  are  sometimes 
worth  £1,000  apiece.  One 
set  of  threads,  which  we 
may  call  the  warp,  is 
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vertical  threads. 


stretched  in  parallel  lines  up  and  down  the 
machines ; another  set,  equivalents  the  weft, 
is  wound  round  small  bobbins;  and  the  meshes 
of  the  net- work  are  produced  by  these  bobbins 
twisting  in,  and  around,  and  among  the 
After  being  woven  or 
made,  the  net  is  gassed 
or  singed,  to  remove  the 
little  hairy  filaments ; 
then  embroidered  or 
“ run  ” by  females,  if 
the  better  kind  of  net; 
then  mended  if  any  of  the 
meshes  have  given  way  ; 
then  bleached;  then  dyed,  if  it  be  black 
net ; then  dressed  or  stiffened  w’ith  gum 
or  starch  ; and  finally  rolled  and.  pressed. 

Besides  the  specimens  from  Belgium,  lace 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  number  of 


MACHINE  LACE. 


things  sent  over  from  France  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  greatest  in  amount,  how- 
ever, and  most  remarkable  for  beauty, 
was  contributed  from  Nancy.  Besides 
several  pieces  of  minor 
importance,  one  espe- 
cially attracted  great  at- 
tention. It  was  a coun- 
terpane, three  yards  long 
and  two  and  a half  broad. 

In  the  middle  was  em-  eon  lacb. 
broidered  a bouquet  of  roses  and  poppies, 
and  a garland  all  round  of  the  same 
flowers,  of  a large  size,  all  embroidered 
au  lance  with  cotton  of  size  No.  120,  the 
appearance  created  being  that  of  a white 
satin  texture.  The  leaves  were  embroi- 
dered on  what  was  termed  a sanded  ground. 
The  tracery  cost  three  months  of  labour. 


<o — — ■ 

EMINENT  FEMALE  BIOGEAPHT. 

GRACE  AGTJXLAR. 


One  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory ; 
hut  whether  of  lesser  or  greater  magnitude, 
all  the  bright  gems  that  spangle  the  sky  are 
stars,  and  we  look  up  to  them  with  reve- 
rence, and  regard  their  brighter  or  feebler 
radiance  alike  as 

“Light  from  heaven.” 

So  of  genius — the  greater  or  the  lesser 
lights ; some  burning  with  heat  and  bright- 
ness like  the  noon  sun ; others  shedding 
benign  and  genial,  though  less  glaring  rays, 
hut  still  possessing  the  attributes  of  heaven, 
and  irradiating  the  moral  atmosphere  with 
rays  of  holy  beneficence,  and  powers  of 
gentleness,  and  heaaity  peculiarly  their  own. 

About  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since 
a star — not  of  the  first  magnitude,  hut  still 
a star — bright  and  beautiful,  began  to  shine, 
then  quickly  disappeared.  But  the  light 
remained,  though  its  source  had  departed. 
¥e  possess  the  writings  of  Grace  Aguilar: 
they  may  not  perhaps  stand  in  the  first 
rank,  regarded  as  moTe  literary  productions ; 
still  in  high  principle  and  purity,  in  deep 
feeling  and  earnest  purpose,  and  in  grace 
and  beauty,  always  associated  with  genius 
and  goodness,  they  occupy  a distinguished 
place  in  public  esteem,  and  have  been  most 
decidedly  classed  by  intelligent  people 
among  “ books  worth  reading.” 

The  story  of  Grace  Aguilar’s  life  is  soon 
told.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Emanuel  and  Sarah  Aguilar,  and  was  born 


at  Hackney,  in  1816.  On  account  of  her 
fragile  health  she  was  removed  at  four  years 
old  to  Devonshire,  at  which  early  period  we 
are  told  she  commenced  collecting  and 
arranging  shells  and  minerals,  and  mani- 
fested her  strong  predilection  for  literary 
studies.  At  seven  she  commenced  a daily 
journal,  “ jotting  down  what  she  saw,  heard, 
and  thought,  with  the  most  rigid  regal'd  to 
truth ;”  and  it  was  her  habit,  after  visiting 
any  new  scene,  to  ponder  what  she  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  record  the  result  of  her 
thoughts  inher  tiny  journal.  Her  mother, 
a highly-educated  and  talented  woman, 
strove  in  every  way  to  direct  the  mind  and 
heart  of  her  gifted  daughter  in  right  paths, 
and  to  the  study  of  whatever  was  beautiful 
and  true. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Aguilar’s  infirm 
health,  the  family  removed  to  Tavistock, 
when  the  mind  of  Grace  began  still  further 
to  assume  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
character  which  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished both  herself  and  writings. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  living 
authoresses  has  furnished  a deeply  interest- 
ing and  genial  sketch  of  Grace  Aguilar’s 
brief  sojourn — brief  in  time  only — long  in 
performance  and  accomplished  effort.  In 
that  elegant  and  interesting  book,  “Pil- 
grimages to  English  Shrines,”  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  thus  writes  of  Grace  Aguilar : — 

“ It  was  beautiful  to  look  upon  the  young 
and  highly-endowed  Jewish  maiden, 
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| nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family, 
| the  beloved  of  her  parents — themselves 
high-class  Hebrews,  gifted  with  tastes  of 
the  beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature,  and  a 
sublime  love  for  the  true ; leaving  the 
traffic  of  the  busy  city,  content  with  mode- 
rate competence,  soothed  by  the  accom- 
plishment, the  grace,  and  the  devotion  of 
: that  one  cherished  daughter,  whose  high 
pursuits  and  purposes  never  prevented  the 
daily  and  hourly  exercise  of  their  domestic 
duties  and  services,  which  the  increasing 
indisposition  of  her  father  demanded  more 
and  more.” 

Her  first  work  was  a translation  from  the 
French,  entitled  “Israel  Defended,”  and 
she  wrote  a work  in  defence  of  her  religious 
faith ; and  one  of  her  first  general  works 
was  “Home  Influence” — which  is  not  in 
any  degree  controversial,  but  a book  for 
every  reader  who  can  appreciate  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  good  inhuman  character 
and  action.  She  afterwards  wrote  the 
“ Women  of  Israel” — “ a work,”  says  Mrs. 
Hall,  “sufficient  of  itself  to  create  and 
crown  a reputation.”  At  this  period  (1838), 
she  was  attacked  with  measles,  after  which 
she  never  enjoyed  even  her  former  imperfect 
health  and  vigour,  and  change  of  air  was 
recommended  as  the  only  method  to  prolong 
her  life.  bitterly  regretting  the  necessity 
of  bidding  adieu  to  friends  and  country,  she 
went  to  Germany,  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
her  eldest  brother  (who  has  now  become  a 
famous  musician),  and  also  to  derive  benefit 
— if  such  might  be— from  the  German 
baths. 

“ At  our  first  introduction  to  Grace 
Aguilar,”  observes  Mrs.  Hall,  “we  were 
struck  as  much  by  the  earnestness  and 
eloquence  of  her  conversation  as  by  her 
delieato  and  lovely  countenance.'  Her 
person  and  address  were  exceedingly  pre- 
possessing ; her  eyes  of  the  deep  blue  that 
look  black  in  particular  lights ; and  her 
hair  dark  and  abundant.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  display  ; no  affectation  of  learn- 
ing; no  desire  to  intrude  ‘me  and  my 
books  ’ on  any  one,  or  in  any  way ; in  all 
things  she  was  graceful  and  well-bred. 
You  felt  at  once  that  she  was  a carefully- 
educated  gentlewoman,  and  if  there  were 
more  warmth  and  cordiality  of  manner 
than  a stranger  generally  evinces  on  a first 
introduction,  we  remomber  her  descent,  and 
that  her  love  of  her  studies,  as  well  as  her 
passionate  love  of  music  and  high  musical 
attainments,  had  increased  her  sensibility. 
When  we  come  to  know  her  better  we  aro 


charmed  and  astonished  at  her  extensive 
reading ; at  her  knowledge  of  foreign 
literature  and  actual  learning,  relieved  by 
a refreshing  pleasure  in  juvenile  attain- 
ments. She  had  made  acquaintance  with 
the  beauties  of  English  nature  during  a 
long-  residence  in  Devonshire ; loved  the 
country  with  her  whole  heart,  and  enriched 
her  mind  with  the  leisure  it  afforded  ; she 
had  collected  and  arranged  conchological 
and  mineralogical  specimens  to  a consider- 
able extent ; loved  flowers  as  only  sensitive 
women  can  love  them ; and  with  all  this 
was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  history. 
Whatever  she  knew,  she  knew  thoroughly  ; 
rising  at  sixln The  morning,  and  giving  to 
each  hour  its  employment,  cultivating  and 
exercising  her  home  affections,  and  keeping 
open  heart  for  many  friends.  All  these 
qualities  were  aroused  by  a fervent  enthu- 
siasm for  whatever  Was  high  and  holy.  She 
shunned  all  envy  and  uncharitableness,  and 
rendered  loving  homage  to  whatever  was 
great  and  good.  It  was  difficult  to  induce 
her  to  speak  of  herself  or  of  her  own  doings. 
After  her  death  it  was  deeply  interesting 
to  hear  from  the  one  of  all  others  who 
loved  and  knew  her  best  (her  mother),  of 
the  progress  of  her  mind  from  infancy  to 
womanhood  ; it  proved  so  convincingly  how 
richly  she  deserved  the  affection  she  in- 
spired.” 

“ Wo  have  seen,”  continues  Mrs.  Hall, 
“ her  life  had  in  it  nothing  to  render  it  re- 
markable ; surely  we  are  in  error — her 
patient,  industrious,  self-sacrificing  life  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  sanctity,  its 
talent,  and  its  high  purpose,  but  for  its 
earnest  and  beautiful  simplicity,  and  perfect 
womanliness. 

“ When  the  period  for  the  departure  for 
Germany  had  arrived,  her  friends  found  it 
difficult  to  bid  her  farewell;  for  they 
thought  it  would  be  the  last  time  they  should 
ever  press  that  attenuated  hand;  but  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  tho  hopefulness  of 
her  smile,  made  them  hope  against  hope. 
She  left  England  on  the  16th  of  June,  1847, 
lingered  in  the  brilliant  city  of  Frankfort 
for  a few  weeks,  and  then  weut  to  the  baths 
at  Langcn  Schwalbach.  She  persevered  in 
the  use  of  the  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
but  they  afforded  no  relief;  she  was  seized 
one  night  with  violent  spasms,  and  the 
next  day  was  removed  to  Frankfort.  Con- 
vinced that  recovery  was  now  impossible, 
she  calmly  and  collectedly  awaited  the 
summons  of  death  ; and  though  all  power 
of  speech  was  gone,  she  was  able  to  make 
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her  wants  and  wishes  known  by  conversing 
on  her  fingers.  Her  great  anxiety  was  to 
soothe  her  mother ; though  her  tongue  re- 
fused to  perform  its  otfi.ee,  those  wasted 
fingers  would  instruct  her  to  be  patient  and 
to  trust  in  God.  She  would  name  some 
cherished  verse  in  the  Bible,  or  some  dearly- 
loved  Psalm,  that  she  desired  might  be 
read  aloud.  The  last  time  her  fingers 
moved  it  was  to  spell  upon  them  feebly, 
‘ Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in 
Him;’  when  they  could  no  longer  perform 
her  will,  her  loving  eyes  would  seek  her 
mother,  and  then  look  upwards,  intimating 
that  they  should  meet  hereafter. 

“ Her  death  occasioned  deep  regret  among 
the  Hebrews,  both  in  this  country  and 
America  ; foreign  tabernacles  poured  forth 
their  lamentations,  private  friends  gave 
voice  to  their  grief  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
the  various  journals  of  both  hemispheres 
spoke  of  her  with  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion she  deserved.  But  to  those  who  really 
knew  Grace  Aguilar  all  eulogium  falls 
short  of  her  deserts;  and  she  has  left  a 
blank  in  her  particular  walk  of  literature 
which  we  never  expect  to  see  filled  up. 
Her  loss  to  her  own  people  is  immense  ; she 
was  a golden  link  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Jew  ; respected  and  admired  alike 
by  both,  she  drew  each  in  charity  closer  to 
the  other ; she  was  a proof,  living  and  illus- 


trious, of  Jewish  excellence  and  Jewish 
liberality  and  loyalty  and  intelligence.  The 
sling  of  the  son  “of  Jesse  was  not  wielded 
with  more  power  and  effect  against  the 
scomer  of  his  people  than  was  her  pen 
against  the  general  prejudice. 

“In  conversation,  at  the  mention  of  her 
people,  she  seemed  as  one  inspired ; and  the 
intense  brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  deep 
tones  of  her  voice,  the  natural  and  unaffected 
eloquence  of  her  words,  when  referring  to 
the  past  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  posi- 
tive radiance  of  her  countenance  when  she 
spoke  qf  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  at  J eru- 
salem,  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  this  young  Jewish  lady.  In 
time,  as  we  have  observed,  her  own  people 
estimated  her  as  she  deserved.  She  re- 
ceived a very  beautiful  address  from  some  of 
the  women  of  Israel  when  she  left  this 
country  for  Germany.  Among  her  works 
of  a more  general  nature  ‘ Home  Influ- 
ence ’ is  perhaps  the  most  popular  ; and  its 
sequel,  ‘The  Mother’s  Recompense,’ 
though  only  recently  published,  was  written 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1836.  The  ‘ Vale  of 
Cedars  ’ is  a tale  of  Jewish  faith  and  Jewish 
sufferings.  We  are  persuaded  that  had 
this  young  woman  lived  in  perilous  times  of 
persecution,  she  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  for  her  faith,  and  have  died  praying 
for  her  murderers.  And  this  heroism  was 
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' not  onlv  for  the  great  trials  of  life ; she  was 
also  a "heroine  in  the  endurance  of  much 
suffering  and  petty  annoyances,  deeming  it 
i sinful  to  manifest  impatience,  and  thinking 
;;  it  right  to  be  afflicted.” 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
i because  Grace  Aguilar  was  a believer  in  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  enthusiastically  attached 
to  her  own  people,  her  writings  are 
generally  characterized  by  her  peculiar 
religious  sentiments.  Some  of  them  are 
' so  characterized — such  as  “The  Vale  of 
l Cedars,”  the  story  of  Jewish  persecution  in 
, Spain,  and  the  “Women  of  Israel”  in  a 
few  passages ; but  her  writings  generally 
are  of  a thoroughly  catholic  character : 
religious  sentiments  are  brought  forward, 
but  they  are  the  sentiments  of  both  Jew 
and  Christian.  “Home  Influence”  and 
the  “ Mother’s  Recompense,”  for  instance, 
bear  no  trace — no  positive  trace  at  least — of 
Jewish  origin,  but  are  distinguished  by  the 
earnest-hearted,  enlightened  moral  senti- 
ments and  purpose  of  their  author.  The 
j “Days  of  Bruce”  is  a purely  historical 
tale,  and  one  of  high  character.  “ Woman’s 
Friendship  ” reminds  us  of  the  delightful 
stories  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Certainly  the 
majority  of  our  so-called  Christian  writers 
— including  nearly  all  the  past  and  present 
: race  of  novelists,  and  a host  of  literary  stars 
of  every  magnitude — are,  in  regard  to  correct 
religious  views  and  high  moral  principle, 
very  far  behind  this  pious  and  enlightened 
>'  “Jewish  maiden.” 

No  question  but  there  are  writers  who 
' excel  in  literary  power  and  effect  any  works 

(produced  by  Grace  Aguilar — and  there  are 
readers  who  for  these  qualities  alone  read 


books  so  written.  Had  she  lived,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  she  would  have  far  excellea  in 
this  respect  also  any  of  the  admirable  per- 
formances she  has  left  us.  In  sincerity 
and  earnest- heartednessj  high  principle, 
conception  and  delineation  of  character, 
tracing  its  formation  from  the  earliest  im- 
pressions to  its  final  development  and  issues 
in  actual  life,  few  writers  have  excelled 
Grace  Aguilar.  The  perfect  naturalness  of 
her  descriptions  and  narratives  is  a striking 
and  pleasing  feature  in  her  writings.  To 
women  the  works  of  Grace  Aguilar  possess 
a peculiar  charm  : most  of  her  descriptions 
and  subjects  refer  to  incidents  of  domestic 
life,  and  relate  to  the  affections,  responsi- 
bilities, hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  endearments  of  the  family  and  home. 
They  tell  of  trials  of  faith  and  love,  and  her 
own  genial  affectionate  character  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  scenes  she  describes,  and  is 
continually  reflected  in  her  writings ; and 
the  reader  feels  conscious  of  holding  inter- 
course with  one  who  speaks  from  the 
abundance  of  her  own  heart  to  the  springs 
of  love  and  hope  within  ourselves,  and  not 
less  to  the  good  sense  of  our  intellects.  She 
had  a mission,  and  she  fulfilled  it.  Though 
twelve  years  have  passed  since  she  departed, 
her  writings  have,  we  believe,  become  in- 
creasingly popular,  and  both  in  this  and 
other  lands  possess  an  influence  for  good 
inferior  to  few  productions  of  our  times. 

She  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one, 
and  was  buried,  “ not  in  the  England  which 
she  loved  so  well,”  but  in  the  Protestant 
burying-ground  at  Frankfort.  The  head- 
stone which  marks  the  spot  has  upon  it  a 
butterfly,  and  beneath  it  is  the  inscription — 
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1.  Rise  early,  be  active  and  diligent  over 
your  work. 

2.  Be  clean  and  tidy  in  your  person  and 
clothing. 

3.  Keep  good  order,  and  put  everything 
in  its  place. 

4.  Carry  out  no  tales  respecting  the 
family. 

5.  Be  good-tempered,  civil,  and  obliging 
to  all. 

6.  Waste  neither  food,  fire,  candles,  nor 
any  other  article. 


7.  Be  strictly  honest  and  trust  worth  y in 
all  things. 

8.  Live  in  peace  with  your  fellow- 
servants  and  all  the  family. 

9.  Try  to  make  yourselves  contented  in 
your  situation. 

10.  Respect  and  obey  your  master  and 
mistress. 

11.  Always  speak  the  truth  as  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

12.  Fear  God,  and  love  all  mankind. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  GARDEN  COMPANION. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TULIP. 


The  Tulip  is  a native  of  Persia,  and  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  it  was,  and  still  is,  a great 
favourite  with  the  worshippers  of  Allah. 
In  1554,  Auger  Gislem  Busbec,  better 
known  as  Busbequis,  being  at  the  Porte  as 
ambassador  from  Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  procured  some  seeds  and  bulbs, 
which  he  transmitted  to  Vienna,  with  the 
remark  that  “ the  Turks  charged  a high 
price  for  them.”  Several  amusing  stories 
are  related  about  these  bulbs ; how  they 
were  at  first  eaten  as  onions,  but  found  un- 
palatable ; how  they  were  then  made  into  a 
conserve  with  sugar,  but  their  flavour  not 
improved ; and  how  at  last,  being  thrown 
out  on  a manure-heap  as  worthless,  a few 
bloomed,  revealing  the  true  use  of  theplant. 
This  was  its  first  introduction  into  Western 
Europe. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury occurred  that  remarkable  historical 
episode,  the  “ tulipomania.”  It  commenced 
in  Holland,  from  thence  it  spread  to  France, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  invaded  England 
if  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  had  not 
been  fully  engaged  with  the  more  sangui- 
nary mania  of  civil  war. 

The  peculiar  habit  of  the  tulip  not  per- 
mitting it  to  be  freely  and  quickly  propa- 
gated, is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  some 
particular  varieties  have  been  so  highly 
esteemed.  From  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  five  years  at  least  must  elapse  before 
the 1 flower  appears,  and  this  first  bloom  is 
almost  invariably  a self \ or  mere  ground 
colour.  In  this  state  the  plant  is  termed  a 
breeder ; and  when  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  more  or  less,  the  petals  become 
striped  and  variegated,  it  is  then  termed 
broken. 

There  are  two  species  of  tulips  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  England,  the  earliest 
of  which  is  the  Van  Thai.  The  late- 
flowering  variety  is  the  garden  tulip — the 
T.  Gesneriana , the  prize  flower,  and  tulip 
par  excellence.  English  florists  divide  this 
species  into  three  classes,  viz. , roses , byblo- 
niens , and  bizarres.  The  roses  are  marked 
by  crimson,  pink,  scarlet,  or  cherry  colour 
on  a white  ground.  The  byblomens  are 
marked  with  black,  lilac,  or  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  The  bizarres  are  marked 
with  purple  or  red  on  a yellow  ground. 


These  classes  are  still  further  divided  into 
flamed  and  feathered.  A flamedt\x\i\>  is  one 
that  has  a dark,  pointed  spot,  somewhat  in 
shape  like  the  flame  of  a candle,  in  the 
centre  of  each  sepal.  Though  it  has  be- 
come almost  conventional  among  amateurs 
and  gardeners  to  speak,  and  write  too,  of  a 
tulip’ s petal,  yet  the  word  is  a gross  botani- 
cal misnomer.  A tulip  has  neither  corolla 
nor  petal,  but  merely  a calyx  of  coloured. ! 
sepals.  A feathered  tulip  has  a dark- 
coloured  edge  round  it,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  on  the  margin  next  the  centre  of  the 
sepal ; the  feathering  is  said  to  be  light,  if 
narrow ; heavy , if  broad  ; and  irregular , if 
its  inner  edge  has  a broken  outline.  In 
some  instances  a tulip  may  be  both  feathered 
and  flamed. 

To  display  tulips  to  the  best  advantage, 
they  must  be  grown  in  beds,  situated  in  an 
open,  airy  part  of  the  garden.  The  exact 
size  of  a bed  is,  as  the  reader  will  presently 
see,  easily  determined  by  the  number  of 
plants  it  is  intended  to  contain.  The  re- 
quired dimensions  being  marked  out,  the 
soil  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  inches  ; and  a layer  of  sound  fresh 
loam,  ten  inches  thick,  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation.  Over  the  loam  must  be 
laid  twelve  inches  in  depth  of  thoroughly 
rotten  two-year- old  cow-manure;  and  over 
this  last  another  layer  of  loam,  two  inches 
deep  at  the  sides  and  three  in  the  centre, 
thus  leaving  the  centre  slightly  convex. 
The  bed  should  be  prepared  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  settle  before 
the  time  of  planting,  which  is  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  November  ; and  at  this  time 
the  bed  will  be  about  two  inches  higher 
than  the  circumjacent  walks. 

Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham,  one  of  the  first 
tulip-growers  in  the  world,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  possesses  the  best  collection  extant — 
the  Dutch  having  completely  lost  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  finer  varieties — cultivates 
these  plants  in  beds  of  four  feet  in  width. 
When  the  bed  is  ready  to  receive  the  bulbs, 
its  surface  is  brought  to  an  accurate  convex 
curve  by  means  of  a piece  of  board  in  the 
required  form,  termed  a strike.  This  being 
done,  the  places  of  each  and  every  bulb  are 
exactly  marked  by  the  same  implement, 
which  is  divided  into  eight  spaces  of  six 
inches  each.  On  the  flat  side  of  the  strike, 
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at  the  marks  between  the  spaces,  are  small 
staples  which  receive  seven  small  pogs ; 
these,  when  the  strike  is  laid  across  the  bed, 
mark  the  places  for  one  row  of  bulbs.  From 
this  first  row,  which  is  six  inches  from  one 
end  of  the  bed,  six  inches  are  measured  at 


blooming  season  by  the  split,  discoloured 
sepals  and  other  imperfections  of  the  flower. 
When  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  the 
protecting  material  must  be  removed,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  slightly  stirred,  and  a 
covering  of  hoops  and  mats,  or  waterproof 
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each  side,  ■and  the  strike  beta,  again  laid  : transparent  doth,  whj*  « much  better 


over  the  bed  at  the  termination  of  these 
measurements,  gives  the  places  of  the  plants 
in  the  next  row,  the  same  method  being 
continued  till  every  place  is  accurately  de- 
termined. From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  seven  bulbs  in  each  row 
across  the  bed  ; that  each  bulb  is  six  inches 
apart  every  way  from  another ; and  that 
the  side  and  end  ones  are  six  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  bed — the  length  of  the  bed 
depending  upon  the  number  of  bulbs  the 
grower  possesses,  or  chooses  to  plant  in  it : 
a bed  twenty-live  feet  in  length  is  said  to 
have  the  most  brilliant  effect.  The  places 
for  the  bulbs  having  been  thus  found,  a 
little  clean  sand  should  be  sprinkled  on  each 
position,  the  bulb  placed  on  it,  and  a little 
very  sandy  earth  put  over,  so  as  to  envelope 
each  bulb  in  a cone.  The  bed  should  then 
be  covered  with  a sound,  fresh  loam,  and 
the  surface  smoothed  oft'  with  the  back  of 
the  strike,  which  for  this  purpose  is  formed 
with  a curve  and  shoulders  ; the  former 
taking  in  the  breadth  of  the  bed,  while  the 
latter  slides  against  boards  placed  at  each 
side ; the  whole  moved  onwards  takes  off 
the  redundant  soil,  leaving  the  surface 
regularly  rounded,  the  centre  being  six 
inches  higher  than  at  the  sides.  The  tallest- 
growing  flowers  must  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  the  nearest  in  size  next,  and  so 
decreasing  in  height : the  shortest  ore  placed 
at  the  sides.  The  convexity  of  surface  per- 
mits the  bulbs  to  be  covered  with  a depth 
of  soil  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 
No  tulip  bulb,  however  strong  the  plant 
may  be,  should  be  covered  by  more  than 
four  inches  of  soil,  measuring  from  its  upper 
part ; nor  should  it  be  buried  less  than  two 
inches,  however  small  or  weak  it  may  be. 

It  is  a most  important  object  to  arrange 
the  bulbs  in  the  bed  so  that  when  in  bloom 
the  plants  will  make  the  greatest  possible 
display. 

If  symptoms  of  frost  appear  after  the 
bulbs  are  planted,  the  bed  must  be  covered 
with  fern,  straw,  or  other  similar  protection  ; 
for  though  the  tulip  can  scarcely  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  most  rigorous  frost  known  in 
this  climate,  yet  a short  exposure  to  even  a 
slight  congelation  will  injure  the  bulb,  and 
its  effects  will  be  plainly  apparent  in  the 


placed  over  the  bed,  as  heavy  rain,  hail,  and 
frost  are  equally  injurious;  air  and  light, 
however,  must  be  freely  admitted  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  In  March  the  bed 
should  be  again  stirred,  and  the  soil  drawn 
close  to  the  stems  of  the  plants.  The  cover- 
ing should  be  removed  on  fine  days  only 
until  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  when 
it  must  be  taken  away  altogether  to  make 
room  for  the  top  cloth  or  awning,  which 
should  then  be  erected  over  the  bed.  A 
cheap  and  simple  awning,  consisting  of  a 
few  uprights  and  rafters,  and  a piece  of 
canvas,  may  be  erected  by  any  one  pos- 
sessing the  minutest  development  of  the 
organ  of  constructiveness.  The  subjoined 
figure,  which  we  trust  requires  but  little 
explanation,  is  intended  to  represent 


The  canvas  is  fastened  along  the  ridge  a a, 
and  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  down 
to  the  ground.  A roller,  b b,  is  fixed  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cantas,  and  a cord 
attached  to  the  ridge  is  brought  down  under 
the  canvas,  round  the  roller,  and  up  over 
the  canvas  to  a pulley  at  c;  so  that  by 
pulling  or  slackening  the  cord  d,  the  canvas 
is  rolled  up  or  let  down.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  frame  there  are  also  another  eord, 
canvas,  roller,  and  pulley,  used  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
blooming  season  draws  on  apace  in  May, 
and  from  the  moment  that  the  flowers  com- 
mence to  show  colour,  neither  sunshine  nor 
rain  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  them. 
Still,  a free  circulation  of  air  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  up,  and  therefore  tho  canvas 
should  not  be  Let  down  close  to  the 
ground  except  in  windy  weather,  which 
is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  flowers 
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Tulipa  Gesneriana,  var.— Duke  of  Sutherland, 
(a  Bizarre). 

then  the  canvas  should  be  let  down  close 
on  the  windy  side.  If  any  bulbs  have 
perished,  or  failed  to  produce  bloom — a 
great  eyesore  in  a bed — the  deficiency  may 
be  supplied  by  transplanting  others  with 
the  transplanter. 

During  the  time  that  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom  each  one  should  be  particularly  ex- 
amined, tulip-book  in  hand,  and  memo- 
randa made  according  to  their  individual 
and  general  appearance.  As  soon  as  the 
bloom  commences  to  fade,  the  awning 
should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 
When  the  sepals  drop,  the  seed-pods  should 
be  picked  off;  and  about  the  end  of  June, 


or  beginning  of  July,  when  the  foliage  has 
turned  yellow  and  shrivelled,  the  bulbs 
may  be  taken  up,  the  offsets  separated 
from  them,  and  the  stems  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
bulbs,  and  the  latter  put  in  drawers  placed 
in  the  shade,  there  to  dry  and  harden. 

In  August  the  bulbs  should  be  cleaned 
free  from  dirt;  their  skins  and  the  bit  of 
stem  adhering  to  them  taken  away ; each 
one  placed  in  its  own  division  of  the  drawer, 
and  the  drawers  placed  in  the  cabinet. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  compost  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  bed,  and  the  fresh  com- 
post for  next  season  carefully  turned  over 
and  searched  for  those  destructive  pests, 
the  wireworm  and  grub.  In  September 
the  bed  may  be  planned  and  arranged  in 
the  drawers.  In  October  the  offsets  should 
be  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden. 
Choose  a dry,  airy  situation ; the  soil  should 
be  fresh  sandy  loam,  with  a little  rotten 
cow-manure,  placed  from  seven  to  twelve 
inches  beneath  the  surface.  The  beds 
should  be  raised  six  or  eight  inches  above 
the  alleys,  formed  rather  convex  on  the 
surface,  and  provided  with  hoops  and  mats, 
to  use  as  occasion  may  require,  as  protection 
from  heavy  rains,  hail,  and  frost.  Tulips 
never  require  to  be  artificially  watered, 
even  in  the  driest  seasons,  at  any  period 
from  planting  to  taking  up.  At  the  same 
time,  moderate,  gentle  showers  in  spring, 
before  the  flowers  appear,  are  most  beneficial 
to  the  plants,  and  at  such  times  the  covers 
should  be  removed. 

The  tyro,  when  purchasing  bulbs,  should 
select  those  that  have  not  lost  the  brown 
skin,  are  not  mouldy  nor  soft  at  the  root 
end,  and  are  full,  solid,  and  rather  pointed 
at  the  other. 


THE  GOOD  WIFE. 


She  commandeth  her  husband,  in  any  equal 
matter,  by  constantly  obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the 
spring-time  of  his  anger,  but  stays  till  it  be 
ebbing  water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to 
iron,  are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when 
they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly, 
and  she  makes  plain  cloth  to  be  velvet  by 
her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband’s  secrets  she  will  not  divulge. 
Especially  she  is  careful  to  conceal  his 
infirmities. 


In  her  husband’s  absence  she  is  wife  and 
deputy  husband,  which  makes  her  double 
the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return  he 
finds  all  things  so  well  that  he  wonders  to 
see  himself  at  home  when  he  was  abroad. 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number, 
are  none  in  noise,  steering  them  with  a look 
whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she 
maketh  light,  by  orderly  and  seasonably  en- 
joining it. 

In  her  husband’s  sickness  she  feels  more 
grief  than  she  shows. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH— JULY. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


July. 

“Our  Saxon  fathers  did  fall  rightly  call 
This  month  of  July  ‘ Hay-monath,’  when  all 
The  verdure  of  the  full-clothed  fields  we  mow. 

And  turn,  and  rake,  and  carry  off;  and  so 
We  build  it  up  in  large  and  solid  mows. 

If  it  be  good,  as  everybody  knows, 

To  ‘ make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,’  we  should  choose 
Right  times  for  all  tilings,  and  no  time  abuse.” 


keeper  should  not  neglect  the  right  time  to 
gather  or  obtain  them. 

Strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, and  raspberries  are  now  ripe  ; and  so 
agreeable  and  serviceable  are  these  fruits 
when  preserved,  that  we  recommend  every 
I housekeeper  to  get  as  gopd  a stock  of  them 
s as  she  can.  Black  currants  especially  are 
i serviceable  in  case  of  colds  and  sore 

E throats.  And  now  grocer’s  currants  are  so 
indifferent  and  so  dear,  and  sugar  so  cheap, 
we  really  consider  it  a matter  of  economy 
<j  to  preserve  a good  stock  of  garden  fruits. 

There  is  no  mystery,  and  there  need  not 
c be  much  trouble,  in  making  good  preserves, 
such  as  will  keep  fit  for  use  until  summer 
fruits  come  round  again,  though  we  must 
allow  that  fruits  ripened  in  a cold  wet 
i season  are  much  more  liable  to  mildew 
than  they  are  when  the  summer  is  hot  and 
dry.  W e will  give  a few  general  rules  for 
preserving,  which  will  be  applicable  to  any 
sort  of  fruit. 

The  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  the 
weather  is  dry. 

It  should  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible ; any 
time  that  it  remains  gathered  before  being 
used  it  is  receiving  injury. 

It  should  be  put  into  a thoroughly  clean 
and  dry  saucepan  or  stewpan. 

The  jars  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept 
should  be  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
after  being  dried  with  a cloth,  put  near 
the  fire,  that  any  remaining  moisture  may 
be  drawn  out. 

Jars  holding  half  a pint  or  a pint  are 


uly  is  the  month  when  store-rooms  will 
be  deficient  of  many  of  the  good  things 
which  it  is  desirable  they  should  contain, 
if  the  good  advice  given  in  the  last  two 
lines  of  our  quotation  is  neglected.  True 
enough  the  advice  is  good  for  every  one; 
but  in  the  month  of  July,  the  sun  which 
is  drying  the  hay  and  ripening  the  corn 
for  the  farmer,  is  equally  active  in  ripen- 
ing fruits  for  domestic  use,  and  the  house- 
preferable  to  larger,  as  'when  the  mass  of 
preserve  is  very  great,  it  does  not  stiffen  so 
well,  and  is  apt  to  ferment. 

The  less  porous  the  jar  is,  the  more  likely 
the  fruit  is  to  keep,  and  there  is  a great  dif- 
ference in  jars  in  this  respect. 

The  choice  of  sugar  must  depend  upon 
the  resources  of  the  pocket.  White  or  loaf 
sugar  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  where 
expense  is  no  object,  especially  for  the 
more  delicate  fruits,  such  as  raspberries 
and  red  currants,  for  their  own  flavour  and 
colour  are  much  better  preserved  by  it.  But 
moist  sugar  will  also  make  very  good  pre- 
serve for  family  use,  and  those  who  cannot 
well  afford  white  need  not  wish  for  it. 

For  eight  pounds  of  fruit  take  six  pounds 
of  sugar.  Bruise  a layer  of  fruit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stewpan,  then  put  some  &ugar, 
and  then  more  fruit  and  more  sugar  alter- 
nately ; set  it  over  a clear  brisk  fire,  stirring 
occasionally.  After  it  boils  up,  let  it  con- 
tinue really  to  boil,  without  boiling  over, 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

As  the  preserve  will  shrink  a good  deal 
in  cooling,  the  jars  should  be  filled  as  full  as 
they  can  without  spilling. 

In  a day  or  two,  when  the  preserve  is  quite 
cold  and  settled,  cut  a round  of  white  paper, 
just  to  fit  upon  the  top  of  the  preserve ; soak 
the  paper  in  spirits,  and  lay  it  on ; then 
tightly  tie  a cap  of  other  paper  over  the  jar. 

If  kept  in  a very  hot  place  the  preserve 
will  ferment, — if  in  a damp  place,  it  will 
be  liable  to  mildew ; a dry,  airy  shelf  is 
desirable. 
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Baspberry  vinegar  may  now  be  made, 
and  it  will  be  found  a refreshing  drink  for 
warm  weather,  and  is  sometimes  very 
acceptable  in  sickness.  Boil  an  equal 
weight  of  white  sugar  and  fruit  for  one 
hom-';  strain,  the  juice  from  the  pulp,  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  vinegar. 
When  cold,  put  into  bottles,  and  cork 
securely.  This  will  keep  a very  long  time, 
but  is  fit  for  use  at  once.  It  should  be 
taken  one  part  of  vinegar  to  eight  of  cold 
water. 

Walnuts  are  now  in  a state  for  pickling 
and  preserving.  For  pickling  they  should 
be  so  tender  that  a pin  will  run  through, 
or  they  never  will  be  tender.  Steep  them 
a week  in  brine,  then  simmer  them  a few 
minutes  in  the  brine,  and  spread  them  to 
drain  in  an  airy  place  until  they  become 
black,  which  will  be  two  or  three  days. 
Put  them  into  dry  pickle  jars,  and  pour  over 
them  vinegar,  allowing  to  every  quart,  black 
pepper,  ginger,  salt,  eschalots,  and  mustard- 
seed,  an  ounce  each. 

Walnuts  in  the  same  state  as  for  pickling 
are  sometimes  preserved  by  boiling  them 
with  an  equal  weight  of  coarse  moist  sugar. 
This  is  a very  useful  aperient,  a tea-spoonful 
serving  all  the  purposes  of  such  medicines 
as  salts  or  other  purgatives. 

Mackerel  are  now  plentiful,  and,  when 
nicely  boiled  or  broiled,  they  make  an 
agreeable  and  serviceable  dish.  A relish 
for  the  future  may  also  be  made  by  clean- 
ing and  boning  them,  and  baking  in  a pan 
with  plenty  of  spice,  bay-leaves,  and  butter : 
when  cold,  put  them  in  small  jars,  and  pour 
over  them  a layer  of  oiled  butter,  and  tie 
over  the  jars  securely.  We  are  told  that  in 
1808  these  fish  were  caught  so  plentifully  at 
Dover,  that  they  were  sold  sixty  for  a shil- 
ling. Not  long  ago  they  were  twenty-four 
a shilling  in  London.  At  an  ordinary  price 
they  are  not  very  costly  food. 

During  the  heat  of  this  month  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  purchase  of  meat, 
and  also  in  keeping  it  afterwards,  as  it  will 
be  very  apt  to  spoil,  whether  cooked  or 
uncooked.  A joint  of  uncooked  meat  will 
at  any  time  be  much  more  likely  to  spoil 
lying  down  than  if  it  is  hung  up.  And 
cooked  meat  should  not  be  put  away  from 
one  meal  till  another  on  the  same  dish,  nor 
yet  the  same  part  of  the  joint  towards  the 
dish.  Good  housekeepers  should  not  have 
spoiled  food  even  in  July. 

The  greatest  care  should  also  be  taken 
speedily  to  remove  anything  offensive,  and 
that  might  injure  health. 


We  have  just  met  with  a few  cautions 
conducive  to  health  in  the  month  of  July, 
and,  though  printed  many  years  ago, 
we  copy  them  as  suitable  to  our  pur- 
pose. 

‘ ‘ In  hot  weather  walk  slowly,  and  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  shade. 

“ When  fatigued,  recline  on  the  sofa,  and 
avoid  all  draughts. 

“Eat  sparingly  of  meat,  and,  indeed,  of 
everything. 

“Especially  shun  unripe  fruits,  and  be 
moderate  of  cherries. 

“ Strawberries  may  be  safely  indulged  in ; 
with  a little  cream  and  bread  they  make  a 
delightful  supper  an  hour  or  two  before  re- 
tiring: to  rest. 

“ If  the  frame  be  weakened  by  excessive 
heat,  a table-spoonful  of  the  best  brandy, 
thrown  into  a tumbler  of  spring  water,  be- 
comes a cooling  restorative,  otherwise 
spirits  should  not  be  touched. 

“ Spring  water  with  a toast  in  it  is  the 
best  drink.” 

These  remarks  are  all  very  good ; but  we 
fancy  there  may  be  more  than  one  of  our 
housekeeping  readers  who  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  abstract  herself  from  her 
various  duties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recline  on 
the  sofa  when  fatigued,  especially  if  the 
heat  makes  the  children  fretful,  and  the 
servants  weary  and  out  of  temper.  Then, 
indeed,  has  the  mistress  double  need  to 
guard  her  own  temper,  that  when  she  feels 
fatigued  and  languid,  there  may  be  no  angry 
slap  for  a weary,  peevish  child,  and  no 
cross,  impatient  scolding  for  servants,  who 
also  feel  the  heat  and  its  effects.  Bear  and 
forbear  is  always  a maxim  for  a mistress  to 
act  upon ; she  should  be  careful  that  reason, 
and  not  temper,  guides  even  her  apparently 
least  important  actions  and  expressions. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  too  frequently  that 
temper  has  a greater  sway  than  reason  ; 
and  many  a domestic  sorrow  does  this  same 
temper  cause.  Those  who  have  read  Fene- 
lon’s  “Telemachus”  may  remember  the 
following  passage,  which  every  housekeeper 
would  do  well  to  get  by  heart 

“Above  all  things  be  on  your  guard 
against  your  temper.  It  is  an  enemy  that 
will  accompany  you  everywhere  to  the  last 
hour  of  your  life.  If  you  listen  to  it  it  will 
frustrate  all  your  designs.  It  will  make 
you  lose  the  most  important  opportunities, 
and  will  inspire  you  with  the  inclinations 
and  aversions  of  a child,  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  gravest  interests.  Temper  causes 
the  greatest  affairs  to  be  decided  by  the 
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most  paltrv  reasons;  it  obscures  every 
talent,  paralyzes  every  energy,  anti  ren- 
ders its  victims  unequal,  weak,  vile,  and 
insupportable.” 

The  control  of  the  temper  requires  mental 
watchfulness  and  discipline.  But  every 
i attention  to  secure  health  of  body  will  also 
i assist  in  giving  a healthy  tone  to  the  mind 
and  temper.  For  thi6  purpose  we  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  water  to 
the  person.  Whether  entire  sponging,  or 
warm  baths,  or  cold  baths,  must  depend 
i upon  choice  and  opportunity  ; only  use 
water,  and  if  it  lias  not  hitherto  been 

■ your  habit,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
iwhat  energy  it  will  give  you  for  the  dutiesi 
lof  the  day.  “ There  is,  perhaps,  no  one 
thing,”  says  one,  “that  so  equally  contri- 
butes to  the  three  graces  of  health,  beauty, 
and  good  temper ; — to  health  in  putting  the 
;body  into  it3  best  state  ; to  beauty,  in  clear- 

■ ing  and  tinting  the  skin ; and  to  good 
itemper,  in  rescuing  the  spirits  from  the 
irritability  occasioned  by  those  formidable 
personages  ‘ the  nerves,’  which  nothing  else 
allays  in  so  “ quick  and  entire  a manner.” 
In  the  warm  month  of  July  this  health- 
ful refreshment  seems  peculiarly  needed ; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  body 
is  in  a proper  state.  For  baths  in  the  house 
there  is  no  time  preferable  to  a few  minutes 
after  first  waking  in  the  morning.  Bathing 
is  not  good  immediately  after  a full  meal, 
and  may  be  very  hurtful  when  the  body  is 
heated  with  exercise. 

The  15th  of  July  is  St.  Swithin’s  day. 
It  is  frequently  showery  about  that  time ; 
but  readers  of  the  present  day  will  scarcely 
be  disposed  to  think  that  St.  Swithin  has 
any  influence  over  it.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  be  amused  to  read  the  following  sup- 
posed origin  of  the  superstition  : — 


“In  the  year  865,  St.  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Wiuchester,  dying,  was  canonized  (or  called 
a saint)  by  the  then  Pope.  He  was  singular 
for  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  open 
churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the 
minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  bishops, 
which  request  was  complied  with.  But  the 
monks,  on  his  being  canonized,  taking  it 
into  their  heads  that  it  was  disgraceful  for 
the  saint  to  lie  in  the  open  churchyard, 
resolved  to  move  his  body  into  the  choir, 
which  was  to  have  been  done,  with  solemn 
procession,  on  the  15th  of  July.  It  rained, 
however,  so  violently  on  that  day,  and  for 
forty  days  succeeding,  as  had  hardly  ever 
been  known,  and  made  them  set  aside 
their  design  as  heretical  and  blasphemous, 
and,  instead,  they  erected  a chapel  over 
his  grave.” 

In  this  month  the  birds  are  nearly  all 
silent ; but  there  is  many  a delight  for  the 
palate  and  the  eye.  About  this  time  various 
caterpillars  of  the  hawk-moth  species  have 
attained  their  full  growth  ; they  are  mostly 
large,  pale  green,  smooth  caterpillars,  and 
those  who  should  chance  to  find  them  may 
secure  to  themselves  a sight  of  the  very 
beautiful  moths  they  produce,  if  they  will 
supply  the  caterpillars  with  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  find  them  until  they 
begin  to  turn  colour  and  leave  oft1  eating; 
they  should  then  be  supplied  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  fresh  earth,  in  which  the 
caterpillars  will  bury  themselves,  and  there 
i turn  into  chrysalises,  and  remain  until 
J une  in  the  next  year,  when  the  beautiful 
moths  will  come  forth.  Utilitarian  house- 
keepers need  not  look  upon  such  informa- 
tion as  useless.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
rational  pleasure  for  old  and  young  in 
observing  such  wonderful  changes  and 
beauty. 


ON  THE  FOOD  OF  INFANTS. 


Tice  best  food  for  infants  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  Nature  herself  provides,  viz., 
the  child’s  own  mother’s  milk ; but  some- 
times mothers  have  no  milk,  or  not  sufficient 
for  the  child’s  nourishment,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  expedient  for  other  reasons  that 
she  should  not  nurse.  In  such  cases  it  is 
usual  to  seek  for  a wet-nurse.  If  the  nurse 
has  lost  her  own  child  of  nearly  the  same 
age  as  the  one  she  is  engaged  to  suckle,  her 
health  good,  and  all  parties  satisfied,  then 
nothing  can  be  said  against  the  arrange- 


ment; but  if  her  own  offspring  is  living, 
and  if  it  has  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  de- 
prived of  its  own  proper  nourishment,  an 
unnatural  and  cruel  wrong  is  inflicted  on 
the  poor  helpless  and  innocent  sufferer ; and 
if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  selected  nurse  is 
a mother,  but  not  a wife,  the  encouragement 
to  immorality  is  so  direct  and  positive  as  to 
be  shrunk  from  by  all  right-minded  persons, 
and  vice  is  rewarded  with  a good  home, 
good  living,  and  little  or  no  work.  In 
other  cases  the  infant  is  “dry-nursed,”  or 
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brought  up  by  the  hand that  is,  if  it 
should  not  happen  to  be  killed  by  the  pro- 
cess, as  is  too  often  the  case,  and  then  of 
course  it  is  not  “ brought  up  ” at  all. 

That  improper  food  is  the  cause  of  much 
infant  mortality  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
and  if  there  were,  it  would  be  removed  by  a 
Report,*  lately  printed  and  circulated  by 
Drs.  Whitehead  and  Merei,  giving  the 
results  of  their  most  careful  and  painstaking 
investigations  into  the  causes  of  mortality 
and  disease  amongst  children.  This  Report 
shows  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  children 
in  Manchester  die  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  of  these  by  far  the 
greater  part  die  during  the  first  year,  the 
deaths  being  in  the  following  relation  to 
ages : — 

Under  12  months,  of  146  patients  20  died, 
or  14  per  cent,  nearly. 

From  1 to  2 years,  of  105  patients  8 died, 
or  7|  per  cent. 

From  2 to  3 years,  of  65  patients  4 died, 
or  6 per  cent. 


From  3 to  4 years,  of  53  patients  2 died, 
or  4 per  cent. 

Above  the  age  of  4 years  to  the  13th,  of 
161  patients  no  deaths  had  occurred. 

The  same  Report  shows  that  “ 70  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  occurred  from  abdominal 
diseases;  72  per  cent,  were  partly  cases  of 
deranged  digestion,  in  most  instances  com- 
bined with  diarrhoea,  of  either  dietetic  or  at- 
mospheric origin.”  It  also  shows  that  the 
number  of  badly-developed  children  amongst 
the  “hand  fed”  was  six  times  as  great  as 
among  those  fed  with  the  milk  of  the  breast 
alone.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  appalling 
amount  of  mortality,  disease,  and  imperfect 
development,  arising  from  errors  in  the  diet 
of  infants.  The  question  is — Can  it  be 
avoided  ? And  the  reply — It  can.  How  ? 

If  we  examine  the  constituents  of  the 
human  milk,  and  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  cow,  we  shall  find  that  they  differ 
considerably.  The  following  table  shows 
the  composition  of  different  kinds  of  milk, 
as  given  by  Henry  and  Chevallier : — 


Milk  of  the 


Constituents. 

Woman. 

Cow. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Ass. 

Caseum 

1.52 

4.48 

4.02 

4.50 

1.82 

Butter  

3.55 

3.13 

3.32 

4.20 

0.11 

Sugar  of  Milk 

6.50 

4.77 

5.28 

5.00 

6.08 

Various  Salts  

0.45 

0.60 

0.58 

0.68 

0.34 

Water  

87.98 

87.02 

86.80 

85.62 

91.65 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
milk  of  the  cow  differs  from  that  of  woman 
in  this  principally,  that  it  contains  less 
sugar  of  milk  and  more  caseum.  The  excess 
of  the  latter  may  be  got  rid  of  by  precipita- 
ting with  rennet,  but  this  is  a very  trouble- 
some process,  and  is  open  to  other  objections 
which  it  is  not  needful  to  notice,  as  I am 
about  to  suggest  a much  simpler  method  of 
accomplishing  the  end. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  in 


* Chii/d  hen’s  Diseases:  First  Report  of  the 
Clinical  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Children,  Man- 
chester, containing  an  account  of  the  results  of 
the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  treated  by 
A.  S.  Merei,  M.D.,  and  J.  Whitehead,  M.D. 


three-quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
fresh  cow’s  milk ; let  the  infant  be  fed  with 
this  from  the  feeding  bottle  in  the  usual 
way.  Always  wash  the  bottle  after  feeding, 
and  put  the  teat  into  cold  water,  and  let  it 
remain  until  wanted  again. 

The  water  in  which  the  sugar  of  milk  is 
dissolved  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  to 
insure  its  complete  solution,  and  also  to 
expel  the  air,  which  might  cause  flatu- 
lence. 

If  the  child  requires  to  be  suckled  in  the 
night,  a little  of  the  prepared  milk  may  be 
warmed  in  a pipkin  by  means  of  a spirit- 
lamp.  The  occasional  addition  of  a little 
fresh  cream  to  the  above  food  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  child. 
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THE  FIAT  OF  FATE. 


Materials  required. — Twenty-four  pieces 
of  card  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  fol- 
lowing diagram,  a yard  of  China  ribbon, 
very  small  pins,  a sheet  of  paper,  and  silk 
or  satin  of  twelve  different  hues — each  piece 
being  sufficient  to  cover  two  pieces  of  card. 

Having  covered  two  pieces  of  card  with 
chequered  silk,  or  the  other  colours  given 
below,  sew  a piece  of  China  ribbon,  two 
i inches  long  and  doubled,  on  the  inside  of 
one  of  the  pieces  of  card,  so  that  it  shall 
form  a loop ; then  sew  the  two  cards  toge- 
ther, and  stick  the  small  pins  round  the 
edges,  as  in  the  design.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  for  all  the  cards  until  the 
twelve  hearts  have  been  made  ; then  pass  a 
double  piece  of  China  ribbon,  about  six 


inches  long,  through  all  the  loops,  and 
having  knotted  the  two  ends,  pass  them 
through  the  loop,  and  pull  it  tight. 

The  following  “ Oracle,”  that  is  to  be 
consulted,  must  now  be  neatly  written  out 
on  a sheet  of  Bath  post,  and  inclosed  in  an 
i envelope  with  the  hearts. 


VARIEGATED. 

These  variegated  colours  show 
A pleasing  mixture  here  below, 

To  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  name 
This  emblem  of  both  joy  and  pain. 

WHITE. 

This  lovely  white  then  touch  with  joy. 
And  gain  a fate  without  alloy. 

Fair,  pure,  and  spotless  is  the  life 
Thus  singled  out  from  future  strife. 

SCABLET. 

With  caution  this  gay  colour  name 
For  wide  and  evil  is  its  fame  : 
Inflammatory,  it  taints  the  air, 
Portending  strife  and  civil  war. 

GREEN. 

This  cool,  inviting,  lovely  green 
Has  to  the  single  ever  been 
An  emblem  of  their  future  state — 
Their  peaceful,  though  forsaken  fate. 

LILAC. 

The  lilac  tint  betokens  life 
Of  every  hope  and  pleasure  rife ; 
Oflove  and  friendship,  holy,  true — 
The  pink  is  temper’d  by  the  blue. 

CHEQUERED. 

The  many  colours  here  portray’d. 

Of  every  hue  and  every  shade. 

Portend  a chequer’d,  changing  lot, 
From  palace  to  the  humble  cot. 

BROWN. 

This  sombre  brown  denotes  a calm 
And  pleasing  life,  devoid  of  harm; 

An  innocent  and  simple  mind ; 

A temper  meek  and  well  inclined. 

SLATE. 

This  pale  and  melancholy  shade 
Betokens  ills  that  never  fade, 

But  prey  upon  the  tainted  power, 
Embitt’ring  each  succeeding  hour. 

PURPLE. 

This  royal  colour,  rich  in  pride, 

A splendid  fate  may  well  betide — 
Exalted  rank  and  riches  great, 

Vanity,  power,  pomp,  and  state. 


THE  FIAT  OF  FATE. 

To  all  who  wish  their  fate  to  know. 
These  hearts  will  future  fortune  show. 
With  shaded  eyes  then  touch  and  name. 
The  colour  will  thy  lot  proclaim. 

BLUE. 

If  Fortune  favours  thee  with  blue, 

Thou  couldst  not  wish  a brighter  hue  : 
On  life’s  dark  disc  this  shade  portrays 
Truth,  happiness,  and  length  of  days ! 


YELLOW. 

Beware  of  yellow— ’tis  a colour 
Speaks  of  misery,  grief,  and  dolor ; 

Of  jealousy  and  broken  vows, 

And  many  nameless,  endless  woes. 

PINK. 

A life  of  innocence  and  mirth 
Will  be  thy  portion  here  cn  earth. 

With  reason,  then,  you  may  rejoice 
That  modest  pink  has  been  your  choice. 
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PARROTS. 


In  works  on  natural  history  we  generally 
lind  the  members  of  this  family  of  levirostrcs , 
or  large-billed  birds,  ranged  under  six 
divisions;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enu- 
merate only  those  that  are  usually  treated 
as  housbho’ld  pets,  viz.,  the  Macaws , which 
include  the  Cockatoos  and  Toucans;  the 
Parrots,  which  include  the  Parakeets;  and 
the  Lories , which  have,  perhaps,  the  most 
gorgeous  plumage  of  any.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  first-named  division — 

The  Macaws,  which,  for  gracefulness  of 
form  and  richness  of  plumage,  may  vie  with 
the  most  beautiful  members  of  their  tribe. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  true  par- 
rots by  having  the  cheeks  bare  of  feathers, 
and  the  tail  very  long,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect they  resemble  the  parakeets,  than 
which,  however,  they  are  generally  larger 
birds.  They  are  usually  more  sedate  and 
less  given  to  mischievous  practices,  such  as 
biting  and  tearing  things  to  pieces,  than 
other  members  of  the  family,  although  they 
are  vivacious  birds,  and  withal  very  noisy 
ones,  occupying  a great  deal  of  their  time 
in  discordant  screeching.  There  is  much 
of  grace  in  their  motions,  and  the  rich  me- 
tallic reflections  which  play  over  their  plu- 
mage render  them  extremely  ornamental 
in  the  hall  or  drawing-room.  These 

macaws  are  mostly  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  where  they  nestle  in  the 
holes  of  decayed  trees,  which  some  are  said 
to  excavate  in  the  same  way  as  do  our  wood- 
peckers. It  is  certain  that  one  species  bur- 
rows in  the  elevated  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  and  perhaps  others  may  do  the 
same,  for  of  their  habits  in  a wild  state  but 
little  comparatively  is  known.  With 

regard  to  food,  they  appear  to  prefer  dry 
seeds  to  succulent  berries  : in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cultivated  lands  they  feed  much 
on  coffee.  They  can  scarcely  be  called 
gregarious,  being  found  mostly  in  pairs ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  of  these  pairs  form 
a little  community,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  sociability  among  them. 

Cockatoos. — These  birds  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  parrot  tribe,  and  most  of  them 
are  distinguished,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
by  the  beautiful  crest  of  feathers  on  the 
head  which  they  can  elevate  or  depress  at 
pleasure.  The  name  of  the  group  is 
derived  from  the  loud  and  distinct  call-note 
of  some  of  the  species  belonging  to  it  sound- 
ing like  the  distinct  syllables  cock-a-too 


very  distinctly  uttered.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  Australia  and  the  Indian  Isles, 
where  they  breed  in  the  holes  of  decayed 
trees,  like  many  parrots  and  macaws ; they 
have  short  and  powerful  bills,  remarkably 
deep  at  the  base,  and  often  nearly  concealed 
by  the  projecting  feathers  of  the  face;  the 
upper  mandible,  which  is  much  arched,  pro- 
jects considerably  over  the  lower,  nearly 
inclosing  it  like  a sheath ; near  the  tip  it 
becomes  narrow  and  acute;  the  cutting 
edges  are  sinuated,  or  toothed.  The  cocka- 
toos feed  upon  the  seeds  of  various  trees  and 
plants,  being  able  to  craek  the  stones  of  the 
hardest  fruits;  they  form  a well-marked 
genus,  distinguished  from  other  groups  of 
the  Psittacinm  by  the  above-named  charac- 
teristics, and  also  by  them  light  and  uni- 
form colour,  which  is  mostly  white,  tinged  ' 
more  or  less,  in  different  species,  with 
sulphur-yellow  or  rose-red.  Like  the  true  -1 
parrots,  they  have  a short  and  even  tail ; 
and  the  massive  and  powerful  bill,  and  ' 
robust  scansorial  or  climbing  feet  may  be 
taken  as  typical  marks  of  their  scientific  l 


classification.  They  do  not  possess  the 
imitative  powers  of  the  parrots  generally, 
their  own  peculiar  name  or  cry  being  all 
that  they  are  .able  to  acquire  or  utter.  _ 
Toucans. — These  birds  are  all  distin- 
guished by  their  enormous  bills,  which  are 
convex  above,  and  much  hooked  towards 
the  point.  Although  very  light,  they  are  of 
great  strength,  and,  being  toothed  at  the 
edges,  they  arc  formidable  instruments  of 
destruction  when  used,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  in  attacking  other  birds,  which  the 
toucans  chase  from  their  nests,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  eggs  and  young,  which  they 
devour  in  sight  of  the  unhappy  parents. 
During  the  season  of  incubation  they  are 
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said  to  live  chiefly  on  this  kind  of  food, 
although  at  other  times,  they  eat  fruits, 
insects,  and  the  tender  buds  of  plants.  The 
toucans  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  America,  where  they  go  in  little 
flocks  of  from  six  to  ten.  Although  heavy 
fliers  they  reach  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees,  where  they  are  fond  of  perching. 
They  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of 
r trees.  The  female  lays  hut  two  eggs  like 
other  parrots.  The  young  are  easily  reared 
, and  tamed ; they  will  eat  almost  anything, 
i Their  mode  of  eating  solid  food  is  very 
i peculiar.  When  the  morsel  is  presented 
[ they  take  it  on  the  point  of  the  bill,  throw 
p it  upward,  and  then  catch  it  in  the  open 
mouth  so  dexterously  that  it  goes  at  once 
into  the  aperture  of  the  gullet,  and  is  then 
j swallowed  without  difficulty.  The  toucans 
are  so  sensible  to  cold  that  they  dread  the 
i night  air,  even  in  tropical  countries ; it  is 
| therefore  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a warm 
; temperature.  Their  tongues  are  more  hard 
and  inflexible  than  those  of  other  parrots  ; 
l consequently  they  do  not  shine  as  speakers 
— their  utterance  is  usually  confined  to  a 
kind  of  croak. 

Parrots. — We  now  come  to  the  parrot 
proper,  forming  what  is  called  the  typical 
, group,  or  Psittacina,  of  the  great  parrot 
family.  In  this  group  are  included  all  the 
short  and  even-tinted  species  which  are 
found  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  the  tropicalcountries, 
and  especially  those  of  America.  Their 
| general  form  may  be  described  as  rather 
I'  strong  and  compact  than  elegant.  The 
i colours  of  their  plumage  are  not  so  varied 
and  brilliant  as  those  of  the  macaws  and 
■ lories,  although  some  of  the  parakeets, 
which  are  usually  classed  with  them,  may 
I vie  in  this  respect  with  some  of  the  most 
superb  of  the  tribe.  But  the  true  parrots 
are  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
i aptitude  for  imitation  and  extraordinary 
power  of  articulating  words  and  sentences, 
in  which  art  they  are  the  greatest  proficients 
of  any. 

Parakeets. — The  term  Parakeet — or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  paroquet — is  a kind  of 
diminutive  of  Parrot,  and  is  applied  to  the 
i smaller  species  of  those  beautiful  and  inter- 
I esting  birds  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
As  a distinctive  term,  however,  it  is  of  little 
value,  as  some  species  which  are  called 
parrots  are  of  smaller  size  than  others 
known  as  parakeets.  As  a general  rule,  it 
may  be  understood  that  those  known  by  the 
1 latter  name  are  not  only  the  smaller’  but 


also  the  more  slender  and  elegantly-pro- 
portioned birds,  with  long,  pointed  tails. 


Several  of  them  are  distinguished  by  rings 
round  the  neck,  and  these  are  mostly  Asiatic 
and  African  species.  The  parrots  commonly 
— indeed,  all  the  true  parrots — are  stout, 
heavy  birds,  with  short  and  even,  or  slightly 
rounded  tails. 

Lories. — The  name  “Lory”  is,  like 
“cockatoo,”  derived  from  the  call-note  of 
some  of  the  species  of  birds  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. These  are  among  the  most  gorgeous 
of  the  parrot  family ; they  are  all  natives 
of  the  East,  and  are,  generally  speaking, 
more  delicate  in  their  nature  than  the 
macaws,  cockatoos,  &e.  Hence  it  is  that, 
although  plentiful  in  their  native  climes, 
they  are  by  no  means  common  here,  most 
attempts  to  bring  them  alive  to  Europe 
being  failures.  It  will  therefore  be  under- 
stood that  much  care  is  necessary  to  their 
preservation  when  in  confinement.  In  this 
group  of  birds  the  tongue  is  not  so  thick 
and  fleshy  as  in  other  parrots,  and  the  tip, 
instead  of  being  smooth  and  soft,  is  rough 
and  horny,  being  thus  better  adapted  for 
extracting  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  sucking 
the  juices  of  soft  fruits,  on  which  they 
chiefly  feed  in  a wild  state ; the  bill,  too,  is 
more  weak  and  slender  in  its  proportions. 
There  are  other  structural  differences,  into 
which  we  need  not  here  enter. 

Food.  Bread  and  milk  should  form  the 
chief  diet  for  these  birds,  and  this  is  how  it 
should  be  prepared Take  the  best  white 
bread  moderately  new,  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  place  it  in  hot  water;  let  it  stand  fora 
short  time,  then  drain  off  the  liquid,  and 
pour  over  it  as  much  boiling  milk  as  it  will 
absorb  without  being  too  moist ; place  this 
food  in  the  feeding  vessel,  which  should  be 
of  porcelain  or  glass,  and  give  it  fresh  twice 
a day,  taking  care  that  the  vessel  is  carefully 
washed  each  time  beforo  the  food  is  put  in. 
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In  the  winter-time  a supply  for  the  whole 
day  may  be  made,  but  in  hot  weather  it 
should  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
hours  old.  This  kind  of  soft  food  should 
not  be  exclusively  employed,  but  have 
occasional  variations  in  the  shape  of  biscuit, 
broken  farinaceous  grain,  and  nuts  of  any 
kind,  fruit  both  soft  and  hard,  if  Indian 
corn  is  given,  it  should  be  first  boiled,  then 
drained  dry,  and  suffered  to  cool — this  is 
for  the  larger  kinds  of  parrots ; to  the 
smaller  give,  besides  bread  and  milk,  soft 
fruit,  with  hemp  and  canary  seed,  and 
millet.  A cayenne  pepper  pod,  chopped 
small,  is  good  occasionally  for  all  kinds; 
but  meat  should  be  avoided,  and  so  should 
pastry  and  sweets  generally.  It  is  a mis- 
taken kindness  to  feed  feathered  pets  too 
highly.  The  digestive  organs  of  birds  in 
confinement  never  have  fair  play,  for  want 
of  that  exercise  which,  in  a wild  state,  they 
would  take  ; therefore  let  them  have  easily  - 
digestive  food ; do  not  overload  their 
stomachs,  and  so  engender  diseases  which 
will  render  them  lives  miserable,  if  they  do 
not  bring  them  to  an  untimely  end. 

Water. — Let  them  have  plenty  of  this 
both  to  drink  and  bathe  in,  and  be  sure  that 
it  is  at  all  times  clean  and  sweet. 


Lodging. — We  need  not  say  much  upon 
this  head  ; everybody  knows  what  a parrot 
requires — a good,  roomy  cage,  if  he  be  kept 
in  one  (the  bell-shape  is  the  best)  made  of 
metal  wire,  not  painted;  a loose  ring  to 
swing  on  above,  and  a perch  or  two  below, 
with  proper  eating  and  drinking  vessels,  not 
of  zinc  or  pewter,  but,  as  we  said  before,  of 
glass  or  porcelain.  Tin  vessels  for  food  and 
drink  may  be  affixed  to  the  perch,  but  take 
care  that  they  do  not  get  rusty  and  cor- 
roded. 

Teaching  and  Training. — Be  patient,  be 
gentle  — and  if  the  pupil  can  learn,  he 
will ; repeat  the  lesson  frequently,  and  give 
rewards  for  diligence  and  attention  (some 
choice  morsel),  but  never  threaten  or  punish 
— no  good  is  effected  by  this,  but  much 
harm.  Never  let  your  bird  be  teased  or 
trifled  with' — many  a good  temper  has  been 
spoiled  by  such  means — many  a fond  affec- 
tionate creature  rendered  spiteful  and 
morose.  Think  of  the  deprivations  to  which 
the  poor  captive  is  subjected  for  the  pleasure 
of  its  possessor  ;•  of  what  he  would  enjoy,  if 
he  were  at  liberty  in  his  own  home,  of  warm 
sunshine  and  luxuriant  vegetation ; and 
do  all  you  can  to  make  his  prison  life  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  to  him. 
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PATCHWORK. 


Many  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
old  style  of  patchwork  that  most  of  us  have 
j been  accustomed  to  see  for  years  when  visit- 
ing the  cottages  and  rooms  of  the  poor ; the 
same  old,  quaint,  hexagonal  shape  has 
haunted  us  wherever  we  have  been,  and  in 
anticipation  of  some  improvement  in  the 
designs  at  present  used,  we  venture  to  in- 
trude a few  remarks,  trusting  that  our 
| readers  will  not  take  them  amiss. 

The  Materials  necessary  for  patchwork 
i are  such  portions  of  wearing  apparel, 
I whether  of  cloth,  calico,  linen,  holland, 

1 silk,  velvet,  cotton  prints,  &c.,  as  would 


otherwise  be  thrown  away,  or  saved  for  the 
rag-man.  No  matter  how  small  the  portion, 
it  has  its  use.  The  next  necessary  article 
is  some  stiff  paper — old  envelopes,  backs  of 
letters,  brown  paper,  &c. — to  form  the 
shapes;  and  lastly,  the  design- shapes,  cut 
out  in  tin,  and  the  designs  themselves. 

The  materials  should  be  arranged  into 
shades  and  qualities.  After  having  been 
cut  to  the  requisite  sizes,  and  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  edges  neatly  remedied — when 
this  is  done,  they  are  ready  for  use. 

The  Patterns  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum 
if  the  person  possess  the  least  talent  for 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 
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Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 
SHE  THAT  IS  WARM  THINKS  ALL  ARE  SO. 


PATCH WOEX  DESIGNS  FOR  VARIOUS  COMBINATIONS. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  23. 


THE  SICK-ROOM  COMPANION— COLD  FEET. 
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■drawing  and  designing ; but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  not  be  thus  gifted,  we  submit 
the  following"  simple  and  effective  designs, 
to  be  executed  in  any  of  the  materials. 

To  make  the  Patchwork. — The  pattern 
should  be  placed  before  the  person,  and  the 
shades  being  selected,  the  several  pieces  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  the  design,  and  the 
edges  then  neatly  sewed  together ; after 
which  they  are  either  pressed  or  ironed, 
the  papers  removed,  and  the  lining  pro- 
i ceeded  with. 

When  silks  and  velvets  are  employed,  it 
■ improves  the  effect  to  combine  the  two, 
taking  the  silk  for  the  lighter,  and  the  vel- 
vet for  the  darker  shades ; or,  as  in  Figs.  5, 

( 6,  8,  and  11,  to  have  silk  for  the  lighter 
i shades,  and  two  velvets  for  the  others, 
i shaded  to  pattern. 


ING,  NEVER  PITIED. 


A very  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  com- 
bining holland  and  calico,  silk  and  satin, 
silk  or  satin  and  velvet,  and  rough  and  fine 
cloth. 

The  various  articles  that  may  be  manu- 
factured are  quilts  in  coloured  and  white 
calico  ; antimacassars  in  silks  ; ottomans 
in  silks  and  velvets,  silks  and  cloth  ; table- 
covers  in  silks  and  cloth ; cushions  for  chairs 
or  sofas,  in  silks;  and  mats,  rugs,  and 
carpets,  in  cloth. 

AVe  have  seen  many  useful  white  quilts 
for  children’s  cots  made  from  the  cuttings 
remaining  after  shirt-making.  The  centre 
might  be  of  holland  and  calico,  Fig.  10, 
Fig.  5,  and  then  Fig.  7,  with  a fringe  border, 
knitted.  Numerous  rugs  might  be  made  in 
coloured  cloths,  to  look  equal  to  carpets, 
for  poor  people,  and  wear  much  better. 


THE  SICK-ROOM  COMPANION. 

COLT)  PEET. 


| Cold  feet  arc  the  avenues  to  death  of  mul- 
i titudes  every  year ; it  is  a sign  of  imperfect 
circulation,  or  want  of  vigour  of  constitu- 
| tion.  No  one  can  be  well  whose  feet  are 

■ habitually  cold.  AVhen  the  blood  is  equally 
; distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body  there 
! is  general  good  health.  If  there  be  less 
j blood  at  any  one  point  than  is  natural  there 
' is  coldness ; and  not  only  so,  there  must  be 
' more  than  is  natural  at  some  other  part  of 

the  system,  and  there  is  fever ; that  is,  un- 
! natural  heat  or  oppression.  In  the  case  of 
cold  feet  the  amount  of  blood  wanting  there 
}!  collects  at  some  other  part  of  the  body  which 
[ happens  to  be  the  weakest— to  bo  the  least 
I able  to  throw  up  a barricade  against  the 
I inrushing  enemy.  Hence,  when"  the  lungs 
I are  weakest,  the  extra  blood  gathers  there 
’ in  the  shape  of  a common  cold,  or  spitting 
blood.  Clergymen  and  other  public  speakers, 
by  improper  exposure,  often  render  the 
i throat  the  weakest  part : to  such,  cold  feet 

■ give  hoarseness  or  a raw  burning  feeling, 

I most  felt  at  the  little  hollow  at  the  bottom 

of  the  neck.  To  others,  again,  whose  bowels 
are  weak  through  over-eating  or  drinking 
1 spirituous  liquors,  cold  feet  give  various 
I degrees  of  derangement,  from  common  loose- 
I:  ness  up  to  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ; and  so 
i we  might  go  through  the  whole  body,  but, 
for  the  present,  this  is  sufficient  for  illustra- 
i tion.  If  you  are  well,  let  yourself  alone. 

This  is  our  favourite  motto.  Rut  to  you 
: whose  feet  are  inclined  to  be  cold,  wc  sug- 


gest that  as  soon  as  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
you  put  your  feet  at  once  in  a basin  of  cold 
water,  so  as  to  come  half  way  to  the  ankles ; 
keep  them  in  half  a minute  in  winter,  or 
two  minutes  in  summer,  rubbing  them  both 
vigorously ; wipe  dry,  and  hold  to  the  fire, 
if  convenient,  in  cold  weather,  until  every 
part  of  the  foot  feels  as  dry  as  your  hand ; 
then  put  on  your  socks  or  stockings.  On 
going  to  bed  at  night  draw  oft'  your  stock- 
ings, and  hold  the  foot  to  the  fire  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  until  perfectly  dry,  and  get 
right  into  bed.  This  is  a most  pleasant 
operation,  and  fully  repays  for  the  trouble  of 
it.  No  one  can  sleep  well  or  refreshingly 
with  cold  feet.  In  bivouac  all  sleep  with 
the  feet  towards  the  fire.  Never  step  from 
your  bed  with  the  naked  feet  on  an  un- 
carpeted floor.  I have  known  it  to  be  the 
exciting  cause  of  months’  illness.  AVear 
woollen,  cotton,  or  silk  stockings,  whichever 
keep  your  feet  most  comfortably  ; do  not  let 
the  experience  of  another  be  your  guide,  for 
different  persons  require  different  articles: 
what  is  good  for  a person  whose  feet  are 
naturally  damp  cannot  be  good  for  one  whose 
icet  are  always  dry.  The  donkey  who  had 
his  bag  of  salt  lightened  by  swimming  a 
river  advised  his  companion,  who  was 
loaded  down  with  a sack  of  wool,  to  do  the 
same,  and  having  no  more  sense  than  a man 
or  woman,  he  plunged  in,  and  in  a moment  the 
wool  absorbed  the  water,  increased  the  burden 
many  fold,  and  bore  him  to  the  bottom. 
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TREATMENT  OF 

Water.,  heat,  air,  and  light  are  the  four 
essential  stimulants  to  plants:  water,  heat, 
and  air,  to  promote  growth ; and  light  to 
render  that  growth  perfect. 

Water,  heat,  and  air  man  can  command 
at  pleasure  by  artificial  means;  but  over 
light,  as  an  element  of  the  perfect  growth 
of  plants,  we  have  less  control.  To  be 
beneficial  to  plants,  light  must  come  directly 
from  the  sun ; and  therefore  the  plants 
should  be  so  placed  as  that  it  may  act  upon 
them  with  as  little  as  possible  of  that 
refraction  and  decomposition  which  it  suffers 
when  it  passes  obliquely  through  glass,  or 
any  other  medium  except  the  air.  Plants 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  with  such  free 
exposure  to  the  light  as  their  habits  require, 
not  only  devclope  all  their  parts  in  their 
proper  form,  but  their  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits  have  their  natural  colours,  odours, 
and  flavours.  Plants  excluded  from  light 
have  not  their  natural  colour,  odour,  or 
flavour,  they  make  little  or  no  charcoal  in 
the  woody  part,  the  leaves  are  not  green, 
and  if  they  do  flower  and  fruit,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  the  flowers  are  pale  and 
scentless,  and  the  fruit  is  insipid , This  has 
been  proved  by  many  experiments,  of  which 
the  blanching  of  celery  and  endive  by 
earthing-up,  and  that  of  a cabbage  by  the 
natural  process  of  hearting,  are  familiar 
instances.  A geranium  placed  in  a dark 
room  becomes  first  pale,  then  spotted,  and 
ultimately  white ; and  if  brought  to  the 
light  it  again  acquires  its  colour. 

If  plants  kept  in  the  dark  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  hydrogen  gas,  they  retain  their 
green  colour,  though  how  this  gas  acts 
lias  not  been  ascertained.  Some  flowers, 
too,  such  as  the  crocus  and  tulip,  are 
coloured,  though  grown  in  the  dark. 

Light  seems  to  be  fully  as  essential  to 
plants  as  air  or  heat,  and  while  it  acts  bene- 
ficially on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  it 
appears  to  be  injurious  to  the  under  sur- 
face, at  least  of  some  plants;  for  in  .what- 
ever way  a plant  is  placed,  it  contrives  to 
turn  the  upper  surface  of  its  leaves  to  the 
light.  Professor  Lindley  is,  we  believe, 
making  some  experiments  on  this  subject. 

Plants  in  rooms  turn  not  only  their  leaves, 
but  their  branches  to  the  window  at  which 
the  light  enters,  and  a plant  may,  by  turn- 
ing it  at  intervals,  be  made  to  bend  suc- 
cessively to  all  sides ; but  such  bendings 
weaken'the  plant,  and  thus  it  is  an  excessive 
or  unnatural  action.  This  turning  of  the 
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plant  to  the  light  is  always,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  brightness  of  that  light  as 
compared  with  the  other  sides  of  the  plant. 
Flowers,  too,  open  their  petals  to  the  light, 
and  close  them  in  the  dark,  or  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  crocus,  when  a cloud 
passes  over  the  sun.  The  same  flower,  and 
also  some  others,  will  open  their  petals  to 
the  light  of  a lamp  or  candle,  and  close  them 
again  when  that  is  withdrawn . 

It  follows,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
that  in  rooms  plants  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  window  as  possible,  that  the  win- 
dows should  have  a south  exposure,  and  that 
they  should  be  as  seldom  as  possible  shaded 
with  blinds  or  otherwise.  If  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  windows,  plants  should  be 
frequently  changed,  and  to  place  them  per- 
manently on  tables  or  mantelshelves  is  bad  1 
management. 

Air  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants 
as  light ; but  air  can  find  its  way  where  ] 
light  cannot,  and  therefore  it  requires  less  ; 
care  from  the  cultivator.  If  the  air  is  too  ; 
close,  opening  the  doors  and  windows  pro- 
duces a change,  the  warm  air  escaping  at 
the  top,  and  cold  air  coming  in  below;  but 
on  opening  the  windows  of  a warm  room  in  1 
cold  weather,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  chill  1 
the  plants  by  leaving  them  in  the  cold  l 
current. 

The  heat  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  is  ■ 
quite  enough  for  such  plants  as  we  would  ; 
recommend  for  general  culture  in  rooms,  j 
only  in  very  cold  weather  the  plants  should  j 
be  removed  a little  further  from  the  win-  j 
dows.  The  blinds  and  shutters  are  usually  : 
a sufficient  protection  during  the  night ; and 
we  may  remark  that  plants  in  rooms  are 
more  frequently  killed  by  too  much  heat 
than  too  much  cold. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  the  times  . of  the  j 
year  at  which  window- plants  require  the  I 
greatest  attention.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  1 
plants  outside  the  windows  even  during  the  j 
night  in  the  summer  season,  and  kept  in  the  1 
house  both  night  and  day  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. In  the  intermediate  seasons  of  spring 
and  autumn  the  plants  are  frequently  placed  j 
in  their  summer  situation  during  the  day,  | 
and  it  is  desirable  that  then  they  should  be  j 
placed  in  their  winter  situation  during  the 
night.  Our  climate  is  so  variable  at  those  ; 
seasons,  that  we  not  only  have  summer 
during  the  dav,  and  winter  during,  the  a 
night,  but  whole  days  of  summer  and  winter  ! 
alternating  with  each  other.  Sometimes 
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we  have  wanner  days  in  April  than  in  May 
or  June,  and  occasionally  we  have  more 
severe  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  September 
than  any  which  occur  again  till  November 
is  nearly  over.  Now,  it  is  not  the  absolute 
heat  or  cold,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  tran- 
| sition  from  the  one  to  the  other  which  is 
injurious  to  plants  ; and  therefore  it  is 
i absolutely  necessary  for  all  such  as  would 
have  their  house- plants  in  the  perfection  of 
j beauty  to  attend  to  those  circumstances. 

! This  is  more  especially  necessary  in  towns, 
i where  the  people  are  much  less  interested  in 
{ the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  therefore 
i much  less  observant  of  them  than  they  are 
in  the  country ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
j more  plants  are  destroyed  from  want  of 
| attention  to  those  variable  periods  of  the 
: year  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  a 
I safe  rule  to  trust  no  plant  less  hardy  than  a 
i common  geranium  outside  the  window  all 
; night,  earlier  than  about  the  29th  of  June, 
or  later  than  the  1st  of  September.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  nights  before  the  first 
of  these  times,  and  after  the  latter,  during 
which  the  plants  might  remain  in  the  open 
air  without  injury.  There  is,  however,  no 
knowing  what  a night  may  bring  forth  at 
those  inconstant  seasons,  and  therefore  the 
safe  plan  is  not  to  leave  the  plants  to 
chance. 

When,  as  often  happens,  plants  get 
slightly  injured  by  frost,  cold  water  should 
be  sprinkled  on  them  before  the  sun  reaches 
them,  and  this  sprinkling  ought  to  be  con- 
i tinued  as  long  as  any  appearance  of  frost 
remains  on  the  foliage. 

Water  is  often  very  injudiciously  applied 
to  plants  in  rooms,  and  the  evil  arises  from 
falling  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  too 
much  and  too  little.  Fear  of  spoiling  the 
carpet,  forgetfulness,  and  sometimes  a dread 
of  injuring  the  plant,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
an  under  supply  of  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  have  a notion  that  such  plants 
should  be  watered  every  day,  or  at  stated 
periods,  without  inquiring  whether  it  be 
necessary  or  not.  Saucers  or  pans  are  often 
placed  under  flower-pots  to  prevent  the 
water  which  escapes  from  soiling  the  apart- 
ment ; but  in  these  cases  the  saucers  should 
be  partly  filled  with  gravel  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  being  soaked  with  water,  or  the 
water  which  lodges  in  the  saucers  should  be 
removed. 

Fanciful  and  elegant  baskets  of  wire  or 
wicker-work,  and  plant-tables,  are,  perhaps, 
preferable  to  common  stages.  The  baskets 
should  have  a pan  of  zinc,  copper,  or  other 


metal,  and  over  this  a bottom  pierced  with 
holes,  or  a grating  of  wire,  on  which  the 
pots  are  to  be  placed.  The  pan  is  generally 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  has  a plug  or  other 
contrivance,  by  which  the  surplus  water 
may  be  drawn.  Plant-tables  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner. 

Water  is  as  essential  to  the  whole  plant 
as  it  is  to  the  roots,  because  they  are  Liable 
to  collect  dirt,  and  thereby  to  be  injured  ; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  frequently  washed 
over  with  a syringe,  having  a rose  to  it ; 
and,  in  order  to  perform  this  operation 
properly,  the  plants  must  generally  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  apartment,  where  they 
should  remain  till  they  are  dry.  In  winter 
this  operation  must  be  performed  in  mild 
weather  only ; it  should  be  done  in  an 
apartment  not  coldei;tlian  that  in  which  the 
plants  usually  stand,  and  the  water  should 
be  about  milk-warm.  When  the  plants  are 
in  baskets,  or  on  tables,  they  can  be  removed 
and  washed  without  deranging  their  order. 
Plants  which  have  large  and  leathery  leaves, 
such  as  oranges,  pittosporums,  camellias, 
and  myrtles,  may  be  washed  with  a sponge  ; 
or,  if  very  foul,  they  may  be  washed  with 
soap,  and  the  soap  carefully  removed  by 
pure  water.  Loose  dust  may  be  removed  by 
a pair  of  bellows.  Attention  to  cleanliness 
greatl}-  increases  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 

House-plants  are  greatly  benefited  by 
being  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  summer 
months,  especially  during  gentle  showers ; 
and  such  as  have  no  other  convenience  may 
advantageously  place  them  outside  the  win- 
dows. They  may  also  be  svringed  and 
washed  in  this  position ; and,  if  the  owner 
is  not  in  possession  of  one,  a common 
watering-pot,  held  high,  so  that  the  water 
may  fall  on  the  plant  with  considerable 
force,  is  a tolerable  substitute. 

Plants  respire  by  their  leaves  as  animals 
do  by  their  breathing  apparatus  ; and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  keeping  the  leaves  clean 
is  so  very  essential  to  the  health  of  plants. 
Indeed,  the  dust  which  collects  on  them, 
and  interrupts  their  respiration,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  can  befall  plants,  es- 
pecially in  rooms  and  on  balconies  in  towns. 

Light  has  also  a considerable  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  healthy  action  of  leaves,  and 
many  plants  fold  up  their  leaves  in  the 
dark,  or  even  when  the  sky  is  lowering. 
This,  though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  sleep 
in  animals,  has  been  called  the  sleep  of 
plants  ; and  the  curious  reader  may  find  an 
interesting  notice  of  it  in  the  “ Amocnitates 
Academical”  of  Linnaius. 
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JEALOUSY. 


J ealousy  is  that  passion  which  arises  in 
the  heart  when  fearful  that  some  rival  may 
deprive  us  of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we 
greatly  love,  and  is  almost  inseparable  from 
an  ardent  love  before  it  is  secure  in  posses- 
sion of  its  object.  When  successful  love  is 
accompanied  by  suspicion  it  is  much  to  be 
deplored,  being  often  unjust,  frequently 
mischievous,  invariably  troublesome,  and 
liable  to  degenerate  into  the  meaner  passion 
of  envy,  to  which  this  species  of  jealousy  is 
nearly  akin.  Envy  is  a vice  which  we  with 
difficulty  believe  can  exist  in  companion- 
ship with  anything  that  is  lovable  and 
amiable. 

To  find  subject  for  grief  in  all  that  gives 
happiness  to  another,  and  to  derive  a bitter 
joy  from  the  conviction  of  her  misery,  is  so 
unnatural  an  affection,  that  it  is  only  after 
long  observation  of  character  that  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  some- 
times exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  contrast- 
ing excellences.  It  is  equally  acknowledged, 
by  those  who  are  guilty  and  by  those  who 
are  free  from  its  taint,  that  there  is  no  qua- 
lity more  degrading,  none  meaner,  than  that 
of  envy.  It  is  easy  to  show  the  hateful 
nature  of  this  vice,  which  few  will  acknow- 
ledge to  be  their  own,  and  she  who  openly 
ventured  to  accuse  another  of  such  a failing 
would  hardly  be  admitted  to  rank  as  a 
friend,  even  though  the  motive  thatprompted 
her  was  pure  and  disinterested.  This  is 
unfortunately  widely  different  with  respect 
to  jealousy.  But  little  shame  is  felt  by  a 
consciousness  of  its  existence — many  even 
boast  of  it,  imagining  it  to  be  a proof  of 
warm  feelings  and  an  affectionate  heart. 

Perhaps  genuine  jealousy  may  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  anxious  vigil  kept  over  even 
the  fancied  diminution  of  the  affection  of 
those  whom  we  love,  the  watchfulness  to  de- 
tect the  smallest  symptom  of  a withdrawal  of 
their  regard,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a mani- 
festation of  a loving  heart,  though  proving 
a deficiency  in  that  most  noble  faith  which 
bestows  its  confidence  freely  and  unquestion- 
ably, and  is  the  surest  safeguard,  the  firmest 
foundation,  of  both  love  and  friendship. 

But  even  in  its  best  form  jealousy  is  but 
a weakness  and  an  instrument  of  misery  to 
ourselves  and  others,  requiring  the  most 
careful  circumspection  lest  it  should  descend 
further  into  a vice  and  a meanness.  It 
is  so  exacting  in  its  nature,  that  it  will 
not  rest  contented  with  anything  less  than  | 


an  equal  return;  and  if  it  fears  that  the  love 
it  values  may  be  lessened  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superior  excellence  m another,  there 
is  strong  temptation  to  feel  at  the  least  no 
sorrow  at  the  chance  display  of  failings  in 
the  rival  who  is  dreaded.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  excusable  jealousy  of 
attachment  overleaps  its  boundary,  and 
passes  into  the  vice  of  envy,  which  lies  dan- 
gerously near.  Jealousy  inquires  only  into 
the  feelings  of  the  loved  ones,  is  solicitous 
alone  for  their  esteem  and  regard ; but  Envy, 
in  her  desire  for  universal  preference,  allows 
of  no  distinctions  : she  grieves  over  the 
slightest  amount  of  admiration,  though  be- 
stowed by  those  in  whom  she  is  uninterested, 
on  others  towards  whom  she  feels  equal  in- 
difference. 

We  mourn  to  say  that  even  in  domestic 
England,  “the  land  of  happy  homes  and 
strong  family  ties,”  jealousy  is  often  very 
painfully  manifested  amongst  the  members 
of  a large  family.  We  think  that  this  evil 
is  often  nurtured  in  childhood  by  the  system 
of  exciting  an  excessive  emulation.  Instead 
of  setting  before  the  young  that  highest  and 
purest  motive  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence, “ Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,”  the  aim  placed 
before  them  in  striving  towards  advance- 
ment is  to  crawl  before  some  brother-worm 
weak  as  themselves. 

Jealousy  is  a passion  which  at  an  early  age 
excites  but  little  notice,  and  if  observed,  is 
only  attributed  to  a too  tender  suscepti- 
bility of  disposition.  Thus  no  struggle  is 
made  against  its  progress,  which  gradually 
but  surely  spreads  its  baneful  influence  on 
its  possessor,  and  on  all  within  its  sphere. 
And  if  the  preferences  amongst  kindred,  or 
amongst  persons  of  the  same  sex,  are  so  often 
productive  of  jealousy,  how  much  stronger 
and  more  bitter  is  that  experienced  when 
the  parties  are  of  different  sexes!  Yet  a 
young  lover  will  often  thoughtlessly  provoke 
an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  other,  urged  by  the  petty  triumph  of 
displaying  his  or  her  power,  heedlessly  for- 
getting that  “as  a little  hole  in  a ship  sinks  it, 
a small  breach  in  a sea-bank  carries  all  away 
before  it,  and  a little  stab  in  the  heart  kills 
a man,”  so  the  germ  which  is  now  being 
fostered  may  in  time  overrun  the  entire  soil, 
choking  in  its  rank  luxuriance  the  seeds  of 
good  which  may  have  existed  in  the  charac- 
ter. Truly  is  jealousy  an  instrument  of 
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misery  to  ourselves  and  others,  for  it  can 
never  lack  either  opportunity  or  time  for 
its  indulgence. 

“ Trifles  light  ns  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.” 

It  has  been  correctly  said  that  a jealous 
man  wishes  himself  to  be  a kind  of  deity  to 
; the  person  he  loves ; but  if  suspicion  has 
j found  an  entrance  into  his  heart,  the  warm- 
j est  and  most  tender  expressions  fail  to  give 
him  any  real  satisfaction.  Every  word  or 
| gesture,  however  harmless,  supplies  food  for 
j his  suspicion,  and  furnishes  him  with  fresh 
i matter  for  jealousy. 

Being  aware  of' the  evils  which  follow  in 
j the  train  of  jealousy,  let  us  with  diligent 
j self-examination  search  ourselves,  inquiring 
whether  there  ought  to  be  room  for  the  in- 
i diligence  of  it  in  a heart  which  is  bringing 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ.  If  conscious  of  the  feeling,  let 
i no  dangerous  self-delusion  prevent  us  from 
\ placing  it  in  its  natural  deformity  before 
i our  eyes,  with  earnest  prayer  entreating  to  be 


brought  into  “a  higher  moral  atmosphere." 
And  if  the  happiness  of  our  lives  be  embit- 
tered by  the  jealousies  of  another — the  petty 
irritations  and  vexations,  which  “ smart 
more  because  they  hold  in  Holy  Writ  no 
dace,"  let  us  inquire,  and  we  may  very 
ikely  find  it  to  bo  the  case  that  the  annoy- 
ance of  which  we  complain  is  the  inevitable 
chastisement  of  some  former  sin. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  this  trial  to  our  pre- 
sent profit,  by  obtaining  thereby"  a keener 
insight  into  the  weakness  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  a more  indulgent  view  of  the  wrongs  of 
others  towards  ourselves.  Let  us  accept 
our  cross  in  humiliation  and  self-abasement, 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time,  by  forbear- 
ance and  watchfulness,  to  remove  alloccasion 
for  that  jealousy  which  proves  a stumbling- 
block  in  our  brother’s  way,  judging  his 
fault  with  gentleness — for  is  it  not  through 
love  for  ourselves  that  he  errs  ? — and  re- 
membering that  with  all  our  best  and  truest 
endeavours,  we  cannot  in  this  world  learn  to 
love  purely  aud  unselfishly  as  do  the  angels 
in  heaven. 


BEAUTIFUL  HANDS. 


i As  a young  friend  was  standing  with  us, 
noticing  the  pedestrians  on  the  side- walk,  a 
; very  stylish  and  elegant  girl  passed  us. 

“ What  beautiful  hands  Miss has  !’’ 

;i  exclaimed  our  friend. 

“ What  makes  them  beautiful  ?” 

“Why,  they  are  small,  white,  soft,  aud 
exquisitely  shaped.  The  fingers  taper  down 
j delicately,  and  there  is  a roseate  bhish  on 
the  finger-nails  that  no  artist  could  imitate.” 
“Is  that  all  that  constitutes  the  real 
I beauty  of  the  hands?  Is  not  something 
[j  more  to  be  included  in  your  catalogue  of 
[I  beauty,  which  you  have  not  enumerated, 
to  make  the  hand  desirable?” 


“ What  more  would  you  have?” 

“ Ai-e  they  charitable  hands  ? Have  they 
ever  fed  the  poor  ? Have  they  ever  carried 
the  necessities  of  life  to  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  ? Has  their  soft  touch  ever  soothed 
the  irritation  of  sickness,  and  calmed  the 
agonies  of  pain  ? 

“ Are  they  useful  hands  ? Have  they 
been  taught  that  the  world  is  not  a play- 
ground, or  a theatre  of  display,  or  a mere 
lounging  place?  Do  these  delicate  hands 
ever  labour  ? Are  they  ever  employed  about 
the  domestic  duties  of  life— the’  homely, 
ordinary  employments  of  the  household? 

“Are  they  modest  hands  ? Will  they  per- 


form their  charities  or  their  duties  without 
vanity  ? Or  do  they  pander  to  the  pride  of  their 
owner  by  their  delicacy  and  beauty  ? Does 
she  think  more  of  their  display  than  of  the 
improvement  of  her  intellect  and  character? 
Had  she  rather  be  called  the  ‘girl  with  the 
beautiful  hands  ’ than  to  receive  any  other 
praise  for  excellency  of  conduct  or  character? 

“Are  they  humble  hands?  Will  their 
owner  extend  them  to  grasp  the  hard  hand 
of  that  old  schoolfellow  who  sat  at  the  same 
desk  with  her,  and  on  the  same  recitation 
bench,  but  who  now  must  earn  her  living  by 
her  labour?  Or  will  they  remain  concealed  in 
their  exclusiveness,  in  her  aristocratic  muff, 
as  she  sweeps  by  her  former  companion  ? 

“ Are  they  religious  hands  ? Are  they  ever 
clasped  in  prayer  or  elevated  in  praise  ? Does 
she  remember  the  God  who  has  made  her  lo 
differ  from  so  many  of  her  sex,  and  devote  her 
mind,  her  heart,  her  hands,  to  His  service  ? 
Does  she  try  to  imitate  her  Saviour  hy  going 
about  doing  good  ? Or  are  her  hands  too 
delicate,  too  beautiful,  to  be  employed  in 
such  good  works? 

“ I lieso  are  the  qualities  that  make  the 
hand  a beautiful  one  in  my  estimation. 
Thebe  is  an  amaranthine  loveliness  in  such 
hands,  superior  to  the  tapering  slenderness 
of  the  fingers,  or  the  roseate  hue  of  the  nails.” 
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august. 


all.  They  are  likely  to  be  hurtful  if  not 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  still  more  so  if  they 
are  stale.  And  they  are  hurtful — as  any 
other  food  would  be— if  eaten  when  the 
stomach  is  already  full.  Ripe  plums  are 
very  nice  cooked  in  puddings  and  tarts ; and 
they  make  a rich  jam  for  winter  use,  ac- 
cording to  last  month’s  directions  for  pre- 
serving ; and  they  are  very  good  in  tarts  or 
pies,  with  a mixture  of  apple. 

Grapes  are  now  ripening,  and  these  may 
be  kept  for  winter  use  by  placing  them  in  a 
cask  or  box  that  can  be  tightly  closed,  with 
layers  of  bran  that  has  been  dried  in  an 
oven.  The  grapes  should  be  gathered  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  before  they  are 
very  ripe ; and  there  must  be  none  that  are 
spotted.  Bran  should  be  placed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  cask  or  box,  which  should 
then  be  made  air-tight.  If,  on  opening  the 
box,  the  grapes  are  found  to  be  a little 
shrivelled,  the}’  may  be  restored  to  freshness 
and  plumpness  by  cutting  the  ends  of  the 
stalks,  and  putting  them  for  a few  minutes 
into  either  white  or  red  wine,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  grape. 

Blackberries  also  are  now  ripening,  and 
much  has  been  said  of  them  lately,  as 
affording  a cheap  and  wholesome  preserve. 
It  is  true  that  they  do  make  a very  nice  and 
wholesome  jam,  and  it  is  a pity  that  cot- 
tagers, who  live  within  reach  of  them, 
should  not  take  the  trouble  to  gather  them, 
and  boil  them  with  sugar  for  winter  use, 
which  they  might  do  with  a few  at  a time 
as  they  ripen.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  but  in 
very  lew  parts  of  the  country,  or  only  in 
remarkably  favourable  seasons,  that  these 
berries  can  be  gathered  equally  ripe  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  But  where  they 
can  be  obtained,  when  preserved  with  white 
sugar,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  mulberries, 
and  when  preserved  with  coarse  sugar  (some 


ugust  brings  with  it  much  that  requires 
the  vigilance  of  the  housekeeper,  with  re-  ■ 
gard  to  the  health  of  her  household.  Blums  . 
and  other  stone  fruits  are  now  in  season,  ,, 
and  these,  when  used  injudiciously,  are 
very  apt  to  cause  bowel  complaints.  Like 
l all  other  things  which  God’s  providence 
has  bestowed  upon  us,  they  are  bene- 
ficial when  properly  used,  and  hurtful  to  1 
us  only  when  abused.  They  are  abused 
when  hastily  swallowed,  skins,  stones,  and 
say  treacle)  they  are  very  wholesome,  and 
might  serve  the  cottager  with  an  occasional 
variety. 

For  those  who  can  obtain  blackberries  i 
we  will  give  directions  for  making  them 
into  wine.  Over  as  many  quarts  as  you 
have  of  berries  pour  so  many  quarts  of 
cold  water  which  has  been  boiled.  Bruise 
the  berries  well,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally ; 
strain  the  juice,  and  put  a pound  and  a half 
of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  liquid ; stir  it 
' until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  put  it  into  • 
; a cask  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass to  two  gallons  of  liquid ; let  it  remain 
open  until  the  next  day,  when  it  should  be 
bunged.  In  two  months  it  may  be  bottled 
i off,  and  will  be  found  a very  pleasant  wine. 

.Damsons  also,  which  are  now  ripe,  make 
a nice  wine,  and  may  be  kept  whole  for 
winter  pies  by  stewing  some  time  in  an 
oven  half  a pound  of  sugar  with  a quart  of 
i damsons,  and  then  securing  them  from  the 
air,  either  in  tightly-closed  bottles  or  jars. 

But  if  we  said  all  that  might  be  of  every 
fruit  of  the  season,  we  should  turn  our 
notes  into  a cookery  book,  which  is  by  no 
means  our  wish  or  intention.  The  house- 
keeper must  look  about  her,  and  remember 
that  autumn  is  the  time  for  ingathering  and 
storing  by,  and  it  is  a pity  to  lose  the  right 
tune  for  doing  so. 

It  is  a practice  with  some  very  thrifty 
and  notable  housekeepers  to  make  their 
beds  ready  for  the  next  night’s  use  before 
they  leave  their  rooms  in  the  morning: 
they  perhaps  would  scarcely  be  able  to  enjoy 
their  breakfast  if  the  bed  were  not  made'. 
Indeed,  we  have  been  amused  many  years 
ago,  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  deservedly  ad- 
mired stories  for  children,  by  her  causing 
her  little  hero  and  heroine  each  to  make 
their  bed  before  they  were  allowed  their 
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» breakfast.  Now,  though  Miss  Edgeworth 
generally  makes  her  good  little  people  do 
I the  right  thing  (though  not  always  from 
the  best  of  motives),  yet  we  must  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  early  bed-making,  by 
whomsoever  practised.  The  sooner  that  a 
bed  is  stripped  and  shaken  after  it  is  out  of 
use  in  the  morning  the  better;  but  it  should 
lhave  at  least  an  hour’s  air  from  without 
upon  it  before  it  is  covered  up  again.  The 
sheets  and  bedding  have  been  imbibing 
perspiration  from  the  person  during  the 
inight ; and  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be 
so  cleanly  or  healthy  to  cover  it  up  again 
: immediately,  as  to  allow  it  to  be  exposed  to 
the  fresh  air.  The  bed-room  window,  ex- 


cept in  very  peculiarly  unfavourable  states 
of  the  weather,  should  always  be  opened 
when  the  occupant  leaves  the  room ; and 
everything  which  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
room  should  be  taken  away  in  as  early  a 
part  of  the  day  as  possible.  Many  servants 
will  delay  doing  this  if  they  are  not  looked 
after;  but  a housekeeper  cannot  be  too  fully 
aware  of  the  important  influence  all  these 
things  have  upon  health.  It  is  all  very 
right  and  pleasant  to  see  that  the  drawing- 
room chairs  and  tables  are  dusted,  and  the 
room  in  apple-pie  order ; but  it  is  an  im- 
perative duty  to  see  that  beds  and  bed-rooms 
are  well  aired,  to  say  nothing  about  their  being 
well  supplied  with  soap,  water,  and  towels. 
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HANNAH  MOKE. 


This  most  excellent  and  accomplished 
woman  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  .More, 
a village  schoolmaster  at  Stapleton,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  she  was  born  in  the 
year  1745.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  More  re- 
Imoved  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  appointed 
|to  take  charge  of  the  parochial  school  of  St. 
iMary  ltedcliffe.  The  family,  which  num- 
bered four  other  daughters,  soon  began  to 
pto."*  notice,  as  one  in  which  there  was  an 
- * usual  degree  of  talent ; and,  shortly 
after  removing  to  Bristol,  they  opened  a 

(boarding  and  day-school  for  young  ladies, 
which  continued  for  many  years  the  most 
.flourishing  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
we»t  rf  E..eland.  Hannah  was,  from  early 
life,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  family. 
Her  first  literary  efforts  were  some  poetical 
pieces  written  for  the  edification  of  her 
pupils.  Among  these  was  the  “Search 
(after  Happiness,”  a pastoral  drama,  which 
she  wrote  at  eighteen,  but  did  not  publish 
till  1773.  It  met  with  a very  flattering 
reception.  She  was  thus  induced  to  try 
her  strength  in  the  higher  walks  of  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  she  successively  brought 
[forward  for  the  stage  her  tragedies  of  the 
“Inflexible  Captive,”  “Percy,”  and  “The 
•'Fatal  Falsehood.”  Of  these  “Percy”  was 
the  most  popular,  having  been  acted  four- 
Iteen  nights  successively.  The  reputation 
l which  she  thus  acquired  introduced  her 
into  the  best  literary  society  of  London — 
into  the  circle  in  which  Johnson  and 
i burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  moved, 
but  her  dramatic  career  closed  with  the 
production  of  these  tragedies.  Shortly  after 
ler  opinions  upon  the  theatre  underwent  a 
decided  change ; and,  as  she  has  stated  in  > 


the  preface  to  her  tragedies,  she  did  not 
“consider  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as 
becoming  the  appearance  or  the  countenance 
of  a Christian.”*  This  great  change  in  her 
spiritual  views  was  followed  by  a corre- 
sponding change  in  her  manner  of  life. 

Under  a deep  conviction  that  to  live  to  v 
the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  is  the  great  object  of 
human  existence,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  bring  peace  at  the  last,  she  quitted,  in 
the  prime  of  her  days,  the  bright  circles 
of  fashion  and  literature,  and,  retiring  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  devoted  herself 
to  a life  of  active  Christian  benevolence,  and 
to  the  composition  of  various  works,  having 
for  their  object  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  mankind.  Her  practical 
conduct  thus  beautifully  exemplified  the 
moral  energy  of  her  Christian  principles. 

She  retired  into  the- country  in  1786,  and 
in  two  years  after  published  her  first  prose 
piece,  “Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Great,”  and  a “ Poem  on  the  Slave  Trade.” 
These  were  followed,  in  1791,  by  her 
“ Estimates  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World.”  in  1795  she  commenced  at 
Bath,  in  monthly  numbers,  “The  Cheap 
Repository,”  a series  of  most  instructive 
and  interesting  tales,  one  of  which  is  the 
world-renowned  “ Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain.”  The  success  of  this  publication,  so 
seasonable  at  a time  when  the  infidelity  of 
France  had  too  many  admirers  in  England, 

* While  her  mind  was  in  this  state  of  transi- 
tion she^published,  in  1782,  a volume  of  “Sacred 
Dramas,”  to  which  was  annexed  a poem  called 
“ Sensibility,"  all  of  which  were  received  by  the 
public  with  groat  favour. 
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was  extraordinary  and  unprecedented;  for 
it  is  said  that  in  one  year  one  million 
copies  of  the  work  were  sold.*  In  1799 
appeared  her  “Strictures  on  the  Modern 
System  of  Female  Education,”  which  led  to 
an  intention  warmly  advocated  by  I’orteus, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  of  committing  to  her 
the  education  of  Charlotte,  Princess  of 
Wales.  This,  however,  was  not  effected, 
hut  it  lod  to  the  publication  of  her  “ Hints 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a Young 
Princess,”  in  1805.  Then  oarao  what  has, 
perhaps,  been  her  most  popular  work, 
“Coelebs  in  Search  of  a Wife,”  published  in 
1809,  and  which  passed  through  at  least  six 
editions  in  one  year.  It  is  a very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  novel,  full  of  striking 
remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  portrays 
the  kind  of  character  which,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  our  author,  it  is  desirable  that  young 
ladies  should  possess. 

In  1811  and  1812  appeared  her  “Practical 
Piety”  and  “Christian  Morals;”  and,  in 
1815,  her  “Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St.  Paul” — a far  bolder  under- 
taking than  any  in  which  she  had  previously 
been  engaged,  and  which  she  has  executed 
to  the  delight  of  every  reader.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  her  sister  Martha,  in  1819,  her 
literary  career  terminated  with  “Moral 
Sketches”  and  “Eeflections  on  Prayer.” 
She  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  take  a great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  charity-schools,  Bible  and  missionary 
societies,  and  other  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions.  In  1828  she  left  Barley  Wood, f 


where  she  had  resided  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  took  up  her  abode  at 
Clifton,  very  near  Bristol,  at  both  of  which 
places  she  had  many  valuable  friends, 
though  she  had  outlived  every  known  rela- 
tion on  the  earth.  Here  she  spent  her  last 
days,  supported  in  the  afflictions  of  age  by 
the  consolations  of  that  religion  to  the  service 
of  which  she  had  devoted  the  vigour  of  her 
life,  and  expired,  with  the  calmness  and 
full  faith  of  the  Christian,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833. 

As  a pleasing  specimen  of  Miss  Hannah 
More’s  verse  we  append  the  following: — 

THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 

Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat, 

They  touch’d  upon  the  price  of  meat. 

So  high,  a weaver  scarce  could  eat. 

“ What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,” 

Quoth  Dick,  “ I’m  almost  tired  of  life; 

So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 

’Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 

“ How  glorious  is  the  rich  man’s  state ! 

His  house  so  fine ! Ms  wealth  so  great ! 

Heaven  is  unjust,  you  must  agree : 

Why  all  to  him  ? Why  none  to  me  ? 

“ In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches. 

In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches. 

This  world  (indeed,  I've  thought  so  long) 

Is  ruled,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

“ Where’er  I look,  howe'er  I range, 

’Tis  all  confused,  and  hard,  and  strange; 

The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress’d. 

And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless’ d.” 


* “Hannah  More’s  eminently  useful  life  mani- 
fested itself  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  effort  she 
made  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  through  the  medium 
of  moral  and  religious  tracts,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  These  were  made  a blessing  on 
a wide  scale,  whilst  their  good  effects  are  com 
tinued  to  this  time,  and  are  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated.”— Cottle’s  Reminiscences  of  Southey  and 
Coleridge. 

t A cottage  delightfully  situated  in  the  village 
of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  a village  renowned 
as  the  birth-place  of  John  Locke.  “ Miss  Hannah 
More  lived  with  her  four  sisters,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Sarah,  and  Martha,  after  they  quitted  their  school 
in  Park  Street,  Bristol,  at  a small  neat  cottago  in 
Somersetshire,  called  Cowslip  Green.  The  Misses 
M.,  somo  years  afterwards,  built  a better  house, 
and  called  it  Barley  Wood,  on  the  side  of  a hill 
about  a mile  from  Wrington.  Here  they  all  lived 
in  the  highest  degree  respected  and  beloved,  their 
house  the  seat  of  piety,  cheerfulness,  literature, 
and  hospitality;  and  they  themselves  receiving 
the  honour  of  more  visits  from  bishops,  nobles, 
and  persons  of  distinction  than,  perhaps,  any 
private  family  in  the  kingdom,"— Idem. 


Quoth  John,  “ Our  ignorance  is  the  causc- 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker’s  laws. 

Parts  of  His  ways  alone  we  know ; 

’Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below. 

“Seest-  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 

Which  thou,  clear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  ? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there ; 

So  rude  the  mass,  it  makes  one  stare ! 

“ A stranger,  ign’rant  of  the  trade. 

Would  say,  no  meaning’s  there  convey’d ; 

For  where’s  the  middle,  where’s  the  border  ? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.” 

Quoth  Dick,  “My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 

But  still  in  ev’ry  part  it  fits ; 

Besides,  you  reason  like  a lout — 

Why,  man,  that  carpet's  inside  out.” 

Says  John,  “ Thou  say’st  the  thing  I mean. 
And  now  I hope  to  cure  thy  spleen.  _ 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt. 
Is  but  a carpet  inside  out. 

“ As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 

We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends; 

So  when  ou  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They’re  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 
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“No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace; 

All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace; 

The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

“ But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 

And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 

Then  shall  wo  sec  the  whole  design, 

And  own  the  workman  is  Divine. 

“ What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear : 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spurned. 

For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turned." 

“ Thou’rt  right,”  quoth  Dick;  “no  more  I’ll 
grumble,  . 

That  this  sad  world’s  so  strange  a jumble; 

My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight. 

For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right.” 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  More  ; such,  admirable  princi- 
ples cannot  be  too  often  quoted  : — 

The  Pkopkb  Education  fob  Fbsiai.es. — Since, 
then,  there  is  a season  when  the  youthful  must 
cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to  excite  ad- 
miration, to  learn  how  to  grow  old  gracefully  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  arts 
which  can  be  taught  to  woman.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  it  is  a most  severe  trial  for  those  women 
to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty,  who  have  nothing 
else  to  take  up.  It  is  for  this  sober  season  of  life 
that  education  should  lay  up  its  rich  resources. 
However  disregarded  they  may  hitherto  have 
been,  they  will  be  wanted  now.  When  admirers 
tall  away,  and  flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind 
will  be  compelled  to  retire  into  itself;  and  if  it 
find  no  entertainment  at  home, it  will  be  driven  back 
again  upon  the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet, 
forgetting  this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our 
daughters  exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of 
youth,  when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to 
advert?  Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a crowd, 
forgetting  that  they  are  to  live  at  home  ? for  the 
world,  and  not  for  themselves  ? for  show,  and  not 
for  use  ? for  time,  and  not  for  eternity? 

Not  a few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise 
from  a now  and  perverted  application  of  terms: 
among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
abused,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the 


term  accomplishments.  This  word,  in  its  original 
meanihg,  signifies  completeness,  perfection.  But 
I may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  mankind 
whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youthlul 
females  issuing  from  our  boarding-schools,  as  well 
as  emerging  from  the  more  private  scenes  of  do- 
mestic education,  who  are  introduced  into  the 
world  under  the  broad  and  universal  title  of  ac- 
complished young  ladies,  of  all  of  whom  it  cannot 
very  truly  and  correctly  bo  pronounced  that  they 
illustrate  the  definition  by  a completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a perfection  which 

leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  would  reflect  that  we 
have  to  educate  not  only  rational  but  accountable 
beings;  and,  remembering  this,  should  we  not  be 
solicitous  to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well- 
taught,  and  assoeiato  with  the  well-bred  ? In  train- 
ing them, should  we  not  carefully  cultivate  intellect, 
implant  religion,  and  cherish  modesty  ? T lien 
whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would  bo  the 
natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  sentiment  and. 
correct  in  principle;  softness  would  grow  out  ot 
humility,  and  external  delicacy  would  spring  from 
purity  of  heart.  Then  the  decorums,  the  pro- 
prieties, the  elegancies,  and  even  the  graces,  as  tar 
as  they  are  simple,  pure,  and  honest,  would  follow 
as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence;  for  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  not  to 
tnirn  t.hn  In.a.l  nf  them,  is  the  nroiier  place  which 


religion  assigns  to  the  graces, 
iv Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  our  own  num- 
berless advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
system  bo  really  consistent  with  sound  policy,  true 
taste,  or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a stranger  be  led  to  imagine,  by 
a view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  human  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holiday, 
j and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the  several 
competitors  was,  who  should  bo  most  eminently 
qualified  to  excel  and  carry  off  the  prize  in  the 
various  shows  and  games  which  were  intended  to 
be  exhibited  in  it?  and  to  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, would  he  not  be  ready  to  apply  Sir  Francis 
Bacon’s  observation  on  the  Olympian  victors,  “That 
they  were  so  excellent  in  these  unnecessary  things, 
that  their  perfection  must  needs  have  been  acquirod 
by  the  neglect  of  whatever  was  necessary  ?” 
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The  art  of  netting  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
prettiest  with  which  a lady’s  lingers  and 
leisure  time  can  be  employed.  The  imple- 
ments are  extremely  simple,  the  stitches 
few  and  readily  to  be  understood,  and  the 
patterns  formed,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  a common  sewing  needle,  are  very  elegant 
and  durable.  One  thing  is  especially  to  be 
noted  in  netting.  Each  stitch  is  in  itself 
so  firmly  made,  and  so  independent  of  all 
the  others,  that  the  accidental  breakage  does 


not  in  the  least  affect  them.  This,  we  know, 
is  not  the  case  with  crochet ; and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  “dropping  a stitch” 
in  knitting  are  known  to  every  worker. 

By  the  aid  of  our  diagrams  we  trust  to 
make  our  descriptions  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  reader. 

The  implements  used  in  netting  are,  a 
netting  needle  and  a mesh.  Tho  former  is  a 
long  steel  or  bone  bar,  split  at  each  end,  and 
with  a hole  through  which  the  end  of  the 
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cotton  is  drawn. and  fastened,  before  being 
wound  round  the  needle.  In  filling  a netting 
needle  with  the  material  with  which  you 
intend  to  work,  be  careful  not  to  make  it  so 
full  that  there  will  be  a difficulty  iu  passing  it 
through  the  stitches.  The  size  of  the  needle 
must  depend  on  the  material  to  be  employed, 
and  the  fineness  of  the  work.  Steel  needles 
are  employed  for  every  kind  of  netting  ex- 
cept the  very  coarsest.  They  are  marked 
from  12  to  24,  the  latter  being  extremely 
fine.  The  fine  meshes  are  usually  also  of 
steel;  but,  as  this  material  is  heavy,  it  is 
found  better  to  employ  bone  or  wooden  meshes 
when  large  ones  are  required . Many  meshes 
are  flat ; and  in  using  them  the  width  is  given, 
but  round  ones  are  measured  by  the  same 
ivory  gauge  as  is  used  for  knitting  needles. 

The  first  stitch  in  this  work  is  termed 
Diamond  Netting  (Fig.  1),  the  holes  being 
in  the  form  of  diamonds.  To  do  the  first 
row,  a stout  thread,  knotted  to  form  a 
round,  is  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a pin, 
or  passed  over  the  foot,  or  on  the  hook 
sometimes  attached  to  a work  cushion  for 
the  purpose.  The  end  of  the  thread  on 
the  needle  is  knotted  to  this,  the  mesh 
being  held  in  the  left  hand  on  a line  with 


it.  Take  the  needle  in  the  right  hand ; let 
the  thread  come  over  the  mesh  and  the 
third  finger,  bring  it  back  under  the  mesh, 
and  hold  it  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger.  Slip  the  needle  through  the  loop 
over  the  third  finger,  under  the  mesh  and 
the  foundation  thread.  In  doing  this  a 
loop  will  be  formed,  which  must  be  passed 
over  the  fourth  finger.  Withdraw  the  third 
finger  from  the  loop,  and  draw  up  the  loop 
over  the  fourth  gradually,  until  it  is  quite 
tight  on  the  mesh.  The'  thumb  should  be 
kept  firmly  over  the  mesh  while  the  stitch 
is  being  completed.  When  the  necessary 
number  of  stitches  is  made  on  this  founda- 
tion, the  future  rows  are  to  be  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards.  To  form  a round , the 
first  stitch  is  to  be  worked  immediately  after 
the  last,  which  closes  the  netting  intoa  circle. 

Round  Netting  (Fig.  2)  is  very  nearly 
the  same  stitch.  The  difference  is  merely 
in  the  way  of  putting  the  needle  through, 
the  loop  and  foundation,  or  other  stitch. 
The  engraving  shows  that,  after  passing 
the  needle  through  the  loop,  it  must  be 
brought  out,  and  put  downwards  through 
the  stitch.  This  stitch  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  gentlemen’s  purses. 


FIRE!  FIRE! 
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Square  Netting  is  exactly  the  same  stitch 
as  Diamond  Netting , only  it  is  begun  at  a 
comer,  on  one  stitch,  and  increased  (by 
doing  two  in  one)  in  the  last  stitch  of  every 
row.  until  the  greatest  width  required  is 
attained.  Then,  by  netting  two  stitches 
together  at  the  end" of  every  row,  the  piece 
is  decreased  to  a point  again.  When 
stretched  out,  all  the  holes  in  this  netting 
are  perfect  squares. 

Grecian  Netting  (Fig.  3). — Do  one  plain 
row.  First  pattern  row  : — Insert  the  needle 
in  the  first  stitch  as  usual,  and,  without 
working  it,  draw  through  it  the  second 
stitch,  through  the  loop  of  which  draw  the 
first,  and  work  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  This 
forms  a twisted  stitch,  and  the  next  is  a 
very  small  loop  formed  of  a part  of  the  second 
stitch.  Repeat  this  throughout  the  row. 

The  second  row  is  done  plain. 

The  third  like  the  first ; but  the  first  and 
last  stitches  arc  to  be  done  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  you  begin  the  twisting  with 
the  second  and  third  loops. 

The  fourth  is  plain.  Repeat  these  four 
rows  as  often  as  required. 

Use  No.  20  mesh  for  the  fancy  rows,  and 
No.  14  for  the  plain. 

Honeycomb  Netting  (Fig.  4). — After  a 
plain  row,  first  row,  net  in  the  usual  way 
the  second  loop,  then  the  first.  Repeat, 
working  the  loops  alternately  throughout 
the  row. 


Second  row,  plain. 

Third,  do  one  plain  stitch,  and  then  re- 
peat the  first  row. 

Fourth,  plain. 


Herringbone  Netting  (Fig.  o). — To  make 
this  stitch,  do  every  row  like  the  first  of  the 
last  pattern,  taking  the  second  stitch  first, 
and  the  first  second. 

Square  and  Diamond  Netting  are  fre- 
quently ornamented  by  having  patterns 
darned  on  them  in  simple  darning,  or  in 
various  point  stitches.  In  the  latter  case 
it  forms  a variety  of  sorts  of  work  termed 
guipure. 

Stitches  in  netting  are  always  counted  by 
knots. 

The  beauty  in  netting  consists  in  its  firm- 
ness and  regularity.  Loops  longer  than  the 
others  of  the  same  kind  should  be  avoided. 
All  joins  in  the  thread  must  be  made  in  a 
very  strong  knot,  and,  if  possible,  at  an 
> edge,  so  that  it  may  not  be  perceived. 


“FIRE! 

OR,  MUCH  MADE 

“ Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Thomson  ! have  you  heard 
of  the  dreadful  fire  last  night  at  the  bottom 
of  Mill  Street  r” 

“ No,  not  a word  of  it.” 

“ Well,  that  is  strange  ! it  is  quite  the 
town  talk  ! It  broke  out  about  seven  o’clock 
iu  the  evening;  I did  not  hear  of  it  until 
past  nine,  and  then  it  was  just  out.  I’d  a 
good  mind  to  come  up  and  tell  you  about  it 
last  night,  but  my  husband  said  you  would 
be  gone  to  bed.” 

“ Whose  house  was  it  r" 

“ Mr.  Martin's,  next  door  to  the  great 
timber-yard.” 

“ Dear  me,  Mr.  Martin’s  ! Was  the  house 
burnt  down  r and  were  there  an  v lives  lost?” 
“ No,  the  house  was  not  altogether  burnt 
down,  but  it  would  have  been  if  the  neigh- 
bours had  not  broken  in  and  put  out  the 
tire  and  as  to  lives,  there  were  none  toi 


FIRE!” 

UT  OF  A LITTLE. 

lose,  and  that’s  how  it  happened.  You 
know  they  are  very  religious  people,  and 
they  were  all  gone  to  chapel,  maid-servant 
and  all,  and  the  servant  had  made  up  a 
great  rousing  fire  in  the  kitchen  to  burn 
until  they  came  back.  Well,  for  my  part, 
1 think  it  very  wrong  to  leave  a place  in 
such  a manner.  Nobody  knows  how  much 
timber  was  burnt  in  the  next  yard,  and,  for 
anything  they  knew,  the  whole  street  might 
have  been  on  fire.” 

“No,  Mrs.  M.,  begging  your  pardon,  you 
arc  quite  mistaken  there  : the  maid-servant 
was  not,  gone  to  chapel;  she  was  just  gone 
up  to  put  on  her  things,  and  when  she  came 
down  the  kitchen  was  all  in  a blaze,  and 
she  was  quite  suffocated.  I heard  she 
was  dead,  but  I don’t  know  how  true  that  is. 
Did  you  hear  that  ?” 

“ No,  Mrs.  B.,  and  I am  very  sure  no- 
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body  was  in  the  bouse,  for  my  husband 
knocked  at  the  door  ; nobody  answered,  and 
he  came  home.  I was  very  much  vexed  with 
him  for  not  staying  to  see  the  whole  thing, 
then  I should  have  known  all  for  a certainty. 
But  let  it  be  how  it  will,  I should  think  it 
would  cure  them  of  going  to  chapel  and 
leaving  the  house  in  that  manner.” 

“I  am  rather  surprised  at  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Thomson.  “I  don’t  think  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  house  on  a week-day ; 
besides,  now  I think  of  it,  Thursday  is  not 
their  chapel  night.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  they  might  all  be  gone 
visiting — I cannot  say;  and  perhaps  the 
girl  took  the  opportunity  to  go  too,  when 
her  mistress  was  out  of  the  way.” 

“We  should  be  careful  not  to  surmise 
things  without  knowing.  Old  Sally  has 
lived  with  Mrs.  Martin  several  years,  and 
it  would  be  hard  if  she  should  hear  any- 
thing unjustly  charged  to  her.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fire.” 
“ Well,  perhaps  not.” 

When  these  two  parish  alarmists,  Mrs. 
M.  and  Mrs.  B.,  had  run  on  in  this  manner, 
they  took  leave ; and  Mrs.  Thomson,  who 
was  really  concerned  at  the  report,  deter- 
mined. to  call  on  Mrs.  Martin,  and  offer  her 
an 3'  assistance  she  could  in  her  distress.  To 
her  great  surprise  she  found  the  front  of  the 
house  uninjured,  and  the  carpenters  then 
at  work  in  the  yard,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ; to  her  still  greater  surprise,  old 
Sally  answered  the  door  and  showed  her 
into’the  parlour,  the  furniture  of  which  was 
as  clean  and  oixleriy  as  ever.  Moreover,  in 
passing  by,  she  espied  the  kitchen  fire 
blazing  merrily,  and  a joint  of  meat  roasting 
at  it.  “ Well,”  thought  she,  “how  amaz- 
ingly soon  they  have  got  things  to  rights  ! 
Her  soliloquising  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Martin.  With  much 
solicitude  Mrs.  Thomson  inquired  how  she 
found  herself  after  the  fright. 

“ What  fright  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Martin. 

“ Dear  madam,  I beg  your  pardon : is  it 
possible  people  have  been  so  wicked  as  to 
make  up  a story  about  your  house  being 
nearl)''  burnt  down  while  j’ou  were  at  chapel 
last  night?” 

“ Oh ! I know  now  what  j'oumcan.  I was 
not  at  chapel,  but  at  home.  I may  say  that  I 
was  the  guilty  person  : having  been  answer- 
in0,  several  letters,  I threw  them  behind  the 
fire,  and  the  chimney  being  rather  dirty, 

the  soot  fired.”  . , ,T 

“ And  were  you  alone  m the  house  r How 
frightened  you  must  have  been  !” 


“ No,  I was  not  alone  in  the  house  ; Sally 
was  in  the  kitchen,  I believe.” 

“ Then  did  not  the  fire  break  out  in  the 
kitchen  ?” 

“ No,  in  my  room  above  ; but,  in  fact,  it 
did  not  break  out  at  all — it  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  chimney.” 

“ Then,  madam,  did  the  flakes  of  fire 
fly  into  the  timber-yard  ?” 

“No,  through  mercy  they  did  not ; that 
was  the  only  thing  about  which  I was 
alarmed,  lest,  as  the  night  was  windy  and 
the  yhrd  full  of  deal  and  shavings,  any  mis- 
chief might  ensue,  and  we  considered  it 
right  for  a man  to  sit  up  and  watch.” 

“Excuse  my  asking  so  many  questions, 
but  I really  have  been  quite  distressed  at 
the  report.” 

“Report!  Why,  has  anybody  thought  it 
worth  while  to  report  it  ? I am  astonished 
to  think  }rou  should  have  heard  a word 
about  it.” 

“Dear  madam,  I can  assure  you  I came 
down  expecting  to  find  you  in  great  distress, 
and  poor  Sally  nearly  or  quite  suffocated. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  the  fire  was  put 
out  r” 

“Why,  I put  it  out  myself,  by  just 
shutting  the  register  of  the  grate,  as  then 
there  was  no  draught  of  air,  and  the  soot 
soon  ceased  burning.” 

“ Then  the  neighbours  did  not  break 
into  the  house  ?” 

“ Oh  no  ! Some  of  them  knocked  at  the 
door  when  they  saw  the  flame  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  and  as  I knew  there  was  no 
danger,  I thanked  them  for  their  kindness, 
but  declined  admitting  them  into  the  house, 
as  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  them  trouble 
and  make  a bustle  for  nothing.  Poor  Sally 
fared  the  worst,  for  she  forgot  to  shut  the 
door  after  her  as  I desired  her,  and  the 
smoking  smell  set  her  coughing,  and  she 
said  she  felt  as  if  she  would  be  suffo- 
cated.” 

“ Well,  madam,  so  it  is,  then— this  great 
fire  seems  to  all  end  in  smoke.  What  might 
have  been,  people  said  has  been  ; and  when 
you  were  afraid  lest  any  sparks  should  drop 
on  the  shavings,  they  said  the  timber  was 
burnt ; and  when  Sally  felt  as  if  she  would 
be  suffocated,  they  said  she  was  suffocated 
and  dead.  And  so  it  proves  that  some 
people  have  a wonderful  knack  of  making 
much  out  of  a little ; but  I am  afraid,  when 
they  let  their  tongues  run  so  far  before  the 
truth,  they  forget  that  ‘in  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin,  but  he  that 
refraineth  his  lips  is  wise.’  ” 
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THE  SECOND  WEDDING. 
BY  SAMUKL  BISHOP:  1731-95. 


“Thbe,  Mar)',  with  tins  ring  I wed,”— 

So,  fourteen  years  ago,  1 said. 

Behold  another  ring ! “ For  what  ?” 

“ To  wed  thee  o’er  again.  Why  not  ? 

“ With  that  first  ring  I married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth, 
Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered. 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appeared. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed, 

Drove  twice  the  woman  I supposed, 

1 plead  that  double  merit  now. 

To  justify  a double  vow. 

“ Here,  then,  to-day  with  faith  as  sure, 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  pure, 

As  when,  amidst  the  rite  divine, 


I took  thy  troth  and  plighted  mine 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring, 

A token  and  a pledge,  I bring : 

With  this  I wed,  till  death  us  part. 

Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 

Those  virtues  which,  before  untried. 

The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride ; 

Those  virtues  whose  progressive  claim. 
Endearing  wedlock’s  very  name, 

My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves, 

For  Conscience’  sake,  as  well  as  Love’s. 

“ And  why  ? They  show  me  every  hour. 
Honour’s  high  thought,  Affection’s  power. 
Discretion’s  deed,  sound  Judgment’s  sentence, 
And  teach  me  all  things  but — repentance !’’ 


FLAX  AND  LINEN. 


Flax  is  an  annual  plant,  botanical  name 
Limm  uaitatissimum,  of  the  Natural  Order 
Linacecc.  It  is  said  to  be  a native  of  Egypt, 
but  is  now  naturalized  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  From  its  stalk  the  well- 
known  fibre  called  Flax  or  Lint  is  obtained, 
and  from  this  are  manufactured  some  of  the 
coarsest  and  finest  fabrics,  from  the  sails  of 
a man-of-war  to  a cambric  handkerchief. 
From  the  generic  name  of  the  plant  comes 
the  term  linen,  applied  to  all  fabrics  com- 
posed of  it.  The  plant,  which  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile 
fibres,  grows  from  a foot  and  a half  to  two 
feet  high ; it  has  a green  stem  bearing  a 
blue  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  flattish 
oblong  seeds  of  a brown  colour,  from  which 
is  expressed  linseed  oil , an  article  exten- 
sively used  in  manufactures  and  painting. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  flax  culti- 
vated ; the  best  comes  from  Riga  and  from 
Holland.  There  is  a very  fine  long  variety 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Courtrai,  in  Flanders.  The  most  common 
variety  is  of  a moderate  length,  with  a 
stronger  stem.  There  is  a single  variety 
which  does  not  rise  above  a foot,  grows  fast, 
and  ripens  its  seed  sooner  ; another  variety 
has  a perennial  root,  and  shoots  out  stems 
to  a considerable  height. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
flax  is  a deep  rich  loam  in  which  there  is 
much  humus  or  vegetable  mould.  It  thrives 
well  on  the  rich  alluvial  land  of  Zealand 
and  the  Polders.  It  is  also  raised  with 
great  success  on  the  light  sands  of  Flanders, 


' but  much  more  careful  tillage  and  manuring 
| arc  required.  The  land  on  which  flax  is  sown 
must  be  very  free  from  weeds,  the  weeding 
of  the  crop  being  a very  important  part  of 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  In  southern 
climates  flax  is  sown  before  winter,  because 
too  great  heat  would  destroy  it.  It  is  then 
pulled  beforo  the  heat  of  summer.  In 
northern  climates  the  frost,  and  especially 
the  alternation  of  frost  and  thaw  in  the 
early  part  of  spring,  would  cause  the  flax  to 
perish ; it  is  consequently  sown  as  early  in 
spring  as  may  be,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
hard  frost.  In  Flanders  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared for  flax  more  carefully  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  seed  which  is  used  is 
generally  obtained  from  Riga,  it  being- 
found  that  the  flax  raised  from  home-grown 
seed  is  inferior  after  the  first  year.  When 
the  flax  is  full  grown  (and  this  depends  on 
; whether  coarse  or  fine  fibres,  or  seeds  for 
oil,  are  the  chief  commercial  objects!,  the 
pulling  begins,  which  is  done  carefully  by 
small  handsful  at  a time;  these  are  laid 
upon  the  ground  to  dry,  two  and  two 
obliquely  across  each  other.  Soon  after  this 
they  are  collected  in  larger  bundles,  and 
placed  with  the  root  end  on  the  ground,  the 
bundles  being  slightly  tied  near  the  seed 
end  ; the  other  end  is  spread  out  that  the 
! air  may  have  access,  and  the  rain  may  not 
damage  the  flax.  \Y  hen  sufficiently  dry 
I they  are  tied  more  firmly  in  the  middle,  anil 
l stacked  in  long  narrow  stacks  on  the  ground. 

| This  is  the  method  adopted  by  those  who 
J defer  the  steeping  till  another  season.  Some 
I carry  the  flax  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  under  a 
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INTERIOR  OF  A FLAX-MILL. 


shed,  and  take  off  the  capsules  with  the 
seed  by  ripping,  which  is  drawing  the  flax 
through  an  iron  comb  fixed  in  a block  of 
wood.  The  flax  is  then  immediately 
steeped;  but  the  most  experienced  flax 
steepers  defer  this  operation  till  the  next 
season.  In  this  case  it  is  put  into  bams, 
and  the  seed  is  beat  out  at  leisure  in  winter. 
Steeping  the  Flax  is  a very  important  pro- 
cess.  Th.6  object  is  to  sepciifite  tbe  bnilc 
from  tbe  woody  part  of  the  stem,  by  dis- 
solving a glutinous  matter  which  causes  it 
to  adhere.  The  usual  mode  of  steeping  is  to 
place  the  bundles  of  flax  horizontally  in 
shallow  pools  or  ditches  of  stagnant  water, 
keeping  them  submerged  by  means  of  poles 
or  boards  with  stones  or  weights  laid  upon 
them.  The  method  adopted  by  the  steepers 
of  Courtrai,  where  steeping  flax  is  a distinct 
trade,  is  different.  The  bundles  of  flax  are 
placed  alternately  with  the  seed  end  of  the 
one  to  the  root  end  of  the  other,  the  latter 
projecting  a few  inches  : as  many  of  these 
iire  tied  together  near  both  ends  as  form  a 
thick  bundle  about  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
these  are  placed  in  an  oblong  wooden  frame. 
The  frame  is  sunk  in  the  river  Lys,  low 
enou°'h  to  keep  all  the  flax  under  water,  and 
is  kept  down  until  the  steeping  is  effected. 
The  bundles  are  now  untied,  and  the  flax  is 
spread  evenly  in  rows,  slightly  overlapping 
each  other  on  a piece  of  clean  smooth  grass 
which  has  been  mown  or  fed  ofl  close,  ft  is 


occasionally  turned  over,  and  is  allowed  to 
remain  spread  out  upon  the  grass  till  the 
woody  part  becomes  brittle.  It  is  then 
taken  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  dry  it  is 
tied  up  again  in  bundles  and  carried  into 
the  barn. 

Breaking  and  Scutching  the  Flax. — In 
domestic  manufacture  this  is  done  at  home, 
when  the  weather  prevents  outdoor  work. 
The  common  break  consists  of  four  wooden 
swords  fixed  in  a frame,  and  another  frame 
and  three  swords,  which  play  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  first  by  means  of  a joint  at  one 
end.  The  flax  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and 
placed  between  the  two  frames,  and  the 
upper  frame  is  pushed  down  briskly  upon  it. 
It  breaks  the  flax  in  four  places,  and  by 
moving  the  left  hand,  and  rapidly  repeating 
the  strokes  with  the  right,  the  whole  hand- 
ful is  soon  broken.  It  is  then  scutched  by 
means  of  a board  set  upright  in  a block  of 
wood,  so  as  to  stand  steady,  in  which  is  a 
horizontal  slit  abbut  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  edge  of  which  is  thin.  The 
broken  flax,  held  in  haudsful  in  the  left 
hand,  is  inserted  in  this  slit,  so  as  to  project 
to  the  right,  and  a flat  wooden  sword  ol  a 
peculiar  shape  is  held  in  the  right  hand  ; 
with  this  the  flax  is  repeatedly  struck  close 
to  the  upright  board,  while  the  part  which 
lies  in  the  "slit  is  continually  changed  bv  a 
motion  of  the  left  hand.  This  operation 
beats  off  all  the  pieces  of  wood  which  still 
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DOUBLING  THE  DRAWING. 


adhere  to  the  fibre,  without  breaking  it,  and 
after  a short  time  the  flax  is  cleared  of  it, 
and  fit  to  be  heckled.  On  a larger  scale 
the  breaking,  scutching,  and  heckling  are 
effected  by  more  efficient  machines. 

Reckling  of  Flax. — This  is  the  operation 
by  which  the  fibre  is  cleaned,  split,  sepa- 
rated, and  arranged  in  parallel  order,  while 
the  coarser  matter  is  removed.  The  heckle 
I is  a sort  of  comb,  the  teeth  of  which  are 
I usually  iron  or  steel,  very  sharp  at  the 

I points,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  long ; 
they  are  sometimes  four-sided,  and  are 


arranged  on  an  equal  level,  being  pressed 
through  holes  in  a brass  or  iron  plate,  which 
is  fixed  to  a square  or  circular  block  of  wood 
rising  from  an  oblong  plank.  Two  or  three 
heckles  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  may 
be  mounted  side  by  side  on  one  plank  ; the 
finest  may  perhaps  contain  upwards  of  1,000 
teeth.  In  heckling,  the  workman  seizes 
a lock  of  flax  by  the  middle,  throws  it  upon 
the  points  of  the  coarse  heckles,  and  draws 
it  towards  him,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other  hand  spreading  the  flax,  and  pre- 
venting it  from  sinking  too  deeply  among 
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the  teeth.  In  this  way  the  (lax  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  short  fibre,  or  tore,  and 
the  long-  fibre,  or  line.  One-half  the  length 
being  heckled,  the  other  half  is  turned 
round  and  prepared  in  a similar  way.  The 
process  is  then  repeated  on  the  line  heckle 
until  the  required  fibre  is  produced.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  well-cleaned  (lax  is 
reckoned  to  yield  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
pounds  of  line,  the  rest  being  tow,  bony 
particles,  and  dust.  An  unskilful  heckler 
produces  more  tow  than  line,  but  a good 
heckler  throws  the  flax  more  or  less  deep 
among  the  teeth,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  exercises  the  force  and  dexterity  which 
are  necessary  to  separate  it  into  fine  parallel 
lines.  Sometimes  between  the  first  and 
second  hecklings  the  flax  is  folded  up  in  a 
bundle,  and  beaten  upon  a block  with  a 
Avooden  mallet,  after  Avhichitis  well  rubbed 
Avith  the  hands.  The  sort  of  assistance 
thus  given  to  the  hecklers  may  be  gained 
also  by  bruising  the  (lax  upon  a board  Avith 
a stiff  brush,  and  also  by  boiling  it  in 
potash-lye. 

In  heckling  by  machinery,  as  performed 
by  large  mills  (see  cut),  the  flax  is  divided 
into  lengths  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
and  fixed  in  an  iron  vice  or  holder,  Avhicli, 
with  a number  of  others,  is  fixed  in  a kind 
of  double  drum,  the  inner  case  of  Avhich  is 
covered  with  sharp  heckling  teeth ; these, 
when  the  machine  is  set  reArolving,  turn  in 
a contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  outer 
case,  the  motion  of  Avhich  is  comparatively 
slow,  and  the  unsupported  ends  of  the  flax, 
falling  into  the  internal  drum,  are  caught by 
the  teeth,  and  combed  out  straight.  There 
are  various  modifications  of  this  plan,  by 
Avhich  the  necessary  degree  of  coarseness 
and  fineness  in  the  fibre  is  obtained.  The 
work  in  the  heckling-mills  is  chiefly  per- 
formed by  Avomen  and  girls. 

Sorting , Spreading , lirawing,  Roving , and 
Spinning  are  the  next  processes,  of  manufac- 
ture which  the  (lax  has  to  undergo.  Into 
the  particulars  of  these  vve  have  not  space  to 
enter : the  latter  process  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  cotton  and  wool,  except  that 
the  (lax  fibres  have  to  be  kept  wet  during  the 
process  to  make  them  adherent,  pliable,  and 
easy  to  twist. 

Cottonizing  Flax,  as  it  is  called,  is  effected 
by  boiling  it  for  about  six  hours  in  a weak 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  potash,  or  lime,  or 
allowing  it  to  steep  therein  for  twelve  hours 
at  a temperature  of  150°  This  completely 
dissolves  the  resinous  and  oily  substance  of 
the  plant,  producing  a soapy  kind  of  liquid, 


which  removes  all  extraneous  matter,  and 
leaves  the  (lax  free  from  stain  and  impurity. 
By  this  method,  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Chevalier  Claussen,  a cotton  grower  of 
the  Brazils,  the  preparation  of  long  fibre  is 
not  only  effected  in  one  day,  instead  of 
perhaps  a dozen,  but  it  is  also  uniform  in 
strength,  andean  be  bleached  and  dyed  with 
much  less  trouble. 

If  the  fibre  is  required  to  be  long,  such  as 
is  now  commonly  spun  in  flax  machinery, 
the  free  alkali  adhering  to  the  fibre  is  got 
rid  of,  together  with  any  remaining  gummy 
extractive  matter,  by  steeping  it  for  about 
two  hours  in  water  acidulated  Avith  sul- 
phuric acid  ; or,  instead  of  this,  the  wet  flax 
is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
The  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  forming 
a sulphate,  according  to  the  acid  employed. 
The  flax  is  next  Avashed  in  water,  and  then 
bleached  by  means  of  chlorine. 

If  the  fibre  is  required  to  be  short,  so  that 
it  may  he  felted  or  carded  for  spinning  on 
cotton,  Avool,  Avorsted,  or  tow  spinning 
machinery,  several  additional  processes  are 
required."  First,  by  a nicely-adjusted  ma- 
chine, similar  in  operation  to  an  ordinary 
chaff-cutter,  the  flax  is  cut  into  short 
lengths,  corresponding  with  the  staple,  of 
cotton.  Next,  by  an  ingenious  application 
of  chemical  forces,  the  harsh  and  elastic 
fibres  of  the  flax  are  brought  to  the  soft 
downy  texture  of  cotton,  thus  overcoming  a 
difficulty  which  seemed  for  ever  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  spinning  flax  upon  cotton 
machinery. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  instead  of 
steeping  in  the  ordinary  Avay,  flax  to  be 
cottonized  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  caustic 
alkali ; it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat  and 
placed  in  another,  containing  a solution  of 
bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
which  it  remains  three  or  four  hours,  until 
it  is  fully  saturated  with  the  salt.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a third  vat  containing  a 
Aveak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which 
the  hollow  cylinders  of  the  flax  fibres  be- 
come charged;  this  acid,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  salt  which  the  fibres  had  taken  up, 
generates  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  Avith  its 
expansive  force,  splits  the  fibres  into  a vast 
number  of  fine  filaments,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  present  the  doAvuy  appearance 
of  raAV  cotton. 

From  this  simple  and  beautiful  applica- 
tion of  a chemical  law  to  a great  staple  of 
manufacture  very  important  results  may  be 
expected.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  one  ton  of  flax  fibre  so  prepared, 
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and  bleached  and  washed  ready  for  weaving  The  principal  flax-mills  in  England  are  in 
or  spuming,  is  about  £21,  or  21-d.  per  j the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  and  its  imme- 
pound  ; the  average  price  of  Upland  Ameri-  ' diate  vicinity,  and  in  Lancashire,  Dorset, 
can  cotton  is  about  6id.  per  pound;  of  East  Durham,  and  Salop.  In  Scotland,  Dundee 
Indian  cotton,  about  od.  There  is  no  reason  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  trade ; and  in  Ire- 
why  flax  should  not  be  largely  grown  at  land,  Belfast.  Some  years  ago  it  was  stated 
home,  especially  in  Ireland,  and  our  nianu-  j that  the  linen  trade  had  doubled  in  England, 
facturers  would  thus  be  rendered  in  some  and  trebled  in  Scotland,  within  half  a 
measure,  if  not  altogether,  independent  of;  century,  and  that  the  improvements  in 
foreigners  for  their  supply,  besides  benefiting  machinery  had  been  such  that  one  manu- 
our  own  agriculturists  by  the  introduction  facturer,  named  Marshall,  who  employed 
of  a new  and  profitable  growth.  In  Scot-  2,000  hands,  had,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
land,  as  well  as  Ireland,  great  breadths  of  these  improvements,  reconstructed  his  mill 
land  have  already  been  devoted  to  flax  culti-  i twice  within  that  period, 
ration,  with  very  encouraging  results;  j From  Knight’s  Cyclopccdia  of  Industry 
scutching  and  spinning  mills  have  been  we  learn  that  “ the  woven  goods,  in  which 
erected  in  situations  where  the  supply  of  flax  is  the  chief  material,  comprise  linen  as 
water  power  is  abundant ; and  a means  of , the  principal,  but  also  numerous  others, 


raising  the  latter  country  from  her  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented in  this  branch  of  national  industry. 

The  following  statistical  items  in  relation 
to  our  present  subject  we  copy  from  Tomlin- 
son’s Cyclopccdia  of  the  Useful  Arts : — “ So 
long  as  the  production  of  linen  yarn  was 
confined  to  the  spinning-wheel,  linen  was  a 
costly  article,  and  the  trade  necessarily 
United.  The  powerful  effect  upon  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  country  by  the 
introduction  of  cotton  machinery  was  soon 
extended  to  flax,  before  the  spinning  of 
which  by  machinery  the  French  and  Belgian 
spinners  were  so  superior  to  any  tiling  that 
we  had  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland,  that 
the  linens  were  a great  part  of  them  im- 
ported from  Flanders,  or  from  the  north  of 
Europe. 

“ Mills  for  spinning  flax  were  first 
constructed  at  Darlington,  many  years 
go,  and  the  improvements  which  have 
iceii  made  in  spinning  and  in  bleaching, 
fcc.,  have  raised  the  British  trade  to  the 
ame  level,  and  even  above  that  of  foreigners; 
so  that,  besides  supplying  our  own  markets, 
ve  export  largely.  Our  exports  of  linen 
;arn,  however,  have  of  late  years  been  sub- 
ect  to  considerable  fluctuations.  Thus  in 
848  they  were  of  the  declared  value  of 
£493,449 ; in  1849,  £737,650;  in  1850, 
>887,295.  To  some  countries — France  for 
xample — our  exports  have  gone  on  gradually 
leclining  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
native  manufactures.  In  1841  France  took 
!0,832,875lbs.  of  our  linen  yarn ; in  1850 
illy  690,6021bs. 

“In  1849  there  were  imported  into  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  flax  and  tow,  in  con- 
lition  of  hemp  and  flax,  1,80G,7SG  cwt. ; and 
n 1850,  1,821,578  cwt.” 


such  as  duck , check , drabbet , tick,  huckaback , 
damask,  diaper , drill,  towelling,  shirting, 
sheeting,  sail-cloth,  dowlas,  canvas,  <§c. 
Barnsley  is  the  centre  of  the  English  flax 
manufacture,  mostly  conducted  by  the  hand- 
loom  system,  but  partly  on  the  factory 
system.  Dundee  is  the  centre  of  the  Scotch 
flax  manufacture  for  coarse  goods,  and  Dun- 
fermline for  fine,  mostly  conducted  on  the 
hand-loom  system.  Belfast  we  have  already 
named  as  the  centre  of  the  Irish  flax  manu- 
facture. 

“In  1850  the  flax  machinery  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  moved  by  an  aggregate 
of  14,292  horse  power.  These  factories  con- 
tained 965,031  spindles,  and  1,141  power- 
looms.  The  persons  employed  in  them 
numbered  68,434,  of  whom  47,617  were 
females.  The  children  under  13  years  of 
age  were  1,581.” 

Since  the  above  date  the  flax  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would  probably  not 
be  an  over-estimate  of  their  present  con- 
dition to  double  the  figures  here  set  down. 

We  give  here  a cut  of  the  pretty  little  flax 
plant,  which  Mary  Howitt  has  apostro- 
phized in  some  sweet  and  simple  lines.  The 
seeds  have  demulcent  properties,  which 
render  them  valuable  in  the  medicinal 
treatmen  t of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  afifec- 
tions.  Linseed  oil  and  lint  are  also  valu- 
able aids  to  the  surgeon  and  apothecary ; 
and  the  Purging  I lax  {Union  cathariicum ), 
here  likewise  represented,  is  another  plant 
of  this  genus,  which  is  sometimes  employed 
medicinally.  . It  owes  its  activity  to  a 
peculiar  drastic  principle,  which  has  been 
called  linin,  and  which  is  afforded  by  the 
plant  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  Muscular 
rheumatism,  catarrhal  affections,  and  dropsy 
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ure  the  diseases  in  which  this  plant  has  been 
found  most  efficacious;  it  has  also  been 


extract,  in  noses  of  from  four  to  eight  grains 
twice  or  thrice  daily. 


We  may  well  conclude  this  article  with 
a poetical  picture,  evidently  founded  on  the 
idea  of  the  ancient  Fates. 

“THE  FLAX  SPINNERS. 

“becitative. 

“ In  a lone  room,  half  lit  by  the  midnight  oil, 

Four  sister  spinners  plied  their  weary  toil ; 

With  haggard  eyes,  harsh  lips,  and  pallid  skin, 
They  looked  the  furies  that  they  were  within ; 

On  the  grim  walls  their  spectre  shadows  hung, 
Whilst  thus,  in  varying  tones,  they  hoarsely 
sung: — 

“Fibst  Sisteb. 

’Twine  the  flax  ! Oh,  pretty  flax 
Thou  shalt  hidden  be  in  wax ; 

Thou  shalt  rise  a blazing  torch, 

Fit  for  lamp  or  palace  porch ; 

Thou  shalt  look  on  mighty  things, 

Noble  eyes — perhaps  a king’s ! 

Draw  the  threads  ! Twist  the  twine ! 
Whose  love-labour  equals  mine  ? ’ 

I 

“Second  Sisteb. 

“ ‘ Weave  the  flax ! Oh,  pretty  flax ! 

Thou  shalt  ride  on  rustics’  backs; 

Not  a London  blight  shall  smutch  thee; 
Not  a footman  slave  shall  clutch  thee ; 

Hut,  as  sweet  as  hawthorn  air, 

Thou  shalt  be  the  peasant’s  wear. 

Twine  the  threads ! Twist  the  twine  ! 
Whose  sweet  labour  equals  mine  ? ’ 

“ Thihd  Sistrb. 

“ 1 Weave  the  flax  ! Ply  the  looms ! 

Thou  shalt  sleep  in  lonely  rooms ! 

Dainty  feet  shall  tread  upon  it; 

Not  a peasant  e’er  shall  don  it; 

Not  a poor  man  shall  caress  it 
For  its  warmth,  nor  beggar  bless  it. 

Twine  the  threads ! Twist  the  twine ! 
Whose  proud  labour  equals  mine?” 

“Fourth  Sisteb. 

“ ‘ Twist  the  threads  1 Oh,  thou  shalt  deck, 
Pretty  flax  ! a lelon’s  neck. 

Be  thou  hard,  and  coarse,  and  long, 

And  (be  sure  of’t)  very  strong. 

If  thou  show’st  a failing  thread, 

Poor  man  ! he  may  hurt  his  head. 

Closer,  closer  twist  the  line  1 
’Tis  the  felon's  pretty  twine! 

Torches  may  in  chariots  shine; 

Shirts  may  sleep  upon  the  line ; 

Good  is  thine  ! and  good  is  thine ! 

But  what  arc  a'l  your  deeds  to  mine?” 
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THE  RANUNCULUS. 


The  Ranunculus  is  a member  of  the  cele- 
brated family  of  the  Buttercups,  and,  like 
its  kindred,  it  loves  a deep  mellow  loam, 
plenty  of  moisture  while  growing,  and  a free 
pure  air.  The  true  florist’s  varieties  require 
and  deserve  great  care,  but  the  inferior 
kinds  grown  in  the  borders  do  well  with 
treatment  given  to  the  generality  of  hardy 
perennials.  The  Turbans  are  the  best  for 
border  culture,  and  are  exceedingly  showy. 

The  proper  soil  for  choice  ranunculuses 
is  a rich  mellow  loam ; the  proper  manure, 
well-rotted  cow  or  horse  dung.  Recent 
manure  ruins  it;  so  do  any  exciting  com- 
pounds of  night-soil,  blood,  or  chemical 
stimulants,  or  an  excess  of  manure  of  any 
kind,  all  which  have  been  recommended,  and 
the  proportions  stated  with  ridiculous  pre- 
cision. If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  at  all 
suitable,  manure  it  well  in  preference  to 
preparing  composts ; if  it  is  not  of  a loamy 
and  somewhat  crumbly  character,  procure 


the  top  spit  of  an  old  meadow — one  in  which 
buttercups  abound  is  best;  ridge  it  up, 
turning  it  occasionally  for  about  six  months, 
and  with  this  and  some  well-rotted  dung 
prepare  your  bed. 

In  preparing  the  bed,  rake  out  the  old 
soil  to  a depth  of  fifteen  inches,  then  lay 
down  rotten  cow-dung  two  inches  thick ; 
work  up  the  old  sweetened  soil  well  with 
half  its  quantity  of  decayed  stable  and  cow- 
dung,  and  with  this  fill  it  up,  and  then  edge 
it  either  with  some  low-growing  edging 
plant,  or  Hogg’s  edging  tiles,  which  have 
the  effect  of  an  elegant  stone  moulding,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  removed  in 
altering  a bed. 

An  amateur  desirous  of  a good  bed  of 
ranunculuses,  but  not  aiming  at  the  pro- 
duction of  show-  flowers,  might  make  sure  of 
a good  display  by  properly  planting  them 
in  well-manured  loam  in  a firm  stale , and 
if  prepared  three  months  before  planting  all 
the  better.  The  roots  of  the  ranunculus 
always  work  deep  ; hence  a shallow  soil  is 
quite  unsuitable.  A depth  of  three  feet  is 
none  too  much,  and  if  the  lower  spit  is  a 
sound  loam  the  x-oots  will  reach  it,  and  fre- 
quent watering  will  be  less  necessary.  In 
a heavy  soil  a little  sand  may  be  added  with 
advantage,  but  a slight  admixture  will  be 
enough. 

The  ranunculus  bed  ought  to  be  ready 
early  in  January,  and  the  best  time  for 
planting  is  between  the  1st  and  20th  of 
February,  the  precise  day  or  week  being 
determined  by  the  weather. 

The  best  mode  of  planting  ranunculuses 
is  to  drill  them,  and  the  operation  is  per- 
formed as  follows  : — Choose  a fine  day,  have 
your  tubers  sorted  as  you  mean  to  plant 
them,  and  your  zinc  or  wooden  tallies  ready. 
You  have  already  planned  how  the  colours 
and  sorts  are  to  be  arranged,  and  have 
entered  in  your  note-book  all  necessary 
heads,  so  that  when  you  begin  planting  you 
will  have  to  work  only,  and  not  to  consider. 

First  rake  the  soil  so  as  to  give  the  bed 
a gentle  convexity ; then  put  down  the  line 
for  the  first  row,  and  with  a small  pointed 
hoe,  or  the  corner  of  a common  one,  draw 
the  drill  exactly  two  inches  deep.  The 
orthodox  depth  is  an  inch  and  a half,  but  we 
prefer,  and  therefore  recommend  a trifle 
deeper,  on  the  principle  of  giving  free  work 
before  the  foliage  appears,  as  well  as  to 
escape,  as  much  as  possible,  the  effects  of 
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the  very  lute  frosts  to  which  wc  have  been 
subject  for  some  years  past. 

Into  the  drill  sprinkle  a very  little  fine 
sand,  then  proceed  according  to  your  book, 
and  plant  the  first  row  of  tubers,  inserting 
the  proper  label  at  once , not  trusting  to 
memory  one  jot.  Each  tuber  must  be  gently 
pressed  into  the  soil  to  about  half  the  length 
of  the  claws,  care  being  taken  that  none  of 
the  claws  arc  broken  in  the  process.  The 
drills  may  be  five  inches  apart,  and  the 
roots  four  inches  apart,  in  the  drills,  though 
some  growers  prefer  six  or  even  eight  inches 
every  way. 

When  the  drills  are  filled  and  tallied, 
sprinkle  a little  sand  over  the  tubers,  and 
then  neatly  rake  down  the  soil  over  them, 
and  dress  up  the  bed  as  you  intend  it  to 
remain. 

When  the  young  foliage  begins  to  show  it- 
self, the  bed  should  be  carefully  trodden  over 
between  the  rows,  firmness  of  the  soil  being 
a prime  element  of  success  in  the  general 


cultivation.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  they 
may'  be  watered  night  and  morning,  and  if 
the. soil  has  not  been  so  liberally  manured 
as  it  should,  weak  manure-water  may  be 
used.  The  ranunculus  likes  a moist  soil ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a mistaken  notion  to 
water  it  either  frequently  or  copiously. 
Artificial  watering  never  does  as  much  good 
as  is  expected  of  it,  and  if  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  it  is  all  the  better  for  the  plants. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  mulch  the  beds  with 
moss  or  old  tan,  or  even  old  and  well- 
sweetened  dung,  placing  the  dressing  neatly 
about  the  rows,  Such  a procedure  will  fre- 
quently obviate  the  necessity  of  watering, 
and  carry  the  plants  through  till  rain 
comes. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering, 
remove  the  flower-stems,  and  when  the 
foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  take  up  the 
tubers,  dry  them  in  the  shade  slowly,  and 
store  away  in  a dry  cool  place  till  the  plant- 
ing season  comes  round  again. 


CHILDREN. 


Childhood  has  a thousand  beauties  and 
attractions,  but  choicest  among  them  all  I 
rank  its  laughter.  Who  can  ever  laugh 
like  a child  ? Not  the  most  silvery-  tougued 
syren  that  ever  held  entranced  thousands 
hanging  breathless  on  her  accents.  It  is  a 
thing  mi  generis , and  cannot  be  imitated. 
Listen  to  it  as  it  comes  ringing  on  the  ear, 
pure,  clear,  and  liquid — a silvery  stream  of 
sound,  that  makes  the  most  dry  and  desert 
heart  blossom  again  with  sympathy  and 
love.  Then  the  bright  blue  eye,  with  a 
joyous  demon  of  mischief  lurking  in  its 
fearless  glances ; the  yellow  hair,  flung 
back  in  wanton  curls  from  the  pure  and 
open  brow  ; the  tiny  rounded  figure,  so  full 
of  grace  and  freedom,  and  expressing,  with 
equal  ease  and  elegance,  command  or  sup- 
plication; the  low  winning  voice  that 
pleads  for  pardon ; even  the  little  bursts  of 
youthful  passion,  when  young  Graceless 
retires  into  a comer,  and  turning  his  face  to 
the  wall,  refuses  all  further  intercourse 
with  the  world  : all,  all  are  charms,  and 
steal  into  the  heart  of  age  like  sunbeams 
into  a dark  old  chamber ; making  the  dust 
of  vears  look  bright  again,  and  lighting  up 
each  hollow  nook  with  joyousness  and  love. 

I had  written  thus  far  when  a strange 
feeling  crept  over  me — a sort  of  irresistible 


torpor  of  the  senses.  The  paper  swam 
before  my  sight,  and  the  characters  I had 
inscribed  thereon  seemed  waving  and  crawl- 
ing like  black  snakes  across  my  desk.  The 
blue  tapestry  on  the  walls  was  rippling 
like  a summer  ocean,  and  my  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce  through  it,  and  see  miles  and 
miles  away  into  the  quiet  country,  where 
shadowy  landscapes  were  flitting  by,  like 
clouds  across  the  heavens.  My  head  grew 
heavy  as  if  with  sleep,  and  drooped  upon 
my  hand ; the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  city 
failed  into  a low  sweet  murmur,  such  as  the 
wind  sings  to  itself  when  wearied  it 
creeps  to  rest  in  some  secret,  sea-girdled 
cave  ; and  it  was  then  that,  in  this  state  of 
partial  slumber,  I dreamed 

A STOK.Y  OF  A CHILD. 

In  the  quiet  heart  of  a vast  untraversed 
forest  there  once  dwelt  a solitary  child. 
He  had  been  there  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  and  had  never  gazed  upon  a 
human  face,  nor  did  he  even  dream  that  the 
world  contained  any  other  beings  save  him- 
self and  the  birds,  whose  morning  carols 
awoke  him  from  his  slumbers.  He  had 
been  always  young ; the  years  swept  vainly 
over  him,  leaving  as  little  mark  upon  liis 
fair  white  brow  as  a vessel’s  keel  upon  the 
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ocean.  The  summer  came  and  went,  and 
came  again,  and  at  each  parting  seemed  to 
leave  some  of  her  sunbeams  on  his  hair. 
The  spring  was  kind  to  him  also,  for  she 
called  up  whole  .crowds  of  crocuses  and 
snowdrops  around  the  woodland  cave  where 
he  dwelt.  Ho  did  not  love  the  autumn— 
her  breath,  he  thought,  bore  with  it  rain 
and  decay ; for  when  she  came  he  saw  the 
joyous  dowers  laydown  their  heads  and 
die,  and  the  whispering  trees  grew  silent 
and  shivered  without  their  foliage.  So 
when  he  beheld  the  first  tokens  of  her 
advent  he  tied  to  his  little  cave,  and  slept 
the  hours  away  until  the  summer  came  once 
more. 

Pleasures  he  had  in  abundance ; there 
was  a lofty  waterfall  far  oil'  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  forest,  where  a quick  stream 
forced  its  way  over  the  rugged  brow  of  a 
lofty  crag,  and  fell  like  an  amber  plume 
into  the  sullen  pool  below'.  Thither  would 
the  child  wend  his  way,  and  gaze  all  day 
long  upon  the  beads  of  foam  that  iloated 
-on  the  air;  or  watch  the  bubbles  on  the 
wave,  that,  like  some  hero’s  career,  glowed 
at  first  with  a myriad  of  rainbow  hues,  but 
when  they  were  brightest,  burst  and  were 
lost  for  ever.  Then,  when  weary  of  this, 
he  would  wander  into  the  wood-paths,  and 
gazing  up  at  the  restless  leaves  overhead, 
that  danced  so  merrily  in  the  wind,  he 
would  ask  them  softly  to  come  down  and 
play  with  him.  Put  they  never  came, 
save  some  few  that  whirled  slowly,  and  fell 
at  his  feet ; but  these  he  saw  were  withered, 
and  he  cared  not  for  them.  Then  at  night 
he  would  look  up  into  the  fathomless  azure 
sky,  and  wonder  at  the  stars.  Such  my- 
riads of  eyes  looking  down  so  steadily  into 
his  soul ! Such  pure  cold  glances,  seem- 
ing as  if  they  could  read  ever}-  inmost 
thought ! The  child  trembled  as  he  looked 
at  them,  and  creeping  into  his  warm  mossy 
cave,  he  sought  to  hide  himself  from  their 
penetrating  gaze. 

In  time,  however,  he  grew  weary  of  these 
simple  sports.  A strange,  undefined  long- 
ing took  possession  of  his  soul,  which, 
without  the  consciousness  of  aught  existing 
beyond  the  precincts  of  that  lonely  forest 
where  he  dwelt,  urged  him  irresistibly  on- 
wards, and  whispered  to  liim  mysterious 
things  which  filled  his  mind  always,  but 
which  he  did  not  comprehend.  One  day, 
when  the  summer’s  sun  was  casting  floods 
of  yellow  light  through  every  vista  in  the 
forest,  and  crowning  the  pale  white  lilies 
with  coronals  of  glory,  the  child  arose  from 


his  couch  of  velvet  moss  and  sweet-smelling 
wild  ilowers,  and  took  his  way  through  the 
deep  forest.  He1  had  scarce  set  out  when 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a warm  delicious 
wind  sprang  up  at  his  feet,  and  circled 
about  him  like  a mother’s  arms.  It  kissed 
his  cheek  lovingly,  aud  played  like  unseen 
lingers  with  the  tresses  of  his  hair.  As  he 
went  on  he  fancied  that  in  its  low  raurmur- 
ings  he  could  detect  a language,  so  he 
listened  attentively,  and  soon  could  trace  its 
whispered  meaning.  All  day  long  during 
his  onward  journey,  and  also  while  be  rested 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  elms,  did 
the  wind  speak  with  him.  It  told  him  of 
many  things  he  knew  not  of,  but  which 
raised  his  childish  wonder.  It  told  him 
how  a great  world,  which  he  had  never 
seen,  throbbed  with  a fevered  pulse  outside 
the  girdle  of  these  calm  green  woods — how 
myriads  of  human  beings,  with  busy  hands 
and  restless  hearts,  thronged  its  paths, 
raising  mighty  cities,  levelling  ancient 
thrones,  balancing  in  their  little  hands  the 
destiny  of  empires,  all  fondly  hoping  to 
steep  their  names  in  glory,  and  all  passing 
away  in  time  as  traceless  as  the  last  year’s 
snow.  Then  the  vdnd  whispered  to  him 
of  the  many  strange  sights  it  had  beheld 
in  its  wide  wanderings  over  the  face  of  this 
world.  It  told  how  it  had  swept  over 
broad  green  fields  that  but  a few  short 
hours  before  had  waved  with  a promised 
harvest,  and  where  then  fierce  men  were 
butchering  their  fellows,  that  they  might 
hold  a bauble  they  call  a crown  ; and  how, 
when  the  day  was  done,  it  had  crept  along 
the  battle-field,  and  wandered  among  the 
dead  as  they  lay  with  their  pale  faces 
upturned  to  the  stars,  until  it  grew  sickly 
with  the  atmosphere  of  blood,  and  had  to 
fly  to  the  sunny  south  to  grow  pure  again. 

The  child  grew  afraid  of  this  wicked 
world  as  he  listened  to  these  tales,  until 
the  wind  began  to  speak  of  brighter  t hings  ; 
of  the  beautiful  green  hills  where  it  was 
cradled,  and  the  broad  blue  ocean  over 
which  its  breath  had  sent  many  a white- 
winged vessel  bounding  gladly.  Then  it 
breathed  of  the  orange-groves  of  the  south, 
where  it  had  wandered  through  a sea  of 
fragrance,  and  listened  to  the  whispered 
tones  of  love.  All  these  things  it  spoke  of 
sweetly,  until  the  child’s  mind  grew  fuirlv 
bewildered,  and  he  longed  for  rest ; so  at 
last,  wearied  out  with  walking,  he  threw 
himself  ut  the  foot  of  an  old  tree,  and  bid- 
ding the  friendly  wind  good  night,  soon 
slept  soundly,  llut  the  wind  was  not  weary 
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oi  in  want  of  rest ; and  it  scampered  off 
clown  the  quiet  forest  glades,  and  shook 
every  slumbering  tree  and  flower  until  they 
awoke,  and  wondered  what  unquiet  spirit 
was  abroad,  or  asked  themselves  if  it  were 
possible  that  winter  had  come  so  soon  again. 
With  the  first  flush  of  morning  the  wind 
returned  and  aroused  the  child,  and  they 
journeyed  on  as  before,  through  long  green 
paths,  where  the  foot  fell  silently  upon  the 
soft  brown  turf,  formed  by  the  decayed 
foliage  of  many  a summer;  and  the 
squirrels  flittered  like  shadows  from  bough 
to  bough  amid  the  old  moss-grown  trees. 
As  they  neared  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
and  drew  nigh  the  boundary  where  the 
quiet  glades  ended,  and  the  stormy  world 
began,  the  wind  began  to  murmur  something 
about  the  beings  with  whom  the  child  would 
soon  mingle. 

“The  world  you  are  about  to  enter,” 
said  the  wind  to  the  child,  “ is  fair,  and 
full  of  wonders ; but  the  men  that  throng 
its  crowded  ways  are  false  and  hollow- 
hearted,  and  lie  like  blots  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  universe.  They  pride  themselves 
on  what  they  have  not,  and  the  gifts  they 
really  possess  they  look  upon  with  contempt. 
Three  great  virtues  in  particular  do  most 
of  these  men  pretend  to— Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity ; but  if  you  follow  me,  sweet  child, 
you  will  see  how  they  are  practised.” 

So  saying,  the  wind  led  the  way  joyouslv 
out  of  the  forest  into  the  busy  world  bey'ond, 
and  the  child  followed  it  with  fear  and 
wonder. 

They  had  not  gone  far  (the  wind  mean- 
while playing  a thousand  wild  pranks  with 
the  flowers  it  met  on  its  way7),  when  they 
came  to  a small  village,  at  the  nearest  end 
of  which  there  stood  an  old  ivied  church. 
It  was  the  Sabbath-day7 ; the  deep-toned 
bell  was  tolling  in  the  grey  tower,  where 
the  owls  sat  winking  at  the’  sunlight;  and 
a crowd  of  humble  peasants  were  gathered 
round  the  porch.  Presently  a splendid 
equipage  drove  up,  and  every  head  was  un- 
covered, and  bowed  humbly  to  the  ground, 
as  a proud-looking  man  stepped  from  the 
emblazoned  coach,  and  moved  with  a 
haughty  step  into  the  church. 

“ That  is  a great  marquis,”  whispered 
the  wind  to  the  child,  “ and  lord  of  all  the 
lands  for  miles  around.  He  is  goingto  kneel 
before  his  God  : let  us  follow,  and  witness 
his  worship.” 

So  the  wind  and  the  child  entered  the 
temple  after  the  great  marquis,  who  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  his  pew,  and  entering, 


knelt.  What  a pew  it  was ! a gorgeous 
structure  of  black  oak,  elaboratelv  carved 
j all  over  with  the  owner’s  armorial  bearings. 
Above,  below,  wherever  the  eye  glanced, 

| it  met  some  symbol  of  his  pride.  Ances- 
tral banners  ’floated  over  his  head;  his 
j Bible  was  emblazoned  with  his  coat  of 
j arms,  bound  in  velvet,  and  clasped  with 
.gold;  he  knelt  upon  soft  crimson  cushions, 
and  silken  draperies  shaded  hi6  august 
features  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  Assuredly 
this  must  be  a temple  raised  for  the  worship 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  rather  than  for  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Presently  a silver-tongued 
chaplain  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
forth  his  silken  doctrines.  Want,  hard- 
ship, and  insecure  salvation  for  the  poor — 
but  mercy,  inexhaustible  mercy  for  the  rich! 
The  claws  of  his  reproof  were  sheathed, 
and  tickled  pleasantly,  but  did  not  wound. 
It  was  still  the  great  marquis!  Holding 
him  up  as  a model  of  charity  and  virtue, 
the  polished  preacher  gently  advised  his 
poorer  audience  to  emulate  the  example 
of  their  august  master,  who  all  the  while 
nodded  from  behind  his  silken  curtains 
with  an  approving  smile.  Poor  wr-etche3 ' 
where  were  they  to  get  carved  pews,  gold- 
clasped  Bibles,  and  sweet-lipped  chaplains  ? 

The  child  grew  weary  of  all  this,  and 
turned  to  go ; and  as  he  left  the  old  grey 
church,  he  thought  of  his  own  simple 
orisons  while  he  dwelt  in  the  forest,  when, 
kneeling  on  the  warm  turf,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  and  prayred  to  that  great  Being  whose 
spirit  seemed  to  fall  around  him  in  the 
sunbeams.  ' 

He  and  the  wind  wandered  on  together 
through  the  great  country,  and  much  he 
marvelled  at  what  he  saw.  Through  great 
towns,  by7  blue  lakes,  and  over  cloud- 
capped  hills,  they  passed;  and  the  child 
confessed  that  indeed  it  was  a beautiful 
world.  Anon  they  came  to  a lonely  cot- 
tage, round  which  the  thick  clematis  and 
starry  jasmine  were  creeping  luxuriantly. 
One  window,  which  looked  upon  the  south, 
was  open,  and  through  it  there  stole  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  the  hum  of  bees. 
The  child  and  his  companion  drew  close 
| to  the  open  casement,  and  peeped  in.  It 
I was  a small  room,  literally  filled  with 
books  ; reams  of  paper,  written  all  over 
closely,  were  strewn  about;  while  at  a table, 
drawn  near  the  window,  sat  a pale,  thought- 
ful-looking man,  He  was  writing  busily ; 
and  as  his  pen  flew  over  the  paper,  a bright 
light  seemed  to  flash  from  his  deep  eyes, 
and  his  mouth  curled  with  a hopeful  smile. 
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While  the  child  was  wondering  much  what  I 
■it  was  that  this  pale-browed  man  was 
wiiting,  it  seemed  as  if  a strange  and  sudden 
power  was  given  him  to  decipher  the  mean- 
ing of  these  characters.  There  he  saw, 
enshrined  in  glowing  language,  high  and 
noble  thoughts ; lessons  teaching  man  to 
loolc  upward  and  onward,  though  bitterness 
and  trial  should  cloud  his  view  and  en- 
cumber his  path ; beautiful  doctrines  of 
Hope,  decked  in  the  eloquence  of  poetry, 
and  preached  with  the  tongue  of  a prophet- 
bright  and  inspiring  truths,  that  would  find 
an  echo  in  every  pure  heart,  and  a home 
upon  every  lip. 

All  this  the  child  saw,  traced  by  these 
busy  fingers,  upon  the  white  paper;  and 
much  he  reverenced  that  pale,  thoughtful 
man,  who,  from  the  solitude  of  his  study, 
sent  forth  such  pure  and  beautiful  thoughts 
to  make  the  world  better.  But  the  wind 
whispered  in  his  ear,  as  it  crept  in  and  out 
through  the  jasmine  leaves,  that  this  gifted 
man  was  a cheat;  that  though  he  called 
upon  all  men  to  look  up,  nor  fix  their 
aspirations  on  the  fleeting  things  of  earth, 
his  own  bosom  was  filled  with  a thousand 
gross  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  penned  these  noble  sen- 
tences he  was  selling  his  pen  and  con- 
science to  a minister,  in  the  hope  of  a pen- 
sion or  a place. 

The  child’s  eyes  grew  sad  as  he  heard 
this,  and  he  turned  away  from  the  jasmine- 
covered  casement,  all  silent  and  dis- 
appointed. 

After  this,  the  wind  and  his  child- com- 
rade journeyed  through  the  fields  once  more 
together,  but  the  latter  was  spiritless  and 
sorrowful ; and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  was  fading  away  before 
him.  In  a little  time  they  came  to  a vast 
city : it  was  a gigantic  monster  of  brick 
and  stone,  and,  with  its  ceaseless  roar  and 
turmoil,  seemed  like  a vast  caldron  of 
humanity,  seething  and  bubbling  all  day 
long,  and  even  far  into  the  night.  The  pair 
stopped  by  a magnificent  and  lofty  building, 
then  in  the  course  of  erection,  where  crowds 
of  busy  workmen  were  plying  at  their  task, 
and  loud-voiced  overseers  were  shouting 
out  their  orders.  People  stopped  in  the 
street  to  gaze  at  this  splendid  palace ; and 
the  child  heard  them  say  to  one  another 
that  it  was  the  gift  of  a munificent  and 
charitable  man,  as  a refuge  for  such  des- 
titute beings  as  might  be  found  wandering 
hungry  and  homeless  through  the  cold 
streets'  of  that  vast,  pitiless  city.  And  the  | 


child’s  little  heart  grew  warm  again  as  he 
heard  of  this  generous  goodness,  and  the 
earth  seemed  to  recover  its  fading  beauty. 
Presently  the  munificent  donor  came  down 
the  street  himself,  and  very  proud  and  full 
of  consequence  he  looked.  People  made 
way  for  him— for  he  was  very  wealthy— and 
he  wore  his  charity  like  a court  suit,  so  that 
all  the  world  might  see  it.  As  he  passed 
the  noble  edifice  his  wealth  was  erecting, 
his  strut  became  loftier  than  ever,  and  the 
child  could  see  the  stealthy  glance  of  pride 
he  cast  at  the  great  entrance  where  the 
name — his  name — and  title  of  the  founder 
were  emblazoned  in  gold.  He  passed  on, 
and  had  not  gone  a hundred  paces,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a hungry,  starving  woman. 
She  was  in  rags:  her  form  was  a mere 
shadow  and  the  child  she  clasped  to  her 
wasted  bosom  seemed  blue  with  the  shadows 
of  death.  She  entreated  of  the  munificent 
man  to  give  her  one  penny  to  buy  a little 
food — only  one  penny — that  would  satisfy 
her.  He  stared  at  her  with  a cold 
astonishment,  and  uttering  a muttered 
taunt,  hastened  on  and  left  her  drooping. 
He  give  secret  alms ! he  relieve  an  un- 
known beggar  ! Why,  no  one  would  ever 
have  been  a bit  the  wiser,  and  what  he 
wanted  was  to  have  his  generous  deeds  in 
every  mouth. 

The  child’s  soul  sickened  as  he  witnessed 
the  scene,  and  the  earth  grew  dim  agaiu, 
and  seemed  blank  and  desolate.  He  sighed 
for  the  deep  green  woods  he  had  left  behind 
him,  and  longed  to  be  there  once  more. 
So  he  turned  to  the  wind,  and  asked  it  to 
return  with  him,  for  he  was  weary  of  the 
world,  where  all  seemed  mockery  and 
masquerading  with  virtue.  The  wind 
laughed  low  and  sweetly  as  it  assented,  and 
it  circled  joyously  about  him,  and  lifted  up 
his  hair,  and  wantoned  with  his  rosy  lips. 
They  set  off  together  for  the  quiet  forest, 
and  wandered  lovingly  through  the  ena- 
melled fields.  The  child  was  not  sorry  to 
leave  behind  him  the  profaned  temple,  the 
corrupt  cities,  and  the  prostituted  intellects, 
and  betake  himself  to  the  woods,  where  none 
of  these  could  come ; and  it  was  with  a pure 
and  grateful  joy  that  he  welcomed  the  sight 
of  those  waving  coverts,  whose  quiet  plea- 
sures he  would  never  more  forsake.  So  he 
entered  the  forest,  and  saluted  his  old  friends 
the  trees,  and  was  welcomed  by  all  the 
woodland  flowers ; and  he  and  the  wind 
went  straight  to  the  warm  mossy  cave,  and 
dwelt  there  happily  for  evermore. 
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DRAPERIES,  CURTAINS,  AND  BLINDS. 


The  windows  of  a house  sometimes  reveal 
the  character  of  the  occupants  in  a way  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  Where  they  are  dii'ty, 
filled  with  cracked  panes,  or  disfigured  with 
slovenly  blinds,  we  may  conclude,  without 
much  risk  of  mistake,  that  those  who  dwell 
within  are  not  models  of  order  and  clean- 
liness. . On  the  other  hand,  well-kept  win- 
dows give  an  appearance  of  respectability, 
and  a sense  of  propriety  and  comfort  which 
are  highly  gratifying.  Drapery  is  to  a 
room  what  dress  is  to  the  human  figure, 
and,  like  dress,  its  style  may  be  such  as  to 
suit  every  taste  and  every  pocket. 

When  the  candles  are  lit,  and  the  shutters 
closed,  a room  has  rather  an  unfinished 
appearance,  unless  the  breaks  in  the  wall, 
caused  by  the  windows,  are  covered  with 
■curtains,  and,  in  rooms  where  there  are  no 
shutters,  the  curtains  are  of  material  service 
in  preserving  warmth ; for  as  the  glass  is 
kept  cool  by  the  air  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  the  air  of  the  room  is  chilled  by 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  and  descends 
with  a steady  current  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  In  this  way  some  of  the  un- 
accountable draughts  felt  by  those  who  sit 
near  a window  are  to  be  explained  : they  do 
not  always  come  from  the  outside.  This 
-cannot  take  place  where  there  are  curtains, 
as  their  substance  prevents  the  flow  of  the 
air  of  the  room  towards  the  glass,  and 
effectually  excludes  all  unwelcome  currents 
of  air  that  may  enter  by  the  windows. 
Curtains  and  drapery,  therefore,  are  not 
merely  ornament ; they  serve  an  important 
purpose.  And  what  an  air  of  snugness  and 
comfort  they  impart  to  a room  ! Cowper’s 
well-known  lines  will  recall  pleasing  recol- 
lections to  the  minds  of  thousands  : — 

“ Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 

And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness. 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb’d  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long-uninterrupted  evening  know.” 

Then,  again,  in  the  summer  season,  blinds 
or  curtains  serve  the  really  necessary  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  sun’s  rays.  Health 
and  enjoyment  depend  very  much  on  light, 
but  too  much  light  is  injurious  to  the  objects 
on  which  it  falls.  Every  one  knows  how 
curtains  and  carpets  are  faded  by  the  sun ; ( 


it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  the  means 
of  shutting  out  the  light,  and  this  we  can 
do  satisfactorily  by  means  of  different  kinds 
of  blinds  and  curtains.  The  colour  of  wood 
is  altered,  too,  by  the  sun,  and  the  wood 
itself  often  cracks  or  warps  when  exposed  to 
too  much  heat.  AVater-colour  drawings  also 
are  injured,  but  oil-paintings  do  not  suffer 
from  light.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that 
pictures  turned  with  their  face  to  the  wall 
have  not  kept  so  well  as  those  exposed  con- 
stuntly  to  the  influence  of  the  light. 

At  the  present  day  it  does  not  cost  much 
to  finish  off  rooms  with  drapery,  and  there 
are  few  persons  who  may  not  gratify  their 
love  of  neatness  and  order  by  the  decoration 
of  their  apartments.  The  materials, 
whether  cotton,  woollen,  or  silk,  are  now  so 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all;  that 
is,  of  all  who  are  industrious  and  self-reliant. 
Each  may  find  what  is  most  fitting,  and  this 
is  a point  deserving  of  consideration.  A 
room  which  has  been  some  time  used  may 
be  made  to  look  shabby  all  of  a sudden, 
with  all  that  is  in  it,  by  new  and  showy 
window  curtains,  when  hangings  of  a quiet 
character  would  have  harmonized  and  given 
a tone  of  relief  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
whole.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
curtains  are  the  chief  attraction,  everything 
else  will  look  insignificant.  Harmony  is 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  one  key-note  is  to 
regulate  the  whole,  however  great  be  the 
variety.  Some  people  make  the  mistake  of 
adopting  monotony  for  harmony,  but  a little 
attention  to  the  laws  of  decoration  will  soon 
convince  that,  however  numerous  be  the 
materials,  they  may  be  harmonized,  and  not 
made  to  look  like  a Chinese  landscape — all 
patchwork  and  incongruity.  As  a rule  a 
cool  tone  should  prevail  in  apartments  with 
windows  towards  the  south  and  east  in  a 
country  residence ; but  the  apartments  of 
town  houses  require  to  be  all  more  or  less 
warm  in  their  tone.  Eorgetfulness  of  laws 
of  colouring  often  causes  people  to  degrade 
where  they  mean  to  refine. 

Red  is  a warm  colour,  and  throws  a tone 
of  warmth  on  all  within  its  influence ; it, 
however,  requires  a great  deal  of  manage- 
ment and  regulation  by  other  colours. 
Combined  with  yellow,  its  effects  become 
warmer ; with  blue  they  are  cooled  and 
subdued.  Russet,  which  includes  two 
shades  of  red,  is  a very  useful  neutral  tint, 
making  an  excellent  shade  or  set-off  for  cool 
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colours.  Pure  red,  and  its  various  liues  of 
scarlet,  are  too  violent  and  obtrusive  to  bo 
used  in  large  masses,  either  in  decoration 
or  in  any  general  arrangement  of  colours 
upon  a piece  of  manufacture,  unless  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  forms, 
however,  like  orange,  an  excellent  leading 
colour,  or  key-note.  On  all  such  occasions 
its  contrasting  colour,  green,  ought  to  be 
neutralized  by  being  brought  in  tone  towards 
olive  : lighter  green,  if  employed  at  all, 
ought  to  be  used  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  tertiaries  ought  generally  to  be  those 
in  which  red  predominates,  and  blue  sub- 
ordinate to  yellow,  and  these  relieved  by 
deep  rich  tones  of  green.  A small  propor- 
tion of  gold  colour  adds  brilliancy  and  effect 
to  arrangements  of  this  description.  Of  all 
the  hues  of  red,  crimson  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  useful.  It  is  cool  and  mellow,  and 
forms  one  of  the  best  backgrounds  on 
which  to  hang  pictures  ; but  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  it  of  the  proper  depth  and  hue, 
as  much  that  is  called  crimson  is  not  truly 
so.  Citron  green  is  the  best  relief  for  it. 

Purple  is  classed  among  the  cool  colours ; 
it  is  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and  admits  of  a 
variety  of  combinations.  But  with  respect 
to  cool  colours  generally,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  effect  they  produce  is  ma- 
terially altered  when  seen  by  the  light  of 
candles  or  gas;  for  while  artificial  light 
enlivens  warm  colours,  it  deadens  cool  ones. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  colour  of  the  flame 
is  of  a deep  yellow,  which  being  the  contrast 
to  the  blues  and  some  other  cool  colours,  it 
neutralizes  them  and  diminishes  their  bril- 
liancy. It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  “ warm  colours  arc  naturally  allied  to 
light,  and  cool  colours  to  shade.” 

The  principle  may  perhaps  be  better  un- 
derstood from  the  following  illustration  : — 
A rich  hue  of  green  upon  the  walls  of  a 
drawing-room,  accompanied  by  cream  co- 
lour, French  white,  and  gilding  in  the 
cornice,  ceiling,  and  wood-work,  with 
damask  hangings  of  giraffe  and  gold  colour, 
and  a suitable  carpet,  never  fails  to  produce 
a pleasing  and  splendid  effect  in  any  light. 
When  this  arrangement  is  inverted — that  is, 
when  the  hangings  and  chair  scats  arc  green, 
and  the  walls  of  a warm  tone — the  effect  is 
equally  beautiful  by  daylight ; but  in  arti- 
ficial light  it  is  injured  by  the  green  being 
neutralized,  and  the  warm  tone  on  the  wall 
rendered  more  effective,  thii3  making  that 
which  is  principal  in  the  arrangement,  and 
of  the  smallest  quantity,  recede,  while  that 
which  ought  to  retire  and  be  subordinate  is  1 


brought  forward.  This  applies  to  all  other 
colours  employed  in  decoration,  according  to 
their  relative  powers  of  reflecting  or  absorb- 
ing such  kinds  of  light. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  taste,  there 
is  one  of  an  economical  nature,  and  that  is 
the  use  to  which  a room  is  to  be  put.  If  it 
be  already  overcrowded  with  furniture,  or 
if  it  be  the  common  family  room  where  the 
children  pass  most  of  their  time,  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  trim  the  windows  with  a 
! large  mass  of  hangings.  In  some  houses 
we  have  seen  the  lower  part  of  the  curtains 
covered  with  holland  bags,  but  we  think 
that  this  is  not  so  good  a plan  as  having  no 
' curtains  at  all.  The  aim  should  be  to  have 
that  which  is  most  suitable  in  all  respects — 
not  to  shut  out  too  much  light,  nor  to  hinder 
ventilation. 

Few  persons  need  to  be  informed  that  the 
materials  most  available  for  hangings  and 
draperies  are  of  three  kinds,  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk ; but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  a few  words  concerning  them.  Of  cot- 
ton the  variety  is  great,  and  the  manu- 
' facture  so  much  improved,  that  British  chintz 
| now  excels  that  formerly  introduced  from 
India.  A true  chintz  should  have  five  differ- 
ent colours,  but  the  name  is  often  applied 
to  many  patterns  of  glazed  calico  which 
have  but  two  or  three  colours.  The  width 
is  from  twenty-two  inches  to  a yard ; and 
the  effect  produced  by  a handsome  chintz  is 
very  pleasing,  but  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
do  not  hang  with  the  same  easy  flow  and 
droop  as  with  softer  materials.  Still,  if 
proper  pains  be  taken  to  arrange  the  folds 
when  the  hangings  are  put  up,  chintz  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in  drawing- 
rooms and  bed-rooms,  to  which  it  will  be 
found  to  giro  a lightsome  and  summer-like 
appearance. 

Whatever  fashion  may  dictate,  we  must 
repeat  that  there  are  certain  true  and  fixed 
rules  which  it  is  not  wise  to  depart  from  ; 
and  when  we  see  what  are  called  chintzes 
covered  with  large  staring  flowers — dahlias, 
roses,  peonies — we  may  lie  sure  the  taste  is 
both  false  and  vulgar.  For  materials  that 
are  to  hang  we  want  what  artists  call  an 
“ UP  and  down  ” treatment,  for  it  is  rarely 
that  a pattern  looks  equally  well  on  the 
floor  and  against  the  wall.  The  appearance 
of  a large  pattern  when  in  folds  is  anything 
but  pleasing;  half  the  design  is  hidden. 
On  the  other  hand,  a small  pattern  adapts 
itself  to  every  sweep  of  the  drapery,  and  to 
every  fold  and  flute  of  the  valance  or  cur- 
tains, and  shows  all  its  forms.  The  samo 
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remark  applies  also  to  the  materials  for 
dress.  . Another  mistake  made  with  chintzes 
is  to  give  them  a warm  look,  notwithstand- 
ing that  to  make  a light  material  look 
heavy  is  a manifest  absurdity.  Chintzes 
being  for  summer  use,  should  be  light,  cool, 
and  airy,  and  not  have  a warm  effect ; 
neither  should  a chintz  be  chosen  because 
it  looks  like  silk ; for,  besides  being  heavy 
in  appearance,  it  is  a sham.  It  is  surely 
far  better  to  have  a chintz  that  looks  like 
what  it  really  is,  rather  than  because  it 
looks  like  something  else  which  it  is  not. 
Shams  and  imitations  should  be  scrupu- 
lously eschewed  by  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
mote true  artistic  taste. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  muslin 
curtains.  The  “up  and  down”  patterns 
should  be  chosen,  not  those  covered  with 
huge  heavy  monstrosities  in  the  shape  of 
fruits,  flowers,  or  cornucopias.  And  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  hangings  generally, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  error,  except 
by  remembering  that  “ flatness  of  treatment 
and  subdued  contrast  of  colour  are  the  only 
sure  guides.” 

Of  common  glazed  figured  calico  the 
patterns  offered  are  numberless ; some  are 
sold  at  threepence  the  yard,  a price  so  low 
that  no  one  need  go  without  cotton  hang- 
ings to  the  windows,  or  covers  to  the  chair 
seats  and  sofa.  Besides  those  which  are 
called  furniture  prints,  many  elegant  pat- 
terns are  produced  for  blinds,  and  some 
people  are  content  with  a blind  of  this  sort, 
and  a valance  instead  of  curtains.  Gingham 
of  various  widths  and  designs  is  also  much 
used  for  blinds. 

Linen,  too,  is  employed  for  similar  pur- 
poses. An  excellent  kind,  called  “Siiesia,” 
or  white  holland,  is  woven  of  such  width 
that  the  widest  window  may  be  fitted  with- 
out a seam.  This  should  always  be  chosen 
of  good  quality,  because  there  is  no  economy 
in  buying  cheap  kinds.  If  the  material  be 
common,  it  will  be  so  spoiled  by  the  first 
washing  as  never  to  run  pleasantly  over  the 
roller  afterwards. 

Of  woollen  there  is  the  well-known  mo- 
reen, which  is  now  manufactured  in  almost 
as  great  variety  as  cotton  : the  cheapest  kinds 
can  be  bought  for  eiglitpence  a yard.  The 
width  should  be  three-quarters,  but  the  low 
price  has,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  effect  of 
reducing  it  an  inch  or  two.  Watered  moreen 
is  usually  preferred,  as  the  water  marks 
enliven  the  appearance  by  their  reflected 
lights.  The  quality  of  moreen  is  generally  , 
stiff;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  have  the  folds  I 


carefully  arranged  when  first  hung.  Da- 
mask, which  is  a species  of  moreen,  of  a 
soft  arid  silky  texture,  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objection ; it  droops  gracefully,  and 
bends  itself  to  all  varieties  of  folds  and  fes- 
toons, and  there  is  no  material  so  generally 
suitable  for  hangings.  A kind  known  as 
merino  damask  is  much  preferred  by  those 
to  whom  costisno  object.  There  is,  however, 
another  kind,  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed, 
which  may  be  bought  at  a very  low  price. 

There  is  a kind  made  with  cotton  and 
woollen,  which  is  known  as  “ union  da- 
mask;” and  sometimes  silk  is  introduced 
iu  addition.  The  manufacturers  of  Halifax 
are  famous  for  their  beautiful  damasks. 
Satin  Turc  is  also  an  elegant  material ; and 
China  grass,  which  is  the  fibre  of  one  of  the 
nettle  tribe,  similar  in  character  to  hemp, 
has  been  found  to  possess  qualities  which 
render  it  very  suitable  for  hangings,  either 
alone  or  iu  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

The  question  here  arises  whether  the 
high-priced  or  the  low-priced  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; but  we  think,  with  regard  to  hang- 
ings, that,  as  a rule,  the  low-priced  should 
be  chosen.  The  best  quality  of  damask,  or 
drapery  material  of  any  kind,  will  last  a 
lifetime  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  common 
qualities  may  be  purchased  two  or  three 
times  in  the  same  period  for  the  same  cost. 

We  therefore  should  decide  for  cheap 
hangings,  and  afford  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  our  rooms  newly  decorated  at  least 
once  in  ten  years.  There  is  more  economy 
in  the  plan  than  appears  at  first  sight ; 
cleanliness,  and  consequently  health,  is 
promoted,  and  frequent  opportunities  are 
offered  for  the  exercise  and  gratification  of 
taste. 

The  materials  in  silk  include  brocade, 
damask,  satin,  taffety,  tabaret,  plush,  serge, 
and  velvet,  all  of  which  are  used  for  hang- 
ings and  decorations,  and  produce  the  richest 
possible  effects,  but  which  need  not  be 
further  entered  upon  here. 

After  the  choice  of  the  material  comes 
the  question  of  making  up.  There  are 
many  people  who,  from  the  smallness  of  in- 
come or  other  economical  reasons,  always  do 
their  own  upholstery  at  home,  in  preference 
to  employing  a tradesman.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this  practice  in  cases  of  real 
necessity ; but  when  it  is  only  adopted  from 
a miserly  spirit,  or  when  there  are  means  of 
employing  one’s  time  iu  occupations  better 
understood,  then  the  work  should  be  left  to 
the  upholsterer. 
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We  shall,  however,  in  accordance  with 
our  plan,  give  such  instructions  as  may  be 
desirable  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
cutting  out  window  curtains,  then,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  if  the  room  be  a low 
one,  the  top  of  the  valance  or  drapery  may 
be  placed  close  to  the  ceiling,  with  its  lower 
edge  hanging  just  to  meet  the  upper  panes 
of  the  window.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  the  room  appear  higher, 

\\  hile  none  of  the  light  is  shut  out,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  top  of  the  drapery  is  put  to 
the  top  of  the  window.  This  should  only 
be  done  with  very  lofty  windows,  and  in 
large  and  light  rooms.  The  length  of  the 
curtains  should  be  from  half  a yard  to  two 
feet  more  than  the  distance  between  the 
curtain  rods  and  the  floor,  otherwise,  when 
looped  up  during  the  day,  their  lower  edges 
will  be  so  far  above  the  floor  as  to  give  them 
a very  mean  appearance.  They  should  be 
of  such  a length  as  to  reach  the  floor  when 
looped  up,  and  when  drawn  at  night  this 
extra  length  rests  on  the  floor  in  a heavy 
mass  of  folds.  The  number  of  breadths  in  a 
curtain  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  pur- 
chaser’s means  and  inclinations  ; but  if  too 
scanty  there  is  not  only  a poverty  of  effect, 
but  also  a loss  of  protection,  for  small  cur- 
tains do  not  exclude  draughts.  For  ordinary 
windows,  three  feet  or  three  feet  six  inches 
wide,  not  less  than  two  breadths  should  be 
taken,  and  this  quantity  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure,  according  to  taste  or  to  differ- 
ences of  width.  The  effect  of  the  lace  or 
binding  with  which  the  edges  are  trimmed 
is  greatly  increased  if  it  be  laid  on  flat  about 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  instead  of  being  made 
to  show  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  1 
other. 

The  simplest  form  of  curtain  is  well  i 
known — one  or  two  breadths  of  calico  or 
dimity  tacked  to  the  upper  moulding  of  a 
window,  looped  up  at  one  side,  or  opening 
in  the  middle  and  looped  up  at  both  sides. 
The  next  advance  is  to  put  a band  of  the 
same  or  some  coloured  material,  or  a fringe 
to  hide  the  tacks  across  the  top  ; and  from 
this  we  pass  to  laths,  rods,  poles,  and  cor- 
nices, with  all  their  ingenious  appliances.  ; 
The  construction  of  these  is  generally  sim- 
ple, but  as  it  is  seldom  understood,  we  give 
an  explanation. 

Figure  1 represents  a lath  fixed  in  place 
at  the  top  of  a window ; it  is  one  of  the 
simplest  kind,  intended  for  bed-rooms  or 
other  apartments,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  usual  width  is  about  five 
inches;  the  rod  should  be  made  of  beech, 


three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  ac- 
cording to  its  length.  It  is  attached  to  the 


Fig.  1. 

lath  by  a square  hook  at  each  end,  and 
when  in  its  place  should  be  an  inch  within 
the  front  edge.  For  windows  that  are  more 
than  five  feet  wide  it  is  usual  to  have  two 
rods,  overlapping  each  other  a few  inches 
in  the  centre,  as,  if  all  in  one  length,  they 
would  bend  greatly  with  the  weight  of  the 
curtain.  As  a rule,  the  length  of  the  lath 
should  be  the  distance  between  the  outer 
edges  of  the  architrave,  or  wood-work,  at 
each  side  of  the  window.  But  if  the  win- 
dows are  narrow,  or  sufficient  light  be  not 
admitted,  it  is  then  usual  to  have  the  lath 
to  project  from  six  to  eight  inches  beyond 
the  architrave  on  each  side,  which  admits  of 
the  curtains  hanging,  without  excluding  the 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  win- 
dow look  larger  from  the  inside,  which  is 
sometimes  an  improvement  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a room. 

On  rods,  such  as  above  described,  the  cur- 
tains are  made  to  draw  or  slide  by  a jerk 
with  the  haud  of  a person  standing  on  the 
floor;  but  where  the  room  is  lofty,  or  the 
curtains  heavy,  other  means  have  to  be  used. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  the  same  as 


before,  except  that  the  rod  has  brass  ends 
fitted  to  it  containing  pulleys,  and  by  tin* 
aid  of  these  pulleys  and  a line  the  curtains 
can  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  as 
easily  as  a blind  is  made  to  rise  or  fall.  The 
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rack,  pulley  a is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the 
architrave  on  the  right  at  such  a height 
from  the  fioor  as  to  be  easily  within  reach  of 
the  hand.  The  line  being  put  through  this, 
is  carried  up  and  passed  through  the  pulleys 
b and  c of  the  rod  ; from  b it  is  carried  on  to 
d above  the  top  of  the  rod,  but  is  tied  with 
a knot  to  the  last  ring  of  the  left-hand  cur- 
tain, as  shown.  From  d it  is  passed  along 
inside  all  the  rings,  to  keep  it  from  droop- 
ing, to  the  last  ring  of  the  right-hand  cur- 
tain, where  it  meets  the  other  end  of  the 
line  brought  from  c.  Here  the  two  ends 
are  tied  together  and  to  the  ring.  Then  by 
pulling  either  one  line  or  the  other  near  the 
rack  pulley,  the  curtains  will  either  recede 
to  either  side  or  advance  to  the  centre  at 
pleasure.  Wood  pulleys  may  be  let  into 
the  rod  instead  of  using  the  brass  ends,  if 
preferred,  using  an  ordinary  screw  pulley 
for  the  one  at  c. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  explain  the 
arrangement  of  these  laths  and  rods,  because, 
though  simple  in  themselves,  they  serve  an 
important  purpose  in  the  decoration  of  win- 
dows, and  also  that  those  who  use  curtains 
may  know  how  to  set  them  to  rights  -when 
they  get  out  of  order.  Sometimes  the  mere 
tying  of  a knot,  or  sewing  on  of  a ring,  will 
save  the  cost  of  a visit  from  the  upholsterer. 
In  putting  up  curtains  on  rods,  as  above 
described,  the  outer  ring  on  each  side  should 
be  left  on  the  hook,  and  not  passed  on  to  the 
rod,  as  it  then  prevents  the  outer  edge  of 
the  curtain  from  slipping  towards  the  centre 
of  the  window. 

In  some  rooms  where  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  curtains  reaching  to  the  fioor  during 
the  day,  the  old-fashioned  festoon  curtain, 
as  it  is  called,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
In  this  case  the  total  width  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  window  must  be  the  length  of 
the  lath.  Wood-pulleys  are  to  be  let  into 
the  lath,  one  at  each  end,  one  in  the  centre, 
and  three  on  the  right.  A line  is  passed 
through  each  of  these,  and  brought  down 
altogether  on  the  right  hand.  The  curtain 
is  tacked  to  the  edge  of  the  lath,  and  small 
rings  are  sewed  on  the  inside  about  a foot 
apart,  in  a straight  line  from  the  lath  to  the 
floor,  similarly  to  the  way  in  which  rings 
are  fastened  to  a fishing-rod.  Each  of  the 
lines  is  then  brought  down  through  each 
line  of  rings,  and  fastened  to  the  curtain  at 
the  bottom.  This  being  done,  a pull  on  the 
right,  where  the  three  lines  are  fastened 
together,  will  raise  the  curtain  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Fig.  3.  A cornice  or  fringe 
may  be  used  to  conceal  the  top  of  the  cur- 
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tain  where  it  is  tacked  to  the  lath,  or  the 
curtain  itself  may  be  gathered  up  to  an 
ornamental  head,  and  fastened  to  the  lath 


by  tacks  passing  through  a tape  sewed  on 
behind  it,  which  is  the  usual  mode  of  fixing 
all  valances  and  draperies,  as  the  tacks  can- 
not then  be  seen. 

Another  mode  of  suspending  curtains, 
which  has  come  greatly  into  use  of  late 
years,  dispenses  with  the  lath  and  rod ; it  is 
the  cornice  pole  with  large  rings.  This  pole 


Fig.  4. 

may  be  made  of  common  wood,  and  painted 
or  stained  to  any  pattern  or  colour,  or  it 
may  be  of  mahogany  or  brass,  with  such 
ornamental  ends  as  are  found  most  suitable. 
In  this  case  a valance  or  drapery  is  not 
necessary,  but  sometimes  a narrow  valance 
or  a length  of  fringe  is  placed  behiud  the 
pole  to  hide  the  architrave  of  the  window', 
and  throw  the  pole  and  rings  into  better 
relief.  The  pole  is  fixed  by  means  of  brass 
brackets  made  for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  and  is  prevented  starting  from  its 
place  by  a screw  with  ornamental  head, 
which  passes  through  the  front  of  the 
bracket.  Gutta  percha  rings  have  been 
lately  introduced,  and  by  some  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  brass,  as  they  make  little  or  no 
noise. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  draperies  and  hang- 
ings ; and  of  these  the  variety  is  so  nume- 
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rous  that  every  taste  may  be  satisfied.  We 
can  do  no  more  in  the  present  work  than 
give  a few  designs  of  the  leading  styles,  with 
explanations.  Figure  5 is  a simple  piped 


valance,  very  suitable  for  general  purposes ; 
in  fact,  this  perpendicular  style,  which  is  of 
modern  invention,  has  some  advantages 
which  recommend  it  to  notice ; it  does  not 


gather  dust  to  such  an  amount  as  festoons  or 
draperies.  This  design  admits  of  variations  ; 
it  may  be  fringed,  or  the  pipes  may  be  bell- 
sliaped  instead  of  straight,  as  seen  in  Fig.  G. 
Simple  as  this  appears,  it  must  be  formed 
with  care,  or  else  the  pipes  will  hang  stiffly, 
and  of  course  ungracefully.  Exactness 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method, 
j as  described  by  a practical  upholsterer : — 
“ Take  a piece  of  tape  the  length  of  the 
window  lath,  or  whatever  may  be  the  space 
! about  to  be  filled  with  the  piped  valance ; 

! divide  it  into  an  equal  number  of  parts, 
j each  being  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  onc- 
j third  of  the  depth  the  valance  is  intended  to 
be  when  finished,  which  depth  will,  of 
course,  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the 
| room,  &c.  Then,  having  a piece  of  the 
I material  for  the  valance,  three  times  the 
j length  of  the  tape,  aud  of  the  proper  depth,  J 


fringed,  laced,  &c.,  divide  and  mark  it  at 
the  top  with  the  same  number  of  distances 
as  already  marked  on  the  tape.  Then  with 
pins  fasten  the  valance,  mark  for  mark,  to 
the  tape,  which,  when  this  is  done,  must  be 
stretched  evenly  on  a board,  or  held  with  a 
tack  at  each  end.  A pipe  is  then  to  be 
formed  in  each  division,  and  will  be  the 
more  easily  accomplished  by  first  pinning 
the  middle  of  the  space  in  the  valance 
intended  for  the  pipe  to  the  centre  of  the 
division  in  the  tape  (which  may  be  guessed 
at),  then  finish  by  folding  and  fastening 
through  the  double  plaits.  It  is  required 
that  the  folds  should  touch  beneath  the 
pipes,  and  the  distances  between  be  perfectly 
uniform ; it  is  then  ready  to  sow  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  tape,  or  it  may  be  tacked 
up  to  the  lath  as  it  is,  and  afterwards  the 
pins  removed.  Perhaps  the  latter  would  be 


Fig.  6. 
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preferable,  as  the  valance,  when  taken  down, 
can  be  more  conveniently  brushed  and  put 
away  neatly  folded  up.” 

Another  consideration  is,  that  “the  beauty 
of  this  style  of  decoration  depends  greatly 
upon  the  manner  of  putting  up.  Commence 
by  driving  a tack  in  the  centre  of  the 
valance,  then  at  each  end,  and  if  found  cor- 
rect, proceed  by  placing  a tack  between  each 
pipe,  taking  care  to  keep  the  upper  edge  of 
the  valance  even  with  the  top  of  the  lath. 
Each  pipe  is  then  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
same  level,  and  fixed  with  two  tacks,  and 
kept  from  inclining  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
its  effect  depends  on  its  being  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  causing  no  undue  strain  on 
the  plain  portions  of  the  valance.  The 


appearance  is  to  be  judged  of  by  viewing  it 
from  the  floor,  when  the  needful  corrections 
may  be  made.  These  directions  will  apply 
more  or  less  to  all  kinds  of  piped  valances.” 
Piped  valances  admit  of  r.o  many  varia- 
tions that  a different  style  might  be  adopted 
in  every  room  in  a house  without  exhaust- 
ing the  number ; and  by  a careful  study  of 
the  instructions  given  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, the  task  of  shaping  and  fitting  may  be 
overcome  without  much  difficulty.  The 
upper  edge  may  be  made  to  fall  with  a festoon 
(iurve  from  the  centre  towards  each  end,  or 
the  lower  edge  may  form  a deep  curve,  the 
outer  curves  descending  in  some  patterns 
half  way  to  the  floor.  Figure  7 is  an  ex- 
ample. 


Fig.  7. 


Figure  8 is  another  form,  very  suitable  for 
a parlour  or  drawing-room.  The  richness  of 
the  effect  is  materially  increased  by  a fringe, 
which  may  be  attached  to  almost  every  kind 
of  piped  valance,  with  the  certainty  of  im- 
provement. Some  people  have  them  put  up 
at  first  plain,  and  add  the  fringe  a year  or 
two  afterwards,  which  freshens  up  the  ap- 
pearance for  a year  or  two  longer.  Piped 


valances  may  be  used  for  bed  hangings,  due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  dividing  of  the 
spaces  so  that  a pipe  may  hang  exactly  at 
the  corners.  If  the  pipes  will  not  retain 
their  open  trumpet-mouth  form,  a copper 
wire  passed  into  the  hem  will  retain  it  in 
any  curve  to  which  it  may  be  bent.  Chintz, 
being  a stiff  material  is,  well  adapted  for 
piped  valances. 


Fig.  8. 

Figure  9 is  a very  simple,  yet  extremely  J ment.  The  pole  mat  be  half  round  only, 
graceful  form  of  drapery,  well  adapted  to  having  a flat  on  the  inside,  and  is  to  be  fitted 
give  a light  and  cheerful  air  to  an  apart-  J to  the  lath  in  the  same  way  as  a cornice.  A 
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Fig-  0. 


plain  strip  of  material  similar  to  the  dra- 
pery,  but  of  a contrasting  colour,  should  in 
some  cases  be  tacked  to  the  lath,  so  as  to 
N conceal  the  wood- work  of  the  window  where 
the  festoon  droops  from  the  pole. 

Figure  10  is  more  quiet  in  character,  and 
yet  with  sufficient  lightness  find  elegance  to 
I make  it  acceptable.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
| a dining-room  or  library.  Th e'swat/,  as  the 
festoon  is  usually  called,  is  made  to  appear 
I as  though  drawn  up  in  the  centre  by  a dou- 

i ble  rope,  while  the  outer  ends  are  brought 

ii  behind  the  tails,  and  fastened  to  them ; the 
[ latter  cannot  then  be  drawn  from  their 
I place  when  the  curtains  are  pulled  back. 

The  effect  may  be  heightened  by  a pair  of 
!i  tassels  hanging  from  the  rope  in  the  centre, 
which  will  be  found  to  look  well  from  the 
; • outside  of  the  house  as  well  as  from  the  room. 
The  perpendicular  stripe  of  the  piece  tacked 


to  the  edges  of  the  lath  to  till  up  the  open- 
ing presents  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  comice  and  the  curves  of 
the  drapery.  The  piece  of  which  the  tail  is 
formed  should  be  three  times  the  width  of 
what  it  appears  when  finished. 

A drapery  of  the  same  form  as  Figure  8 
may  be  made  with  a double  cord  in  place  of 
the  pipes,  each  cord  being  made  to  appear  as 
though  looped  over  the  cornice  with  a bow, 
and  supporting  the  drapery.  When  finished 
at  each  end  with  a pair  of  long  full  tails  of 
pipes  or  folds,  it  has  a very  graceful  ap- 
pearance. 

Figures  11  and  12  represent  different 
styles,  good  in  themselves,  and  suggestive  of 
numerous  modifications. 

Figure  13  is  a design  in  which  the  dra- 
pery appears  to  be  supported  by  a rope  in- 
stead of  a cornice,  which  has  a novel  and 
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pleasing  effect.  The  rope  is  stretched  upon 
three  blocks  of  wood  fitted  to  the  lath  on  the 
upper  side,  at  such  a height  as  to  keep  the 
lath  itself  concealed  by  the  drapery.  The 
central  pipe  is  made  separate,  of  two  breadths 
of  the  material,  and  of  such  a length  as  to 
form  the  head  gathered  up  in  folds,  as  re- 
presented. 

In  all  the  drawings  of  valances  and 
draperies  the  curtains  are  omitted  to  avoid 
confusion  and  overcrowding.  It  should, 
however,  be  understood  that  curtains  may  be 
used  with  any  one  of  the  designs,  the  lath 
and  rods  being  fitted  as  already  described. 
The  making  of  the  curtains  is  a simple  task, 
and  needs  no  explanation : the  chief  consi- 
deration is  to  put  in  breadths  enough,  and 
cut  them  long  enough.  They  are  gathered 
to  a tape  at  the  top,  and  to  this  tape  the 
rings  or  hooks  are  to  be  strongly  sewed. 

Much  of  the  graceful  appearance  of  cur- 
tains depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
looped  up  during  the  day.  One  method  is 
by  a long  loop  of  silk  or  worsted  cord,  with 
or  without  a tassel,  suspended  from  a hook 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  floor,  which  is  the 
usual  height.  Bands  of  bronze  or  brass,  too, 
are  much  used,  fixed  either  upright  or  hori- 
zontally, as  may  be  tasteful  or  convenient. 
The  upright  bauds  are  generally  found  most 
suitable  for  small  rooms.  Curtain  pins — 
that  is,  handsome  rosettes  of  wood  or  metal — 
are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose ; but,  at 
the  present  time,  they  are  not  so  well  liked 
as  the  bands  or  loops.  When  the  curtains 
are  looped  up  in  the  morning  some  pains 


should  be  taken  to  make  the  folds  fall  grace- 
fully : some  people  take  no  pains  in  this 
particular.  The  curtains  may  be  suspended 
over  the  band  or  loop,  either  towards  the 
window,  or* away  from  it,  or  they  may 
hang  straight  up  or  down.  Indeed,  there 
are  almost  as  many  ways  of  arranging  the 
curtains  as  of  folding  napkins  for  the  dinner 
table,  and  they  may  all  be  found  out  by  a 
little  ingenuity. 

Blinds  come  next  to  be  noticed  as  an  im- 
portant article  of  window  fittings.  There 
are  several  kinds  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use. 
First  may  be  mentioned  the  dwarf  blinds ; 
that  is,  those  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
window  as  a screen  from  the  gaze  of  passers- 
by  on  the  outside.  These  are  of  muslin  or 
net,  hung  to  a tape,  or  frilled  up  on  two  rods 
which  retain  them  in  a fixed  position,  and 
sometimes  a brass  band  is  shown  running 
across  the  top.  Another  land  is  the  dwarf 
Venetian,  with  narrow  upright  laths,  or 
splaits,  which  turn  from  side  to  side  at  plea- 
sure ; but  unless  very  carefully  used  they  are 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Blinds  of  wire  gauze 
stretched  in  a frame  are  the  best  that  can 
be  used ; they  last  a long  time,  and  are  free 
from  the  objections  peculiar  to  the  Venetian 
and  the  muslin.  But  any  attempt  to  dis- 
figure them  by  absurd  ornament  should  be 
rigidly  avoided  ; a plain  band  of  one  or  two 
colours  running  round,  about  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  edge,  is  in  general  the  most  suit- 
able decoration  for  wire  blinds.  Besides  the 
wire  gauze  made  in  England,  there  is  a kind 
imported  from  China,  which  has  a very  fau- 
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ciful  appearance  with  its  grotesque  paint- 
ings, and  which  suits  well  with  the  style  of 
certain  old-fashioned  rooms. 

The  roller  blinds  which  draw  down  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  window  are,  as 
before  mentioned,  commonly  made  of  a 
superior  kind  of  white  holland,  known  as 
Silesia.  In  cutting  them  out,  pains  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  top  and  bottom  per- 
fectly square,  and  the  edges  perfectly 
straight ; and  the  needlework  required 
upon  them  should  be  so  neatly  done  as  to 
leave  the  material  free  from  crease  or 
wrinkle ; indeed,  the  blind  should  present 
the  appearance  of  not  having  been  touched 
at  all  with  the  fingers.  The  side  hems  should 
be  slightly  herring-boned,  this  being  the 
only  method  which  leaves  the  sides  suffi- 
ciently free  to  run  up  and  down  without  a 
bias.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  blinds 
clean  as  long  as  possible,  because  they  never 
look  or  run  so  well  as  before,  after  being 
washed.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England  it  is  the  practice  to  make  the  tuck 
which  receives  the  lath  at  the  bottom 
sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  roller,  so 
that  every  time  the  blind  is  washed  it  may' 


be  changed  end  for  end  when  put  up  again, 
and  thus  be  made  to  last  much  longer  than 
by  keeping  the  same  end  always  down- 
wards. 

Besides  holland  there  are  various  kinds 
of  ginghams,  and  fancy  patterns,  and  trans- 
parencies, which  are  used  for  roller  blinds, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  chosen  according 
to  taste  or  other  circumstances.  There  are 
also  various  contrivances,  by  spring  rollers 
and  otherwise,  to  make  blinds  run  up  and 
down,  as  well  as  the  usual  Line  and  rack- 
pulley. 

In  rooms  much  exposed  to  the  scorchiug 
sun  of  summer,  Venetian  blinds  are  fre- 
quently used  inside  or  outside.  The  laths 
of  these  blinds  hang  across  the  window,  and 
as  they  can  be  set  to  any  angle,  they  keep 
out  the  light  and  glare,  but  give  free  ad- 
mission to  the  air,  a matter  of  much  con- 
sequence in  hot  weather.  Outside  Venetian 
blinds,  which  are  altogether  of  a stronger 
make,  instead  of  being  made  to  rise  and 
fall,  are  mostly  contrived  to  open  or  close 
as  shutters,  and  with  the  laths  fixed  at  the 
proper  angle  for  intercepting  the  super- 
abundance of  light.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
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Fig.  13. 


siblc  to  have  the  laths  made  movable,  but 
at  a greatly  increased  expense.  Shutter 
blinds  require  to  be  very  strongly  fixed,  as 
they  are  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  wind. 

Of  late  years  outside  blinds  of  stout 
striped  canvas  have  come  greatly  into  use, 
and  are  much  liked  on  account  of  the  con- 
venient arrangement  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance. When  there  is  a balcony  or  a rail 
fixed  two  or  three  feet  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, they  can  be  fitted  as  outside  roller 
blindsat  but  little  cost  and  trouble.  Theblind 
being  drawn  down,  the  lower  end  is  tied  to 
the  rail,  so  that  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a long  sloping  verandah,  which  excludes 
heat  and  light,  without  hiding  the  view 
from  those  in  the  room.  This  is  the  way 
of  fixing  very  frequently  seen  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  this  form  of  outside  blind 
was  first  introduced. 

The  windows,  however,  which  have  a 
balcony  or  rail  in  front  are  comparatively 
few ; for  the  others  a different  mode  of 
fitting  the  blinds  has  been  applied.  This  is 
shown  in  Figure  14.  The  deep  cornice  at 
the  top  forms  a case  into  which  the  blind  is 
drawn  when  raised,  and  thereby  protected 
from  rain  and  other  casualties  of  weather. 
The  mode  of  construction  of  this  kind  of 
blind  is  shown  by  the  next  two  figures.  In 
Figure  16,  the  straight  line  a represents  an 
iron  rod  fitted  inside  the  wooden  frame  or  case 
of  the  blind,  whtch  of  course  is  made  to  fit 
the  window.  Three  feet  six  inches,  as  a 
general  rule,  will  be  a sufficient  length  for 
this  rod,  and  it  must  be  fixed  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  wood,  to  allow  the  swivel  to 
work  freely  up  and  down  upon  it.  This 
swivel  is  attached  to  the  rod  b,  which  forms, 


so  to  speak,  the  mouth  of  the  blind,  as 
shown  in  Figure  14 ; it  is  to  be  twenty-eight 


Fig.  14. 

inches  long  from  back  to  front.  Figure  15 
shows  the  lath,  and  the  arrangement  of 
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pulleys  for  raising  or  lowering  the  blind ; it 
is  similar  to  that  described  for  the  festoon 
curtain,  Figure  3.  The  line  c is  carried  to 
the  pulley  on  the  extreme  left ; d goes  to 
the  centre  pulley,  while  the  line  e descends 
over  its  own  pulley  on  the  right.  These 
three  lines  being  tied  together  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  lath,  form  a single  rope. 
The  lines  led  through  the  pulleys  extend  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  blind,  being  carried 
down  the  inside  by  small  rings  ; and  when 
they  are  pulled  the  rod  b rises  to  a perpen- 
dicular, and  is  lifted  up  with  its  canvas 
hood  into  the  case  at  the  top  of  the  window. 
Hooks  are  usually  fixed  at  the  side  of  the 
window  to  secure  the  lines  upon,  so  that 
the  blind  may  be  easily  managed  by  any 
one  standing  in  the  room. 

There  are  many  practical  inconveniences 
attending  the  use  of  these  hooks,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  blind  cannot  always  be 
held  at  any  required  height.  Mr.  Brae,  of 
Leeds,  has  found  a remedy  for  this  diffi- 
culty in  his  patent  self-retaining  support 
for  Venetian  blinds,  which  is  a small  in- 
strument, not  larger  than  an  ordinary  snuff- 
box. It  may  be  fitted  to  any  blind,  screwed 
either  to  the  top  lath  or  to  the  wood-work 
of  the  window,  and  if  preferred,  may  be 
placed  in  the  centre  instead  of  at  the  side. 


The  instrument  contains  a pair  of  jaws  held 
by  a spring,  which  open  when  the  line  is 
pulled  downwards,  but  close  upon  it  and 
hold  it  fast  the  instant  that  it  is  slackened 
The  greater  the  weight  of  the  blTnd  the 
more  tightly  do  the  jaws  keep  their  hold ; 
they  can,  however,  be  opened  by  a pull  on 
the  short  line  attached  to  them,  and  thus 
there  is  the  most  perfect  command  over  the 
blind,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  and  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
remain  at  any  elevation  without  any  trouble 
of  fastening. 

The  slope  given  to  the  bottom  of  the 
blind  by  the  rod  b may  be  less  or  more, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  more  the 
lod  is  raised  the  greater  will  of  course  be 
the  outlook  from  within,  but  the  greater 
will  also  be  the  admission  of  light.  The 
form  of  the  hood  may  also  be  varied  at 
pleasure ; it  is  sometimes  made  circular  or 
elliptic,  as  well  as  square.  Instead  of  an  iron 
rod  for  the  guide  of  the  blind,  a groove  with 
a sliding  block  may  be  made  in  the  wood- 
work of  the  side  frame,  and  the  rod  of  the 
hood  being  fixed  to  this,  it  will  rise  or 
fall  as  required.  Outside  blinds,  indeed, 
afford  ample  scope  for  many  ingenious  con- 

mentnCeS  fittin"s  and  manage- 
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Long  years  ago  I met  a child 
As  through  the  world  I pass’d, 

She  was  the  first  star  of  my  life. 

The  dearest  and  the  last — 

An  angel  child,  by  some  strange  fate, 

To  earth  a dweller  driven, 

Who  brought  her  virtues  to  my  heart. 

And  left  her  wings  in  heaven. 

I dreamt  not  that  this  child  of  love 
Would  mine  for  ever  be, 

That  she  had  come  to  tread  this  world, 

This  weary  world,  with  me. 

But  as  in  kindness,  side  by  side. 

We  wander’d  day  by  day, 

The  more  I loved  her,  and  the  more 
She  seem’d  inclined  to  stay. 

'Twas  strange  that  from  that  very  hour 
I never  knew  a care, 

But  seem’d  through  some  unearthly  power, 
A pleasant  thing  to  bear ; 

And  if,  perchance,  her  gentle  eye 
E’er  mark’d  a tear  in  mine, 

’Twas  turn’d  to  smiles  by  her  kind  heart, 
And  treasured  on  its  shrine. 

Around  ray  growing  destiny 
Her  hopes  all  centred  were. 

For  much  I tried  to  make  this  world 
A pleasant  home  to  her ; 


And  st  ill  within  she  seem’d  content 
To  bear  its  rougher  part, 

Together  with  the  joys  she  found 
Whilst  nestling  at  my  heart. 

And  thus  together,  hand  in  hand. 

We  trod  this  vale  of  tears, 

Our  youth  departing,  but  our  love 
Increasing  with  our  years ; 
Forgetting  all  that  outward  world. 
Made  up  of  grief  and  sin. 

But  loving  more  the  world  above, 
And  a bright  world  within. 

The  cheek  that  closely  presses  mine 
Is  lurrow’d  now  by  years, 

For  we  have  known  the  cares  of  life. 
And  we  have  wept  its  tears; 

But  God  was  ever  kind  to  us. 
Although  the  world  was  cold. 

And  we  are  growing  happier 
As  we  are  growing  old. 

There  seems  a brighter  world  in  view 
A home  from  sorrow  free, 

A dwelling  of  eternal  years, 

For  my  dear  wife  and  me. 

And  oh ! the  Ungel  of  my  youth. 

So  good  and  very  fair, 

I know  will  take  her  wings  agaiu. 
And  be  my  angel  there. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  ALPHABET. 


The  plan  for  teaching  the  alphabet  quickly 
and  surely,  which  I am  about  to  propose, 
rests  on  a plain  and  simple  theory.  The 
alphabet,  viewed  educationally,  divides 
itself  into  sound  and  form,  which  may  be 
taught  together  or  separately  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  the  senses,  and  hence  requires 
only  an  interesting  method  of  communica- 
tion to  render  it  especially  suited  to  young 
children. 

The  common  method  of  teaching  the 
alphabet  has  been  difficult  and  tiresome, 
slow  and  unpleasing,  because  it  has  not 
with  sufficient  skill  aided  the  senses.  Even 
teachers  of  the  most  improved  systems  of 
education  are  slow  to  apprehended  how 
greatly  the  perception  of  form  is  assisted  by 
imitation — how  the  rudest  attempt  to  draw 
a letter  gives  the  child  such  an  interest  in 
it  that  it  can  hardly  be  forgotten — how 
the  plan  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
simultaneously  is  the  best  of  all  plans. 

And  this  is  the  plan  I would  recommend. 
Every  letter  should  be  simultaneously  re- 
cognized and  imitated,  and  one  letter  taught 
at  a time,  and  a large  and  small  letter  bear- 
ing one  sound  finished  before  proceeding 
to  a letter  of  another  sound. 

The  manner  of  teaching  the  alphabet  on 
these  views  may  be  modified  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  amount  of  invention 
in  the  teacher,  for  this  is  a plan  admitting 
of  much  inventive  improvement,  both  in 
the  school  and  by  the  fireside. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  set  before 
the  children  a single  letter  in  bold,  hard 
outline.  Ordinary  printed  letters  are  seldom 
distinct  and  simple  enough  ; there  should 
be  no  heavy  black  lines  contrasting  hair- 
drawn  ones — no  flourishes — nothing  but 
such  a plain  form  as  a young  child  could 
not  mistake — nothing  but  a bare  skeleton 
outline.  In  setting  up  this  pattern  before 
the  child’s  eye,  think  of  all  the  means  by 
which  you  could  render  the  imitation  of  it 
interesting,  and  the  idea  of  it  permanent. 
Thus  you  may  repeat  the  form  in  many 
different  sizes,  from  the  gigantic  down  to 
the  common  book  or  lesson  size ; and  the 
exercises  I have  next  to  mention  may  be 
rendered  attractive  by  different  coloured 
chalks,  and  by  various  other  showy  materials. 

After  the  letter  is  set  up  you  tell  its ! 
name,  which  the  children  repeat  after  you,  j 
and  you  should  be  careful  that  the  sound  is  j 
distinctly  uttered. 

Now  you  tell  the  children  to  watch  what 


you  are  going  to  do ; and  you  make  on  the 
floor,  at  a little  distance  from  them,  an  out- 
line— no  matter  how  rude — with  laths  for 
straight  lineB,  and  red  tape  or  other  flexible 
material  for  curved  lines ; and  you  ask  the 
children  what  you  have  made ; and  they, 
looking  at  it,  recognize,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  which  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson, 
the  same  kind  of  outline  that  they  have  set 
before  them  in  printed  patterns,  and  they 
answer  by  naming  the  letter. 

With  these  patterns  before  them,  you  set 
the  children  to  commence  making  imita- 
tions on  the  floor  with  laths,  &c.,  and  every 
imitation  they  make  of  the  letter  is  compared 
with  the  patterns  and  named,  and  you  ask 
the  children  if  it  is  well  made  or  not,  and 
see  if  any  of  them  can  point  out  where  it  is 
wrong,  and  amend  it.  These  outlines  on 
the  floor  of  the  letter  before  them  are  the 
first  imitative  exercise,  the  easiest,  and  the 
best  suited  to  infants.  They  require  a large 
clear  space  to  give  them  full  effect,  as  the 
more  imitations  grouped  around  your  model, 
the  more  interest,  and  the  more  likelihood 
of  the  letter  thus  multiplied  being  perma- 
nently remembered. 

The  second  exercise  on  the  letter  consists 
iD  making  drawings  of  it  with  chalk  on  a 
black  board  or  large  slate,  or  any  other  suit- 
able surface ; and  here  again  you  set  the 
model,  and  the  children  imitate  it,  naming, 
judging,  and  correcting  each  otheris  work. 
This,  though  a rather  more  difficult  exercise 
than  the  first,  is  a decided  favourite  with 
the  little  ones,  who  delight  to  take  the  chalk 
in  their  hands,  and  produce  something  with 
it.  And  those  persons  who  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  observing  and  imitative 
faculties  of  children,  may  hardly  believe 
what  shapely  outlines  of  a letter  will  be 
often  produced  by  little  hands  that  had 
never  before  attempted  to  fashion  a line. 

The  third  exercise  on  the  letter  is  a step 
beyond  the  large  chalk  outlines,  and  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  writing.  It  is,  indeed, 
a preparatory  writing  exercise.  The  children 
are  to  be  employed  on  this  after  they  have  ac- 
complished the  imitations  previously  recom- 
mended. If  they  have  failed  with  the  laths, 
or  with  the  chalk,  they  are  not  to  have  the 
pencil.  Butif they havesatisfiedyouand each 
other  in  both  the  first  and  second  exercises, 
let  them  have  a slate  each,  and  set  them  aneat 
small  pattern  of  the  letter  which  they  are 
to  copy.  This  is  just  doing  what  Pope  the 
poet  did  in  his  childhood.  He  learned  to 
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[write  by  imitating  printed  letters.  Our 
children  may  both  learn  to  read  and  write 
by  the  same  means.  And  they  are  delighted 
to  learn  in  this  way.  They  will  ask  eagerly 
for  their  slates ; and  when  after  the  lesson 
you  examine  what  has  been  produced,  you 
will  have  the  best  answer  that  could  be 
i given  to  any  objection  that  may  be  urged 
k against  little  children  attempting  to  write. 

I see  no  reason  why,  in  domestic  teaching 
i especially,  you  should  confine  the  small 
imitations  of  the  letters  to  slates — the  black- 
lead  pencil  and  rough  drawing-paper  would 
be  very  suitable  for  children  that  had  suc- 
I ceeded  in  the  previous  exercises. 

All  these  variations  upon  the  form  of  a 
single  letter  may  be  comprised  in  one  lesson, 
advancing  gradually  step  above  step,  there 
being  a continual  repetition  of  one  form,  so 
that  towards  the  end  of  a lesson  you  see  the 
letter  multiplied  in  all  sizes  and  materials, 
printed,  made  with  laths,  &c.,  and  chalked 
and  pencilled  on  slate  and  on  paper,  your 
own  model  in  each  style  appearing  sur- 
rounded by  its  copies.  A further  step  readily 
suggests  itself,  forming  a summary  and  test 
of  what  has  gone  before ; it  is  this  : — Take 
away  the  printed  letter  and  all  the  patterns 
you  have  made,  remove  the  children’s  imi- 
tations, and  let  them  draw  the  letter  from  re- 
collection. Also  let  them  pick  out  the  letter 
v from  among  many  others,  either  cut  up  and 
: mingled  together,  or  in  a book,  or  on  a lesson 

[board.  This  exercise  will  satisfy  you  that 
the  letter  is  perfectly  learned. 

The  plan  here  stated  is,  in  practice,  ex- 
1 ceedingly  simple,  easy,  and  amusing.  Well 
' worked,  it  keeps  children  earnestly  engaged 

I for  some  length  of  time,  without  weariness, 
restlessness,  or  what  we  may  call  school 
1'  restraint.  The  whole  becomes  a kind  of 
I recreation.  The  slate  is  the  child’s  privi- 

(i  lege ; the  chalk  his  reward.  It  is  a sore  pri- 
vation not  to  permit  him  to  make  a letter. 


The  absence  of  expensive  machinery  is 
one  of  the  desirable  things  about  this  plan  ; 
for  in  the  new  systems  of  education,  ex- 
pense is  often  a serious  hinderance.  A poor 
family  should  look  out  for  good  outlines  of 
printed  letters  in  stray  bills,  title-pages, 
&c.,  and  cut  out  the  most  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  and  paste  them  on  board,  or  any 
solid  substance.  It  would  be  a good  evening 
employment  for  older  boys  to  print  very 
I large  outlines  of  the  alphabet,  both  the 
large  and  small  letters,  each  letter  being 
separate  from  the  rest.  Keep  the  set  in  a 
box  ready  to  hand.  Wood  may  also  be  cut 
of  different  lengths  for  shaping  the  letters 
on  the  floor,  and  these  kept  in  the  same  box 
with  the  large  printed  outlines.  A piece  of 
red  tape,  or  other  flexible  material,  a few 
; cheap  little  slates,  a large  slate,  or  a large 
board  painted  black,  complete  the  requisites 
for  teaching  children  to  recognize  and  to 
form  all  the  letters  of  our  language — to 
which  you  may  add  a few  sheets  of  cartridge 
] paper  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  a few  lead 
! pencils. 

It  maybe  necessary  to  remind  my  readers 
' that  the  production  of  accurate  outlines  is 
far  from  being  the  main  object,  which  is 
the  agreeable  exercise  of  the  child’s  senses, 
and  the  first  development  of  its  imitative 
powers,  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
alphabet. 

Let  any  one  try  this  plan,  and  compare  it 
with  the  dry  abstract  methods  that  have 
been  so  long  in  use,  and  I think  she  will 
soon  perceive  its  advantages. 

This  subject  much  concerns  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  young  children,  many  of  whom 
have  already  realized,  by  painful  experience, 
the  remark  of  a writer  on  the  British  system 
| of  education  : — “The  alphabet,  when  taught 
abstractedly , is  the  most  difficult  and  tire- 
some lesson  which  the  pupil  meets  with  in 
the  whole  course  of  school  instruction.” 


A GOOD  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  so  much  as  coffee  is  seem  to  drink  only  because,  as  washerwomen 

used  in  this  country,  the  proper  mode  of  | say,  “it  is  wet  and  warm.” 

preparing  it  as  a beverage  should  be  so  little , The  right  way  of  making  coffee  is  not  less 

understood.  I eihaps  it  is  that  most  people  easy  than  the  wrong*  one ; there  is  no  mysterv 

consider  coffee-making  as  too  easy  a process  about  it.  All  that  is  required  is  the  ob- 

to  need  any  pains  at  all ; and  for  this  reason  servance  of  a few  simple  rules. 

the  coffee  served  out  at  nine  breakfast  tables  | We  have  known  some  people  to  put  the 

out  of  ten  throughout  the  kingdom  is  a coffee-powder  into  the  coffee-pot  with  treacle 

miserable,  muddy  infusion,  which  people  \ or  sugar,  and  then  to  fill  up  wfith  cold  water, 
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;md  boil  the  whole  together.  Wc  hope  there 
are  not  many  who  pursue  such  a mistaken 
practice.  Others  will  make  use  of  isinglass, 
or  yolk  of  eggs,  to  “fine  the  liquor or,  at  all 
events,  they  must  have  a biggin  or  a patent 
percolator.  Novy,  we  know  from  long  ex- 
perience that  none  of  these  articles  are  ne- 
cessary ; we  will  undertake  to  make  first- 
rate  coffee,  clear  and  bright,  in  a frying-pan. 
The  ordinary  coffee-pot  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  useful  utensil  for  the  purpose. 

We  come  now  to  a few  particulars  which 
it  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  : — 

1.  The  nature  of  coffee  is  such  that  it 
parts  very  easily  with  its  aromatic,  stimu- 
lating, and  other  properties ; a small  quan- 
tity of  water  will  draw  out  all  the  goodness 
quite  as  effectually  as  a large  quantity ; and 
it  will  do  this  if  the  coffee-berries  be  only 
bruised,  or  very  coarsely  ground.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  coffee  should 
be  ground  to  a fine  powder ; extreme  fine- 
ness is  the  great  cause  of  “thick  coffee”  as 
prepared  for  breakfast.  In  eastern  countries, 
where  people  know  what  good  coffee  means, 
they  always  bruise  the  berries  in  a mortar. 
In  fact,  the  goodness  of  coffee  depends  more 
on  the  roasting,  and  the  method  of  preparing 
afterwards,  than  on  the  quality  of  the  berry, 
or  any  other  particular. 

2.  Buy  your  coffee  ready  roasted,  but  not 
ground  ; that  is,  buy  coffee-berries,  and  al- 
ways choose  such  as  are  fresh  roasted,  in 
preference  to  stale.  Observe  also  whether 
your  grocer  keeps  the  article  properly  shut 
up  in  tin  canisters,  or  lets  it  lie  about  in 
open  tubs  or  trays. 

3.  If  possible,  buy  a coffee-mill,  one  that 
will  grind  very  coarsely.  The  price  varies 
from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings.  This 
article  is  so  essential  to  a good  cup  of  coffee, 
that  no  one  who  can  afford  the  outlay  should 
hesitate  to  buy  one.  Those  who  have  a 
pestle  and  mortar  may  try  the  method  of 
bruising ; but  whether  a mill  or  a mortar, 
no  more  should  be  ground  or  crushed  than 
is  wanted  for  use  at  the  time. 

4.  Coffee  requires  to  be  kept  in  a very  dry 
place ; and  as  it  readily  takes  up  the  flavour 
of  other  articles  near  which  it  may  be  placed, 
it  should  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  tin  canister. 
If  you  buy  tea  and  coffee  at  the  same  time, 
do  not  pack  them  in  the  same  parcel  or 
basket,  or  carry  them  in  the  same  pocket, 
for  the  true  flavour  of  both  will  be  injured. 
We  presume  that  no  one  will  be  so  careless 
as  to  keep  either  tea  or  coffee  in  paper  only ; 
a wooden  box  would  be  better  than  this,  but 
the  tin  canister  is  best  of  all. 


5.  Have  a clean,  dry  coffee-pot  ; it  should 
always  be  rinsed  out  when  put  away,  and 
turned  down  to  drain. 

6.  To  every  half-pint  of  water  allow  half 
an  ounce  of  coffee-powder ; have  your  kettle 
of  water  boiling,  put  the  necessary  quantity 
of  powder  into  the  coffee-pot,  and  pour  in  as 
much  water  from  the  kettle  as  you  require. 
Set  the  pot  on  the  fire  for  a few  seconds,  but 
on  no  account  let  the  contents  boil  up ; then 
pour  about  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  into  a i 
cup,  and  pour  it  back  again  into  the  pot, 
and  stand  it  on  the  hob  or  on  the  fender  to  i 
settle.  If  these  directions  have  been  pro-  ! 
perly  followed,  there  will  be,  in  three  or  ! 
four  minutes,  a pot  of  coffee  as  clear  and  I 
well-tasted  as  any  one  could  wish  to  drink.  ! 
Should  it  be  too  strong,  you  have  only  to  use  1 
less  of  the  coffee-powder.  All  the  goodness 

is  extracted  with  the  first  boiling ; and  those  ■ 
who  wish  to  drink  good  coffee  must  never  ! 
boil  the  same  grounds  a second  time. 

7.  The  milk,  in  all  cases,  must  be  boiled,  j 
and  used  as  hot  as  possible ; and  it  should  j 
always  be  put  into  the  cup  with  the  sugar,  j 
before  the  coffee  is  poured  in.  When  a cup 
of  coffee  is  taken  after  dinner,  it  should  be  ; 
drunk  without  milk,  and  with  very  little  or  j 
no  sugar. 

But  of  all  the  preparations  of  coffee  there  j 
is  none  equal  to  the  French,  known  as  cafe  au  | 
lait,  or  milk-coffee.  We  have  drunk  it  con- 
stantly for  several  years,  and  can  pronounce  J 
it  to  excel  all  others  as  a breakfast  beverage. 

In  this  there  is  more  milk  than  water,  and 
the  coffee  liquor  is  rather  an  essence  than  a j 
decoction  ; it  will  be  almost  black  in  colour. 
The  process  to  be  followed  is  the  same  in  \ 
most  respects  as  above  described  (6) ; but 
instead  of  a quart  or  three  pints,  not  more 
than  a third  of  your  usual  quantity  of  water 
is  to  be  poured  on  the  full  quantity  of 
coffee-powder.  After  it  has  stood  to  settle, 
pour  it  carefully  off  the  grounds  into  a jug  j 
or  pitcher,  which  is  to  be  kept  hot  by  any  t 
convenient  means.  In  this  way  the  liquor, 
though  black,  will  be  perfectly  clear.  At 
the  same  time  a quantity  of  milk,  according 
to  the  wants  of  your  party,  must  be  boiled 
in  a saucepan  with  a spout  or  lip.  When 
this  is  ready  pour  it  into  your  breakfast 
cups  until  they  are  three-parts  full,  or 
rather  more,  add  the  sugar,  and  then  fill  up 
with  coffee  from  the  jug,  more  or  less  ac- 
cording as  you  prefer  it  strong  or  weak. 

Coffee  made  in  this  way  will  be  found 
more  nutritious,  and  to  possess  greater  rich- 
ness and  smoothness  than  can  be  attained 
by  any  other  means. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER'S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

SEPTEMBER. 


The  29th  of  September  is  the  quarter- 
day,  known  as  Michaelmas  day.  And 
while  the  husband  is  remembering — with 
more  or  less  satisfaction  according  to  the 
fulness  of  his  purse — that  it  is  rent-day, 
we  imagine  that  some  of  our  housekeeping 
friends  will  be  experiencing  that  it  is  a 
favourite  time  with  domestic  servants  for 
changing  places. 

W e have  in  a former  month  said  a little 
about  mistresses  and  servants,  but  may  be 
excused  for  referring  to  it  again.  We  would 
suggest  to  some  notable,  well-meaning  young 
mistresses,  that  when  they  are  fortunate 
i,  enough  to  meet  with  a girl  of  tolerably 

Igood  principle  and  efficiency,  they  should 
not  too  frequently  overlook  or  interfere  with 
her  proceedings,  nor  let  the  requisite  and 
proper  portion  of  overlooking  be  too  palpa- 
ble. Servants  do  not  like  to  feel  them- 
selves watched  in  every  movement.  It  is 
not  well  for  a young  mistress  to  say,  “ Jane 
seems  a pretty  good  girl,  but  she  does  not 
do  things  my  way  ; and  I am  determined  I 
I _ will  have  things  done  my  own  way  ; I will 
be  mistress  in  my  own  house.”  If  Jane  is 
a pretty  good  girl,  and  can  accomplish  the 
work  required  of  her,  do  not  be  too  particular 
whether  she  does  it  in  her  way  or  yours. 
While  you  are  determining  to  be  mistress, 
she  may  be  determining  not  to  be  your 
servant ; and  you  may  have  to  exchange  a 
pretty  good  girl  for  a very  bad  one.  We 
know  a lady  who  makes  in  most  respects 
a very  comfortable  home  for  her  servants, 
but  they  never  stay  any  time  with  her, 
because,  as  they  say,  “ she  is  so  fidgety  and 
particular;”  she  is  always  restlessly  look- 
ing after  them,  and  seemingly  looking  for 
something  to  find  fault  about,  as  if  thereby 
to  prove  that  she  is  mistress,  and  they  are 
servants.  This  is  neither  amiable  nor 
wise,  and  is  very  likely  to  excite  a rebel- 
lious feeling  in  a servant,  and  lead  her  to 
feel  and  say  “that  she  i#  as  good  as  you 


eptember  is  styled  the  evening  of  the 
year — and  when  we  notice  the  shortening- 
days,  and  the  passing  away  of  that  luxuriant 
quantity  of  wild  flowers  that  graced  the 
[ year’s  youth,  and  see  the  ripened  fruits  and 
I fading  leaves,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  in- 
= appropriately  named.  But  call  it  what  we 
may,  September  is  often  a very  beautiful 
and  enjoyable  season. 

any  day,  if  you  do  fancy  yourself  so  much 
above  her  a feeling  which  is  very  pre- 
valent among  the  class  we  are  speaking  of, 
but  which  can  hardly  be  shown  while  the 
mistress  behaves  in  all  respects  with  wisdom 
and  propriety. 

The  1st  of  September  brings  a supply  of 
partridges  to  the  tables  of  a fortunate  few. 
Not  many  years  since,  a lady  who  was  more 
used  to  plain  joints  than  game,  received  a 
present  of  some  partridges,  and  invited  a 
friend  or  two  to  assist  in  eating  them.  Un- 
fortunately, either  she  or  her  cook,  having 
stripped  them  of  their  feathers,  seemed  to 
think  that  nothing  more  was  required  pre- 
paratory to  cooking ; and  so  they  were 
roasted  and  brought  to  table-.  Such  a mis- 
take may  never  happen  to  our  readers  ; still 
we  may  suggest  that  they  cut  a slit  in  the 
neck  of  their  birds,  and  take  out  the  crop 
and  all  internal  parts,  and  put  in  a small 
tea-cupful  of  fine  bread  ^crumbs,  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  the  liver  of  the  bird  scalded 
and  chopped  small,  -with  a little  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel.  The  head 
should  be  left  on,  and  tucked  under  a wing, 
and  the  legs  turned  back  over  the  breast. 
The  fire  should  be  brisk  and  clear,  when  a 
little  more  than  twenty  minutes  will  cook 
them.  They  should  be  well  floured  and 
basted  while  roasting,  and  be  served  up  on 
buttered  toast,  which  has  lain  the  last  few 
minutes  under  the  roasting  birds.  Cauli- 
flower or  mashed  turnips,  as  wellas  potatoes, 
should  be  served  with  them ; and  bread 
sauce  is  a requisite.  This  is  simply  bread 
crumbs,  enough  to  thicken  a saucepan  of 
boiling  milk,  let  to  stand  near  the  fire  about 
an  hour,  with  one  onion,  and  a little  butter, 
and  pepper,  and  salt.  These  birds  are 
cooked  in  a variety  of  other  ways  by  those 
who  have  them  in  abundance ; but  where 
they  are  only  occasionally  had,  no  way  is 
preferable  to  roasting. 

This  is  the  season  for  a good  nutting  party, 
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and  nuts  gathered  from  the  hedges  of  our 
own  lanes,  or  from  the  copses,  may  be 
kept  until  Christmas  by  filling  a cask  with 

them,  and  burying  it  in  the  earth,  or  making 
it  air-tight  in  a cellar. 

Mushrooms  are  now  in  season;  and  it 
requires  but  a very  simple  operation  to 
make  catsup  from  them.  Whatever  quan- 
tity of  mushrooms  you  may  have,  cover 
them  thickly  with  salt ; and  in  a few  days, 
whenever  it  may  be  convenient,  press  the 
mushrooms,  and  pour  all  the  liquor  into  a 
sau'cepan  to  boil  half  an  hour,  with  some 
mustard  seed,  allspice,  and  black  pepper. 
Put  it  into  a jug  until  the  next  day,  and 

then,  without  shaking  up  any  sediment 
which  there  may  be,  pour  it  into  bottles  and 
cork  securely. 

According  to  the  rhyme  which  says, — 

“ Pork  and  oysters  are  better  far 
In  any  month  that  has  an  K,” 

they  are  now  to  be  considered  in  season, 
and  to  continue  so  for  eight  months,  there 
being  only  the  four  warmest  months  of  the 
year  that  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  R.  But 
it  does  not  so  much  matter  at  what  time  of 
the  year  pork  is  cooked,  as  that  it  be  used 
fresh  and  thoroughly  done. 

Those  housekeepers  who  have  no  garden 
may  find  it  worth  their  while  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  apples  while  they  are  in  season,  for 
puddings  and  pies  during  the  winter.  Put 
away  in  baskets  or  boxes,  covered  and 
lined  with  straw,  they  will  keep  a long  time ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a more  wholesome  or 
serviceable  fruit  when  well  cooked.  We 
would  not,  however,  recommend  the  storing 
of  apples  to  those  who  have  nowhere  but 
their  own  living-rooms  to  keep  them  in ; 
unless  there  is  such  a place  as  cellar,  or 
garret,  or  outhouse,  it  will  be  better  to  trust 
to  buying  them  now  and  theu  as  they  are 
wanted ; for  the  scent  of  even  one  apple 


kept  in  a warm  living-room  is  sometimes 
very  disagreeable,  and  a store  of  them  would 
be  very  objectionable. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  pickled  onions 
should  now  obtain  the  small  silver  onioDS, 
not  much  larger  than  marbles,  and  having 
peeled  them,  pour  boiling  salt  and  water 
over  them ; in  about  five  minutes  take  them 
out  and  dry  them  with  a clean  rough  cloth, 
and  put  them  into  a jar  of  cold  vinegar, 
with  mace,  ginger,  and  pepper.  Let  them 
stand  in  the  influence  of  the  fire  a few  hours, 
and  when  cold  tie  over  with  bladder  and 
paper. 

A little  magnesia  put  into  milk  which  is 
near  turning  sour  will  assist  in  keeping  it 
sweet  a few  hours  longer.  Those  who  wish 
to  keep  milk  from  the  morning  until  the 
evening  meal  should  boil  it ; that  is,  if  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  make  its  keep- 
ing doubtful. 

Geraniums  and  myrtles,  or  similar  plants, 
should  now  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and 
taken  indoors  at  night,  if  the  weather  is 
cold — and  the  nights  in  September  are  often 
cold — though  the  day  may  have  been  fine. 
Now,  also,  is  the  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
honeysuckles  and  suckers  of  roses;  and 
what  housekeeper  is  there  who  can  find  a 
nook  about  her  premises  for  these  English 
ornaments  to  a cottage,  but  will  take  a little 
trouble  to  plant  them  ? Their  fragrance  and 
beauty  will  well  reward  a little  care. 

Some  plants  will  grow  and  flourish  with- 
out the  care  of  a cultivator — among  these 
is  the  thistle.  By  some  roadsides  these 
plants  may  be  seen  so  full  of  down  or  seed, 
that  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  poor  to 
gather  the  down  for  cushions  and  pillows. . 
We  have  never  seen  one  so  made,  but  a * 
cottager’s  children  might  be  worse  employed 
than  in  gathering  it  up ; and  the  mother 
could,  without  any  great  difficulty,  try 
whether  it  served  the  purpose  well  or  not. ' 


SPEAK  GENTLY  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


“ Please  to  help  me  a minute,  sister.” 
“Oh,  don’t  disturb  me;  I’m  reading,” 
was  the  answer. 

“ But  just  hold  this  stick,  won’t  you,  while 
I drive  this  pin  through  ?” 

“I  can’tjnow  ; I want  to  finish  this  story,” 
said  I,  emphatically  ; and  my  little  brother 
turned  away,  with  a disappointed  look,  in 
search  of  somebody  else  to  assist  him. 

He  was  a bright  boy  of  ten  years,  and  my 
only  brother.  He  had  been  visiting  a young 


friend,  and  had  seen  a windmill,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  home  his  energies  were  all 
employed  in  making  a small  one;  for  he 
was  always  trying  to  make  tops,  wheel- 
barrows, kites,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  such 
as  boys  delight  in . He  had  worked  patiently 
all  the  morning  with  saw  and  jack-knife, 
and  now  it  only  needed  putting  together  to 
complete  it,  and  his  only  sister  had  refused 
to  assist  him,  and  he  had  gone  away  with 
his  young  heart  saddened. 


HOW  TO  BE  MISERABLE. 
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I thought  of  all  this  in  the  fifteen  minutes 
after  he  left  me,  and  my  book  gave  me  no 
] pleasure.  It  was  not  intentional  unkind- 
ness, only  thoughtlessness,  for  I loved  my 
brother,  and  was  genei-ally  kind  to  him- 
still  I had  refused  to  help  him.  I would 
have  gone  after  him,  and  afforded  the  assist- 
ance he  needed,  but  I knew  he  had  found 
some  one  else.  But  I had  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  gladdening  a childish  heart. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  bounding  into 
the  house,  exclaiming,  “ Come,  Mary,  I’ve 
got  it  up  ; just  see  how  it  goes !”  His  tones 
were  joyous,  and  I saw  that  he  had  forgotten 
i my  petulance  ; so  I determined  to  atone  by 
I unusual  kindness.  I went  with  him,  and, 
sure  enough,  on  the  roof  of  the  wood -house 
was  fastened  a miniature  windmill,  and  the 
arms  were  whirling  around  fast  enough  to 
suit  any  boy.  I praised  the  windmill  and 
my  little  brother’s  ingenuity,  and  he  seemed 
happy,  and  entirely  forgetful  of  my  unkind- 
ness ; and  I resolved,  as  I had  many  times 
before,  to  be  always  loving  and  gentle, 
j A few  days  passed  by,  and  the  shadow  of 
a great  sorrow  darkened  our  dwelling.  The 
joyous  laugh  and  noisy  glee  were  hushed, 
and  our  merry  boy  lay  in  a darkened  room, 
'with  anxious  faces  around  him,  his  cheeks 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  unnaturally  bright. 
Sometimes  his  temples  would  moisten,  and 
his  muscles  relax ; and  then  hope  would  j 
come  into  our  hearts,  and  our  eyes  would  j 


fill  with  thankful  tears.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  deceitful  calms  in  his  disease  that  he 
heard  the  noise  of  his  little  wheel,  and  said, 
“I  hear  my  windmill.”  “Does  it  make 
your  head  ache  ?”  I asked.  “ Shall  we  take 
it  down?”  “Oh  no,”  replied  he.  “It 
seems  as  if  I were  out  of  doors,  and  it  makes 
me  feel  better.” 

He  mused  a moment,  and  then  added — 
“ Don’t  you  remember,  Mary,  that  I wanted 
you  to  help  me  fix  it,  and  you  were  reading, 
and  told  me  you  could  not  ? But  it  did 
not  make  any  difference,  for  mamma  helped 
me.” 

Oh,  how  sadly  these  words  fell  upon  my 
ear,  and  what  bitter  memories  they  awakened ! 
How  I repented,  as  I kissed  little  Frank’s 
forehead,  that  I had  ever  spoken  unkindly 
to  him ! Hours  of  sorrow  went  by,  and  we 
watched  his  couch,  hope  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  anguish  deeper,  until,  one 
week  from  the  morning  on  which  he  spoke 
of  his  childish  sports,  wc  closed  the  eyes 
once  so  sparkling,  and  folded  his  hands  over 
his  pulseless  heart.  He  sleeps  now  in  the 
grave,  and  home  is  desolate  ; but  the  little 
windmill,  the  work  of  his  busy  hands,  is 
still  swinging  in  the  breeze,  just  where  he 
placed  it,  upon  the  roof  of  the  old  wood-shed; 
and  every  time  I see  the  tiny  arms  revolving 
I remember  the  lost  little  Frank,  and  I 
remember  also  the  thoughtless,  the  unkind 
words. 


HOW  TO  BE  MISEEABLE. 


“How  to  be  happy”  is  a very  common 
iheading  to  an  article  addressed  to  the  young. 
I have  seen  it  in  the  papers  so  often,  that  I 
should  not  think  of  writing  upon  it.  But  I 
'have  never  seen  anything  in  print  to  tell 
young  people  how  to  be  miserable. 

“How  to  be  miserable  ! Well,  we  don’t 
want  to  be  miserable.” 

Don’t  want  to  be  miserable ! How  so  ? 
Then  why  do  you  take  so  much  pains  to  be 
(miserable  ? I cannot  think  how  a child  or 
a youth  who  is  free  from  care  or  trouble, 
and  full  of  buoyant  spirits,  can  be  misera- 
ble, without  trying  very  hard  to  be  so. 
But  as  I have  seen  a great  many  young 
ipersons  who  not  only  seem  determined  to 
'make  themselves  miserable,  but  everybody 
laround  them  also,  I thought  perhaps  they 
would  thank  me  for  telling  them  how  they 
may  do  it  easier. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  want  to  be  misera- 


I ble,  be  selfish.  Think  all  the  time  of  your- 
self, and  of  your  own  things.  Don’t  care 
about  anybody  else.  Have  no  feeling  for 
any  one  but  yourself.  Never  think  of  en- 
joying the  satisfaction  of  seeing  others 
happy ; but  the  rather,  if  you  see  a sipiling 
face,  be  jealous  lest  another  should  enjoy 
what  you  have  not. 

Be  very  sensitive,  and  take  everything 
that  is  said  to  you  in  playfulness  in  the 
most  serious  manner.  Be  jealous  of  your 
friends,  lest  they  should  not  think  enough 
of  you. 

Be  touchy  and  irritable.  Cultivate  a sour, 
cross,  snappish  disposition.  Never  he  satis- 
fied with  anything,  but  always  be  fretting. 
Pout  at  your  father  and  mother;  get  angry 
with  your  brothers  and  sisters;  or,  if  you 
are  alone,  fret  at  your  books,  or  your  work, 
or  your  play.  If  you  will  do  half  of  these 
things  you  will  become  miserable  enough. 
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EMINENT  FEMALE  BIOGRAPHY. 

ANNA  LiETOTA  BAItBAULD. 


Anna  Ltktitia  Babbauld,  a name  long 
deal-  to  the  admirers  of  genius  and  the 
lovers  of  virtue,  was  the  eldest  child,  and 
only  daughter,  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin, 
Blaster  of  a boys’  school  in  the  village  of 
Rib  worth  Harcourt,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
was  bom  at  that  place  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1743.  In  her  very  earliest  childhood  she 
discovered  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
being  able  to  read  quite  well  at  two  and  a 
half  years  of  age.  Her  education  was  con- 
ducted by  her  father,  and  was  of  a very 
solid  character;  and  though  at  that  day 
there  was  a strong  prejudice  against  im- 
parting to  females  any  tincture  of  classical 
learning,  she  devoted  a portion  of  her  time 
to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  before  she  was 
fifteen  she  had  read  many  authors  in  that 
language  with  pleasure  and  advantage  : nor 
did  she  rest  satisfied  without  gaining  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek. 

In  1758,  when  Miss  Aikin  had  just  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen,  her  father  removed 
from  the  somewhat  obscure  village  of 
Kib  worth,  to  take  charge  of  the  classical 
department  in  the  Dissenting  academy 
at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited.  In  the  cultivated  society 
of  this  place  she  found  most  congenial 
associates ; and  here  for  fifteen  years  she 
passed  probably  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the 
most  brilliant  portion  of  her  existence.  In 
1773  she  was  induced  by  her  brother  to 
collect  the  various  poems  she  had  from  time 
to  time  written,  and  arrange  them  for  publi- 
cation. She  did  so,  and  with  so  much 
favour  were  they  received  by  the  public, 
that  four  editions  were  called  for  within 
that  year.  Her  brother  also  induced  her  to 
join  him  in  forming  a small  volume  of  prose 
pieces,  which  was  published  that  same  year, 
under  the  title  of  “Miscellaneous  Pieces 
in.  Prose,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin.”  These 
likewise  met  with  much  approbation,  and 
have  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  1774  Miss  Aikin  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Rochemond  Barbauld,  a descendant 
from  a family  of  French  Protestants.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Barbauld  opened  a boarding- 
school  for  boys  in  the  village  of  Palgrave, 
in  Suffolk.  The  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
success  which  crowned  this  undertaking  was 
doubtless  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
literary  celebrity  attached  to  the  name  of 


Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  took  part  with  her 
husband  in  the  business  of  instruction.  It 
w;i8  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  class  of 
scholars  that  she  composed  her  “ Hymns  in 
Prose  for  Children.”  “The  business  of 
tuition,  however,”  says  her  biographer, 
Miss  Aikin,  “ to  those  by  whom  it  is  faith- 
fully and  zealously  exercised,  must  ever  be 
fatiguing  beyond  almost,  any  other  occupa- 
tion ; and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  found 
their  health  and  spirits  so  much  impaired 
by  their  exertions  that,  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years,  they  determined  upon  quitting  Pal- 
grave, and  allowing  themselves  an  interval 
of  complete  relaxation  before  they  should 
again  embark  in  any  scheme  of  active  life.” 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  they 
emoarked  for  the  continent,  and,  after 
spending  nearly  a year  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  returned  to  England  in  June,  1786. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld was  elected  pastor  of  a “ Dissenting” 
congregation  in  Hampstead,  where,  for 
several  years,  he  received  a few  lads  as 
his  pupils,  while  Mrs.  Barbauld  gave  in- 
struction to  two  or  three  girls.  But  her 
pen  did  not  long  remain  idle.  In  1790,  and 
in  the  few  subsequent  years,  appeared  her 
“ Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,” 
on  the  rejection  of  his  bill  for  Abolishing 
the  Slave  Trade;  her  “Remarks  on  Mr. 
Gilbert  Wakefield’s  Inquiry  into  the  Ex- 
pediency and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
Worship;”  and  her  “Sins  of  Government, 
Sins  of  the  Nation,”  &c. 

In  1802  Mr.  Barbauld  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  become  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
Newington  Green,  and  quitting  Hampstead, 
they  took  their  abode  in  the  village  of 
Stoke  Newington.  In  1804  she  offered  to 
the  public  “ Selections  from  the  ‘Spectator/ 
‘Tatler,’  ‘Guardian/  and  ‘Freeholder/  with 
a Preliminary  Essay.”  This  Essay  has  ever 
been  considered  a very  fine  piece  of  cri- 
ticism, and  the  most  successful  of  her  efforts 
in  that  department  of  literature.  Hitherto 
Mrs.  Barbauld’s  life  had  been  almost  one 
uninterrupted  course  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. But  she  was  soon  to  experience 
one  of  the  severest  of  all  trials  in  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  who,  after  a most  lingering 
illness,  expired  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1808.  A beautiful  momoir  of  his  character, 
doubtless  from  her  pen,  appeared  shortly 


A BRAVE  GIRL. 


EVERY  FLOW  HAS  ITS  EBB. 


after  in  the  “ Monthly  Repository  of  The- 
ology and  General  Literature;”  and  in  her 
poem  of  “ Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven  ” 
she  touchingly  alludes  to 
«« That  sad  death  whence  most  affection  bleeds.” 

Mrs.  Barbauld  published  but  little  after 
this : a gentle  and  scarcely  perceptible 
decline  was  now  sloping  for  herself  the 
passage  to  the  tomb ; and  on  the  morning 
of  March  9th,  1825,  after  a few  days’  illness, 
she  expired,  without  a struggle,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

To  claim  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of 
purity  and  elevation  of  mind  might  well 
appear  superfluous.  She  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  eminent  female  writers  which 
England  has  produced ; and  both  in  prose 
and  poetry  she  takes  the  highest  rank.  Her 
prose  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  alike  cal- 
culated to  engage  the  most  common  and  the 
most  elevated  understanding.  Her  hymns 
are  among  the  best  sacred  lyrics  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  has  been  justly  said  of  her  that 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that 
breathes  throughherworkspervadedherlife.” 

HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

0 thon,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye ! 

Ob  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow. 

Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 

Can  e’er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  unaltered  brow. 

Oh  come,  in  simple  vest  arrayed, 

With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displayed, 

To  bless  my  longing  sight; 

Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace. 

Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 


No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 

Oh  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 

Where,  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky. 

Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell— 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest, 

And  Innocenee  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye ; 

And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years. 

Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 
A vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 

And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek, 

Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 
To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A tyrant  master’s  wanton  rage 
With  settled  smiles  to  meet; 

Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 

He  bowed  bis  meek  submitted  head. 

And  kissed  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  0 nymph  retired  and  coy ! 

In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 
To  tell  thy  tender  tale  ? 

The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 

Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

Oh  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 
1 best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  ? 

When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 

Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day; 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath, 

Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  every  storm  is  laid; 

If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 

Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


A BRAVE  GIRL. 


During  the  seven  years’  war,  the  exertions 
of  the  Prussians  at  6ome  critical  periods  to 
support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  enter- 
prising monarch  were  of  a nature  truly 
astonishing  ; but  they  were  far  outdone  by 
the  public  sacrifices  which  were  voluntarily 
made  by  individuals  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
the  French  in  1813. 

An  anecdote  of  a Silesian  girl  is  recorded, 
which  serves  in  a striking  manner  to  show 
the  general  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
country.  "Whilst  her  neighbours  and  family 
were  contributing  in  different  ways  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  she  was  for  some  time 
in  the  greatest  distress  at  her  inability  to 
manifest  her  patriotism,  as  she  possessed 


nothing  which  she" could  dispose  of  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  the  idea  struck  her  that 
her  hair,  which  was  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
pride  of  her  parents,  might  be  of  some  value ; 
and  she  accordingly  set  off  one  morning 
rivately  for  Breslau,  and  disposed  of  her 
cautiful  tresses  for  a couple  of  dollars. 
The  hairdresser,  however,  with  whom  she 
j had  negotiated  the  bargain,  being  touched 
with  thS  girl’s  conduct,  reserved  his  pur- 
chase for  the  manufacture  of  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments ; and,  as  the  story  became 
public,  he  in  the  end  sold  so  many  that  he 
I was  enabled,  by  this  maiden’s  locks  alone, 
J to  subscribe  a hundred  dollars  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state. 
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USEFULNESS. 


To  feel  that  we  are  usefully  employed — 
that  the  occupation  in  which  we  are  engaged 
will  be  profitable  eitherto  ourselves  or  others 
— is  often,  though  it  may  cost  us  some  labour, 
productive  of  more  real  pleasure  than  we 
derive  from  the  pursuit  of  mere  amusement. 
In  middling  life  the  occasions  for  useful 
female  avocations  are  frequent ; in  high  life 
we  may  presume  that,  if  they  ever  occur  at 
all,  it  is  very  seldom;  and  it  were  hardly 
going  too  far  to  attribute  to  this  circum- 
stance much  of  the  ennui  complained  of  in 
aristocratic  circles. 

To  the  female  of  small  fortune,  surrounded 
by  petty  domestic  cares,  which  often  fatigue 
and  annoy  her,  it  may  seem  very  enviable, 
very  delightful,  to  have  no  business  in  life 
but  to  kill  time  in  any  way  most  agreeable 
to  her  fancy,  especially  if  she  be  a woman  of 
refined  taste  and  cultivated  talents.  Never- 
theless I conceive  such  a notion  to  be 
founded  in  error.  Even  those  accomplish- 
ments which  she  thinks  would  afford  her, 
under  more  propitious  circumstances,  un- 
tiring delight,  are  productive  of  more  gratifi- 
cation to  her  from  being  interrupted  by  the 
housewifery  avocations  she  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  “Duty  well  done  is  fame  well 
named;”  it  is  also  pleasure  well  earned. 
There  is  pure  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that 
we  have  well  performed  any  requisite  task ; 
that  we  have,  by  skill  and  economy,  turned 
limited  resources  to  the  best  account ; that 
our  individual  labour  has  contributed  to  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  those  we  love.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  pleasure  arising 
from  such  a reflection  is  ample  compensation, 
e ven  where  the  circumstances  are  very  humble 
indeed,  for  the  unattainable  brilliancies  of 
high  life.  I can  conceive  no  malady  to 
be  more  insupportable  than  ennui.  Now, 
could  we  obtain  a candid  statement  from 
fashionable  physicians  relative  to  their  fine- 
lady  patients,  I fancy  we  should  find  that 
ennui  is  the  disease  from  which  nine-tenths 
of  them  are  suffering. 

The  habits  of  children  prove  that  occupa- 
tion is  a necessity  with  most  of  them.  They 
love  to  be  busy  even  about  nothing,  still  more 
to  be  usefully  employed.  With  some  children 
it  is  a strongly  developed  physical  necessity, 
and  if  not  turned  to  good  account  will  be  pro- 
ductive  of  positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old 
adage  that  “idleness  is  the  mother  of  mis- 
chief.” 

Children  should  be  encouraged,  or,  if 


indolently  disinclined  to  it,  should  be  dis- 
ciplined into  performing  for  themselves 
every  little  ofiice  relative  to  the  toilet  which 
they  are  capable  of  performing.  They 
should  also  keep  their  own  clothes  and  other 
possessions  in  neat  order,  and  fetch  for  them- 
selves whatever  they  want ; in  short,  they 
should  learn  to  be  as  independent  of  the 
services  of  others  as  possible,  fitting  them 
alike  to  make  a good  use  of  prosperity,  and 
to  meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of  fortune 
that  may  befall  them.  I know  of  no  rank, 
however  exalted,  in  which  such  a system 
would  not  prove  beneficial. 

Louis  Philippe  is  said,  upon  good  authority, 
to  have  alluded  with  noble  simplicity  to  his 
practical  experience  of  the  humble  offices  im- 
posed upon  him  by  a lowly  and  straitened 
condition,  while  familiarly  conversing  with 
an  Englishman  of  political  eminence.  “Do 
you  know,”  said  he,  “ why  I am,  perhaps, 
the  man  best  qualified  to  wear  a crown  of 
all  who  now  reign  in  Europe  ? ” This  ques- 
tion, seemingty  so  vain-glorious,  was  a per- 
plexing one  to  answer ; but  his  Majesty  re- 
lieved his  guest  from  the  difficulty  by  adding, 
“ Kings,  you  know,  have  not  the  easy  situa- 
tions they  once  had,  Now,  no  one  can  be  so 
prepared  for  any  fortune  that  may  betide  as 
myself ; for  I am  the  only  man  amongst  them, 
I presume,  that  has  brushed  his  own  boots, 
and  could  do  it  again  if  necessary.” 

It  were  wholly  superfluous  to  remark  of  a 
monarch  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  characters  of  the  age,  that  the 
menial  act  to  which  his  necessities  compelled 
him,  and  to  which  none  but  a truly  great 
man  would  choose  to  revert,  in  no  respect 
unfitted  him  for  the  exalted  station  he  after- 
wards filled. 

The  history  of  conventional  helplessness 
would  be  almost  as  curious  as  the  history  of 
ostentation ; tracing  it,  as  we  might  do, 
through  all  its  gradations  and  variations, 
from  the  barbaric  courts  of  the  Asiatic  and 
African  despots,  where  to  be  borne  on  men’s 
shoulders,  fed  like  an  infant,  and  lulled  by 
the  exertions  of  slaves  into  hrute  lethargy, 
is  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  kingly 
dignity,  to  the  more  refined,  but  scarcely 
more  rational  etiquette  of  some  of  the  royal 
palaces  of  civilized  Europe  during  the  past 
and  present  centuries.  But  we  need  not  re- 
strict our  observations  to  royal  palaces ; we 
might  carry  our  investigation  into  the  bou- 
doir and  the  drawing-room  of  the  modern 
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fine  lady  of  fashion ; nay,  into  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  modern  fine  gentleman  also; 
and  there  we  should  probably  find  personal 
helplessness,  instead  of  being  considered,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a matter  of  humiliation, 
viewed  as  a distinctive  mark  and  privilege 
of  high  caste.  However  weak  in  themselves, 
these  privileged  individuals  fancy  that  they 
are  strong  in  the  strength  of  others ; and  the 
more  they  can  multiply  their  hired  attend- 
ants, and  the  more  skill  and  ability  those 
hired  attendants  display  in  their  vocation, 
the  more  apparent  do  their  employers  conceive 
their  own  superiority  and  consequence  to  be. 


The  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  with 
whom  helplessness  is  involuntary  and  a mis- 
fortune, may  be  allowed  the  comforts  of  per- 
sonal attendants.  Affliction  and  the  inevi- 
table decay  of  nature  render  them  dependent 
upon  the  good  offices  of  others.  Their  case 
is  pitiable,  not  reprehensible ; but  when  the 
young  and  the  healthy,  through  sheer  pride 
or  indolence,  voluntarily  reduce  themselves 
to  the  condition  of  physical  imbecility,  and 
call  upon  their  fellow  creatures  to  assist  them 
in  putting  on  their  clothes,  such  wilful  help- 
lessness excites  the  indignation  of  the  right- 
minded. 


TO  PURIFY  THE  AIR 

The  best  method  of  effecting  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  consider  the  influence  which 
heat  exercises  on  the  atmosphere.  Air  is 
expanded  and  rendered  specifically  lighter 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  Hence,  in  every  room  heated 
above  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  is  a continual  current  of  air  in  circula- 
tion. The  hot  air  in  chimneys  ascends  and 
creates  a draught  towards  the  fire-place, 
whilst  the  hot  air  in  churches,  theatres,  and 
other  buildings  passes  through  the  gratings 
in  their  ceilings,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  flow  of  cold  fresh  air  through  the  win- 
dows and  doorways  in  the  lower  parts  of 
these  buildings. 

The  following  simple  experiment  can  be 
easily  performed,  and  is  highly  instructive  : 
Take  a lamp  or  candle,  and  hold  it  to  the 
top  of  the  doorway  of  a crowded  apartment, 
or  of  a room  in  which  there  is  fire ; the 
hot  air  will  be  found  escaping  out  of  the 
room  at  the  top  of  the  doorway,  as  will  be 
indicated  by  the  outward  direction  of  the 
flame.  If  the  lamp  be  placed  on  the  floor,  the 
cold  air  will  be  found  to  be  coming  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  doorway.  If  now  the  lamp  be 
gradually  raised  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
the  flame,  at  first  inflected  inwardly,  will  be 
seen  gradually  to  become  vertical  as  the 
lamp  approaches  the  middle  of  the  doorway, 
and  finally  it  will  be  again  blown  outwardly 
when  the  lamp  reaches  its  summit.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  doorway  the  temperature  of  the  air 


OF  AN  APARTMENT. 

is  uniform  ; hence  there  is  uo  current  either 
in  or  out  of  the  apartment.  The  whole  ex- 
periment is  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  proves  that  a fire  is  an  excellent 
ventilator.  Hence,  to  ventilate  an  apart- 
ment thoroughly,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
kindle  a good  fire,  and  let  the  air  have  free 
access  through  the  doorway  and  windows ; 
the  fire  will  create  a current  of  fresh  ah-  into 
the  apartment,  and  its  atmosphere  will  be 
thus  kept  continually  changed. 

We  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
those  moving  masses  of  air  called  winds  are 
produced  in  a similar  way.  The  sun  is  the 
great  cause  of  winds  ; its  heat  is  unequally 
diffused  over  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the 
air  becomes  consequently  heated  in  one 
part  to  a greater  degree  than  in  another. 
The  hot  air  rises,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  flow  of  the  colder  air  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  When  the  vacuum  thus 
created  is  sudden,  and  the  flow  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  violent,  the  meeting  of  winds 
from  all  points’of  the  compass  produces  at 
sea  the  phenomena  of  water-spouts,  and  on 
land  whirlwinds,  eaused  by  the  ah  ascend- 
ing by  a spiral  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  a number  of  causes 
which  produce  inequalities  of  temperature 
in  the  atmosphere,  some  of  the  most  obvious 
of  which  are  the  alternation  of  night  and 
day,  and  the  occurrence  of  cloud}  and  un- 
doudy  skies.  The  air  must  be  necessarily 
heated  when  illumined  by  the  raysof  the  sun, 
and  cooled  when  those  rays  are  withdrawn. 
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NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable industrial  pursuits 
of  our  country,  both  techni- 


NBEDLE 


POINTING. 


cally  and  locally.  In  a tech- 
nical point  of  view  it  is 
striking  for  the  number  of 
processes  which  every  indivi- 
dual needle  passes  through ; 
while  it  is  not  less  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the 
grouping  of  the  manufacture 
in  and  around  the  town  of 
Redditch,  in  Worcestershire, 
where  it  has  been  calculated 
there  are  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  needles 
made  every  week. 

In  commencing  the  manufacture  of  a 
needle,  soft  steel  wire  of  the  required  thick- 
ness is  first  cut  into  lengths  of  about  five 
inches,  and  these  lengths  being  placed  to- 
gether in  a bundle,  are  bound  together  by 
means  of  iron  rings,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  bundle  and 
rolled  upon  a fiat  iron  surface  until 
the  wires  are  made  perfectly  straight. 
About  a dozen  and  a half  or  two  dozen  of 
these  wires  are  then  taken  by  the  grinder, 
and  together  are  pointed  on  a small  dry 
grindstone.  This,  like  the  dry  grinding  of 
the  Sheffield  cutlers,  is  a very  deleterious 
employment,  towards  the  amelioration  of 


which  the  workmen  render 
very  little  assistance,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves. 

When  the  pointing  is 
finished,  the  wires  are  cut 
into  the  required  lengths, 
and  the  holes  or  eyes  are 
perforated.  This  operation 
is  usually  performed  by 
females.  The  tools  employed 
are  a small  anvil  fixed  on 
the  work-bench,  a hammer, 
a finely-pointed  and  well- 
pibecing.  tempered  steel  punch,  a pair 

of  pliers,  a file,  and  a block  of  lead.  The 
woman  first  slightly  flattens  the  unpointed 
end  by  a stroke  of  the  hammer,  then  makes 
an  indentation  on  one  side  by  means  of  the 
punch  and  hammer;  the  needle  is  then 
taken  from  off  the  anvil,  and  being  placed 
with  the  indented  side  downwards  on  the 
block  of  lead,  the  perforation  is  completed 
by  striking  with  the  punch  and  hammer  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  needle.  Holding 
then  the  needles  in  the  pliers,  the  head  is 
somewhat  bent,  and  with  the  file  the  gutter- 
ing is  performed,  which  is  the  forming  of  the 
channel  that  may  be  seen  on  each  side 
where  the  perforation  is  made.  The  head 
is  then  smoothed  by  passing  the  file  over  it. 
Needles  to  which  the  name  drillcd-ajed 
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is  applied  are  perforated  in  the  manner  here 
described,  but  the  additional  process  is  used 
of  smoothing  the  eye  by  means  of  a drill 
after  it  is  perforated. 


For  making  the  eyes  and  gutters  in  large 
needles  machinery  is  employed.  The  wires 


STJUIOniBNlKO. 

used  for  making  these  needles  are  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  the  channels  and  eyes  are 


FOR  A SORE  FOOT. 


formed  in  the  middle,  when  the  two  needles 
thus  made  are  cut  asunder,  and  their  heads 
smoothly  filed. 

These  operations  being  performed  when 
the  steel  wires  are  in  a soft  state,  they  are 
more  or  less  bent,  and  must  be  straightened, 
which  is  done  by  rolling  them  on  one  plate 
of  metal  under  the  weight  of  another.  The 
needles  are  then  placed,  many  thousands 
together,  in  a kind  of  crucible,  and  covered 
over  with  ashes,  when  they  are  put  into  a 
close  furnace  and  exposed  to  a cherry-red 
heat.  When  this  degree  of  heat  has  been 
obtained,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  needles  are  dropped  into  cold  water, 
from  which  they  are  taken  out  and  put  upon 
an  iron  plate  almost  red-hot,  where  they 
are  turned  about  so  as  to  cause  the  heat  to 
apply  equally  to  all,  and  asfastasthe  needles 
become  of  a blue  colour  they  are  removed  as 
being  of  proper  temper.  Such  of  the  needles 
aa  now  appear  crooked  are  straightened  on 
a small  anvil  by  blows  from  a hammer. 


BUBBIIfG. 

The  needles  are  next  ranged  in  parallel 
rows  upon  a coarse  cloth,  which  has  been 
smeared  with  a mixture  of  oil,  soft  soap, 
and  fine  emery  powder.  In  this  cloth  from 
■10,000  to  50,000  needles  are  rolled  up,  and 
several  of  these  rolls  are  placed  together  in  a 
machine  like  a mangle.  The  rolling  to 
which  they  are  here  subjected  is  continued, 
by  means  of  steam  or  water  power,  for  two 
and  sometimes  three  days. 


♦ 
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TWELVE  GOLDEN  MAXIMS  FOR  FAMILIES. 


I.  Health  must  he  regarded. 

This  demands  the  first  attention,  nnd  un- 
ceasing regard.  The  laws  of  health  must 
be  observed,  and  those  wise  and  efficient 
means  must  be  uniformly  employed  by 
which,  in  connection  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, the  health  of  the  various  members  of 
the  family  may  be  secured.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  so  many  families  disregard 
the  laws  of  health  : we  cannot  wonder  that 
illness  so  often  prevails — that  death  so  pre- 
maturely ensues. 

II.  Dducationmustbcearnestlyattcndedto. 

The  mind  must  be  early  cultivated  : acqui- 
sitions, varied  and  important,  must  be  con- 
tinually gained.  The  faculties  must  be 
wisely  and  vigorously  disciplined,  not  only 
from' the  consideration  of  the  happiness 
which  will  be  secured,  and  the  true  respecta- 
bility which  will  be  attained,  but  from  the 
eonviction  that  at  the  present  period  a good 
sound  education  will  be  essential  to  the 
members  of  our  households  in  future  life — 
that  they  will  be  worth  comparatively 
nothing  without  it. 

III.  Amiable  tempers  must  be  cherished. 

The  kindly  dispositions  in  our  families 

are  not  only  desirable,  but  indispensable ; 
there  is  no  domestic  happiness  without  them. 
One  must  be  bland,  courteous,  and  amiable 
to  another.  The  law  of  kindness  must  be 
the  rule— governing,  moulding,  harmonizing 
the  family.  There  must  be  nothing  hard, 
stern,  or  unyielding;  but  mutual  conces- 
sions, mutual  tenderness,  mutual  love. 

IV.  Industrious  habits  must  be  formed . 

Nothing  is  more  essential.  Unless  active 

habits  are  cultivated,  and  cultivated  from 
principle,  no  progress  can  be  made  in  any- 
thing that  is  valuable ; no  respectability, 
intellectual,  social,  or  moral,  can  be  gained  ; 
no  confidence  on  the  part  of  others  can  be 
realized;  no  blessing  from  heaven  can  be 
vouchsafed.  Indolent,  apathetic  families, 
habitually  sluggish,  and  indisposed  to  la- 
bour, are  ignorant,  unhappy,  immoral.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indisputable  fact. 

V.  Mutual  confidence  must  be  reposed. 

There  must  be  no  shyness  of  each  other. 

There  must  be  no  jealousy,  no  undue  cau- 
tion, no  distrust.  If  these  feelings  be  mani- 
fested in  the  family  circle  there  will  be  no 
comfort;  there  will,  be  a canker-worm  at 
the  root  of  domestic  love  and  happiness; 
and  this  want  of  confidence  will  increase 


until  everything  that  is  petulant  and 
malicious  will  be  discovered. 

VI.  A continual  desire  for  domestic  tran- 
quillity must  be  cherished. 

What  can  be  more  desirable  than  peace  in 
our  dwellings — that  peace  which  is  the 
result  of  love — which  springs  from  mutual 
respect  and  foi'bearance — which  is  associ- 
ated with  principle — which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fear  of  God — which  is  iden- 
tified with  filial  and  unwavering  trust  in 
Him  ? A tranquil,  happy  home  is  the  very 
emblem  of  heaven. 

VII.  The  parental  character  must  be 
highly  respected. 

There  will  be  no  domestic  blessing  with- 
out this.  There  will  be  no  true  dignity  in 
the  family  without  this.  There  will  be 
no  real  prosperity  at  home  without  this. 
Parents  must  occupy  their  appropriate  place : 
they  are  the  heads  of  families,  and  they 
must  be  regarded  as  such.  There  must  be 
no  neglect ; no  disrespect  must  be  shown 
them.  There  must  be  no  contempt  of 
their  authority,  no  indisposition  to  render 
obedience.  Children  must  value  and  honour 
their  parents,  else  instead  of  having  a bless- 
ing throughout  life,  they  will  be  sure  to 
have  a curse. 

VIII.  Domestic  order  must  be  maintained. 

Where  there  is  disorder  there  is  no  tran- 
quillity, no  excellence,  no  advancement,  no 
happiness.  Order  in  families  is  essential  to 
their  peace,  elevation,  and  progress.  In 
our  households  everything  should  be  done 
at  the  best  time,  as  well  as  in  the  best 
manner.  There  should  be  rules  to  direct 
and  govern,  from  which  there  should  be  no 
deviation,  unless  necessity  compel.  Dis- 
orderly habits,  a constant  want  of  arrange- 
ment,' will  entail  nothing  but  loss  and 
misery  ; and  as  the  children  grow  up,  these 
habits  will  be  rendered  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, so  that  they  will  become  men  and 
women,  fathers  and  mothers,  without  any 
love  of  rule  or  order. 

IX.  The  love  of  home  must  be  fostered. 

There  is  no  affection,  when  it  is  cherished 

from  an  early  period,  and  from  principle, 
which  is  stronger : and  sure  we  are  that 
there  is  no  feeling  which  is  more  valuable 
and  important.  It  is  connected  with  a 
thousand  endearments ; it  preserves  from  a 
thousand  temptations ; it  is  identified  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  noblest  principles  and 
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purest  emotions ; and  it  is  inseparable  from 
peace  and  happiness.  In  such  a world  as 
ours  home  should  be  the  refuge  from  every 
danger;  the  spot  where  freedom  is  found 
from  every  care  ; the  haven  where  tranquil 
waters  are  met  with  after  the  fiercest 
storm. 

X.  Sympathy  under  domestic  trials  must 
be  expressed. 

There  must  be  no  cold,  no  unfeeling  heart 
displayed.  Family  difficulties  will  occur; 
family  changes  will  be  experienced  ; family 
sorrows  will  be  endured;  family  bereave- 
ments will  be  undergone;  and  in  these 
situations  there  must  be  sympathetic  and 
tender  emotions  cherished.'  The  parents 
must  feel  for  the  children,  and  the  children 
for  the  parents  ; brothers  must  be  hind  and 
compassionate  towards  their  sisters  in  afflic- 
tion ; and  sisters  must  endeavour  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  their  brothers. 
Thus  will  support  be  administered  under 
the  heaviest  pressure,  consolation  be  afforded 
during  painful  illnesses  and  protracted  cala- 
mities, and  the  benediction  of  Heaven  be 
graciously  imparted. 

XI.  Sincere  prayer  must  be  presented  for 
each  other. 

Parents,  in  this  way  especially,  must  re- 
member their  children,  and  children  their 
arents.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  remem- 
rance — the  most  beautiful  expression  of 
love.  There  should  be  in  the  family  circle 


the  elevation  of  the  heart  to  God  for  his 
continual  guidance,  preservation,  and  bless- 
ing. Mutual  prayer  will  cement  mutual 
love — will  alleviate  mutual  sorrows — will 
sweeten  mutual  mercies— will  heighten  and 
purify  mutual  joys.  Where  these  elevated 
feelings  are  not  cultivated  there  is  no  happi- 
ness, no  security. 

XII.  The  family  must  look  forward  to  a 
purer , brighter , nobler  world  than  this — 
a world  where  there  shall  be  no  ignorance 
to  darken,  no  orror  to  mislead,  no  infirmities 
to  lament,  no  enemies  to  assail,  no  cares  to 
harass,  no  sickness  to  endure,  no  changes  to 
experience;  but  where  all  will  be  perfect 
bliss,  unclouded  light,  unspotted  purity, 
immortal  tranquillity  and  joy. 

Members  ot  families,  in  passing  through 
life,  should  make  it  apparent,  by  their  prin- 
ciples, by  their  habits,  by  their  conversa- 
tion, by  their  spirit,  by  their  aim3,  that  they 
rise  above  the  present  transitory  scene  ; and 
that  they  are  intensely  anxious  to  unite 
again  in  that  world  of  peace,  harmony,  and 
love,  where  there  will  be  nothing  to  defile 
or  annoy,  and  where  the  thought  of  separa- 
tion will  be  unknown. 

Families,  and  especially  the  female 
members,  make  the  above  maxims  your 
governing  principles,  and  we  promise  you 
domestic  bliss.  Wherever  you  may  find 
discomfort  abroad,  you  will  be  sure  t.o 
realize  happiness  at  home. 


♦ 
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Tf.mpek  is  a part  of  our  nature  so  closely 
connected  with  our  own  happiness,  and  that 
of  those  around  us,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  it  should  be  well  regulated. 
Some  persons  are  naturally  gifted  with  an 
even  temper,  and  have  it  much  in  their 
power  to  spread  a happy  influence  in  the 
social  and  family  circle.  Many  are  naturally 
irritable ; such  claim  our  sympathy,  having 
much  more  to  contend  with  than  others 
and  should  never  be  purposely  annoyed,  as 
is  sometimes  inconsiderately  done.  ‘ It  is 
quite  possible  for  a person  of  this  description 
to  govern  his  temper,  but  time  must  be  al- 
lowed, much  care  exercised,  and  divine  as- 
sistance sought  and  obtained,  before  it  can 
be  so  kept  in  subjection  that  unexpected 


affronts  do  not  overcome  it.  But  how  often 
do  we  find  some  giving  way  to  an  unchristian 
spirit  when  vexed,  even  among  those  who 
would  not  be  called  bad-tempered.  We  arc 
all  liable  to  meet  with  unpleasant  circum- 
stances, and  it  may  be  from  want  of  thought 
that  we  are  so  easily  overtaken  in  the  fault 
Experience  would  prove  the  benefit  of  pre- 
serving a watchful  spirit  againstthis  tempta- 
tion; the  enemy  onoe  vanquished,  would 
not  the  next  time  appear  so  formidable, 
ihe  wise  king  Solomon  has  given  us  a clear 
judgment  on  this  sul^ect,  when  he  observes, 
He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  tha  n 
the  mighty  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a city.” 
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TOTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 


ELINT  CBC6H1.NG. 


The  pottery  art  appears  to  have  been  prac- 
tised in  the  earliest  ages,  and  undoubtedly 
has  been  known  amongst  the  rudest  nations. 
The  most  ancient  records  allude  to  the  pot- 
ter's wheel;  and  we  have  proof  that  great 
skill  had  been  acquired  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  of  a superior  quality  in  China 
and  Japan  at  a very  remote  date.  The  little 
figures  covered  with  a fine  deep-blue  glaze, 
which  are  deposited  with  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, and  numerous  jars,  some  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
show  that  in  Egypt  likewise  the  art  was 
anciently  practised.  Vestiges  of  considerable 
.Roman  potteries  have  been  discovered  in 
many  parts  of  this  island.  In  newly-dis- 
covered countries  it  has  been  found  that  the 


use  of  earthen  vessels  is  familiar  among  peo- 
ple otherwise  little  acquainted  with  the  aits 
of  civilized  life. 

Although  earthenware  may  be  considered, 
in  a general  term,  applicable  to.  all  utensils 
composed  of  earthen  materials,  it  is  usual  to 
distinguish  such  utensils  more  particularly 
into  three  different  kinds— namely,  Pottery , 
Earthenware , and  Porcelain.  Under  pottery- 

are  classed  the  brown  stoneware,  made  uno 
jugs,  &c.  ; red  pans  and  pots,  porous  ves- 
sels, &c.  Earthenware  consists  of  the  white, 

blue  and  white,  and  yellow  ware,  which  are 
so  extensively  used  in  this  country.  I orce- 
lain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware  as 
being  a semi-vitrified  compound,  in  which 
one  portion  remains  infusible  at  the  greatest 
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heat  to  which  it  can  be  exposed,  while  the 
other  portion  vitrifies  at  a certain  heat,  and 
thus  intimately  combines  with  and  envelopes 
the  infusible  part,  producing  a smooth,  com- 
pact, shining,  and  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, well  known  as  the  characteristics  of 
true  porcelain.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware in  this  country  was  confined  to  a 
few  objects  of  the  coarsest  description ; and, 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  same  century,  the 
porcelain  of  China  was  still  in  common  use 
on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  the  home  ma- 
nufacture being  confined  to  articles  of  the 
commonest  domestic  use.  Earthenware  was 
likewise  largely  imported  from  Holland,  and 
superior  kinds  from  Germany  and  France. 
English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are  now 
not  only  brought  into  general  use  in  this 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
goods,  but  earthenware  is  also  largely  ex- 
ported to  almost  every  part  ef  the  known 


world,  and  even  to  those  countries  where  the 
art  was  previously  prosecuted.  England  is 
entirely  indebted  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  the 
extraordinary  improvement  and  rapid  ex- 
tension of  this  branch  of  industry.  Before 
his  time  our  potteries  produced  only  inferior 
fabrics,  easily  broken  or  injured,  and  totally 
devoid  of  taste  as  to  form  and  ornaments. 
Wedgwood’s  success  was  not  the  resnlt  of 
any  fortunate  discovery  accidentally  made, 
but  was  due  to  patient  investigation  and 
unremitting  efforts.  He  called  upon  a higher 
class  of  men  than  had  usually  been  employed 
in  this  manufacture  to  assist  in  his  labours  ; 
and  in  prosecuting  his  experiments,  he  was 
guided  by  sound  scientific  principles ; and 
signal  success,  which  crowned  his  first  exer- 
tions, only  served  as  an  additional  motive 
for  continuing  his  pursuit.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal inventions  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  his 
table  ware , known  at  present  as  Queen's 
ware.  It  is  characterized  as  a dense  and 
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durable  substance,  covered  with  a brilliant 
glaze,  and  capable  of  bearing  uninjured  sud- 
den alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Mr. 
Wedgwood’s  more  beautiful  inventions  were 
terra  cotta , which  could  bo  made  to  re- 
semble porphyry,  granite,  Egyptian  pebble, 
and  other  beautiful  stones  of  the  silicious  or 
crystalline  kind ; a black  porcelainous  bis- 
cuit, very  much  resembling  basalt  in  its 
properties,  and  therefore  called  basaltes ; a 
white  and  a cane-coloured  porcelain  biscuit, 
both  smooth,  and  of  a wax-like  appearance ; 
and  another  white  porcelainous  biscuit,  dis- 
tinguished as  jasper,  having  in  general  all 
the  properties  of  the  basaltes,  with  a very 
important  addition — the  capability  of  receiv- 
ing through  its  whole  substance,  from  the 
admixture  of  metallic  oxides,  the  same  co- 
lours as  those  oxides  communicate  to  glass 
or  enamel  in  fusion.  This  peculiar  property 
renders  it  applicable  to  the  production  of 
cameos,  and  all  subjects  required  to  be  shown 
in  bas-relief,  as  the  ground  can  be  made  of 
any  colour,  while  the  varied  figures  are  of 
the  purest  white.  Mr.  Wedgwood  likewise 
invented  a porcelain  biscuit,  nearly  as  hard 
as  agate,  which  will  resist  the  action  of  all 
corrosive  substances,  and  is,  consequently, 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  mortars  in  a che- 
mist’s laboratory. 

Since,  then,  porcelain  is  but  a finer  kind 
of  pottery,  the  description  which  we  purpose 
giving  of  its  manufacture,  at  all  events  in  its 
early  stages,  will  comprehend  that  of  both 
kinds  of  ware. 

The  materials  for  earthenware  are  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  cream,  in  which  state 
they  are  called  slip  : this  fluidity  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  perfect  mixture  of  all  the 
ingredients,  and  their  mutual  chemical  ac- 
tion in  the  fire.  The  basis  of  the  composi- 
tion is  a clay  from  the  plastic  clay  forma- 
tions of  Devonshire  or  Dorsetshire,  to  which 
is  added  ground  flint,  which  gives  whiteness 
and  solidity  to  the  goods.  Eor  the  better 
kinds,  a portion  of  china-clay,  or  decomposed 
felspar  from  Cornwall,  is  added,  together 
with  a small  quantity  of  ground  white  gra- 
nite. By  this  means  the  density  of  the  ware 
is  increased,  greater  purity  of  whiteness  is  j 
obtained,  and  also  a degree  of  vitrification 
which  makes  the  ware  sonorous  when  struck . 
The  flints  employed  are  burned  in  a kiln, 
slaked  to  destroy  their  coherence,  and  ground 
to  powder  in  a mill.  The  powder  is  then 
sifted  in  water  until  reduced  to  a fit  state  for 
combination  with  the  other  substances.  The 
clays  are  thrown  into  their  several  vats, 
sunk  in  the  ground,  where  they  are  blended 


with  water  and  sifted  thro  ugh  fine  silk  lawns 
into  other  receptacles,  and  then  diluted  with 
water.  The  mingled  flint  and  clay  in  the 
shape  of  a creamy  fluid  is  then  pumped  into 
a boiler  or  slip-kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
formed  of  large,  flat  fire-bricks,  under  which 
four  or  five  parallel  flues  pass  from  the  fire- 
place to  a high  chimney.  The  water  is  eva- 
porated until  the  boiling  mass  is  brought  to 
a proper  consistency  for  working  ; but  the 
steam  having  given  it  a cellular  and  porous 
texture,  it  requires  to  be  beaten  or  divided 
until  the  air  is  driven  out,  and  a section  of 
the  mass,  when  cut,  is  smooth  and  compact. 

All  the  various  kinds  of  ware,  such  as 
cream  ware , drab  ware , drab  body , brown 
body , Egyptian  black , blue  body,  jasper  body , 
and  turquoise  body,  &c.,  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  proportions  of  clay  and 
flint,  with  small  additions  of  colouring  ma- 
terials. Round  articles  which  may  be  turned 
upon  a lathe  have  their  form  given  upon 
the  thrower’s  wheel,  which  is  a lathe  with 
a vertical  spindle,  having  a small  round 
table  on  the  top,  at  which  the  thrower  sits. 
He  receives  the  clay  prepared  to  the  proper 
size  by  a woman,  and  throws  it  upon  the 
whirling  table  between  his  knees,  which  is 
put  in  motion  by  the  wheel-woman,  whose 
eye  watches  every  motion  of  the  thrower, 
and  regulates  the  velocity  of  the  work  with 
perfect  accuracy.  The  thrower  first  draws 
the  clay  up  into  a pillar,  then  depresses  it 
into  a flat  cake,  until  the  whole  mass  has 
been  drawn  into  a circular  arrangement  of 
all  its  parts.  He  then  opens  the  hollow  of 
the  vessel  with  his  thumbs,  and  continues 
to  draw  out  the  clay,  or  press  it  inwards, 
until  the  destined  shape  is  given  to  it.  It 
is  then  cut  from  the  table  by  a brass  wire, 
and  placed  on  a board,  which,  when  full,  is 
carried  into  a store-room  to  harden. 

When  a number  of  vessels  of  the  same 
size  are  to  be  thrown,  a gauge  is  fixed  so 
that  its  point  just  touches  the  top  edge  of  the 
article  when  it  is  revolving ; this  fixes  both 
the  height  and  diameter  of  all  that  are  male 
in  that  pattern.  . 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  hard- 
i ened  they  are  turned  upon  a lathe  similar 
to  that  used  by  wood-turners.  The  turner 
dexterously  shaves  away  the  clay  to  the  pro- 
per thickness,  and  works  the  mouldings,  &c., 
polishing  the  whole  with  a steel  burnisher. 
He  frequently  ornaments  bowls,  jugs,  &c., 
with  a coating  of  various  coloured  clays, 
which  are  sometimes  blended  with  each 
other  so  as  to  give  a marbled  surface : by 
these  earthy  pigments  he  produces  an  mfi- 
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This  kind  is  called  in,  aud  left  rather  longerthan  the  first  before 
it  is  withdrawn.  The  mould  is  then  put 


nite  variety  of  patterns 
dipped  ware. 

Such  articles  as  require  handles  aud  spouts  into  a stove  to  dry. 
are  then  passed  to  the  handler,  who  makes 
these  appendages  in  plaster  moulds,  and 


TURNING 


sticks  them  to  the 
vessels  with  liquid 
clay.  Plain  handles 
are  pressed  by  a sy- 
r(f  tinge  through  a hole 
of  the  proper  size  and 
form,  and  as  the  clay 
comes  through  in 
long  strings  it  is  cut 
off,  and  bent  into  the 
desired  shape  for  the 
handles.  Thrown 
and  turned  goods 
are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  figures 
in  relief,  which  are 
made  out  of  fiat 
moulds  by  children, 
and  fixed  upon  the 
ware  by  workmen, 
who,  having  care- 
fully  adjusted  each 
j figure  to  its  place, 
run  a little  water 
under  it  with  a 
camel  - hair  pencil, 
which  unites  it  to  the  surface  of  the  pot. 
Goods  of  an  oval  or  angular  shape,  which  can- 
not be  turned,  are  made  by  pressing  clay  into 
plaster  moulds,  which  give  the  outside  form 

to  the  vessels ; this 
is  called  hollow- 
ware  pressing . 
Another  kind  called 
fiat  - ware  press- 
ing., is  performed 
by  giving  the  shape 
to  the  goods  by 
moulds  which  fit 
to  the  inside  of 
the  vessel : plates, 
dishes,  saucers,  cups 
and  hand  - basins, 
are  made  on  this 
principle. 

Casting  is  resorted 
to  when  a mould  is 
so  intricate  as  to  be 
difficult  for  the  workman  to  fill  by  pressing. 
Slip-clay  is  poured  into  the  mould,  which 
rapidly  absorbs  the  water,  and  a coating  of 
clay  is  deposited  upon  the  inside ; the  re- 
maining fluid  is  then  poured  out,  or  drawn 
with  a syringe,  and  a thicker  mixture  is  put 
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When  completed 
by  the  workmen, 
the  goods  are  placed 
on  boards  to  dry, 
before  going  to  the 
biscuit  - oven,  in 
which  they  receive 
the  first  fire.  The 
ware  to  be  thus 
burnt  is  placed  in 
saggars,  made  of 
crucible  clay : in 
shape  they  resem- 
ble hat-boxes,  and 
being  piled  in  co- 
lumns, each  saggar 
covers  the  one  be- 
neath it,  and  pro- 
tects the  goods  from 
the  immediate  con- 
tact of  the  smoke 
and  flame.  When 
the  baking  is  fin- 
ished, and  the  oven 
cooled,  the  doorways 
is  opened,  the  sag- 
gars brought  out,  and  submitted  to  a rigid 
scrutiny  ; all  cracked  and  crooked  pieces  are 
rejected  and  thrown  away.  The  ware  is  now 
called  biscuit , and  in  this  state  goes  to  the 
printer  or  biscuit  painter  to  be  ornamented. 

The  printing  of 
earthenware  is  ef- 
fected by  trans- 
fer papers  from 
engraved  copper 
plates.  Theinkused 
in  printing  is  made 
of  linseed  oil  boiled 
with  litharge,  re- 
sin, balsam  of  sul- 
phur, or  Barbadoes 
tar,  and  is  tinted 
with  any  of  the 
usual  mineral  co- 
lours— blue  being 
the  principal,  and 
formed  of  oxide  of 
cobalt.  The  colour 
having  been  ground  very  fine,  the  printer 
! blends  it  with  his  oil  upon  a hot  stone,  aud 
filling  the  engraved  plate  with  it,  takes  off  the 
impression  by  the  common  rolling-press.  The 
tissue-paper  used  for  this  purpose  is  first 
prepared  with  a solution  of  soap.  As  soon 
as  the  print  is  taken  a girl  cuts  out  the  en- 
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graving  with  scissors,  and  hands  it  to  the 
transferrer,  who  carefully  places  the  print 
upon  the  biscuit  ware,  which  being  absorb- 
ent, holds  it  with  great  tenacity.  The 
transferrer  then  passes  it  to  her  assistant, 
who,  with  the  end  of  a cylinder  of  flannel 
tightly  rolled  and  bound  with  twine,  rubs 
the  print  with  such  force  as  to  work  the  ink 
into  close  contact  with  the  biscuit.  The 
goods,  thus  coated  with  the  paper,  are  then 
put  into  a tub  of  water,  and  the  paper  being 
wiped  off  with  a sponge,  every  minute  point 
of  the  engraving  is  found  accurately  trans- 
ferred to  the  earthenware.  When  dry,  the 
goods  are  packed  close  in  a large  muffle,  or 
kiln,  round  which  a fire  circulates  and  brings 
the  whole  to  a low  red  heat.  By  this  means 
the  oil  is  burned  out  of  the  colour,  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  process  of  glazing 
which  follows.  Some  patterns  are  executed 
in  biscuit  by  painters  who  lay  in  the  colour 
in  gum -water. 

The  biscuit  ware  thus  ornamented  is  car- 
ried to  the  dipper,  who  dips  each  piece  into 
the  tub  containing  the  finely-ground  mixture 


which,  when  melted,  forms  the  glossy  coat- 
ing to  the  ware.  This  glaze  is  blended  in 
water,  which,  being  absorbed  by  the  biscuit, 
leaves  a thin  cover  of  glazing-powder  upon 
the  surface ; a dexterous  shake  of  each  piece 
in  a circular  motion  as  it  emerges  from  the 
fluid  prevents  the  glaze  from  settling  un- 
equally, and  throws  off  all  that  is  superfluous. 
The  material  of  the  glazes  differs  according 
to  the  kind  of  ware  : white-lead  is  a general 
ingredient. 

When  the  goods  have  been  dipped  in  the 
glazing  mixture  they  are  dried,  and  placed 
in  saggars,  which  are  washed  on  the  inside 
with  a compound  of  glaze,  with  lime  and 
clay.  Every  piece  is  carefully  placed,  so  as 
not  to  touch  another ; otherwise,  when  the 
glaze  melts,  they  would  stick  together. 
When  drawn  from  the  oven  the  ware  is 
carried  in  baskets  to  the  glossed  warehouse, 
where  it  is  again  subjected  to  a close  exa- 
mination. 

Porcelain  is  a finer  species  of  pottery,  in 
which  the  ingredients  are  so  selected  that 
they  act  chemically  upon  each  other,  and 
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arc  brought  to  a state  of  vitrification ; the 
fracture  has  a dense  or  greasy  surface,  like 
that  of  a flint  stone,  and  is  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids.  When  the 
porcelain  is  coloured  by  metallic  matter  it 
is  called  stoneware ; jasper  and  some  drab 
ware  are  of  this  description  but  when  it  is 


Hard  china  is  formed  chiefly  of  Kaolin  or 
Cornish  clay,  felspar,  sand,  and  selenite; 
but  soft  china,  which  is  more  frequently 
made  in  England,  has  a different  composi- 
tion. Bones  calcined  and  ground  are  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  English  china, 
combined  with  aluminous  and  silicious 


MAKING. 

earth  in  such  proportions  that  they  will 
vitrify  together.  The  mode  of  mixing  the 
materials,  and  the  general  processes  of  ma- 
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nufacture,  are  nearly  the  same  as  for  earth- 
enware. 

The  decoration  of  china  by  enamel  colours 
and  gold  affords  employment  to  a great  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  attain  great 
excellence  in  their  beautiful  art.  The  colours 
used  are  all  prepared  from  metallic  oxides, 
which  are  ground  with  fluxes,  or  fusible 
glasses  of  various  degrees  of  softness,  suited 
to  the  peculiar  colours  with  which  they  are 
used.  When  painted,  the  goods  are  placed 
in  the  enamel  kiln,  where  the  fluxed  colours 
melt,  and  fasten  to  the  glazed  surface,  form- 
ing coloured  glasses.  The  gold,  which  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  ground 
in  turpentine,  is  afterwards  burnished  with 
steel  burnishers. 

The  term  “porcelain”  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  pour  cent  annkes , it  being  formerly  be- 
lieved that  the  materials  of  porcelain  were  ma- 
tured underground  one  hundred  years.  It  is 
not  known  who  first  discoveredthe  art  of  mak- 
ing porcelain,  nor  is  the  date  recorded  ; but 
the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  China, 
at  King-te-Ching,  at  least  since  a.d.  442, 
and  here  still  the  finest  porcelain  is  made. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Europe  in  1531, 
shortly  after  which  time  it  was  known  in 
England.  It  was  made  at  Dresden  in  1706 ; 
fine  ware  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  1752  ; at 
Bow,  in  1758 ; in  various  other  parts  of 
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England  about  1760  ; and  by  the  ingenious 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  much  improved  the 
British  manufacture,  in  Staffordshire,  1762. 
M.  Boetieher,  who  was  an  apothecary’s  boy, 
in  1700,  first  made  the  fine  porcelain  ware 
known  as  Dresden  china.  Services  of  this 
ware  have  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds 


each.  A costly  service,  each  piece  exqui- 
sitely painted,  with  representations  of  bat- 
tles, the  subjects  all  different,  was  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  1816,  and  is  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land. 

Pottery,  comprising  the  coarsest  and  com- 
monest wares,  involves  the  use  of  clay  only, 
and  requires  much  less  careful  processes 
than  porcelain  or  earthenware. 

The  porcelain  manufacture  has  made  great 
advances  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
Exhibitions  of  manufactures  in  this  country 
have  afforded  room  for  the  honourable  emu- 
lation of  manufacturers  from  different  dis- 
tricts ; while  the  excellence  of  Sevres, 
Dresden,  and  other  foreign  manufactures  of 
porcelain  have  shown  our  native  artists 
what  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  still 
excelled  by  our  neighbours.  The  produc- 
tion of  statuettes  in  biscuit  and  Parian  has 
lately  reached  a high  degree  of  beauty, 
especially  in  those  specimens  which,  under 
the  name  of  art  manufactures,  have  called 
forth  the  inventive  skill  of  Bell,  Marshall, 
and  other  sculptors,  and  the  practical  skill  of 
Minton,  Copeland,  and  other  distinguished 
manufacturers.  Slabs  of  highly-decorated 
porcelain  are  now  much  used  in  fire-places, 
and  in  many  forms  of  house-decoration. 
The  mode  of  pressing  dry  porcelain  powder 
into  various  forms  has  given  rise  to  many  new 


FIXING  HANDLES. 

productions.  Button  manufacture,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  combination  of  parti-coloured 
clays,  have  enabled  manufacturers  to  imitate 
many  of  the  pavements  and  floors  of  the 
Romans  called  tessellated  floors. 

In  respect  to  the  commerce  in  these  arti- 
cles, it  is  the  plain,  neat,  well-made,  and 
well-glazed  earthenware  for  which  the 
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greatest  demand  exists  in  foreign  countries ; 
for  nowhere  are  such  tilings  so  excellently 
produced  as  in  England.  In  1848,  our  ex- 
ports in]  this  branch  of  native  manufactures 
were  58,286,076  pieces  ; in  1849  they  were 
61,528,196  ; in  1850  they  reached  76,952,735 
pieces.  Two-thirds  of  these  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  more  costly  porcelain 
and  the  rough  stoneware  were  not  so  largely 
exported  as  the  earthenware.  Since  the 
above  period  the  exports  have  greatly  in  • 1 
creased. 

The  cuts  attached  to  this  article  will  give 
our  readers  a good  idea  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  without  any  more  special  re-  j 
ference  to  them : an  hour  or  two  spent  at  a 
pottery  establishment  would  do  more  to 
explain  these  processes  than  the  perusal  of 
the  most  elaborate  description,  however  well 
assisted  by  pictorial  illustrations. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  making  of 
buttons  out  of  porcelain ; this  process,  which 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Prosser  in  1840,  is ; 
thus  described  in  “ Knight’s  Cyclopmdia  of 
Industry:” — 

“Clay,  clayey  earths,  or  clay  combined 
with  a small  portion  of  flint  or  felspar  to 
give  it  hardness,  is  thoroughly  dried,  and 
ground  to  a fine  powder.  The  powder  is 
passed  through  a fine  sieve,  having  about 
2,000  perforations  to  a square  inch  ; all  par- 
ticles too  large  to  pass  through  the  perfora-  I 
tions  being  rejected.  For  some  coarser  j 
purposes  a coarser  sieve  may  be  used.  But- 
tons and  other  small  articles  are  made  of 
this  powder  by  dies,  or  moulds,  and  a fly- 
press.  The  fly-press  is  firmly  secured  to  a 
strong  bed  or  frame,  and  a die,  carrying  on 
its  under  face  the  form  in  reverse  (i.e.,  hoi-  | 
low  instead  of  relief)  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  top  of  [the  button,  is  screwed  to  the 
follower  of  the  press.  A second  tool  or  die, 
of  a kind  of  T shape,  with  an  impress  of  the 
hack  of  the  button,  fits  loosely  into  a corre- 
sponding recess  in  the  bolster.  Below  the 
press  there  is  a treadle,  supported  on  a ful- 
crum near  its  centre,  from  one  end  of  which 
a rod  passes  up  through  a small  hole  in  the 
holster  to  the  lower  die  or  tool.  The  hollow  ! 
or  recess  in  the  bolster  on  which  this  tool 
rises  and  falls  is  of  such  a depth  as  to  be  an 
exact  measure  of  the  quantity  of  powder 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a button. 
The  hollow  in  this  mould  being  filled  with 
powder,  and  the  powder  squared  off  to  an 
exact  level  with  the  top  of  the  mould,  such 
power  is  applied  to  the  press  as  will  bring 
down  the  tool  with  a force  of  about  200  lbs.  1 


on  the  square  inch  upon  the  powder  lying 
in  the  mould.  The  powder  is  by  this  means 
compressed  into  a very  dense,  hard,  and 
durable  substance,  having  on  its  surface  the 
device  imparted  to  it  by  the  die.  If  the 
button  i6  to  have  a metallic  shank  attached 
to  it,  a recess  is  formed  at  the  back  of  the 
button  for  its  reception,  by  a corresponding 
projection  on  the  face  of  the  lower  die.  If 
the  button  is  to  have  holes,  similar  to  a 
brace  button,  the  dies  must  have  such  pro- 
jections as  will  form  these  holes  while  the 
powder  is  being  pressed  into  the  mould.” 

We  learn  from  the  above  authority  that, 
in  the  .course  of  a year  or  two  after  this 
patent  was  obtained,  no  less  than  5,600  gross 
of  these  buttons  were  made  weekly  at  Min- 
ton’s Porcelain  Works,  in  Staffordshire ; and 
further,  that  “the  Yicomte  de  Serconne 
took  out  a patent  in  1850  for  a mode  of 
making  buttons  which  have  a crystalline 
appearance.  They  are  made  of  felspar, 
basalt,  lava,  pumice,  granite,  or  flint.  These 
minerals,  or  the  one  adopted,  are  reduced  to 
powder,  and  made  into  a paste  with  salt 
and  flour;  the  paste  is  pressed  into  a mould, 
of  which  the  upper  and  under  parts  give  the 
device  to  the  button;  and,  by  subsequent 
modes  of  treating  the  surface,  the  button 
assumes  either  a transparency  or  an  agatc- 
like  opacity.” 

Door-plates  and  handles,  and  other  orna- 
mental fittings  of  our  houses,  of  a somewhat 
similar  make,  have  recently  been  introduced, 
and  are  admirable  alike  for  their  cleanliness 
and  elegance.  In  tiles  for  tessellated  floors , 
again,  we  have  another  important  branch  of 
porcelain  manufacture,  which  is  also  of  re- 
cent introduetion.  The  Romans  used  for 
their  costly  inlaid  floors  tesserae , or  small 
cubes  of  coloured  marbles.  Mr.  Prosser 
formed  his  compressing  porcelain  powder 
into  moulds  with  great  force  in  the  manner 
above  described.  The  tesserae  may  be  of  any 
colour,  and  of  any  definite  form.  In  the 
formation  of  the  floor  or  pavement  with  such 
tessera;,  the  pieces  are  first  put  together  in 
their  proper  order,  placed  downwards  on  a 
smooth  surface,  and,  as  soon  as  a sufficient 
portion  of  the  design  is  finished,  it  is  backed 
with  tine  Roman  cement,  which  is  worked 
in  to  fill  the  crevices  between  the  tessera. 
The  pavement  is  thus  formed  of  smooth  flat 
slabs  of  convenient  size,  which  are  laid 
down  on  any  properly -prepared  foundation. 

Many  instances  of  the  application  of 
porcelain  slabs  and  tiles  to  purposes  of  do- 
mestic ornament  and  utility  will  occur  to 
our  readers,  besides  those  which  we  have 
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mentioned,  and  convince  them  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  this  branch  of 
out  national  manufactures.  We  have 
dwelt  in  these  articles  more  on  [the  useful 
than  the  ornamental  part  of  our  subject, 
as  accords  best  with  the  character  of  our 
volume. 

McCulloch,  in  his  “ Statistical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  British  Empire,” 
says  : — “ Certain  descriptions  of  earthen- 
ware are  produced  in  a considerable  quantity, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  at  Lambeth,  and 
the  same  and  other  descriptions  in  other 
countries.  Chinaware  is  made  at  Worcester, 
Derby,  Colebrook  Dale,  Kotherham,  &c.  It 
is  estimated  that  ,the  value  of  the  various 
sorts  of  earthenware  'produced  at  the  Pot- 
teries may  amount  to  about  £1,700,000  or 
£1,800,000  a year ; and  that  the  earthen- 
ware produced  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  may  amount  to 
about  £850,000  more;  making  the  whole 
value  of  the  manufacture  £2,550,000  or 
£2,650,000.  The  consumption  of  gold  for 
gilding,  &c.,  at  the  Potteries  is  about  £700 
a week,  and  of  coal  about  9,000  tons  a 
week.” 

The  finer  sorts  of  clay  used  in  the  Pot- 
teries are  principally  brought  from  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  from  Devon- 
shire; steatites,  or  soap-stone,  is  brought 
from  [Cornwall ; large  quantities  of  flints 
from  Kent,  and  some  from  Wales,  Ireland, 
&c.  The  railways  and  canals  by  which  Staf- 
fordshire is  intersected,  and  which  unite  the 
Potteries  with  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  manufacture,  and  for  the  easy  distribu- 


tion ot  the  wares  to  all  the  great  markets  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  cheapness,  excellent 
cream  and  blue-coloured  stoneware  is  now 
found  in  every  cottage ; and  it  has  every- 
where superseded,  not  only  the  old,  ill- 
glazed,  clumsy  delft-ware,  but  also  pewter 
plates,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wooden 
dishes  that  were  formerly  used  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  dairy.  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate 
the  influence  of  this  change  in  diff  using  a 
taste  for  cleanliness,  and  for  increased  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  nor  have  its  advan- 
tages been  confined  to  this  country.  It  is 
now  widely  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
world ; the  annual  value  of  the  exported 
articles  being  nearly  a million.  For- 
merly, as  we  have  seen,  we  imported  large 
quantities  of  stoneware  from  France,  and  at 
a previous  period  from  the  Dutch  potteries 
at  Delft;  but  the  produce  of  our  own  Pot- 
teries is  now  everywhere  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  M. 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  when  noticing  the 
English  earthenware,  observes,  “Its  excel- 
lent workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses  of  sustaining  the 
action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze,  impenetrable  to 
acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have 
given  rise  to  a commerce  so  active  and  uni- 
versal, that  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  St. 
Petersburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  South  of  France,  one  is  served 
at  every  inn  on  English  ware ; Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and 
vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  theEastlndies, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.” 
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HOW  TO  CLEAN 

“Well,  Jane,”  said  her  mistress,  “I  am 
glad  to  see  you  have  conquered  the  diffi- 
culty of  lighting  the  fires.  Now,  I think 
it  adds  very  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  a fire-place  that  the  stove,  fire- 
irons,  and  fender  should  all  be  bright  and 
clean.  I will  now,  as  I promised,  teach 
you  how  to  make  them  so. 

“In  the  first  place,  be  careful  that  when 
you  are  cleaning  one  thing  you  do  not  dirty 
others.  Let  there  be  no  black  finger-marks 
left  upon  the  paint  or  paper  near,  and  no 
brushing  beyond  the  stove  : mind  that  the 
wood-work  is  not  touched.  To  prevent 
this,  here  is  a thin  strip  of  wood,  which  you 
may  hold  against  the  paint  with  one  hand 
while  you  brush  with  the  other. 

“To  prevent  injury  to  the  rug,  roll  that 
up,  and  put  it  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  lay 
in  its  place  this  piece  of  old  carpet;  and 
mind  tnat  your  brushes  and  black-lead,  as 
well  as  the  fender  and  tire-irons,  are  set 
upon  this,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  room,  as 
they  are  very  likely  to  leave  dirty  marks. 

“Now  to  begin  the  stove:  moisten  some 
black-lead  with  a little  stale  beer,  if  there 
is  any ; if  not,  water  will  do.  Then  with 
the  small  round  blacking-brush  put  the 
lead  over  every  part  that  is  to  be  blacked. 
Be  careful  not  to  black  over  the  bright  steel 
ornaments.  In  many  stoves  the  ornaments 
are  made  to  slip  in  and  out,  and  then  it  is 
better  to  remove  them  before  using  the 
black-lead. 

“ When  the  black-lead  is  dried  on  the 
stove  use  the  polishing  brush  briskly  until 
it  shines  in  every  part;  where  the  larger 
part  of  the  brush  cannot  go,  use  the  biistles 
at  the  end  of  the  brush.  Do  not  knock  the 
wooden  part  of  the  brush  against  the  fire- 
place. When  there  is  plaster,  or  mortar,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  you  will  knock  it 
into  holes,  beside  that  it  makes  a needless 
and  unpleasant  noise. 

“ The  fender  and  fire-irons  you  may 
oarry  into  the  kitchen  to  clean.  Black  the 
ends  of  the  fire-irons,  and  polish  them  the 
same  as  the  stove.  I will  give  you  a mix- 


A FIRE-PLACE. 

ture  for  cleaning  the  bright  parts  of  them . 
It  is  made  of  rotten- stone  and  sweet  oil ; 
but  this  need  not  often  be  used,  as  frequent 
rubbing  with  a soft  leather  will  keep  them 
bright  for  a long  time. 

“If  you  ever  see  a spot  that  will  not 
move  with  this  mixture,  you  must  use  a 
little  scouring-paper.  But  remember  it  is 
better,  by  a quick  every-day  rub,  to  keep  all 
these  things  bright,  than  to  have  to  work 
hard  to  make  them  bright  after  they  have 
been  suffered  to  rust. 

“ Now,  Jane,  I think  you  will  be  able  to 
clean  these  grates  nicely.” 

Jane  thanked  her  mistress,  and  said  she 
thought  she  should. 

“You  can  read  writing,  Jane,  can  you 
not  ?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  I can  very  well.” 

“ Then  I will  write  out  for  you  some 
further  directions  about  fire-grates,  which 
I shall  expect  you  to  attend  to  as  occasion 
occurs. 

“At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the 
bright  bars'  are  taken  from  the  stove,  they 
should  be  well  rubbed  until  they  are  quite 
dry  and  almost  warm ; then  greased  in 
every  part  with  mutton  fat,  and  tied  securely 
in  brown  paper,  and  put  away  in  a dry 
place.  When  they  are  again  wanted  for 
use,  the  grease  must  be  rubbed  off  with  a 
rough  dry  cloth,  and  rotten-stone  and  oil 
used  to  polish  them.  The  same  should  be 
done  by  the  bright  ornaments  of  the  grate, 
if  a room  should  be  out  of  use  any  length  of 
time. 

“When  a grate  is  damp  or  difficult  to 
shine,  mix  the  black-lead  with  a little  spirits 
of  turpentine  instead  of  water. 

“ When  a grate  is  pretty  clean,  and  only 
wants  a little  more  polishing,  a dust  of  the 
dry  lead  shaken  on,  and  brushed  with  the 
shining  brush,  will  serve  the  purpose, 

“ A convenient  mixture  to  keep  made  for 
kitchen  grates  is : — One  pint  of  small  beer, 
a quarter-pound  of  black-lead,  and  an  ounce 
of  soft  soap,  smoothly  mixed,  and  boiled  for 
a few  minutes.” 
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OF  ALL  FLATTERERS  SELF-LOVE  IS  THE  GREATEST. 

FLOWERS  OF  AFFECTION. 


We’ve  loved,  we’ve  loved  each  other, 
From  childhood  until  now, 

Though  we  in  truth  have  never, 
Exchanged  a lover's  vow. 

In  childhood’s  happy  moments 
We  lived,  we  lov’d  too  well. 

To  think  that  time  or  changes, 

Could  break  the  golden  spell. 

And  when  at  length  we  parted. 

Yet  could  we  not  forget, 

For  the  mystic  spell  still  bound  us 
Which  binds  our  spirits  yet. 


And  we  have  learnt  the  lesson. 
We  could  not  know  before  • 
Two  hearts  once  loving  fondly. 
Love  once,  and  ever  more.*  * 

For  if  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Has  never  given  in  vain, 

The  simplest  of  those  blossoms, 
That  tremble  o’er  the  plain, 
How  much  more  has  he  planted 
Some  blessing  to  impart; 

The  flowers  of  affection, 

In  the  garden  of  the  heart. 


THE  BUTTERI 

The  introduction  of  vivaria  into  the  parlour 
and  the  drawing-room  has  added  very  greatly 
to  the  intellectual  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
of  the  home  circle,  and  tended  to  increase 
and  intensify  the  love  of  nature  and  of  natu- 
ral history  which  must  be  felt  by  all  thought- 
ful and  cultivated  women.  In  the  cage  and 
the  aviary  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  beautiful  feathered  songsters,  act- 
ing out  their  little  drama  of  life,  if  not  in  so 
unrestrained  and  joyous  a manner  as  in  their 
native  woodlands,  yet  sufficiently  so  for  us 
to  enter  into  their  pleasures,  and  understand 
their  habits.  The  aquarium  opened  to  us  a 
new  world  ; unfolded  wonders  and  beauties 
of  which  we  had  no  conception  at  all,  or  only 
a very  faint  one ; it  brought  home  to  us  the 
marvels  of  the  deep ; and  gave  to  our  view 
sparry  cells  and  grottos  submarine,  with 
their  profuse  vegetation  and  “wondrous 
shapes,  and  manifold  as  wondrous,”  of  animal 
existence,  for  study  and  delight.  The  river- 
bed and  the  deep  sea-bottom  have  alike  given 
up  their  living  tenants,  and  we  behold  them 
as  they  are  in  their  native  waters,  living  and 
loving,  fighting  and  feasting,  as  their  natu- 
ral wants  and  instincts  direct : — 

“ Richly  adorned  and  curiously  spread. 

With  adaptations  and  resources  meet, 

For  all  requirements  of  their  complex  natures.” 

Then,  too,  we  have,  with  other  “ adornments 
for  our  homes  of  taste,”  the  Wardian  case, 
wherein  the  delicate  feathery  ferns  grow  and 
flourish  under  our  very  eyes,  looking  as  fresh 
and  green  as  in  the  sylvan  recesses,  sunny 
slopes,  and  bosky  dells  wherefrom  they  have 
been  transplanted,  to  gladden  eyes  with  some 
of  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature.  All  gor- 
geous tropical  plants,  too,  we  have,  loading 
the  air  around  us  with  delicious  perfume,  and 
foreign  birds,  whose  plumes  seem  lustrous 


LY  VIVARIUM. 

gems  woven  upon  sunbeams,  which  serve  to 
realize  our  ardent  dreams  of  Eastern  climes, 
and  yield  us  all  the  pleasures  of  foreign  tra- 
vel without  its  dangers  and  annoyances. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  steps  in  Mr. 
Noel  Humphreys,  and  offers  to  unfold  to  us 
the  wonders  of  the  insect  world.  He  has 
constructed  “The  Butterfly  Vivarium,  or 
Insect  House,”  a sort  of  Crystal  Palace  for 
butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  dragon-flies,  and 
other  members  of  the  entomological  division 
of  animated  nature.  The  accompanying  cut 
will  show  what  an  elegant  and  complete  thing 
it  is.  We  append  the  author’s  description. 
After  speaking  of  the  ruder  contrivances  of 
himself  and  other  entomologists  for  keeping 
and  rearing  insects,  he  says : — 

“In  order  to  place  the  continually-occur- 
ring wonders  of  my  rearing  case  in  a condi- 
tion for  their  convenient  observation,  I con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a glass  vivarium,  of  a form 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a fern  case,  but 
with  additions  and  modifications  suited  to  its 
special  purpose.  This  is  a front  view,  and, 
being  intended  for  rearing  aquatic  as  well  as 
land  insects,  a portion  of  the  interior  is  set 
apart  for  a small  reservoir  of  water,  starting 
from  the  front  angle  of  the  case,  and  curving 
backwards  in  the  form  of  a little  bay.  The 
water-tight  separation  forming  this  little 
reservoir  consists  of  a piece  of  sheet  zinc  of 
the  necessary  height.  It  is  soldered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vivarium,  which  is  also  formed 
of  zinc,  and  up  the  front  angles  it  is  equally 
soldered  to  the  zinc  uprights  or  columns.  The 
reservoir  has,  therefore,  its  back  and  sides 
formed  of  zinc,  and  its  front  of  glass,  the 
joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  with  the  zinc 
floor  being  rendered  secure  by  means  of 
cement.  The  semicircular  course  back- 
wards of  the  water  division  is  intended  not 
to  extend  above  half  the  depth  of  the  viva- 
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rium  even  to  its  furthest  point  in  the  centre, 
so  as  to  leave  ample  space  for  the  land  ar- 
rangements, which,  in  the  two  back  angles, 
will  thus  form  a considerable  space.  At  the 
sides  and  back  the  vivarium  is  to  be  of 
zinc,  or  glazed  tiles,  or  slate,  up  to  the  height 
of  the  joint  just  above  the  water-level,  which 
is  shown  in  the  front  view.  And,  at  this 
joint,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part,  or  cover, 
is  intended  to  lift  oft’,  for  the  purpose  of  ge- 
neral cleaning,  ventilating,  Ac.,  at  proper 
opportunities,  when  none  of  the  insects  are 
in  a flying  state.  The  upper  portion  will  be 
made  to  fit  tightly  to  the  lower  by  sinking 
into  a deep  groove  extending  round  the  whole 

t'oint.  At  the  sides  of  the  structure,  joining 
10th  back  and  front  columns,  a broad  strip 
of  perforated  zinc  will  be  attached  for  ven- 
tilation, which  will  form  the  framework  to  a 
glass  door,  affording  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  vivarium,  and  entirely  occupying  the 
rest  of  the  space  above  tbe  solid  zinc  or  tile- 
work,  which  will  reach  up  to  the  joint,  as 
before  stated.  The  lower  part  of  the  glass 
door  will,  therefore,  be  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  land  arrangements,  and  will 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  square  portion  of  the 
frame  from  which  the  roof  springs.  The 
opposite  side  will  be  the  same,  except  that 
the  glass  portion  need  not  be  made  to  open, 
as  another  door  would  scarcely  be  necessary ; 
and  I may  remark  here,  that  the  little  gal- 
lery at  the  crown  of  the  roof  is  also  of  per- 
forated zinc.  The  back  will  be  like  the  front, 
with  the  exception  that  the  frame  will  be 
solid — that  is,  of  zinc  or  slate — up  to  the 
same  height  as  the  water-line  in  front.  A 
variety  of  effect  might  be  indeed  obtained,  if 
desired,  by  making  the  lower  solid  portion  of 
the  frame  ascend  gradually  from  the  water- 
level,  at  the  front  angles,  to  some  four  or  five 
inches  higher  at  the  back,  so  as  to  make  the 
land  rise  all  around  from  the  level  of  the 
water,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  till 
it  reaches  the  top  of  the  solid  portions  of  the 
frame  at  the  sides  and  back  ; taking  care  not 
to  follow  tbe  line  too  arbitrarily,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  the  picturesque,  varying  it  by  a few 
irregular  pieces  of  moss-covered  stone.  Before 
filling  the  watery  portion  of!  the  vivarium,  the 
bed  of  the  little  lake  should  be  varied  by  a 
few  groups  of  tasteful  rockwork,  which  at 
one  or  two  points  might  be  made  to  conceal 
small  shallow  flower-pots,  containing  garden 
mould,  in  which  water  plants  requiring  earth 
may  be  planted,  such  as  the  Vallisneria 
smralis,  or  small  plants  of  Calla  Ethiopica. 
The  other  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  tank  may 
be  covered  with  small  and  pretty  pebbles,  or 


a little  sand,  in  which,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
a sprinkling  of  water-cress  seed  may  be 
strewed,  which,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its 
growth,  will  produce  the  effect  of  a small 
submarine  lawn  or  grass-plot.  But  the  plants 
must  be  taken  out  as  they  begin  to  get  large, 
or  they  would  soon  fill  up  the  tank.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  in  a few  pond  snails  to  act 
as  scavengers,  by  consuming  all  scraps  of  de- 
caying vegetation,  and  to  aid  in  keepiug  the 
water  clean  and  healthy. 

For  arranging  the  land  portion,  a layer  of 
drainers,  full  three  inches  deep,  consisting  of 
small  pieces  of  broken  flower-pots,  brick,  Ac., 
should  be  put  in  before  the  earth  is  added,  in 
order  that  portions  of  the  earth  may  remain 
sufficiently  dry  for  such  plants  and  insects  as 
would  be  injured  by  too  much  moisture. 
The  planting  may  then  commence,  according 
to  the  following  instructions  : — Common 
grasses  may  form  the  staple  of  the  plantation, 
putting  in  a few  nioe,  closely-grown,  turfy 
roots,  and  sowing  grass  seed  between  some  of 
the  smallest  low-growing  kinds.  Other  plants 
rouy  then  be  added,  taking  care  to  select 
those  which  will  thrive  best  in  such  a situa- 
tion, but  not  omitting  a few  of  the  more 
hardy  and  ornamental  ferns.  In  the  earth 
oertain  tin  or  zinc  tubes  are  supposed  to  have 
been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
concealing  small  bottles  of  water,  in  which 
the  stalks  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  re- 
quired for  the  food  of  the  caterpillars  may  be 
plunged,  in  order  to  keep  them  fresh . This 
contrivance  is  very  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
foliage  often  required  for  the  caterpillars  may 
be  of  a kind  that  could  not  be  made  to  grow 
within  the  case — that  of  oak  or  elm  for  ex- 
ample. Pots  with  small  plants  in  flower 
may  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth  of  the  vivarium,  which  have 
been  arranged  for  that  purpose— an  addition 
which  will  not  only  add  beuuty  and  variety 
to  the  general  aapeot  of  the  structure,  but  at 
the  same  time  furnish,  in  the  nectaries  of 
their  blossoms,  food  for  the  butterflies  which 
have  reached  their  perfect  state  during  the 
short  time  that  they  can  be  preserved  in  the 
vivarium.  In  insect  vivaria,  in  which  the 
rearing  of  water  insects  forms  part  of  the 
plan,  the  same  principles  must  be  applied, 
in  order  to  keep  the  water  clear  and  pure,  as 
those  employed  in  fresh-water  aquaria, 
namely,  the  addition  of  water  plants  and 
Alga,  such  as  the  favourite  V allisneria 
spiralis , and  one  or  two  species  of  the  Chora , 
or  some  of  the  Oscillatoria:,  the  curious  spas*- 
modic  movements  of  which  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  These  plants  sorve  to  aerate  the 
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water  according  to  the  principle  first  clearly 
announced  by  Ingenhausa  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  he  stated  that  f‘ plants  immersed 
in  water , when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
emit  an  air  known  as  oxygen .” 

If  we  couple  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  last 
stated  with  that  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen 


by  the  breathing  apparatus  of  animals, 
and  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
vegetation  absorbs,  we  shall  at  once  see 
how  the  balance  of  these  two  great  con- 
stituents of  the  air  is  maintained,  and  the 
whole  rationale  of  aquaria  management  is 
before  us. 
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ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE. 


STEEL  AND  CUTLERY. 


A “ WHEEL”  OB  CUTLEBY  GRINDING  MILL  NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 


Sheffield  has  been  called  “the  Metro- 
polis of  Steel.”  There  it  is  that  the 
gleaming  metal  is  cut  and  fashioned  into 
innumerable  forms,  applicable  to  nearly 
every  conceivable  purpose.  The  usual  ope- 
ration in  manufacturing  steel  is  to  cut 
the  bar  iron  into  certain  lengths,  leaving 
room  in  the  vessels  for  the  expansion  of  the 
metal.  The  closed  vessels  in  which  the  bars 
are  heated  a«i  usually  twelve  feet  in  length, 


and  divided  into  two  pots  or  troughs,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  the  workman  strews  char- 
coal to  the  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  and 
upon  this  he  places,  on  their  flat  sides,  a 
layer  of  bars;  then  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  more  of  charcoal  is  added,  and  upon 
this  he  places  another  layer  of  bars,  and  so 
on  until  the  troughs  are  filled  ; those  are 
then  covered  with  a ferruginous  earth 
coming  from  the  Sheffield  grinding-stones, 
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culled  the  wheel' s-wharf,  to  the  thickness  of 
about  eight  inches.  All  the  apertures  of  the 
furnace  are  closed  with  loose  bricks,  and 
plastered  over  with  fire-clay.  The  fire  is 
then  lighted,  and  in  four  days  and  nights 
the  furnace  is  at  its  full  heat,  at  which  it  is 
kept  for  several  days,  according  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  required.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
test  the  progress  of  the  carbonization,  a hole 
is  left  in  one  of  the  pots  near  the  centre,  and 
three  or  four  bars  are  placed  in  the  furnace 
in  such  a manner  that  the  ends  come  through 
this  opening,  and  after  the  sixth  day  one  is 
pulled  out.  If  the  iron  be  then  not  suffi- 
ciently carbonized,  the  heating  is  con- 
tinued for  two  or  throe  days  longer ; a bar 
is  drawn  every  two  days,  and  when  the  iron 
is  completely  converted,  the  fire  is  heaped 
up  with  small  coal,  and  the  furnace  is  left 
to  burn  out,  and  it  requires  from  this  period 
fourteen  days’  time  to  cool  sufficiently  to 
allow  a person  to  go  in  and  discharge  the 
steel.  A converting  furnace,  as  it  is  called, 
contains  generally  fifteen  tons  of  iron,  and 
there  are  some  large  enough  to  hold  eighteen 
or  twenty  tons.  The  bar  steel,  when  dis- 
charged from  the  furnace,  is  partially  covered 
with  small  round  portions  of  the  metal ; 
and,  from  the  resemblance  of  these  to  blis- 
ters, the  steel  is  called  blistered  steel.  The 
degree  of  conversion  produced  depends  upon 
the  purpose  to  which  the  steel  is  to  be 
applied. 

Bar  steel,  as  it  comes  from  the  converting 
furnace,  is  used  for  various  purposes  with- 
out refining.  Those  parts  which  are  free 
from  flaws  and  blisters  are  broken  out,  and 
hammered  or  rolled  to  the  sizes  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  files,  edge  tools,  table 
knives  and  forks,  coach  springs,  and  a great 
variety  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is 
also  manufactured  by  repeated  heating, 
hammering,  and  welding  into  what  is  called 
shear  steel , which  is  more  homogenous,’ 
tougher,  and  capable  of  receiving  a finer 
edge  than  bar  steel. 

The  cast  steel  is  comparatively  a recent 
invention,  but  it  is  gradually  superseding  the 
use  of  bar  and  shear  steel,  on  account  of  the 
equability  of  its  temper,  and  the  superior 
quality  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  articles 
which  are  made  of  it.  The  process  adopted 
is  that  of  taking  bar  steel,  converted  to  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness,  and  breaking  it 
into  pieces  of  about  a pound  each  ; a crucible 
charged  with  these  is  placed  in  a melting 
furnace  similar  to  those  used  by  brass- 
founders.  The  furnaces  are  20  inches  long 
by  16  indues  wide,  and  8 feet  deep.  The- 


mo6t  intense  heat  is  kept  up  for  two  or  three 
hours,  coke  being  used  as  fuel.  When  the 
furnace  requires  feeding  the  workman  takes 
the  opportunity  of  lifting  the  lid  of  each 
crucible,  and  judging  how  long  the  charge 
of  each  will  bo  before  it  is  completely 
melted.  All  the  crucibles  are  usually  ready 
at  about  the  same  time.  They  are  taken 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  the  liquid  steel  is 
poured  into  ingots  of  the  shape  and  size  re- 
quired. This  is  considered,  we  believe,  the 
most  fearful  process  which  the  British 
manufactures  present,  in  respect  to  the 
fierce  heat  to  which  the  workmen  are  ex- 
posed : the  steel  is  in  a perfectly  liquid  state 
in  the  crucibles,  which,  directly  they  are 
emptied,  are  returned  into  the  furnace,  and 
again  charged.  After  three  times  using  in 
this  way  they  are  rejected,  and  new  ones 
are  substituted.  The  ingots  are  taken  to  the 
forge  tilt  or  rolling  mill,  and  hammered 
into  bars  or  rolled  into  sheets  as  may  be 
required.  The  celebrated  Indian  steel, 
called  wootz,  is  simply  cast  steel,  but  it  is 
frequently  so  badly  prepared.as  to  resemble 
rather  cast  iron  ; the  metal  is"  obtained,  like 
the  Swedish,  from  the  magnetic  ore.  Wootz 
is  made  by  the  natives  from  malleable  iron, 
packed  in  small  bits  with  wood  in  cruci- 
bles, which  are  then  covered  with  some  green 
leaves  and  clay.  About  two  dozen  of  these 
crucibles  are  packed  in  one  furnace ; they 
are  covered  with  fuel,  and  a blast  given  for 
about  two  hours  and  a half,  which  termi- 
nates the  operation.  When  the  crucibles 
are  oold  they  are  broken,  and  small  cakes  of 
steel  are  obtained  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
brought  to  England. 

Steel  is  of  a lighter  grey  colour  than  iron, 
so  characteristic  as  to  be  described  as  a steel 
grey.  It  is  susceptible  of  receiving  a very 
high  polish,  and  this  is  greater  as  the  grain 
is  finer ; it  is  about  eight  times  as  heavy  as 
water.  When  steel  is  heated  to  redness  and 
slowly  cooled,  it  is  scarcely  harder  than  iron ; 
but  by  very  rapid  cooling  it  becomes  hard, 
and  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken.  The 
fracture  of  steel  is  usually  fine  grained ; in 
ductility  and  malleability  it  is  much  inferior 
to  iron,'  but  exceeds  it  greatly  in  elasticity 
and  sonorousness.  It  may  be  subjected  to  a 
full  red  heat,  or  2,786  deg.  Fahrenheii,, 
without  melting,  and  is  therefore  less  fusible 
than  east  iron,  but  much  more  so  than 
wrought  iron.  Pieces  of  steel  which  have 
not  been  cast  may  be  readily  weldod  together, 
or  with  iron  ; but  after  casting  the  operation 
is  more  difficult.  Steel  does  not  acquire 
magnetic  polarity  so  readily  at  iron-  but  re- 
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tains  it  much  longer;  by  exposure,  how- 
ever, to  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  this 
power  is  lost. 

In  order  to  give  to  steel  the  different 
degrees  of  hardness  required  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  what  is  called  tem- 
pering. It  is  found  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  raised,  and  the 
more  sudden  the  cooling,  the  greater  is  the 
hardness  produced.  The  steel  is  usually 
immersed  in  a bath  of  mercury  or  of  oil, 
having  a temperature  varying  from  430 
deg.  to  600  deg.  Captain  Kater  found  that 
212  deg.,  or  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  was 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  knife  edges 
attached  to  a pendulum  wire  arc  properly 
tempered.  Case  hardening  is  the  operation 
by  which  articles  made  of  malleable  or  cast 
iron  are  superficially  converted  into  steel, 
by  heating  them  with  charcoal  in  a 
crucible. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  stoel, 
and  the  nature  of  the  admixture  requisite  to 
constitute  it,  differences  of  opinion  have  long 
existed,  and  the  question,  even  now,  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  hardly  decided,  Avhether 
carbon  is  indispensably  necossary  to  its  for- 
mation, and  whether  certain  substanees  or 
metals,  especially  silica,  may  not  give  rise 
to  it.  All  steel  contains  a little  silica  and 
phosphorus,  as  well  as  carbon.  Mr.  Faraday 
and  Me.  Stoddart  published  in  the  “Philoso- 
phical Transactions”  for  1858  a valuable 
aeries  of  experiments  in  alloys  of  steel,  from 
which  it  appeai-s  that  by  combining  this 
with  other  metals,  its  quality  is  improved. 
A very  minute  addition  was  found  sufficient 
to  produce  a good  effect ; thus,  l-500th  of 
silver  gave  an  alloy  harder  than  cast  steel ; 
1-  100th  of  nickel  gave  a very  hard  alloy, 
susceptible  of  a fine  polish  ; alloys  of  rho- 
dium uud  platinum  formed  the  most  valuable 
compounds. 

The  Tilt  Hammer , which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  our  cuts,  is  an  immense  ham- 
mer much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel ; it  is  worked  by  machinery  im- 
pelled either  by  steam  or  water  power ; the 
term  Tilt  Mill  is  sometimes  applied  to  its 
ponderous  mechanism.  The  steam  liammer, 
weighiug  several  tons,  invented  by  Mr. 
Nasmythj  for  dealing  heavy  blows  rapidly  and 
steadily,  is  an  engine  of  this  description ; it 
is  now  generally  employed  in  anchor  mak- 
ing, iron  forging,  pile  driving,  and  other 
heavy  work  of  the  kind ; its  blow  can  be  so 
nicely  regulated  as  to  crack  a walnut  with- 
out crushing  the  kernel,  although  it  fails 


with  sufficient  force  to  beat  a large  mass  of 
iron  into  any  required  shape. 

File  Making  is  one  very  important  branch 
of  manufacture  in  this  metal : the  steel  for 
this  purpose  is  required  to  be  of  unusual 
hardness.  One  of  our  cuts  represents  a row 
of  men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  file-cut- 
ting ; they  have  before  them  a number  of 
“ blanks,”  pieces  of  metal  of  the  requisite 
size  and  shape,  and  each  man  is  seated 
astride  upon  a saddle-shaped  seat,  having  in 
front  of  it  a small  anvil,  across  which  he 
lays  the  blank  file,  and  secures  it  with  a 
strap  which  passes  over  each  end,  and  under 
his  feet,  like  a shoemaker’s  stirrup.  He 
then  takes  in  his  left  hand  a veiy  carefully- 
ground  chisel  made  of  the  best  steel,  and,  m 
his  right,  a peculiarly -shaped  hammer.  If 
the  file  bo  flat,  or  liavc  one  or  more  flat  sur- 
faces, the  operator  places  the  steel  chisel 
upon  it  at  a particular  angle  or  inclination, 
and  with  one  blow  of  the  hammer  cuts  an 
indentation  or  furrow  completely  across  its 
face  from  side  to  side,  and  then  moves  the 
chisel  to  the  requisite  positions  for  making 
other  and  similar  parallel  cuts.  If  it  be  a 
half-round  file,  as  & straight-edged  chisel  is 
still  used,  a number  of  small  cute  aro  neces- 
sary to  extend  across  the  file  from  edge  to 
edge.  So  minute  are  these  cuts  in  some 
kinds  of  files,  that  in  one  specimen,  about 
ten  inches  long,  flat  on  one  side  and  round 
on  the  other,  there  are  more  than  20,000 
cuts,  each  made  with  a separate  blow  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  cutting  tool  being  shifted 
after  each  blow.  The  range  of  manufactures 
affords  few  examples  more  striking  of  the 
peculiar  manual  tact  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice. 

Several  highly  ingenious  machines  have 
been  contrived  for  superseding  the  tedious 
operation  of  cutting  by  hand  ; but  suited  as 
the  process  may  appear  to  be  for  the  use  of 
machinery,  it  has  been  found  to  present  such 
great  difficulties  that  we  believe  no  file- 
cutting-  engine  lias  been  brought  successful  y 
or  extensively  into  operation.  Ono  very 
serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  ono  part  of  the  file  be  either  a 
little  softer  than  the  adjacent  parts,  or  nar- 
rower, so  as  to  present  less  resistance  to  the 
blow  of  the  hammer,  a machine  would,  owing 
to  the  perfeet  uniformity  of  its  stroke,  make 
a.  deeper  cut  there  than  elsewhere.  After 
the  files  have  been  out  the  steel  is  brought 
to  a state  of  groat  hardness  : this  is  eflbctod 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  purpose  to 
which  the  file  is  to  be  applied  ; they  are  go- 
nerally  coated  with  a sort  of  temporary  var- 
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nish,  then  heated  in  a stove,  and  then  sud- 
denly quenched.  After  hardening,  the  files 
are  scoured,  washed,  dried,  and  tested. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  are  the  vari- 
ous processes  by  which  steel  is  converted 
into  articles  of  cutlery,  a vast  quantity  of 
which,  employed  all  over  the  world,  is  made 
at  Sheffield ; we  must,  however,  except 
swords  and  bayonets,  which  are  manufac- 
tured chiefly  at  Birmingham. 


The  number  of  processes  to  make  each 
kind  of  cutting  instrument  depends  on 
various  circumstances.  In  making  a table 
knife , for  example,  a piece  of  bar  steel 
is  cut  off;  it  is  forged  to  a rough  blade- 
shape  ; a small  piece  of  iron  is  welded  to 
it,  and  forged  to  form  the  tang ; the  shoulder, 
between  the  tang  and  the  blade,  is  fashioned 
into  shape  by  swaging  or  hammering  it  with 
a die,  and  the  knife  is  thus  far  finished ; it 


FILE  CUTTING. 


is  then  tempered,  ground,  sharpened,  and 
polished.  In  making  a fork  the  end  of  a 
steel  bar  is  first  made  red-hot ; it  is  ham- 
mered so  as  to  give  a rough  approximation 
to  the  shape  of  the  shank  or  tang ; it  is  again 
heated,  and  a blow  from  a die  or  stnmp  gives 
the  proper  contour;  the  prongs  are  out  out 
by  a powerful  blow  from  a stamp  of  peculiar 
form,  and  the  fork  is  finally  annealed,  | 


hardened,  ground,  and  polished.  In  this 
process  of  fork-grinding,  which  has  so  often 
been  made  the  subject  of  comment,  the  fork 
is  ground  dry  upon  a stone  wheel,  and  the 
particles  of  steel  and  grit  are  constantly  en- 
tering the  lungs  of  the  workmen,  thereby 
ruining  the  health  and  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  Many  contrivances  have 
devised  for  obviating  this  evil  but  the 
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-lealously  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

In  making  pen  and  pocket  knives  a slender 
rod  of  steel  is  heated  at  the  end,  hammered 
to  the  form  of  a blade,  and  carried  through 
many  subsequent  processes : but  the  putting 
together  of  these  hinged  knives  requires 
more  time  than  the  making  of  the  blades, 
and  affords  a curious  example  of  minute 
detail.  When  the  pieces  of  ivory,  pearl , tor- 
toise-shell, horn,  bone,  or  other  substance 


CUTTING  IVORY  HANDLES  FOR  KNIVLS,  &C. 


which  are  to  form  the  outer  surface  of  the 
handle  are  roughly  cut  to  shape  ; when  the 
blade  has  been  forged  and  ground,  and  when 
the  steel  for  the  spring  is  procured,  the  whole 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a workman,  who 
proceeds  to  build  up  a clasp  knife  from  the 
little  fragments  placed  at  his  disposal.  So 
many  are  the  details  to  be  attended  to,  that 
a common  two-bladed  knife  has  to  pass 
through  his  hands  seventy  or  eighty  times 
before  it  is  finished. 


tii.t  hammer  for  hardening  shear  steel. 
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In  making;  a razor  more  care  is  required 
than  in  most  kinds  of  knife-making.  A 
piece  of  steel  is  heated  and  hammered  at  the 
end ; it  is  again  hammered  on  a round 
anvil  to  make  the  back  concave  ; by  cutting 
and  forging  it  is  brought  to  the  peculiar 
shape  which  a razor  blade  often  presents ; 
it  is  ground  upon  a small  grindstone  to 
give  the  concavity,  without  which  it  could 
not  bo  sharpened  to  the  requisite  degree ; 
it  is  tempered  with  very  great  care,  and 
finally  polished.  The  recently  patented 
guard  razors  arc  somewhat  complicated  con- 
trivances for  shielding  the  skin  of  a clumsy 
user. 

The  making  of  handles  for  cutlery  is  a 
very  large  department  of  Sheffield  industry. 
Mother-o’-pearl,  ivory,  ebony,  bone,  horn, 
&c.,  are  purchased  in  large  quantities;  and 
the  making  of  each  kind  of  handle  or  haft 
constitutes  a distinct  employment.  The 
cutting  of  ivory  handles  with  circular  saws 
is  represented  on  the  preceding  page. 

I \ method  was  introduced  a few  years  ago 
of  ornamenting  cutlery  by  transferring  the 
impression  of  an  engraving  to  the  steel. 
The  engraving  may  be  from  a copper-plate, 
or  from  a wood-cut,  printed  in  the  one  case 
by  the  roller  press,  and  in  the  other  by  the  I 
printing  press.  The  ink  is  a composition  of 
aspkalte  and  bees’ -wax  : the  impressions  on 
paper  arp  applied  to  the  steel,  and  an  acid 
liquor  fixes  the  device. 

The  Damask,  Damascene,  or  Damascus 
work.,  so  often  met  with  in  choice  specimens 
of  metal  manufacture,  especially  ou  the  old 
Damascus  sword-blades,  is  a method  of  pro- 
ducing a pattern  or  design  by  incrusting  one 
metal  with  another.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  Levant,  where  it  was  much 
practised  in  the  middle  ages,  especially  at 
Damascus.  The  metals  usually  employed 
were  silver  or  gold  on  iron  or  copper,  gold 
on  silver,  or  silver  on  gold ; but  any  other 
combination  would  equally  come  within  the 
principle  of  the  art.  A kind  of  damascene 
work  was  once  much  in  vogue  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century ; it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  pique,  or  a design  formed  by  small 
pins  or  studs.  Venice  and  Milan  were  the 
chief  European  cities  in  which  the  art  of  da- 
mascening was  practised.  In  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  beautiful  specimens  of  mixed 
metal  are  turned  out,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  exactly  similar  to  those  of  ancient  art 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with. 

A representation  of  a cutlery  grinding  mill 
near  the  great  emporium  of  manufactured 
steel,  with  a group  of  Sheffield  grinders,  I 


will  be  found  at  page  289  : we  append  a de- 
scription of  the  scene  and  its  inhabitants, 
from  an  interesting  little  book  for  young 
persons,  entitled  “Tom  and  Charles,  or  the 
Two  Grinders,”  by  Mr.  Roberts,  a Sheffield 
philanthropist : — 

“The  stream  on  which  the  wheel  was 
situated  is  called  the  Rivelin,  a beautiful 
clear  trout  stream,  falling  rapidly  down  a 
deep  rocky  channel  which  winds  through  a 
narrow,  retired,  well-wooded  vale.  The 
steep  sides  of  this  glen  are,  in  summer, 
finely  diversified  with  light  verdant  foliage, 
grotesque  rocks,  and  bleak,  uncultivated 
open  ground,  thickly  clothed  with  the  purple 
heath,  the  yellow  furze,  and  green  fern, 
among  which  are  scattered  rude-shapen, 
moss-grown  stones ; the  alder,  the  weeping 
birch,  and  the  graceful  ash  often  unite  their 
branches  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
stream,  forming  a light  natural  arch  of  deli- 
cate trellis-work,  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  vertical  sun  sparkle  on  the  clear  rippling 
waters  beneath.  Within  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  all  down 
the  stream,  are  situated  many  of  the  mills. 
Attached  to  each  of  them,  and  almost  on  a 
level  with  their  roofs,  are  the  dams,  the  irre- 
gular shape  of  whose  bush,  furze,  and  rush- 
grown  banks  give  them  the  appearance, 
when  viewed  from  above,  of  small  natural 
lakes  ; these  pellucid  sheltered  waters,  rarely 
ruffled  by  the  breeze,  reflect  with  soft  and 
harmonized  tints  the  opposite  woods  and 
mountains.  The  wheels  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  accompanying  figures,  are  highly 
picturesque.  The  ground  about  them  is  ge- 
nerally rugged  and  richly  variegated ; the 
yellow  tint,  which  is  always  spread,  in  a 
greater  or  a less  degree,  over  every  object 
around,  harmonizes  and  warms  the  whole — 
forming,  at  the  same  time,  a beautiful  con- 
trast with  the  varied  green  foliage  on  either 
side.  The  mountains  up  the  stream  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  height  and  rude  sterility, 
till  they  look  down  westward  upon  the 
towering  Tor  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
The  perpetual  sound  of  the  rushing  waters, 
as  they  flow  from  the  revolving  wheels,  dash 
down  the  falls  from  the  dams,  with  the 
faintly-heard  monotonous  hum  and  noise  of 
the  works  and  the  workmen  within,  produce 
a lulling  and  pleasing  accompaniment  to  the 
scene,  disposing  the  contemplative  mind  to 
calm  and  serious  reflection.  Man  here,  as 
almost  everywhere  else,  seems  to  be  the 
only  object  which  prevents  the  philosopher 
and  the  Christian  from  crying  out,  ‘Allis 
good.’ 
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CONSTANCY  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  VIRTUE. 


“ The  grinders  are  nearly  the  only  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley,  and  they  do  not  reside 
in  it.  There  is  scarcely  a dwelling-house 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  it.  They 
■to  a rough,  half-civilized  class.  Removed 


FILE  FORGING. 

thus  from  the  restrictions  of  society  and  the 
observation  of  all  authority,  they  associate 
only  with  each  other.  In  summer,  when 
the  mountain  streams  which  feed  their 
:nDmt  river  are  almost  dried  up,  thov  have 


TREADING  CLAY  TOR  STEEL  CASTING  POTS. 

not  a supply  of  water  to  employ  them  half 
their  time.  As,  however,  it  is  uncertain 
when  the  uppermost  dam  will  be  sufficiently 
filled  to  enable  the  wheel  to  work,  and  dis- 
miss the  fluid  clement  to  the  expecting 
wheels  below,  they  arc  under  the  necessity 
of  being  almost  constantly  upon  or  near  the 
place,  to  take  advantage  of  the  supply  when 


it  does  arrive.  At  those  times  groups  of 
human  beings  may  be  seen  near  every  wheel, 
which,  taken  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
form  such  subjects  as  are  well  fitted  for  the 
pencil  of  a Salvator.  Athletic  figures  with 


VILE  TEMPERING. 


i brown-paper  turbans,  the  sleeves  of  their 
| shirts  rolled  high  up,  exposing  their  brawny 
arms  bare  almost  to  the  shouldei's,  their 
short  jackets  unbuttoned,  and  their  shirt 
collai-s  open,  displaying  their  broad,  dark, 
hairy  chests;  their  short  leathern  aprons; 
their  breeches’  knees  unbuttoned,  and  their 
stockings  slipped  down  over  their  ankles; 
the  whole  tinged  with  ochre-coloured  dust, 
so  as  to  leave  the  different  colours  and  ma- 
terials faintly  discoverable,  form  a figure, 
even  when  taken  singly,  sufficiently  pic- 
turesque ; when  grouped,  as  they  generally 
are,  they  become  strikingly  so.  You  there 
seo  them,  some  seated  upon  tho  stone-raised, 
turf-covered  bench  at  the  door,  with  then- 
copious  jug  and  their  small  pots,  handing 
round  the  never-cloying  English  beer;  others 
reared  up  against  the  huge  grinding-stones 
supported  by  the  walls  of  the  building; 
others,  again,  seated  on  tho  same  kind  of 
stones  lying  upon  and  against  each  other 
on  the  ground,  whilst  some  are  stretched  at 
lull  length  dozing,  or  contemplating  on  the 
verdant  sloping  bank  of  the  mill-dam  ; some 
are  amusing  themselves  with  athletic  exer- 
cises, and  others  aro  devising  or  slyly  exe- 
cuting some  rude  practical  jokes.  At  times 
you  may  perceive,  as  an  exception  to  tho 
general  habits,  a solitary  wandering  rurni- 
nator  with  a book,  but  much  oftener  with  a 
pipe.” 
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SUBMIT  TO  GOD. 


“ I WON’T  BE  A MINUTE  ! ” 


“I  won’t  be  a minute”  is  the  excuse  to 
others,  and  often  to  oursolves,  for  turning 
aside  from  the  pursuit  of  some  important 
plan  to  gratify  a petty  curiosity,  or  other 
equally  worthless  feeling. 

I had  promised  J.  B.— , on  Thursday,  to 
meet  him  at  several  places  in  London,  on 
points  of  business  of  great  consequence  to 
me,  upon  which  depended  the  issue  of  cer- 
tain legal  proceedings  pending  between  us. 
I breakfasted  with  him  in  the  morning,  at 
his  house  at  Greenwich,  and  we  came  up  to 
the  City  together.  Everything  promised 
well  for  a settlement  satisfactory  to  me,  till 
my  unlucky  disregard  of  the  value  of  “ just 
one  minute,”  destroyed  all  the  plans  which 
had  taken  time,  and  labour,  and  money,  to 
bring  into  such  a promising  position. 

“I  won’t  be  a minute,”  said  I turning 
aside  from  my  companion,  and  stopping  at 
a shop  window  to  admire  some  prints. 
They  were  beautiful — and  I could  soon 
overtake  J.  B. — , so  in  I went  to  inquire 
the  prices.  The  shopman  was  obliging, 
and  I was  delighted ; and  thus  two 
minutes  fled.  With  hurried  step  I re-entered 
the  street,  under  the  impression  that  a 
quickened  pace  would  presently  bring  me  to 
my  companion’s  side.  An  accident,  however 
had  happened  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  five  minutes  more  elapsed  before  I could 
get  a fair  start  to  overtake  my  friend ; and 
then,  in  walking  quicker  than  the  mass,  I 
found  that  I was  not  only  impeded  by  the 
passengers  I met,  but,  moreover,  by  those 
whom  I overtook.  “ Five  minutes  to 
twelve!”  said  my  watch.  At  twelve  we 
had  agreed  to  meet  a legal  gentleman  of 
noted  punctuality  at  his  chambers  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  but  I was  only  yet  in  Cheapside. 
At  the  crossing  near  St.  Paul’s,  the  tide  of 
carriages,  cahs,  and  omnibuses,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  get  on  without  con- 
siderable delay,  and  the  clock  reminded  me 
that  the  time  for  our  appointment  was 
already  passed  before  I entered  Ludgate 
Hill. 

“Ten  minutes  past  twelve!”  said  my 
watch,  when,  annoyed,  and  heated,  I 
tapped  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Law’s  chambers. 
Bap,  rap,  rap!  No  answer.  J.  B 


must  havecalled,  transacted  his  business,  and 
gone.  Bap,  rap,  rap!  No  answer  still. 
A clock  in  the  vicinity  chimed  “ a quarter  - 
past,”  and  at  half-past  we  were  to  meet 
another  professional  man  at  Somerset  House. 
I could  not,  nevertheless,  give  up  the  idea 
of  seeing  Mr.  Law,  knowing  what  had  been 
done,  without  an  effort ; so  I knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  “ Mr.  Law  is 
likely  to  be  found  at  the  registrar’s  office,” 
said  the  inmate ; so  thither  I hurried.  I had 
some  trouble  in  finding  the  plane;  and  when 
I had  done  so,  I learned  from  the  porter  that 
Mr.  Law  and  a friend  had  been  there,  but 
had  gone  away — whither,  no  one  knew.  The 
clock  chimed  half- past,  and  I was  more  than 
five  minutes’  walk  from  Somerset  House.  I 
resolved  to  take  a cab,  but  not  one  could  be 
had ; so  hurriedly  walking  away,  I rushed 
to  endeavour  to  keep  my  second  appoint- 
ment. 

“ Twenty -three  minutes  to  one!”  said 
my  watch,  as,  almost  breathless,  I sprang 
up  the  stairs  at  Somerset  House.  The 
official  informed  me  with  coolness  that  J. 
B—  had  been  waiting  several  minutes  for 
me  ; and  that,  as  I had  not  kept  the  other 
engagement,  he  had  concluded  that  I had 
no  objection  to  the  law-suit  proceeding — and 
so  had  left  just  in  time  to  catch  one  of  the 
Greenwich  steam-boats . 

“Sixteen  minutes  to  one!”  said  my 
watch;  I rushed  into  the  Strand.  “Cab- 
man, drive  me  with  all  haste  to  Hungerford 
Pier  ! ” said  I,  jumping  into  the  vehicle,  and 
smashing  my  hat  against  the  top.  Away 
we  went,  as  fast  as  the  lean  horse  could 
carry  us. 

“Fourteen  minutes  to  one!”  said  my 
watch,  as  I rushed  on  to  the  pier.  “Just 
too  late,  sir,”  said  the  money -taker;  “our 
boats  leave  here  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  last  has  been  gone  just  one  minute  !” 

I missed  J.  B — , who  refused  afterwards 
to  enter  into  any  negociations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  disput  e : the  law-suit  went  on, 
and  I had  to  pay  damages  and  costs. 

The  moral  is  plain: — Never  allow  any 
good  opportunity  to  pass,  or  it  may  chance 
that  insuperable  difficulties  will  prevent  its 
ever  being  overtaken. 
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AIM  AT  A FUTURE  END. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  NOTHING  TO  DO. 


“ Well,  Mary,”  said  Charles  Lewis  to  his 
young  wife,  who  had  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  a few  days,  from  an  exploring 
expedition,  “I  think  1 have  found  a place 
which  will  suit  us  both.” 

“ Where  is  it  ? ” inquired  Mary. 

“In  Bloomfield,  about  fifty  miles  from 
here.  There  is  not  a single  3hop  within  a 
mile,  and  every  person  to  whom  I men- 
tioned the  subject  is  of  opinion  that  I cannot 
fail  to  do  a good  business.” 

“ And  can  a suitable  house  be  obtained  ?” 

“Yes,  one  that  will  exactly  suit  you. 
Were  you  to  see  it,  you  would  imagine 
that  it  was  built  on  purpose  for  us.  It  is 
white,  with  green  blinds,  and  is  literally 
embowered  among  trees  and  shrubbery.” 

“ Are  there  any  flowers  ? ” 

“ Plenty  of  them.  They  border  all  the 
paths,  and  as  for  roses,  judging  from  the 
number  of  bushes,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
have  a ‘ feast  of  roses,’  as  they  do  in  the 
East.” 

“ According  to  your  description,  it  must 
be  an  earthly  paradise.  When  shall  we 
go  ?” 

“Next  Monday,  if  you  can  be  ready  so 
soon  as  then.” 

“I  could,  if  necessary,  be  ready  before 
that  time,”  was  Mary’s  reply. 

Though  Mary’s  expectations  had  been 
raised  high,  she  was  not  disappointed  with 
the  appearance  of  their  new  place  of  residence. 
It  was  exactly  what  she  wished.  By  the 
close  of  the  week  everything  was  arranged, 
and  all  the  apartments  wore  a neat,  quiet, 
home  look.  Mary  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  do  housework,  having  before  her  marriage 
taught  in  a school  for  a livelihood  ; but  she 
had,  whenever  opportunity  presented,  been 
a close  observer,  and  bade  fair,  with  a little 
experience,  to  make  a most  excellent  house- 
keeper. Though  her  husband  thought  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  get  along 
without,  at  least,  a girl  of  a dozen  or  fourteen 
years  to  assist  her,  she  told  him  that  she 
could  at  any  rate  make  the  attempt,  as  they 
could  not  afford  to  increase  their  household 
expenses. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Charles,  that  I am 
nearly  equal  to  any  heroine  ?”  she  said  one 
day,  as  she  placed  some  fine  strawberries 
anil  cream  upon  the  table  for  the  dessert. 

“Iam  sure  I do.  How  very  fragrant 
they  are ! ” 

“That  is  because  they  arc  fresh.” 


“ Who  gathered  them  for  you  ?” 

“ No  one — I gathered  them  myself.” 

“ But  we  have  none  in  the  garden.” 

“ I found  these  in  the  fields.” 

“Let  you  find  them  where  you  would, 
they  arc  delicious ; I believe  that  they  are 
superior  in  flavour  to  those  which  are  culti- 
vated. Didn’t  you  find  it  fatiguing  to  rove 
round  the  fields  after  them  ? ” 

“ I was  a little  tired  by  the  time  I reached 
home,  but  I shall  enjoy  my  reading  and 
sewing  all  the  better  for  it  tins  afternoon.” 

“ Speaking  of  reading  makes  me  think 
of  the  Family  Friend  1 brought  from  the 
booksellers.” 

“ I am  glad  the  magazine  has  come.  The 
little  room  we  have  fitted  up  for  a library 
will  be  a delightful  place  to  read  in.  Those 
maples  shade  the  windows,  and  create  a cool, 
delicious  gloom  ; while  the  rustling  of  their 
foliage  makes  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
music  for  one  who  wishes  to  read  or  indulge 
in  reverie.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if 
the  rural  influences  by  which  I am  surrounded 
prove  so  inspiring  that  I shall,  one  of  these 
days,  write  something  for  the  magazine. 
Don’t  you  think  that  the  name  of  Mary  Lewis 
would  look  very  well  among  the  list  of 
original  contributors  ?” 

“ Admirable.” 

“ I wish  you  could  stay  at  home  this  after- 
noon and  read  with  me.” 

“Oh,  never  fear  for  me,”  said  he  gaily, 
“so  long  as  I can  measure  calico  and  ribbons, 
an  employment  which  is  delightfully  varied 
by  weighing  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.” 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mary  had  seated 
herself  near  the  open  door  of  the  library, 
whence,  whenever  she  chose,  she  could 
step  out  upon  a smooth,  green  terrace.  She 
had  just  commenced  cutting  open  the  leaves 
of  the  Family  Friend , when  she  was  some- 
what startled  by  a voice  that  said — 

“You  are  the  lady  of  the  house,  arc  vou 
not?” 

Looking  up?  she  saw  a tall  and  lean,  yet 
vigorous-looking  woman  standing  at  the 
door. 

“ I am,”  was  Mary’s  answer. 

“ And  my  name  is  Pickins  ; and  as  I am 
your  nearest  neighbour,  I came  right  in 
without  knocking.  I set  out  to  come  and 
see  you  yesterday  afternoon,  but  Mrs. 
Hopson  came  in  and  hindered  me.” 
Suspecting  that  sho  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  spending  the  afternoon,  Mary 
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SMALL  THINGS  INCREASE  BY  UNION. 


invited  her  to  take  off  her  things,  and  then 
condueted  her  into  the  parlour. 

“This  is  my  work,”  said  Mrs.  Pickins, 
opening  a lar^e  bundle  as  soon  as  she  had 
seated  herself.  “ I’ve  a large  family  to  sew 
for,  and  have  to  improve  every  minute.  I 
was  telling  Mrs.  Hopson  yesterday  that  if 
I was  in  your  place  I shouldn’  t he  able  to 
find  anvthing  to  do  a tenth  part  of  my  time. 
I should  be  oblcerjed  to  sit  and  fold  my 
hands.-” 

“ I read  or  cultivate  the  flowers  when  I 
have  no  work  which  I am  obliged  to  do,” 
said  Mary. 

“Well,  I know  a body  can  read  when 
worst  come3  to  worst,  but  it  is  terrible  dull 
music  according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
And  as  for  flowers,  though  I don’t  say  but 
what  they  look  pretty  enough,  there  is  no 
profit  in  them — they’ll  neither  give  you 
meat,  drink,  nor  clothing.  Mrs.  Hopson 
and  I were  wondering  between  ourselves 
why  you  didn’t  keep  a cow.  Taking  cave 
of  the  milk,  and  making  a few  pounds  of 
butter  now  and  then,  would  be  pretty  work 
for  you,  -and  help  to  fill  up  your  time.  And 
’/on  haven’t  a mite  of  knitting  to  do  neither. 
Well,  as  Mrs.  Hopson  and  I said,  it’s  a 
mystery  how  anybody  that  has  no  more  to 
do  than  you  have  can  get  through  the  day 
with  any  kind  of  comfort.  I believe,  if 
anything,  it  is  worse  than  to  have  as  much 
to  do  as  I have.  Only  see  what  a lot  of 
work  I*ve  brought  with  me.,  and  there’s  not 
a stitch  of  it  but  that  I may  safely  say  we 
are  suffering  for.  Here’s  an  apron  to  make 
for  our  Sally,  another  for  Kitty,  a gown  to 
make  for  Betsey,  and  the  button-holes  to 
work  in  Sam’s  jacket,  and  how  I'm  ever  to 
get  them  done  is  more  than  I can  tell.” 

“ If  you  are  very  much  in  a hurry,  let  me 
assist  you  this  afternoon,”  said  Mary. 

Well,  if  you  will  take  something  and 
help  me  a little,  I shall  be  the  thankfulest 
creature  that  ever  lived.  Here’s  the  but- 
ton-holes I spoke  of,  to  work  on  Sam’s 
jacket.  I know  you  are  good  at  button- 
holes— ain’t  you,  now  ?” 

“ I believe  I can  work  a button -hole,” 
said  Mary. 

“ I knew  so.  Now  our  Sally,  though 
she’s  a good,  smart  girl  about  the  house, 
mortally  hates  to  touch  sewing ; and  as  for 
button-holes,  she  can’t  work  one  that  is  fit 
to  be  seen.  You  see  that  this  jacket  is  a 
pretty  good  piece  of  cloth.  It  looks  as  if  it 
would  wear  well,  and  I don’t  think  it  will 
fade.  By  good  rights,  the  button-boles  on 
such  a good  jacket  as  this  ought  to  be 


worked  with  twist,  but  I haven’t  a needleful 
in  the  world.” 

“ I believe  I have  some  that  will  do,” 
said  Mary  ; “I  will  look  and  see.” 

“ So  do,  that’s  a good  dear  woman  ; and 
some  time  when  it  comes  handy  I will  do  as 
much  for  you.  I suppose  Mrs.  Hopson  can 
go  with  me,”  said  Mrs.  Piekins,  after  Mary 
had  found  the  twist,  and  commenced  work- 
ing the  button- holes,  “to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Creamly  to-morrow  in  the  afternoon.  She’s 
a good  woman  to  go  and  see.  She  knows 
how  fond  I am  of  warm  cakes  and  eustards, 
and  so  when  I go  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  her,  the  minute  it  is  four  o’clock  she 
puts  the  oven  to  heating,  and  then  we  have 
something  with  our  ten,  that’s  worth  eating.” 

Mary,  after  this  broad  hint  from  her 
guest,  thought  she  could  do  no  less  than 
follow  Mrs.  Creamly’s  example.  She  there- 
fore worked  as  hard  as  if  she  had  been 
on  a wager,  so  as  to  finish  the  button-  holes 
in  time  to  bake  some  eakes.  When  she  rose 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  in  order  to  perform 
her  task,  she  requested  Mrs.  Pickins  to 
excuse  her  absence. 

“ I hope  you  don’t  think,”  said  her  guest, 
“ that  I am  going  to  stay  here  alone  while 
you  are.  getting  tea.  I’m  going  to  keep  you 
company,  for  I wouldn’t  have  you  think 
that  I am  so  proud  that  I can’t  sit  in  the 
kitchen.” 

Mary  remonstrated  as  far  as  politeness 
would  permit;  for,  considering  herself  as 
yet  a mere  novice  in  the  culinary  art,  she 
did  not  like  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  such  an  adept  as  Mrs.  Pickins  declared 
herself  to  be,  during  the  performance  of  her 
onerous  task . Remonstrance,  however,  to 
such  a determined  woman  as  Mrs.  Pickins, 
proved  vain,  and  talcing  Sally’s  apron  to 
hem,  because,  as  she  said,  “it  was  more 
carelesser  work  than  anything  else  she  had 
to  do,”  she  followed  Mary  into  the  kitchen. 

“ You  find  the  oven  to  be  first-rate, 
don’t  you  ?”  said  she.  “ That’s  the  name 
Maria  Griggs  used  to  give  it.  Mrs.  Grovs- 
ner,  that  used  to  live  here,  was  an  ailing 
woman,  and  used  very  often  to  have  to  get 
Maria  to  help  her.” 

“I  haven’t  tided  the  oven  yet,"  replied 
Mary  ; “ I use  a cooking-stove.” 

“ Well,  I couldn’t  imagine  what  kind  of 
a piece  of  furniture  that  was.  It's  the 
first  that  was  ever  in  the  place.  I’ve  heard 
tell  of  ’em,  but  never  had  a great  opinion  of 
’em ; can’t  think  it’s  possible  to  bake  any- 
thing so  well  in  ’em  as  in  an  old  fashioned 
brick  oven.  Como  now,  suppose  you  go  and 
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heat  the  old  ovon  just  for  tho  notion  of  it* 

I can  toll  you  all  about  it,  and  perhaps  you  \ 
m’t  have  -mother  such  chance  for  a long 

time.” 

But  as  Mary’s  wish  to  please  was  not  i 
strong  cough  to  overcome  her  reluctance 
to  trying  the  experiment  of  heating  the 
oven  for  the  first  time  she  declined  in  a 
quiet,  yet  so  decided,  a manner,  that  Mrs. 
Pickins  did  not  urge  the  matter  any  further. 
She  kindled  a fire  in  the  stove,  and  hoped 
that  when  the  room  became  uncomfortably 
warm,  Mrs.  Pickins  would  take  refuge  in 
the  parlour,  as  the  consciousness  of  being 
watchod  in  every  movement  perplexed  her 
exceedingly,  and  rendered  her  task  doubly 
oppressive.  She  had  underrated  her  guest’s 
cowers  of  endurance,  when  tried  in  the 
balance  against  her  curiosity.  She  endured 
the  boat  with  stoical  fortitude,  and  evi- 
dently had  no  thoughts  of  withdrawing. 
At  last  Mary  ventured  to  suggest,  that  as 
the  stove  made  the  room  very  warm,  she 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  in  the 
parlour. 

“ Well,  if  you  can  bear  the  heat,  I can,” 
was  her  reply. 

“ I am  obliged  to  bear  it,”  said  Marv. 

“ Well,  I don’t  care  for  that;  I wouldn’t 
have  you  think  I’m  so  selfish  as  to  get  oft' 
and  leave  you  here  all  alone.  You  have  to 
mope  here  by  yourself  enough  without  a 
angle  person  to  speak  to ; and,  besides,  I 
love  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  young 
womeca  when  they  first  set  up  house- 
keeping, to  see  if  they  bid  fair  to  make 
good,  6mart  wives.” 

Though  Mary,  from  the  first,  had  a kind 
of  vague  suspicion  that  curiosity  wa3  the 
real  cause  why  Mrs.  Pickins  so  perti- 
naciously insisted  on  remaining  in  the 
kitchen,  this  unceremonious  announce- 
ment of  her  motives  heightened  her  em- 
barrassment to  such  a dogreo,  that  she 
found  it  impossible  to  recollect  whether  she 
had  put  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar  into 
tho  oakes  she  was  preparing  or  not.  This 
put  her  to  the  necessity  of  trying  a small 
■sake  by  itself ; also  to  renew  the  fire,  that 
the  oven  might  longer  retain  tho  proper 
degree  of  heat.  As  the  cake  refused  to  rise, 
she  found  that  she  had  omitted  something, 
which  elicited  from  Mrs.  Pickins  the  savory 
admonition,  “to  mind  and  always  have  her 
thoughts  about  her.” 

As  soon  as  the  cakes  were  fairly  in 
the  oven,  “I  want  to  know,”  said  Mrs. 
Pickins,  •“  if  the  currants  ain’t,  big  enough 
to  preserve  ? ’ 


“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mary,  for,  as 
we  have  had  plenty  of  strawberries,  I have 
not  noticed  them  particularly.” 

“ I think  they  are,”  said  Mrs.  Pickins. 
“ Come,  suppose  you  and  I should  go  into 
the  garden  and  pick  a few  to  eat  with  our 
tea.  They  make  first-rate  sauce — an  ox- 
oellentAhing  to  refresh  the  appetite.” 

The  currants  were  accordingly  gathered, 
and,  after  due  preparation,  were  placed 
upon  the  table. 

“ There,  now  go  and  set  your  table,  if 
you  want  to,”  said  Mrs.  Pickins,  “ and  I’ll 
watch  the  cakes,  and  see  that  they  don’t 
burn,  too.” 

Mary  thanked  her,  and  gladly  availed 
herself  of  her  offer ; for  the  custards  were 
now  very  nearly  done,  and  sho  did  not  wish 
them  to  get  cold  to  suit  her  guest’s  taste.  It 
was  also  about  time  for  her  husband  to  come 
home  to  tea,  and,  as  lie  had  no  clerk,  he 
would  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  wait.  When 
Mary  returned  to  the  kitchen,  she  was  sur- 
prised not  to  see  Mrs.  Piokins. 

“ Here  I am  in  tho  store-olosot,”  said  she. 
“ I’m  hunting  round  for  a pan,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  into  which  to  put  the  dish  of 
currants.  There,  you  needn’t  come  ; I’ve 
found  something  at  last.  What  a grand, 
good  provider  your  husband  is  1 ” said  she, 
as  she  placed  the  dish  of  currants  before  her. 
“ While  I was  in  the  store-closet,  I took  the 
liberty  to  look  round  a little,  and  saw  that 
there  was  plenty  of  everything  the  heart 
could  wish  for.” 

In  a few  minutes  Mr.  Lewis  arrived. 
W bile  at  the  table,  Mrs.  Pickins  gave  him 
a faithful  account  of  the  household  labour 
she  was  obliged  to  perform,  “ week  in  and 
week  out.”  She  also  averred  that,  had  she 
not  seen  it  done  with  her  own  ejres,  she 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  such 
complete  cakes  could  ever  have  been  baked 
in  a stove  oven.  When  she  took  leave,  she 
assured  Mary  that  she  found  her  to  be  a much 
more  agreeable  person  than  she  expected — 
not  half  so  proud  or  starched  up ; and  that 
as  for  button-holes,  she  did  think  she  was 
- the  neatest  hand  at ’em  of  any  person  she 
ever  came  across. 

Phe  next  day  Mary  had  starching  and 
ironing  to  do,  which,  besides  the  cooking 
and  other  necessary  tasks,  kept  her  closely 
employed  till  dinner-time.  Tho  weather 
was  uncommonly  warm  ; and,  by  tho  time 
she  was  ready  to  sit  down  in  the  afternoon, 
she  had  seldom  in  her  whole  lifo  folt  -so 
much  fatigued.  As  on  the  preceding  day, 
she  seated  herself  near  the  open  door  of  tho 
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library,  with  the  magazine  in  her  hand — 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  had 
earned  the  right  to  read  it.  She  had  finished 
cutting  open  the  leaves,  and  had  read  about 
half  a page  of  an  interesting  tale,  when  she 
heard  some  one  rapping  at  the  back-door. 
On  answering  the  somewhat  noisy  summons, 
she  saw  a large,  awkward-looking  boy  with 
a bundle  in  his  hand. 

“ Will  you  walk  in?”  said  she,  after  vainly 
waiting  for  him  to  make  known  his  errand. 

“ Well,  I suppose  I can’t  stop,”  said  he. 
“ Mother  has  sent  you  Tim’s  best  jacket  and 
mine  for  you  to  work  the  button-holes.  She 
seed  them  you  worked  for  Sam  Pickins,  and 
Sam’s  mother  says  you’ve  nothing  to  do, 
and  would  rather  work  them  than  not. 
They  must  be  done  to-morrow  by  noon, 
’cause  Tim  and  I want  the  jackets  to  wear 
over  to  Uncle  Thomas’s.” 

“ What  is  your  name  ? ” inquired  Mary. 

“ Ben  Hopson,  and  I live  over  in  the  red 
house  next  to  the  school-house.” 

Before  Mary  had  made  up  her  mind  what 
to  say  in  reply  to  this  singular  request,  Ben 
had  deposited  his  bundle  on  the  door-sill, 
and  turned  to  go.  She  thought  of  calling 
him  back,  and  sending  word  to  his  mother 
that  she  was  busy,  and  could  not  work  the 
button-holes  ; but  a little  hesitation  on  her 
part  gave  him  time  to  get  beyond  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  had  she  made  the  attempt. 
Having  thus  tacitly  consented  to  perform 
the  task  so  unceremoniously  imposed,  she 
took  the  bundle  into  the  house  and  opened 
it.  On  examining  the  jackets,  she  found 
they  were  of  a flimsy  fabric,  which  would 
ravel  at  the  slightest  touch.  This  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  work  the  button- 
holes in  a manner  at  all  satisfactory.  As 
there  was  nothing  sent  to  work  them  with, 
she  concluded  that  Mrs.  Hopson  expected 
that  she  would  find  whatever  was  necessary, 
as  she  had  done  for  Mrs.  Pickins.  Having 
succeeded  in  finding  some  silk  of  the  right 
shade,  she,  with  a sigh,  resumed  her  seat  in 
the  library,  with  a jacket  in  her  hand  in- 
stead of  the  magazine.  As  she  had  anti- 
cipated, it  required  the  utmost  exertion  of 
her  skill  to  make  them  look  decent.  She 
worked  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and  was 
barely  able  to  finish  them  by  the  time  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  tea.  Some  sewing 
of  her  own  that  could  not  well  be  dispensed 
with,  which,  with  a little  reading,  she  had 
intended  to  employ  herself  with  during  the 
afternoon,  occupied  her  time  till  late  in  the 
evening,  and  then  she  was  far  too  weary  to 
have  any  wish  to  read. 


The  following  day  her  household  duties, 
as  usual,  consumed  all  her  time  till  dinner, 
when  she  again  took  her  seat  in  the  library, 
with  the  magazine  in  her  hand.  She  found 
it  impossible  to  give  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  pages.  Rows  of  un  worked, 
raveily  button-holes  seemed  to  form  a kind 
of  spectral  framework  round  the  columns 
of  neat,  clear  letter-press.  She  started  ner- 
vously at  the  slightest  noise,  for  she  was 
haunted  with  a presentiment  that  even  then 
there  were  loads  of  button-holes  on  their 
way,  which  by  some  means  she  would  be 
inveigled  into  working,  though  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  refuse  in  the  most  positive 
manner 

“ The  button-holes  have  arrived,”  said 
she  to  herself,  starting  quickly  from  her 
chair,  at  the  sound  of  a low,  modest  knock 
at  the  front-door.  She  went  and  opened  it, 
and  beheld  a pretty,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of 
eighteen.  She  held  a small  bundle  in  her 
hand,  and  Mary  was  sure  that  there  were 
unworked  button-holes  in  it ; yet  the  girl’s 
blue  eyes  beamed  so  modestly,  and  her  voice 
was  so  low  and  sweet  when  she  said,  “I 
believe  this  is  Mrs.  Lewis?”  that  Mary 
could  not  help  inviting  her  to  walk  in — not 
coldly  and  ceremoniously,  but  in  a manner 
so  warm  and  sincere,  that  the  blue-eyed 
beauty’s  courage  at  once  revived. 

Mary  insisted  on  her  taking  off  her  bon- 
net, and  spending  the  afternoon.  She  soon 
afterwards  took  some  sewing  to  encourage 
her  young  guest  (whose  name  she  found 
was  Ellen  Gray)  to  undo  the  roll  of  snowy 
linen,  which,  at  her  entrance,  was  laid  on 
the  table.  She  soon  took  it  thence,  and 
Mary  observed  that  her  colour  heightened 
and  her  hands  trembled  as  she  unrolled  it. 

“ Though  I dislike  very  much  to  trouble 
you,”  said  she,  taking  up  a shirt  sleeve 
which  was  neatly  made,  “ I have  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  in  order  to  request  you  to 
teach  me  how  to  make  a button-hole.  But 
I mustn’t  learn  on  this.”  And,  restoring  the 
sleeve  to  the  bundle,  she  produced  a piece 
of  cloth,  on  which  were  sundry  longitudinal 
perforations  intended  for  button-holes,  all 
of  which  were  decided  failures.  She  was 
right  in  thinking  that  they  did  not  look  fit 
to  appear  on  the  wristband  of  the  sleeve  she 
had  just  exhibited. 

“ These  are  the  best  I can  do,”  said  she, 
“and  you  see  what  miserable-looking  things 
they  are,  and  they  will  be  so  unmercifully 
criticized  by  Edward’s  sister.” 

This  allusion  to  Edward  brought  another 
blush  to  her  cheek,  deeper  than  before. 
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“ l)o  you  think  it  will  be  possible  for  me 
to  learn  to  make  button-holes  as  nice  as  you 
can,  Mrs.  Lewis  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  Mary,  “ with  a little 
instruction  you  will  be  able  to  make  them 
quite  as  well.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? I am  very  glad,  for 
Edward’s  sisters  are  so  nice,  and  have 
laughed  at  him  so  much  about  being  obliged, 
when  we  are  married,  to  come  to  them  to 
have  all  his  nice  sewing- done.  He  wished 
me  to  show  them  that  they  were  mistaken, 
by  making  some  nice  shirts  for  him.  I have 
taken  a great  deal  of  pains  with  them,  and 
have  succeeded  pretty  well,  I believe,  till  I 
came  to  the  button-holes.  They  were  too 
hard  for  me.” 

“I  suspect  you  didn’t,  begin  right,”  said 
Mary ; and  so  it  proved.  By  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  directions  of  her  instructress, 
her  sixth  button-hole  she  felt  sure  was  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  Jane  Horton, 
Edward’s  eldest  sister,  could  work. 

“So,”  thought  Mary,  as  she  listened  to 
her  remarks,  and  noted  her  earnest  coun- 
tenance, “by  teaching  Ellen  how  to  work 
a button-hole,  I have  perhaps  given  her  the 
means  of  working  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of  her  future  sisters-in-law,  without 
which  her  domestic  happiness  might  rest  on 
a precarious  foundation.” 

And  this  reflection,  when  she  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Pickins  was  the  primary  cause, 
somewhat  ameliorated  the  feelings  of  dis- 
like with  which  she  regarded  her  too  unce- 
remonious next-door  neighbour.  “There 
must,”  thought  she,  “be  an  end  to  the 
button-holes,”  and  so  there  was,  for  that 
season,  at  least ; but  the  pity  lavished  upon 
her  because  she  had  nothing  to  do  appeared 
to  be  inexhaustible. 

One  woman,  when  compassionating  her 
on  the  subject,  like  Mrs.  Pickins  on  a dif- 
ferent occasion,  declared  that  if  she  had 


nothing  more  to  take  up  her  time  than  she 
had,  she  would  be  tempted  to  commit 
suicide.  That  Mary  might  not  be  beset  by 
such  an  awful  temptation,  she  told  her  that 
she  thought  she  would  send  her  a cap  and 
collar  to  work. 

“It  would,”  she  said,  “be  sweet,  pretty 
innocent  work  to  amuse  her  when  alone.” 

“ So  it  would,”  said  Charles  Lewis,  who 
entered  in  time  to  hear  this  last  sentence, 
“but  as  ill,  or  perhaps  good  luck  would 
have  it,  Mary  has  got  to  make  a dozen  shirts 
for  me,  and  I can  hardly  tell  what  beside. 
You  see,  therefore,  that  working  the  cap 
and  the  collar  is  out  of  the  question.” 

“La,  well!”  she  replied,  “if  she  only 
has  some  kind  of  employment  to  keep  her 
from  being  low-spirited,  it’s  all  one  to  me, 
I’m  sure.  I wasn’t  governed  by  any  selfish 
motive.  I despise  being  as  selfish  as  Mrs. 
Pickins  is.  I wish,  though,  I hadn’t  gone 
to  the  expense  of  buying  the  muslin.  I got 
plain  muslin  instead  of  sprigged,  on  purpose.” 

“I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Charles,” 
said  Mary,  after  their  neighbour  had  gone, 
“ for  relieving  me  of  the  cap  and  collar;  but. 
I thought  that  you  had  so  many  shirts  that 
you  would  not  care  to  have  any  more  made 
at  present.” 

“ You  thought  right.  You  can,  if  you 
please,  take  the  next  dozen  years  to  do  them. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  that  you  make  an 
immediate  beginning,  otherwise  every  wo- 
man in  the  village  will  have  a cap  and 
collar  for  you  to  work — not  because  they 
care  about  having  them  done,  but  because 
you  have  nothing  to  do.” 

It  was  soon  circulated  through  the  village 
that.  Mrs.  Lewis  had  a dozen  shirts  to  make 
— a circumstance  which,  while  it  saved  her 
much  time  and  eyesight,  proved  a great 
injury  to  the  sale  of  her  husband’s  plain 
muslin.  The  sprigged,  however,  went  off 
with  unexampled  rapidity. 
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Speak  softly  to  the  fatherless ; 

And  check  the  harsh  reply 
That  sends  the  crimson  to  the  cheek. 
The  tear-drop  to  the  eye. 

They  have  sad  weight  of  loneliness 
In  this  rude  world  to  bear: 

Then  gently  raise  the  fallen  bud — 
The  drooping  flow’ret  Hpare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  fatherless  ! 

The  lowliest  of  their  band 
God  keepeth  as  the  waters 
In  'lie  hollow  of  his  hand. 


'Tis  sad  to  see  Life’s  evening  gun 
Go  down  in  Sorrow’s  shroud  • 

But  sadder  still  when  Morning’s  dawn 
Is  darken’d  by  the  cloud. 

Look  mildly  on  the  fatherless! 

Ye  may  have  power  to  wile 
Their  hearts  from  saddening  memory, 
By  the  magic  of  a smile. 

Deal  gently  with  these  little  ones  — 

Be  pitiful,  and  He, 

The  Friond  and  Father  of  us  all, 

Shall  gently  deal  with  Ihee! 
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DEVOTION  STRENGTHENS  FAMILIES. 


THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  AFFECTION. 


Mr.  Christopher  was  the  proprietor  of 
an  extensive  farm  in  the  centre  of  Touraine, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  France, 
and  he  had  the  credit  of  being  the  richest 
inhabitant  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
He  had  commenced  his  career  with  limited 
means,  but  everything  seemed  to  prosper 
with  him ; the  wind  which  injured  the 
crops  of  his  neighbours  left  his  own  scathe- 
less;, the  diseases  which  decimated  their 
cattle  did  not  affect  his  own  ; the  prices  of 
grain  in  the  market  were  always  low  when 
he  purchased,  and  high  when  he  sold.  He 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who 
always  win  in  the  lottery  of  life,  and  who 
begin  an  undertaking  as  one  might  plant  a 
tree,  leaving  its  growth  and  luxuriance  to 
the  sun  and  rain. 

Deceived  by  so  many  happy  chances,  the 
wealthy  farmer  boasted  of  his  prosperity  as 
though  it  had  been  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  foresight  and  ability.  He  considered 
that  his  success  was  due  to  the  skilful  em- 
ployment of  his  money,  to  which  he  attri- 
buted all  the  power  which  a magic  wand 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  in  the  days  of 
the  fames.  We  may  add,  however,  that 
Mr.  Christopher  was  frank,  jovial,  and 
good-natured,  with  few  of  the  vices  which 
sometimes  accompany  riches;  his  defects, 
at  the  most,  might  merely  be  termed 
ridiculous. 

One  morning,  while  he  was  superintend- 
ing some  alterations  he  was  making  in  his 
estate,  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, an  old  schoolmaster,  who  lived  upon 
a scanty  income,  having  worked  hard  for 
forty  years  to  possess  the  privilege  of  not 
closing  his  days  in  starvation. 

Father  Carpenter  (for  thus  the  old  man 
was  addressed  in  the  village)  occupied  a 
small,  mean-looking  cottage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  lived  more  contented 
with  the  good  character  he  had  gained  than 
troubled  with  his  poverty. 

The  proprietor  of  the  farm  returned  his 
neighbour’s  greeting,  observing,  with  a self- 
satisfied  smile — 

“Well,  my  friend,  you  have  come  to  see 
my  improvements.  Pray  enter ; one  needs 
the  advice  of  a philosopher  like  you." 

This  distinguishing  appellation  of  a 
“ sage  ” had  been  conferred  upon  the  worthy 
schoolmaster  by  the  parish,  partly  from 
esteem  and  partly  from  pleasantry.  The 


old  man  smiled  in  acknowledgment  of  thr- 
invitation,  and  passing  through  a gate,  be 
entered  the  inclosure. 

With  the  pride  of  a rich  proprietor,  Mr. 
Christopher  took  his  visitor  over  the  build- 
ing, explaining  to  him  all  his  projects  for 
its  enlargement  and  decoration.  It  was,  he 
said,  his  intention  to  add  several  chambers 
for  the  use  of  friends  who  might  visit  him  ; 
also  coach-houses  and  stables,  a billiarc- 
rooin,  &c. 

“All  this  will  cost  something,”  he  added ; 
“ hut  we  ought  never  to  regret  the  money 
we  spend  to  better  ourselves.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  the  old  school- 
master ; “a man  who  does  not  know  want 
is  indeed  happy.” 

‘ ‘ Besides,”  continued  the  farmer,  “ health 
is  to  be  considered ; and  here  we  shall 
breathe  at  ease ; and  this  reminds  me,  neigh- 
bour, that  an  idea  occurred  to  me  yesterday 
as  I passed  your  cottage ” 

“ I am  not  surprised  at  that,  Mr. 
Christopher,”  remarked  the  schoolmaster 
quietly. 

“No;  but  without  joking,  Ihavefounc 
out  why  you  have  been  troubled  with  the 
rheumatism.  It  is  owing  to  the  dense  shade 
of  those  poplar  trees  before  your  windows, 
which  deprive  you  of  air  and  light.” 

“ That  is'  true,”  replied  the  schoolmaster. 

“ When  I first  lived  in  the  cottage  the 
trees  were  small,  and  I loved  to  see  them, 
for  they  attracted  the  birds  by  their  beauty, 
and  the  sun  could  glance  upon  my  dwelling. 

I thanked,  in  my  heart,  my  neighbours, 
who  had  planted  them  near  to  me;  but 
since  then  the  branches  have  extended,  and 
the  leaves  have  formed  an  impenetrable 
wall,  and  that  which  once  soothed  and  de- 
lighted me  has  become  a source  of  sadness 
aud  trouble.  Such,  however,  is  life : the 
graces  of  infancy  become  the  vices  of  old  age. 
But  what  am  I to  do  ? ” 

“Why,  cut  down  the  poplars  to  be  sure.” 

“ To  do  this  one  must  purchase  the  right,” 
observed  the  schoolmaster. 

“Well,  I will  buy  them,”  replied  the 
farmer;  “ I had  already  thought  of  doing  so, 
and  I shall  have  no  regrets  if  you  get  rid  of 
your  rheumatism.” 

Father  Carpenter  expressed  his  gratitude 
warmly. 

“ You  need  not  thank  me,”  continued  the  < 
fanner  with  a smile,  “for  I do  so  in  order  to 
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prove  to  you  that  one  can  do  something  with 
money.”* 

“Add,  if  you  like,  many  things,”  replied 
the  old  man. 

“I  will  even  say  everything,”  returned 
the  rich  proprietor ; and  observing  the  school- 
master’s gesture  of  dissent  from  this  opinion, 
he  added,  “ Ah,  I know  your  prejudices,  old 
philosopher;  you  look  upon  money  with 
a jaundiced  eye.” 

“I  regard  it,”  said  the  schoolmaster 
quietly,  “as  an  instrument  which  we  can 
employ  to  our  happiness  or  our  sorrow,  ac- 
cording as  we  may  devise.  But  most  cer- 
tainly everything  is  not  dependent  upon  it.” 

“ i’or  my  part,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Christo- 
pher, “ I say  that  wealth  is  the  ruler  of  the 
world.  From  this  alone  can  spring  all  the 
joys  we  could  possess.” 

At  this  moment  a servant  arrived  with  a 
letter.  The  eyes  of  the  farmer  glistened  as 
he  perused  its  contents.  Turning  to  his 
poor  neighbour,  he  added,  in  a triumphant 
tone — 

“Strange  indeed!  A proof  of  what  I 
have  been  telling  you  lies  in  this  letter.  It 
contains  my  appointment  to  the  mayoralty 
of  the  district.” 

The  schoolmaster  warmly  congratulated 
the  farmer  on  his  good  fortune,  “which,” 
he  added,  “ no  one  could  have  merited  more 
than  himself.” 

“ Merited!”  repeated  the  newly-appointed 
dignitary.  4 ‘ And  why  is  this,  neighbour  ? 
Is  it  because  1 am  the  most  capable  man  in 
the  parish  ? Why,  Mr.  Dubois,  the  magis- 
trate, knows  infinitely  more  than  I do.  Is 
it  because  I have  rendered  more  public 
services  than  any  one  here  ? There  is  old 
lather  Loriot,  who  some  time  ago  prevented 
the  whole  village  from  being  destroyed  by  a 
few  incendiaries,  and  who  also,  by  his  pru- 
dent measures,  stopped  the  fever  in  its 
progress  here  last  year.  Is  it  because  there 
is  not  a better  man  than  myself?  AVhy 
think  of  yourself,  Father  Carpenter:  are 
you  not  honesty  itself  in  vest  and  trousers  ? 
You  will  admit,  then,  I am  sure,  that  I have 
been  nominated  to  this  post  because  I am 
the  richest  man  in  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  influential.  Money,  neigh- 
bour—it  is  nothing  but  money.  It  has 
enabled  me  to  purchase  ease  and  independ- 
ence health  itsell.  Now  it  also  procures 
me  respect  and  authority.  To-morrow  if  I 
please,  it  will  obtain  forme  anything.  You 
must  perceive  that  the  world  is  a shop, 
in  which  all  can  be  purchased  by  those  who 
have  the  means.” 


“Has  Peter  sold  you  his  dog  ? ” inquired 
the  old  schoolmaster  abruptly,  in  order  to 
evade  a direct  reply  to  his  neighbour. 

Mr.  Christopher  glanced  at  him  with  a 
smile  of  triumph ; and  then  slapping  his 
shoulder,  exclaimed — 

“Ah,  you  arc  trying  still  to  find  some 
defect  in  my  system.  You  had  defied  me 
to  purchase  that  man’s  dog  for  its  weight  in 
gold.” 

“That  Avould  be  a great  sum,”  observed 
the  schoolmaster ; “ but  I know  the  shep- 
herd looks  upon  his  dog  as  a companion.” 
“Well,  that  faithful  friend  and  companion 
now  belongs  to  me,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Chris- 
topher ; and  seeing  the  surprise  of  old  Car- 
1 penter,  he  added,  “ The  animal  was  brought 
to  me  yesterday.  Peter  had  become  secu- 
rity to  some  amount  for  his  sister,  and 
when  the  bill  became  duo  he  could  not 
meet  it.  I came  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
dog  is  mine.” 

“ Is  the  poor  beast  here  ? ” 

“ In  the  outer  court,  where  he  has  found 
all  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  his  race 
— that  is  to  say,  plenty  of  food  and  well- 
furnished  quarters.  You  may  see  him  if 
you  like.” 

The  farmer  passed  through  the  inclosurc, 
followed  by  the  schoolmaster;  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  the  dog  had  been 
chained,  they  perceived  the  place  in  dis- 
order. The  animal  had  broken  from  his 
trammels,  and,  profiting  by  the  night,  he 
had  escaped  through  a hole  in  the  wall, 
which  had  not  been  repaired  by  the  masons! 

“ Who  could  have  thought  it*!  ” exclaimed 
the  astonished  farmer.  “ AVhy,  the  dog  has 
broken  loose.” 

“ To  return  to  his  former  master,”  ob- 
served the  schoolmaster  quietly 

“ And  what  does  he  want  with  him  ? ” 

“ That  which  you  could  not  include  in 
your  purchase  ol  the  animal — affection  for 
the  man  who  nourished  and  protected  him 
so  long.  That  kennel  was  warmer,  the  food 
was  more  abundant,  and  the  chain  was 
lighter  than  the  dog  had  from  Poter ; but 
with  his  old  master  wore  the  memories  and 
habits  of  the  past,  and  for  beasts  as  well  as 
men  there  is  something  which  is  neither 
bought  nor  sold.  Money  may  procure,  on 
ns  cai  th,  everything  except  affection,  which 
alone  stamps  it  with  a value.  You  have 
good  souse,  and  will  not  forget  the  lesson 
winch  chance  has  given  to  you.  Remember 
mat  it  money  can  purchase  a dog,  his  at- 
tachment can  only  he  secured  by  kindness 
and  tenderness.” 
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“ There,  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye ; 

While  the  bee,  with  honeyed  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep.” 

Milion. 

Summer  in  the  woods ! — there  is  a music 
in  the  words — a rustling  of  green  boughs, 
hanging  their  gorgeous  garlandry  over  our 
heads — ahummingofbees,  which  have  known 
no  other  dwelling  than  the  wild  solitude 
of  a flowery  forest— a lisping  of  waters 
welling  away  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow 
and  a thousand  voices,  all  blending  into  one 
rich  harmony,  reach  our  ears  in  the  beautiful 
name  of  Summer.  The  young  Spring  has 
mellowed  into  the  full  maturity  of  her 
beauty,  and  thelast  finishing  touch  has  been 
given  to  the  landscape.  The  sky  is  of  a 
deeper  and  a darker  blue  ; there  is  a richer 
flush  on  the  cheek  of  tlie  wild  rose  ; and  a 
lighting  up  of  a newer  joy  on  the  counte- 
nance of  every  flower,  as  if  Morning  had 
left  a warmer  blush  to  settle  down  upon  the 
scene  and  mantle  it  in  one  fond  embrace. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  get  into  the  woods 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and,  before  we 
reach  those  realms  of  holy  repose,  watch  the 


many  bright  things  which  have  come  forth 
to  look  upon  the  summer ; see  the  butterfly 
roaming  abroad  on  gorgeous  wings ; and  hear 
the  rejoicing  voice  of  the  skylark,  as  he 
droppeth  wild  notes  from  a higher  region, 
and  wonder  how  that  small  and  insignificant 
speck,  which  we  can  only  just  distinguish, 
outlined  dark  amid  the  surrounding  blue, 
can  fill  so  large  a space  with  his  immeasur- 
able joy!  We  will  wander  from  glade  to 
glade,  and  thicket  to  thicket,  until  we  reach 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  woods,  where 
old  twisted  trees,  of  every  imaginable  form, 
stand  closely  together,  making  a dim  twilight 
between  them.  And  there  we  shall  think  of 
many  a pleasant  ramble  we  have  enjoyed 
with  some  loved  companion  summers  ago  ; 
while  the  very  odour  of  the  turf,  and  the 
fresh  woody  smell  which  meets  us  in  every 
wind  that  blows,  come  like  kind  awakeners 
of  sunshiny  hours.  Here  is  a little  outlet, 
similar  to  that  through  which  we  passed 
when  so  many  clusters  of  ripe  brown  nuts 
were  hooked  down  and  gathered,  and  wc 
went  on,  and  threaded  together  many  an 
intricate  maze,  till  we  came  to  a little  nook. 

| silent  and  green,  and  there  we  talked  of 
poetry — pictured  the  solitary  Macbeth  stand- 
1 ing  gloomily  while  he  listened  to  the  secrets 
I of  his  yet  hidden  destiny  in  the  precincts 
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of  the  lonely  cavern  ; and  then,  in  a lighter 
mood,  as  some  strain  of  music  came  upon 
our  ears,  imagined  the  merry  voice  of  Ariel 
warbling  amidst  the  flowers.  It  was  but  a 
throstle,  which  had  alighted  on  a neighbouring 
bough  to  sing.  This  is  the  very  spot  where 
we  caught  sight  of  the  wild  thyme  purpling 
the  ground,  and  scattering  abroad  its  aro- 
matic fragrance,  whicli  we  had  distinguished 
long  before. 

Here  we  lose  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
nathway  amongst  the  variegated  tints  of 
the  liverworts  and  mosses,  which  spread 
their  rich  carpeting  over  the  ground,  with 
fungi  of  every  hue  and  size,  shining  in  red, 
and  brown,  and  grey,  and  scarlet,  beneath 
the  bronzy  gold  of  the  prickly  furze,  and  the 
paler  yellow  of  the  broom.  Every  here  and 
there,  too,  we  find  some  exquisite  little 


THE  HUT  IN  THE  WOODS. 


dower : the  centaury,  with  its  small,  pink, 
starlike  bloom,  or  a cluster  of  crimson  heath- 
mils.  The  stately  foxglove  rears  its  long 
stem,  hung  with  a profusion  of  pink,  pend- 
mt  flowers  ; while  the  velvet-looking  leaves 
>f  the  coltsfoot  appear  in  the  distance  like 
>road  patches  of  sunshine  ; and  the  bright 
freen  of  the  spreading  fern  adds  to  the 
jeauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scene, 
Lhesc  are  overtopped  by  crab-trees  and 
tushes,  running  ragged  and  wild,  and  hung 
vith  the  glowing  fruits  of  the  forest,  on 
yhich  the  birds  will  feed  during  the  dark 
□onths  of  winter,  when  the  insects  have  be- 
aken  themselves  to  their  hiding-places,  and 
unk  into  their  long  sleep,  from  which  they 
nil  not  awaken  until  the  warm  breath  of 
pring  is  again  abroad.  Look  upward,  amid 


this  land  of  leaves;  see  how  the  wedded 
boughs 

“ Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day.” 

So  closely  are  they  woven  above  our  heads 
that  we  can  scarcely  discern  the  form  of  a 
cloud,  or  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  stainless 
blue,  sparkling  in  the  glow  of  the  sunshine. 
What  an  awful  stillness  rests  around  us,  as 
if  Nature  sat  alone,  absorbed  in  solemn  con- 
templation as  she  looked  upon  the  work  she 
had  perfected,  and  remembered  that  the 
leafy  majesty  of  her  trees  must  soon  fade, 
and  all  she  had  created  die  away ! Then  a 
gentle  wind  stirs  amid  the  branches,  sound- 
ing sweet,  and  low,  and  solemn,  like  whis- 
perings from  another  land.  Here  mi^ht 
Meditation  sit  weaving  many  a pensive 
moral  as  she  gazed  upon  the  trees  shadowing 
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spots  far  away  from  the  living  world.  And 
here  might  Fancy  dream  ; while  Enchant- 
ment peopled  the  fairy  regions,  waved  her 
bright  wand,  and  summoned  to  her  presence 
the  beautiful  of  past  ages. 

What  memories  are  awakened  in  an 
ancient  wood,  amongst  these  lofty  avenues 
of  “ unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oaks”  which 
have  triumphed  over  Time,  and  waved  their 
broad  arms  through  forgotten  centuries ' 
We  look  upon  trees,  and  think  of  them  as 
things  coeval  with  the  early  world.  Their 
green  leaves  waved  over  the  garden  of 
J'j(len ; and  under  the  shadow  of  a tree, 
whose  clustering  boughs  shut  out  the  heat 
of  day,  did  the  angels  converse  with  Abra- 
ham,  giving  unto  him  the  promise  of  a son. 
It  might  be  such  an  oak  as  this  under  which 
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we  are  now  seated.  Perchance  the  very 
wind  made  the  same  murmur,  as  it  swept 
through  the  branches  over  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  while  the  warm  sun,  that  now 
shines  upon  us,  fell  upou  immortal  wings. 
How  busy  is  imagination  in  such  a scene, 
bearing  us  away  to  other  days,  when  the 
Druids  held  their  solemn  rights,  and  the 
eveniug  anthems  rolled  in  breezy  echoes 
through  the  rose-tinted  silence  ; while  the 
undying  stars  fell,  like  holy  glances,  be- 
tween intermingled  boughs,  lighting  up  the 
rugged  altars,  which  stood  solemn  and  soli- 
tary, when  night  had  settled  down  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  form  of  the  priest  had 
vanished  with  the  youths  and  maidens 
who  had  come  hither  to  pray.  What  mirth- 
ful feet  have  trodden  these  dim  arcades ! 
and  what  sad  ones ! — and  all  are  gone.  No 
voice  arises  to  tell  of  the  smiles  which 
beamed  forth  gladness,  or  the  tears  which 
were  shed  by  those  who  lived  then  ; but  the 
same  sun  looks  down,  and  the  same  sky, 
with  blue  jmdimmed,  bends  its  silent  arch 
over  the  solitudes — now  so  still  that  every 


leaf  which  waves  may  be  heard  ; the  song 
of  the  bee  as  he  dives  far  down  into  the 
innermost  heart  of  the  flower;  and  the  flut- 
tering wings  of  the  butterfly  which  alights 
upon  it,  fancying  it  more  beautiful  in  this 
shadowy  region. 

Emerging  from  this  umbrageous  spot,  we 
come  upon  an  open  glade,  where  the  sun  and 
the  shadows  are  at  play,  now  tracing  between 
them  dark  and  golden  lines,  and  now  letting 
in  a fuller  gush  of  glittering  sunshine,  anti 
anon  sinking  again  into  the  blackness  of 
shadow.  And  here  by  this  rushy  stream, 
musical  with  its  breezy  willows,  the  antlered 
deer  comes  down  to  drink.  How  beautiful 
are  his  branching  horns,  as  they  shine  re- 
flected darkly  on  its  clear  surface — his 
stately  head,  and  bold  bright  eye!  Fear- 
lessly he  glances  around,  and  dreams  not  of 
any  human  footstep  invading  the  seclusion 
of  his  green  retreat.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
solitary  path  in  the  woods,  and  here  let  us 
pause — 

“ While  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye. 

And  still  unsated,  dwells  upon  the  scene.’’ 


PLEASURE 

A child  may  as  easily  be  led  to  associate 
pleasure  with  home  ideas  as  to  think  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  home  of  his  play- 
mates. Certainly,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  he 
can  as  readily  connect  happiness  with 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  as  with  those 
of  other  kin.  And  the  child  will  do  so, 
unless  happiness  and  pleasure,  when  he  calls 
for  them  under  the  parental  roof,  respond — 
“ Not  at  home ! ’ ’ All  home  pictures  should 
he  bright  ones.  The  domestic  hearth 
should  be  clean  and  joyous. 

Give  the  little  ones  slates  and  pencils,  and 
encourage  their  attempts  to  make  pictures. 
Drawing  will  amuse  them  when  noisy  plays 
have  lost  their  zest,  or  are  unseasonable ; 
and  the  art  will  be  useful  to  them  in  all 
the  business  of  after-life.  Have  them  read 
to  each  other  stories  and  paragraphs  of  your 
selection,  and  save  the  funny  things  and  the 
pleasant  ones  you  see  in  papers  and  books. 

Choose  well  for  them,  for  the  impression 
made  on  their  minds  now  will  last  when  the 
Dills  crumble.  Have  them  sing  together, 
and  sing  with  them,  teaching  them  songs 
and  hymns.  Let  them  sing  all  day — like 
the  birds — at  all  proper  times,  Have  them 
mutually  interested  in  the  same  things, 
amusements  and  occupations,  having 


AT  HOME. 

specified  times  for  each,  so  that  their  habits  s 
will  be  orderly.  Let  them  work  together — 
knitting  and  sewing — both  boys  and  gii'ls. 
They  enjoy  it  equally,  unless  the  boys  are  ■ 
taught  that  it  is  unmanly  to  understand ' 
gii-ls’  work.  They  should  know  how  to  do 
it,  and  practically,  too,  as  thereby  they  may  ; 
avoid  much  discomfort  in  future  life.  Let : 
them  work  together  in  the  garden — boys  and 
girls — both  need  outdoor  work.  Together 
let  them  enjoy  their  games,  riddles,  &c. — 
all  their  plays,  books,  and  work — while  the* 
parents’  eyes  direct  and  sympathize,  and! 
their  voices  blend  in  loving  accord.  Have  - 
the  children  do  some  little  things  daily, 
for  your  personal  comfort ; let  them  see  that : 
it  gives  you  pleasure,  and  that  you  depend 
on  them  for  the  service. 

This  will  attach  them  to  you  more 
strongly ; and  if  they  feel  responsibility,  ■ 
even  in  matters  of  themselves  trivial,  andp 
are  sure  of  your  sympathy,  their  affections 
and  joys  will  cluster  around  the  home-- 
hearth. 

Children  like  to  be  useful — it  makes  them, 
happy.  So  give  them  work-time,  as  well 
as  play-time.  But,  in  any  case,  and  in  all 
cases,  give  them  sympathy.  Express  love 
for  them. 
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COURTESY  AND  KINDNESS. 


Courtesy,  among  “well-bred”  people, 
would  seem  to  be  a matter  of  course,  and 
good -nature  is  not  an  uncommon  character- 
istic of  a larger  class.  But  kindness  is 
something  more  than  either  of  these,  in- 
volving and  appealing  to  higher  instincts 
and  rarer  feelings.  True  kindness  is  almost 
always  courteous,  because  gentleness  and 
sympathy  teach  it  to  be  so;  but  the  con- 
verse of  the  rule  hardly  holds  good.  The 
show  of  politeness  may  be  taught,  and  may 
be  so  well  learned  as  to  pass  muster  in  that 
society  which  rarely  peers  beneath  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  things.  Good-nature, 
too,  is  often  a shallow,  and  sometimes  even 
a selfish  characteristic.  It  implies  the 
possession  of  neither  sympathy,  tact,  nor 
thoughtfulness,  of  which  qualities  kindness 
is  but  the  natural  manifestation.  What  we 
call  good  breeding  in  individuals  is  simply 
that  kindness  of  manner  which  makes  us  at 
once  feel  easy  in  their  society,  pleased  with 
them,  and  freed  from  troublesome  con- 
sciousness of  ourselves.  That  same  self- 
consciousness  is  probably  at  the  root  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  awkwardness  and  ill-breeding 
that  we  meet  with.  It  teaches  an  artificial 
or  “studied”  manner,  than  which  nothing 
is  more,  uncomfortable  or  absurd  to  behold. 
Also,  since  they  who  labour  under  the  pres- 
sure of  self-consciousness  cannot  possibly 
have  time  to  think  of  anything  else,  there 
can  exist  none  of  that  kind  feeling  which  is 

Snick  to  perceive  and  take  thought  for  the 
eelings  of  those  around  them.  Thus  the 
very  fundamental  element  of  good  breeding 
is  lost.  But  where  this  discriminating 
kindness  of  heart  is  joined  to  naturalness  of 
manner,  there  will  always  be  genuine,  even 
if  not  conventional  courtesy.  Good  feeling 
speedily  teaches  good  manners. 

Kindness  is,  in  fact,  sympathy  made  mani- 
fest. But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  granted 
the  feeling  of  kindness,  the  desire  to  be  kind 
does  not  necessarily  secure  its  own  fulfil- 
ment. Something  is  needed,  besides,  of 
that  subtle  essence  we  call  tact , that  happy 
combination  of  delicate  instinct  and  quick 
intelligence  which  enables  us  to  evince  our 
sympathy  or  kindliness  in  the  manner  best  I 


suited  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  recipient. 
This  especially  applies  to  our  intercourse 
with  absolute  or  comparative  strangers. 
The  most  obtuse  learn  in  time  to  adapt 
themselves,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
those  constantly  around  them.  Moreover, 
our  friends,  and  those  who  know  us  well, 
will  generally  give  us  credit  for  kind  inten- 
tion, even  when  we  fail  in  effect.  But  with 
those  who  know  us  little,  we  have  at 
once  all  to  learn  and  everything  to  teach. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  what  we  mean 
by  “good  breeding”  helps  us  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  land,  and  therefore 
is  not  courteous,  to  bo  over-demonstrative 
with  a reserved  person,  or  over-reticent  to 
one  whose  own  warm  open  heart  asks  for 
answering  frankness.  Nor  need  we  forfeit 
one  iota  of  what  is  worth  preserving  of  our 
individuality  by  thus  adapting  ourselves  to 
the  differing  characteristics  of  those  around 
us.  It  would  do  very  few  of  us  any  harm 
if  we  all  “ rubbed  each  other’s  angles 
down”  in  this  way.  The  reserved  maybe 
assured  it  would  be  a wholesome  discipline 
for  them  to  practise  candour ; while  the  de- 
monstrative would  do  well  sometimes  to  set 
a guard  upon  their  too  great  readiness  to 
say  and  do. 

_ Finally,  there  is  one  simple  and  all-suffi- 
cing rule  to  bear  in  miud  in  this  as  in  many 
another  case.  Love  lends  to  most  of  us 
“tact,”  forethought,  knowledge.  Where 
we  love,  we  understand,  and  can  make  our- 
selves understood.  It  is  this  which  imparts 
to  the  simplest  the  faculty  of  so  placing 
himself  in  the  position  of  his  neighbour 
that  he  instinctively  divines  the  course  of 
speech,  manner,  and  action  which  will  be 
most  grateful  and  beneficial  to  him.  It  is 
hardly  enough  to  “do  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us we  must 
try  to  “ do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us  ” — if  we  ivere  in  their 
place,  ihe  first  is  the  letter  of  Christian 
morality,  which  may  serve  to  save  ourselves. 
The  addition  is  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
kindness,  which  may,  and  does  many  a 
time,  save  our  breihreu. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  POR  THE  MONTH. 

Now  frowning  skies  begin  to  change  their  cheer, 

And  Time  turns  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year.” 


of  the  year that  it  is  the  right  side  all 
round  the  year  with  us,  and  that  each  side 
as  it  turns  uppermost  is  the  best. 

To  the  housekeeper  who  wishes  to  secure 
sunshine  within  doors  while  there  is  a 
wintry  sky  without,  the  first  recommenda- 
tion we  offer  is,  that  she  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate personal  cheerfulness  and  good 
temper,  and  she  will  be  thereby  likely  to 
diffuse  an  air  of  pleasantness  over  all.  This 
will  need  constant  watchfulness  and  self- 
control  ; for  most  women  have  undoubtedly 
much  to  try  their  cheerfulness  and  good 
temper.  To  explain  what  we  mean  by  good 
temper,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  one 
whose  pen  has  always  been  used  with  sound 
sense  and  discretion.  By  good  temper  is 
meant,  not  that  thoughtless  gaiety  that  is 
always  laughing  with  or  without  a reason, 
nor  that  sort  of  indifference  to  circumstances 
which  nothing  can  penetrate  or  perturb, 
nor  the  natural  easiness  of  disposition 
which  can  refuse  nothing,  whether  right  or 
wrong;  hut  the  habitual  and  practical 
ascendency  of  the  benevolent  feelings  over 
the  selfish  ones,  by  which  persons  acquire 
the  happy  secret  of  finding  their  own 
pleasures  in  witnessing  and  promoting  the 
pleasures  of  those  around  them.  Such 
persons  not  only  carry  happiness  in  their 
own  bosoms,  but  have  a mighty  influence 
in  softening  the  ruggedness  and  allaying 
the  irritability  of  others,  and  diffusing  hap- 
piness and  calmness  on  all  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  them. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  female  head 
of  the  family  to  see,  from  day  to  day,  that 
all  is  done  which  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  healthfulness,  and  thereby  the 
cheerfulness,  of  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold. 


ctobek. — Nature  this  month  gives  us  many 
i,  a hint  that  “ the  wrong  side  of  the  year  ” 
f is  turning  uppermost ; and  as  we  cannot, 
I like  the  swallow, 

? ’ “remove  betimes, 

• And  seek  a better  haven,  and  warmer  climes,” 

i we  will  try  to  plan  how  the  nest  we  must 

• winter  in,  under  sometimes  frowning 
I skies,  may  be  so  comfortable,  that  our 
1 families  will  think  Dryden  has  made  a 

mistake  in  calling  winter  “ the  wrong  side 

October’s  chilly  mornings  and  evenings 
speak  very  plainly  in  favour  of  a cheerful  fire, 
instead  of  summer  ornaments,  in  the  fire- 
place. Nothing  (of  the  sort)  promotes 
social  enjoyment  more  than  a cheery  fire  in 
a neat  bright  fire-place.  We  know,  or  in 
our  younger  days  used  to  know,  some 
excellent  methodical  housekeepers,  who 
would  have  been  sadly  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  a fire  anywhere  but  in  the  kitchen  fire- 
place until  a day  fixed  by  themselves  for 
that  important  era : one  chose  the  fifth  of 
November,  another  the  ninth.  Perhaps 
most  of  the  present  generation  are  growing 
too  wise  to  act  upon  such  precise  and  un- 
reasonable rules,  and  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  act  according  to  the  i-equirements 
of  the  season. 

As  to  the  art  of  making  a good  fire,  we 
think  that  different  persons  accomplish  the 
same  object  by  different  modes,  varying 
somewhat  according  to  their  own  previous 
habits,  and  yet  more  according  to  the  make 
and  position  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  sort 
of  coal. 

For  a fil  e that  is  not  required  to  bum  up 
speedily,  we  think  the  plan  which  was 
some  time  ago  suggested,  of  putting  a layer 
of  coals  first  in  the  grate  is  very  good,  as  in 
time  a solid  lasting  tire  is  by  this  means 
obtained.  But  if  a brisk  fire  is  wanted 
quickly,  we  prefer  putting  lighted  paper  or 
shavings  into  the  empty  fire-place,  and 
dropping  in  stick  by  stick  the  wood  that  is 
allowed  for  the  purpose,  and  then  gently 
lacing  large  cinders,  or,  should  they  not 
e handy,  small  lumps  of  coal. 

But  whichever  way  the  fire  maybe  made, 
let  the  housekeeper  remember  that  a cheer- 
ful, tidy  fire-  place  is  one  very  important 
means  within  her  power  of  keeping  away 
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the  gloom  of  winter,  though  indeed  this 
alone,  or  added  to  many  other  bodily  com- 
forts, will  not  be  sufficient  unless  the  mind 
be  cared  for.  Happily,  the  present  day 
places  books  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
of  society,  and  a fire-side  may  be  enlivened 
by  books,  suited  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of 
all,  at  little  trouble  and  little  cost.  A good 
mistress  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  endea- 
vour to  provide  healthful  amusement  or 
employment  for  heads  and  hands.  It  is 
very  desirable  also  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
conversation  on  reasonable  topics,  and  this 
the  mistress  may  at  least  endeavour  to  do. 

A change  of  season  necessitates  a change 
of  garments ; and  no  doubt  the  generality 
of  young  people  are  willing  enough  to 
change  their  outer  garments  to  suit  the 
newer  fashion;  but  this  is  not  all  that 
needs  attention.  October,  before  the  really 
cold  weather  is  yet  here,  is  a good  time  for 
arranging  and  re-arranging  all  the  under- 
garments of  the  family,  that  they  may  be 
provided  with  what  is  warm  and  comforta- 
ble when  it  is  needed ; and  not  as  some 
that  we  know,  be  putting  on  their  winter 
clothing  when  spring  is  just  here,  and  cast- 
ing it  off  at  midsummer. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  how  much  ex- 

Biense  may  be  saved  in  clothing  a family  by 
orethought  and  notionable  contrivance. 
jLet  the  whole  stock  of  clothing  be  well 
examined,  and  that  which  is  outgrown  by 
one  wearer  may  be  made  to  fit  another. 
Some  clothes  which  are  partially  worn  out 
may  be  nicely  pieced,  while  others  may  be 
mt  up,  and  smaller  articles  made  from  the 
^est  parts  of  them.  The  skirt  of  a dress 
which  refuses  longer  to  serve  its  original 
purpose  may  be  made  tidy  for  a petticoat 
or  perhaps  for  a child’s  frock : and  many 
ither  such  contrivances  a notionable  and  not 
oroud  woman  will  make  ; and  no  really 
lensible  person  would  scorn  her  for  it. 

Of  course  those  who  have  plenty  of  money 
;an  go  shopping  as  often  as  they  please  ; 
ind  they  are  sure  to  be  able  to  find  many 
Lmong  their  poorer  fellow-creatures  who 
vill  be  glad  to  rid  them  of  any  out-grown 
br  despised  clothes.  But  there  are  very 
nany  others  who  have  but  little  money  to 
pare  for  clothing,  and  it  is  for  such  we 
tave  made  these  remarks  ; and  we  wish  we 
ould  assist  some  of  them  to  a better  way 
f spending  that  little,  for  it  is  a pity  to 
ee  the  want  of  judgment  with  which  it  is 
S ometimes  done..  Generally  speaking,  the 
erj  cheapest  things  in  a draper’s  shop  are 
B ot  the  best  worth  buying,  as  they  will  not 


prove  so  durable  as  rather  more  costly  goods. 
Strength  and  durability  should  be  con- 
sidered more  than  fine  or  highly-finished 
texture.  Unbleached  cotton  wears  very 
much  longer  than  white  of  the  same  price, 
and  serves  many  useful  purposes  just  as 
well,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Flannels  are  hardly  worth  buying  under  a 
shilling  a yard.  In  buying  dresses,  besides 
choosing  a suitable  texture,  remember  that 
the  colour  is  such  as  may  be  worn  with  the 
bonnet,  or  anything  else  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  without  violating  good 
taste. 

We  have  heard  lately  with  horror  of  the 
“ quietners  ” given  by  women  to  their 
drunken  husbands.  Now,  we  do  not  fear 
that  any  of  our  readers  will  ever  have  the 
temptation  to  fall  into  that  sin.  But  in- 
stances that  have  lately  come  under  our 
own  notice,  of  mothers  using  “sleeping- 
stuff’’  for  their  babies,  induce  us  to  give  a 
warning  word  against  the  practice.  Let 
every  mother  feel  that  she  would  be  com- 
mitting a sin  to  give  any  medicine  what- 
ever to  make  her  child  sleep.  It  may  kill 
the  child,  as  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
been  killed  ; or  it  may^  make  it  grow  up 
stupid  or  idiotic,  and  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
given  without  more  or  less  real  injury. 
If  a child  needs  medicine,  get  it  from  a 
competent  adviser ; but  never  give  a healthy 
child  “ sleepy  stuff, ” for  the  mere  purpose 
of  making  it  sleep. 

We  were  asked  the  other  day,  by  the 
mother  of  a family,  if  we  knew  of  anything- 
to  cure  boils  or  gatherings,  as  one  of  her 
boys  had  a bad  one  on  the  neck.  We  sug- 
gested a poultice,  and  a little  brimstone  and 
treacle.  “ Well,”  replied  the  mother,  “ I 
don’t  know,  but  I believe  he  must  do  as  he 
did  two  years  ago,  when  he  had  them.” 

“ And  what  was  that  ? ” weinquired.  “Oh! 
they  say  it  s a fine  thing : he  swallowed 
rune  shots,  and  crept  nine  times  through  a 
quick-set  hedge.”  “And  do  you  think  that 
did  him  any  good  ?”  we  asked.  “ Well,”  she 
replied,  “he gotbetter  then,  andhasnotbeen 
troubled  again  until  now.”  We  mention 
this  plan,  not  for  our  readers  to  follow  it, 
but  to  show  that  ignorance  and  superstition 
are  m more  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  one, 
and  also.to  show  that  time  will  cure  many 
ot  the  minor  troubles  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ; 
tor  we  must  suppose  it  was  time,  and  not 
boy  rit^1CU  0US  remedy,  that  cured  the  poor 

Bedroom  windows,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose have  been  opened  through  the  day, 
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should  now  he  closed  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  aa  the  evening  air  is  often 
damp.  ' 

Oysters,  now  in  full  season,  may  he  made 
into  a nice  dish  hy  strewing  crumbled 
bread  over  a dish,  with  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  here  and  there  a hit  of  butter  and 
an  oyster ; then  a covering  of  bread  crumbs, 
pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  This  makes  a 
supper  to  suit  some  stomachs  better  than 
uncooked  oysters. 

Bulbs,  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  nar- 
cissuses, crocuses,  and  snowdrops  should 


now  be  planted  where  they  are  wished  to 
flower  in  spring. 

“Poor  people’s  ways,”  like  all  other 
persons  ways,  are  sometimes  faulty  and 
sometimes  worth  imitating.  A poor  woman 
told  us  the  other  day  that  when  she  boils 
more  potatoes  than  she  uses,  she  thoroughly 
mashes  them,  and  mixes  them  with  the 
dry  flour  for  her  next  day’s  cooking,  and 
she  thinks  they  improve  either  pudding  or 
pie-crust,  and  that  the  potato  does  instead 
of  a portion  of  dripping  or  suet.  We  think 
that  this  is  a hint  in  cookery  worth  trying. 
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Beautiful  Tear!  whether  lingering  upon 
the  brink  of  the  eyelid,  or  darting  down  the 
furrows  of  the  care-worn  cheek— -thou  art 
beautiful  in  thy  simplicity — great,  because  of 
thy  modesty — strong,  from  thy  very  weak- 
ness. Offspring  of  sorrow ! who  will  not 
own  thy  claim  to  sympathy  ? who  can  resist 
thy  eloquence  ? who  can  deny  mercy  when 
thou  pleadest  ? Beautiful  Tear ! 

Let  us  trace  a tear  to  its  source.  The  eye 
is  the  most  attractive  organ  of  animal  bodies. 
It  is  placed  in  a bony  socket,  by  which  it  is 
protected,  and  wherein  it  finds  room  to  per- 
fonn  the  motions  requisite  to  its  uses.  The 
rays  of  light  which  transmit  the  images  of 
external  objects,  enter  the  pupil  through 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  fall  upon  the  retina, 
upon  which,  within  the  space  represented 
by  a sixpence,  is  formed,  in  all  beauty  and 
perfection,  an  exact  image  of  many  miles  of 
landscape,  every  object  displaying  its  proper 
colour  and  true  proportions — trees  and  lakes, 
bills  and  valleys,  insects  and  flowers,  all  in 
true  keeping,  are  there  shown  at  once  ; and 
the  impression  produced  thereby  upon  the 
filaments  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  a sensa- 
tion which  communicates  to  the  mind  the 
apparent  qualities  of  the  varied  objects  we 
behold. 

That  this  wonderful  faculty  of  vision  may 
be  uninterrupted,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
transparent  membrane  which  forms  the  ex- 
external covering  of  the  eye  shall  be  kept 
moist  and  free  from  the  contact  of  opaque 
substances.  To  supply  the  fluid  which  shall 
moisten  and  cleanse  the  eye,  there  is  placed 
at  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  ball  a 
small  gland,  which  secretes  the  lachrymal 
fluid,  and  pours  it . out  at  the  corner  of  the 
corner  of  the  oye,  whence,  by  the  motion  oi 


the  lids,  it  is  equally  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  moisture  and  clearness  are  at 
once  secured. 

"When  we  incline  to  sleep,  the  eyes  become 
comparatively  bloodless  and  dull.  The  eye- 
lids drop  to  shut  out  everything  which  might 
tend  to  arouse  the  slumbering  senses.  The 
secretion  by  the  lachrymal  glands  is  proba- 
bly all  but  suspended,  and  the  organs  of 
sight  participate  in  the  general  rest.  When, 
after  a long  night’s  sleep,  the  eyelids  first  > 
open,  there  is,  therefore,  a dulness  of  vision, 
arising  probably  from  the  dryness  of  the  j 
cornea ; then  occur  the  rapid  motions,  of  the 
eyelids,  familiarly  termed  “winking'’ — 
sometimes  instiuctively  aided  by  rubbing  ( 
with  the  hands— and  after  a few  moments 
the  “ windows”  of  the  body  have  been  pro- 
perly cleansed  and  set  in  order,  the  eye  ad- 
justed to  the  quantity  of  light  it  must  re- 
ceive, and  we  are  “awake”  for  the  day, 
and  may  go  forth  to  renew  our  acquaintance 
with  the  beauties  of  nature.  . 1 

It  is  from  the  glands  which  supply  . this 
moisture  that  tears  flow.  Among  physiolo- 
gists it  is  well  known  that  emotions— im- 
pressions upon  the  nervous  system — exercise 
a powerful  and  immediate  influence  upon  the 
secretions.  As,  for  instance,  the  mere 
thought  of  some  savoury  dish,  or  deliciouB 
fruit,  or  something  acid — as  the  juice  of  a 
lemon — will  excite  an  instant  flow  of  the 
salivary  fluid  in  the  mouth.  An  emotion  of 
the  mind  influences  the  lachrymal  glands 
which  copiously  secrete  and  pour  forth  the 
crystal  drops,  and  these,  as  they  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  we  denominate  tears. 

A similar  action,  called  forth  by  another, 
kind  of  excitement.,  occurs  when  dust  or 
other  irritating  substance  comes  in  contaot 
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with  the  eye ; the  glands  instantly  secrete 
abundantly,  and  pouring  the  crystal  fluid 
out  upon  the  surface,  the  eye  is  protected 
from  injury,  and  the  offending  substance  is 
Mashed  away.  The  feelings  M'hich  excite 
excessive  laughter  or  joy,  also  stimulate  this 
secretion — the  eyes  are  said  to  “ water.”  It 
is  only  MThen  the  crystal  drop  comes  forth 
under  the  impulse  of  sorrow — thus  speaking 
the  anguish  of  the  mind — that  it  can  be  pro- 
perly be  called  a tear.  Hence  its  sacred 
character,  and  the  sympathy  M’hich  it  sel- 
dom fails  to  create. 

Every  tear  represents  some  in-dwelling 
sorrow  preying  upon  the  mind  and  eating 
out  its  peace.  The  tear-  comes  forth  to  de  - 
clare  the  inward  struggle,  and  to  plead  a 
truce  against  further  strife.  How  meet  that 
the  eye  should  be  the  seat  of  tears — M'liere 
they  cannot  occur  unobserved,  but,  blending 
with  the  speaking  beauty  of  the  eye  itself, 
must  command  attention  and  sympathy  ! 

Whenever  we  behold  a tear,  let  our  kind- 


liest sympathies  awake — let  it  have  a sacred 
claim  upon  all  that  we  can  do  to  succour  and 
comfort  under  affliction.  What  rivers  of 
tears  have  flown,  excited  by  the  cruel  and 
perverse  ways  of  man  ! War  has  spread  its 
carnage  and  desolation,  and  the  eyes  ol 
widows  and  orphans  have  been  suffused  with 
tears ! Intemperance  has  blighted  the  homes 
of  millions,  and  weeping  and  wailing  have 
been  incessant ! A thousand  other  evils  which 
we  may  conquer  have  given  birth  to  tears 
enough  to  constitute  a flood — a great  tide  of 
grief.  Suppose  we  prize  this  little  philoso- 
phy, and  each,  one  determine  never  to  excite 
a tear  in  another — how  pleasantly  will  fare 
mankind  ! W atcb  mg  the  eye  as  the  tele- 
graph of  the  mind  within,  let  us  observe  it 
with  anxious  regard  ; and  whether  we'  are 
moved  to  complaint  by  the  existence  of  sup- 
posed or  real  wrongs— let  the  indication  of 
the  coming  tear  be  held  as  a sacred  truce  to 
unkindly  feeling,  and  all  our  efforts  devoted 
to  the  substitution  of  smiles  for  tears  * 


BAB  TEMPEli. 


Lavatsk,  the  famous  physiognomist, 
though  an  enthusiast,  Mras  a kind  man, 
and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
women.  One  day  his  servant  asked  him 
after  dinner  if  she  should  sweep  his  room. 
Being  in  rather  an  irritable  mood,  he 
assented  pettishly,  tcdling  her  not  to  touch 
his  books  or  papers.  When  the  servant  had 
been  gone  some  time,  he  said  to  his  wife— 
“I  am  afraid  she  will  cause  some  con- 
fusion up  stairs.” 

In  a few  moments  his  wife,  with  the  best 
intention,  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  told  the 
servant  to  be  careful.  Lavatermet  his  wife 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  on  her  return, 
and  exclaimed,  as  though  secretly  vexed 
about  something — 

“ Is  not  my  room  swept  yet  ? ” 

Without  waiting  an  instant,  he  ran  up 
stairs,  and  as  he  entered  the  room  the 
girl  overturned  au  inkstand  which  was 
standing  on  a shelf.  She  was  much  terri- 
fied. Lavater  called  out  hastily— 

“ What  a stupid  beast  you  are  ! Have  I 
notpositively  told  you  to  be  careful  ? ” 
What  followed  we  will  let  Lavater  tell 
himself. 


“ My  wife  slowly  and  timidly  followed  me 
up  stairs.  Instead  of  being  ashamed,  my 
anger  broke  out  anew.  I took  no  notice  of 
her;  running  to  the  table  lamenting  and 
moaning,  as  if  the  most  important  writings 
had  been  spoiled,  though  in  reality  the  ink 
had  touched  nothing  but  a blank  sheet  and 
some  blotting  paper.  The  servant  watched 
an  opportunity  to  steal  away.  My  wife  ap- 
proached me  with  timid  gentleness.  ‘My 
dear  husband,’  said  she.  1 stared  at  her, 
with  vexation  in  my  looks.  She  embraced 
me.  I wanted  to"  get  out  of  the  way 
Her  face  rested  for  a moment  on  mv 
cheek.  At  length,  with  unspeakable  ten- 
derness, she  said,  ‘lou  will  hurt  your 
health,  my  dear.’  I now  began  to  bo 
ashamed.  I was  silent  and  at  last  began 
to  weep.  What  a miserable  slave  to  mv 
temper  I am!  I dare  not  lift  up  my 
eyes.  I cannot  rid  myself  of  that  smful 
passion.  My  wile  replied.  ‘Consider,  my 
dear,  how  many  days  and  weeks  pass 
away  without  your  being  overcome  by 
anger.’  I knelt  down  bosido  her,  anil 
thanked  God  sincerely  for  that  hour,  ,\ud 
for  my  wife.” 
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THU  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 
RIGHT  WRONGS  NO  ONE. 


THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

EDUCATION. 


Op  all  the  charais  which  twine  themselves 
about  the  female  character,  none  is  more 
lovely,  more  touching,  more  worthy  to  be 
honoured  and  admired,  than  simplicity — the 
gentle  yet  frank  open-heartedness  of  cha- 
racter which  seems  to  make  the  soul  a place 
of  light  and  purity,  like  the  mild,  sweet 
radiance  of  a spring  morning,  amid  budding 
leaves  and  opening  flowers.  How  exquisitely 
beautiful,  how  unspeakably  delicate,  says  a 
late  writer,  is  the  loveliness  of  a woman 
unaccustomed  to  the  world!  “Unscathed 
by  the  chilling  influence  of  blasted  hopes,  of 
wounded  affection,  her  sharply-defined  feel- 
ings manifest  themselves  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness, with  a warmth  unchecked  by  the 
dictates  of  jealous  prudence,  or  the  wary 
suggestions  of  calculating,  narrow-minded, 
self-protecting  interest.  For  her  to  think, 
is  to  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts  ; and  to 
feel  is  to  give  expresion  to  her  emotions, 
with  a guileless  simplicity,  unsuspicious  of 
ill-natured  misrepresentation,  and  fearless 
because  unconscious  of  the  possibility  of 
misconstruction.”  Compare  this  sweet  and 
touching  simplicity,  which  makes  the  life 
but  the  expressive  countenance  of  the  soul, 
with  artifice,  that  hateful  weed,  which  often 
takes  root  so  vigorously  even  in  early  life, 
hardening  and  blackening  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows,  till  nothing  is  seen  but  smut  and 
stubble.  Compare  a subtle,  contriving, 
tortuous  snaky  thing — with  her  crafty, 
satin-spoken  words,  her  quick,  furtive 
glances,  her  readily- changing  brow,  and 
her  artificial  softness  of  demeanour — the 
heartless  syren  of  the  dance,  who  lures  on 
her  victim  with  deceitful  smiles  and  clus- 
tering ringlets,  and  jewelled  fingers,  and 
the  pattering  of  tiny  feet  clothed  in  slippers 
of  the  choicest  satin — the  false-hearted, 
smooth-faced  creature  who  attunes  her  shrill 
voice  “ by  a system  of  polite  solfeggio ,”  and 
conceals  the  sharpness  of  her  talons  under  a 
feline  velvetude  of  paw — compare  the  words 
and  looks  of  such  a being  with  the  un- 
constrained and  artless  vivacity,  the  open 
looks,  of  fair  simplicity — of  the  guileless 


being,  who  lcnows  no  restraint  but  that  del- 
icacy which  has  grown  up  with  her  inmost 
thoughts,  shading  but  not  concealing  them, 
like  the  sheath  of  sheltering  green  around 
the  exquisite  lily  of  the  valley  ! No,  no  ! 
simplicity  is  the  very  soul  of  beauty— the 
sweet  spirit  of  fascination  which  makes  us 
love  what  otherwise  we  could  but  at  the 
most  admire.  All  artifice  or  affection  of 
character,  all  prettinesses,  all  exquisite  and 
elaborate  contrivances  to  rivet  the  enchanted 
gaze  of  the  beholder — whether  displayed  in 
the  dress  or  manners — can  never  so  bewitch 
us  as  Nature’s  self.  In  female  dress,  when 
youth  and  beauty  appear  arrayed  in  simple 
white,  with  perhaps  a single  bouquet  re- 
posing on  the  bosom  of  innocence — how 
infinitely  does  such  a vision  outshine  the 
mere  earthen  image,  tricked  out  in  all 
the  puffs  and  papillotes,  all  the  dangling 
bows  and  tresses,  all  the  glittering  rib- 
bons and  sparkling  paste,  which  wealth 
or  fashion,  vanity  or  folly,  can  string  to- 
gether ! 

It  is  a grand  defect  of  the  science  of  fe- 
male education  in  this  country  that  it  is  too 
much  the  science  of  mere  behaviour.  In- 
stead of  educating  the  feelings,  we  are 
critically  didactic  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
expression — the  sentiment  and  disposition 
reigning  within  are  not  constantly  visible  in 
the  external  deportment.  We  do  not  en- 
courage intrepidity  and  independence  of 
thought, — there  is  nothing  original — noth- 
ing fervent— nothing  which  may  prolong 
the  delicate  spell  of  respectful  tenderness 
and  admiration,  by  casting  upon  the  every- 
day occurrences  of  life  the  glow  of  feeling 
and  the  charm  of  novelty.  Some  minds 
there  are  by  nature  so  strong  and  elastic,  as 
to  rebound  from  the  pressure  of  education 
into  the  beautiful  region  of  natural  enthu- 
siasm and  innocent  true-heartedness;  but 
the  mass  are  so  moulded  that  they  are  often 
but  pasteboard,  buckram,  and  whalebone 
things — creatures  of  puffery  and  artifice — 
whose  every  word,  look,  and  act,  everything 
they  do,  is  but  a trick  of  custom. 
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NEVER  SPEAK  ILL  OF  THEM  WHOSE  BREAD  YOU  EAT. 


ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE. 

WOOL  AND  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 


COLOURED  CLOTH 

I 

I This  pterin  “wool”  is  now  applied  almost 
I exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  The 
I .distinction  between  wool  and  hair  is  more 
I easily  understood  than  described.  Wool 
I compared  with  hair  is  generally  softer,  more 
I dexible,  and  more  disposed  to  undergo  the 
I felting  process,  which  imparts  to  it  so  much 

I*  value  in  manufactures.  Many  of  the  wilder 
animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the 
wild  cat,  and  the  otter,  produce  both  hair 
and  wool,  the  hair  forming  the  long  and 
conspicuous  outer  fibres,  and  the  shorter 
fibres  of  wool  lying  hidden  beneath.  The 
goats  of  Angora  or  Ancyra,  of  Thibet 
and  of  Cashmere,  yield  woolly  fibres  of 
■ great  beauty,  which  are  peculiarly  suited 
I for  the  weaving  of  shawls.  For  the  manu- 
I facture  of  all  kinds  of  woollen  fabrics 
I except  these  shawls,  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
I is  used. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a duty  was  im- 
I posed  on  the  exportation  of  British  wool, 
I and  in  1337  an  act  was  passed  for  prohibiting 
I the  exportation.  From  that  time  down  to 


HALL  AT  LEEDR. 

the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  exportation  of 
British  wool  was  sometimes  prohibited  and 
sometimes  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  duties.  From  1660  down  to  1824,  the 
exportation  was  strictly  prohibited.  In  the 
mean  time,  duties  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  were  laid  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool.  At  length,  in  1824,  an  act 
was  passed  making  the  duty  on  importation 
and  exportation  the  same,  viz.,  Id.  per  lb. 
The  duty  on  exportation  was  soon  after- 
wards removed,  and  in  1844  the  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  ceasod 
altogether. 

All  the  finer  wools  used  to  be  brought 
from  Spaiu;  but  in  1765  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  imported  into  his  dominions  a few 
Merino  sheep,  which  have  had  a most  sur- 
prising influence  on  the  trade  of  wool.  The 
Saxony  Merinos,  instead  of  degenerating, 
improved  upon  their  Spanish  progenitors, 
and  the  wool  afforded  by  them  has  almost 
driven  the  Spanish  wool  out  of  the  English 
market. 
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OF  ALL  FLATTERERS,  SELF  LOVE  IS  THE  GREATEST. 


In  the  Great  Exhibition  (1851),  Germany 
retained  its  pre-eminence  for  fine  wool.  The 
fleeces  exhibited  from  Austria  presented  in 
a high  degree,  according  to  the  Jury’s 
report,  “the  desired  qualities  of  substance 
in  the  staple,  and  of  fineness  and  elasticity 
of  the  component  fibres,  the  spiral  curves  of 
which  were  close  and  regular,  and  were  im- 
mediately resumed  after  being  obliterated 
by  stretching  the  fibre — the  length  of  which 
was  also  considerable  for  wool  of  this  card- 
ing quality,  the  most  valuable  for  the  finest 
description  of  cloth.” 

WOOL  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES. 

Wools  are  divided  into  two  great  classes 
• — Clothing  Wools  and  Combing  Wools,  or 
Short  Wools  and  long  Wools;  and  the 
fabrics  woven  from  them  are  termed  Wool- 
lens or  Worsteds,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  is  employed.  Clothing  Wools 
possess  in  high  perfection  that  peculiar  pro- 
perty which  enables  the  fibres  to  “felt”  or 
interlace  one  among  another,  and  to  form 
thereby  the  dense  compact  material  of  which 
men’s  garments  are  so  largely  made  in  this 
country;  whereas  combing  wools,  though 
long  in  fibre,  are  deficient  in  the  felting 
property,  and  are  therefore  employed  for 
stuffs,  merinos,  hosiery,  and  a large  number 
of  fabrics  which  do  not  undergo  the  felting 
process. 

Woollen  Manufacture.' — The  sorting  of 
the  wool  is  the  first  operation.  Each  pack 
of  wool  contains  many  different  qualities, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  fleece  whence  it 
was  taken,  and  other  circumstances;  and 
much  tact  and  discrimination  are  called  for 
in  the  separation.  The  sorter  has  to  make 
his  separation  in  relation  to  the  fineness,  the 
softness,  the  strength , the  colour,  the  clean- 
ness, and  the  weight  of  the  wool ; and  in 
reference  to  these  qualities  he  separates  the 
wool  into  many  parcels.  When  the  proper 
kinds  are  selected,  they  are  next  washed  or 
scoured  with  soap  and  alkali,  to  free  them 
from  the  grease  which  invariably  attaches 
to  them. 

If  the  cloth  is  dyed  in  the  wool,  that 
operation  succeeds  the  scouring ; but  if  dyed 
in  the  piece,  many  other  processes  intervene ; 
and  it  depends  a good  deal  on  the  kind  of 
colour  as  to  the  plan  which  is  followed. 
Supposing  the  dyeing  to  be  completed,  how- 
ever, the  wool  undergoes  the  process  of  wil- 
lying  or  willowing,  which  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  batting  or  scutching  in  the 
cotton  manufacture;  the  object  being  to 
open  and  disentangle  the  locks  of  wool,  and 


cleanse  them  from  sand  and  other  loose  im- 
purities. The  willowing  machine  contains 
a number  of  revolving  spikes  which  tear 
asunder  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  and  a fan 
which  blows  away  the  dust  from  them. 
There  are  frequently  impurities  which  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  willy,  and  such  are 
afterwards  picked  out  by  boys  or  women, 
called  Wool-Moaters , or  Wool  Pickers.  A 
further  opening  of  fibres  results  from  the 
process  of  scribbling ; but  before  this  is 
effected,  the  wool  undergoes  that  of  oiling  ; 
it  being  spread  out  on  the  floor,  sprinkled 
with  olive  oil,  and  well  beaten  with  staves. 
The  scribbling  machine  is  very  similar  in  its 
principle  of  action  to  the  carding  engine. 

The  carding  into  which  the  wool  is 
brought  by  this  operations,  and  which  are 
short  pieces  in  the  form  of  rolls  or  sticks, 
are  then  spun  into  yam  for  the  use  of  the 
woollen  weaver,  the  process  of  spinning 
being  generally  effected  by  means  of  the 
slubbing-billy , or  stubbing -machine,  and 
afterwards  by  the  common  jenny  or  mule- 
spinning machine ; the  slubbing-billy  bring- 
ing it  to  the  state  of  a soft,  weak  thread,  and 
the  spinning-machine  giving  it  the  proper 
firmness  and  hardness  for  yam. 

The  process  next  following  that  of  spinn- 
ing is  weaving,  by  which  the  yam  is  worked 
up  into  a textile  fabric. 

As  the  wool  has  been  dressed  with  oil 
before  spinning,  and  with  size  before  weav- 
ing, it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse  it  from 
these  impurities  immediately  after  the 
weaving.  This  is  the  object  of  the  second 
scouring  process,  in  which  the  cloth  is 
beaten  with  woollen  mallets  in  a kind  of 
trough  or  mill,  soap  and  water  being  let  in 
upon  it  first,  and  then  clear  water.  Being 
then  carried  to  the  drying-room,  or  the 
tenter-ground,  it  is  stretched  out  by  means 
of  hooks  on  rails,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a 
smooth  and  extended  state.  It  is  then 
taken  into  a room  and  examined  by  Purlers, 
who  pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hair,  or 
dirt.  After  this  it  is  ready  for  the  import- 
ant process  of  f idling  or  felting,  which  im- 
parts to  woollen  goods  that  peculiarity  of 
surface  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from 
all  others.  A large  mass  of  cloth  folded  into 
many  plies  is  put  into  the  fulling-mill, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  long-continued 
action  of  two  heavy  woollen  mallets  or 
stocks.  Superfine  cloth  has  four  fullings  of 
three  hours  each,  a thick  solution  of  soap 
being  spread  between  each  layer  of  cloth 
every  time.  This  process,  besides  felting  or 
lacing  the  fibres  together,  thickens  the  cloth 
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remarkably,  but  diminishes  it  botli  in  length 
and  breadth  nearly  one-half. 

In  the  fulled  state  the  cloth  presents  a 
woolly  and  rough  appearance,  to  improve 
which  it  goes  through  the  process  of  teazling 
or  raising , and  shearing  or  cutting , the  ob- 
ject of  tire  first  being  to  raise  the  ends  oi 
the  fibres  above  the  surface,  and  of  the 
second  to  cut  them  to  a uniform  level,  lhe 
raising  of  the  fibres  is  effected  by  thistle- 
heads,  teazling-cards,  or  wire  brushes. 
Teazles  are  the  seed  pods  of  the  Dipsacus 
Fullonum,  and  are  used  by  hand ; but  some- 
time wire  cards  are  used,  fixed  to  a machine 
called  a gig-mill. 

When  the  ends  of  the  fibres  have  been 
thus  raised  to  the  surface,  they  are  next 
speared  or  cropped,  a process  of  great  beauty 
and  singularity.  Originally  this  process 
was  performed  by  means  of  large  hanu- 
shears,  the  cloth  being  stretched  over  a 
stuffed  table,  and  the  workman  proceeding 
to  clip  the  ends  of  the  fibres  in  a regular 
and  equable  manner  ; but  the  process^  now 
is  more  frequently  conducted  by  a machine, 
which  causes  a revolving  circular  head 
furnished  with  cutters,  to  travel  horizon- 
tally over  the  cloth,  and  shear  it. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  raised  and 
sheared  (which  operations  are  repeated  two 
or  three  times  for  superfine  cloth),  it  is 
brushed  by  a machine  consisting  of  a system 
of  brushes  affixed  to  the  cylinders,  the  cloth 
being  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  action 
of  the  brushes  and  the  steam.  A few  sub- 
sequent operations  are  carried  on,  having 
for  their  object  the  imparting  of  smooth- 
ness, gloss,  &c.,  to  the  cloth,  preparatory 
to  its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer. 

Leeds  is  now  regarded  as  the  first  town 
in  England  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
manufactures  in  wool ; its  chief  trade  is  in 
the  middle  and  lower  qualities.  The  manu- 
factures of  Leeds  largely  supply  the  foreign 
markets,  and  vary  their  productions  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  requirement  of  each. 
Huddersfield  and  its  neighbourhood  rank 
next  to  Leeds  in  importance,  and  supply  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  goods ; the 
productions  of  this  place,  however,  are 
chiefly  for  home  consumption,  of  the  middle 
qualities ; they  were  in  1830  made  from 
home-grown  wool  only ; but  since  that 
period  they  have  greatly  increased  in  ex- 
tent and  variety.  Leeds'  is  the  great  mart 
for  coloured  or  mixed  cloths,  as  they  are 
called  which  are  wholly  made  of  dyed  wool ; 
and  for  white  broad  cloths.  Flannels  and 


I baizes,  and  cloth  used  for  the  army,  are 
chiefly  made  in  or  near  Halifax.  The 
blanket  and  flushing  trades  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  district  between  Leeds 
and  Huddersfield.  Broad  cloths  and 
Kerseymeres  are  made  at  Saddleworth ; 
narrow  cloths  in  and  near  Hudders- 
field. Worsted  spinning  is  exclusively 
carried  on  at  Bradford,  and  stuffs  are  made 
its  vicinity,  «is  well  as  at  Liceds  and 
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Halifax.  Wakefield  has  been  long  cele- 
brated  for  the  skill  of  its  cloth  dyers ; and 
Dewsbury  is  the  chief  seat  of  what  is  called 
the  shoddy  trade,  of  which  old  woollen 
cloth,  &e.,  formerly  used  as  manure,  anc. 
cast-off  woollen  clothing,  form  the  staple. 
The  materials  are  subjected  to  certain  pre- 
paratory processes,  after  which  they  are 
torn  to  pieces  by  machinery,  and  reduced 
to  the  ordinary  condition  of  wool,  which  is 


spun  again,  sometimes  with  an  admixture 
of  fresh  wool,  and  is  again  woven  into  cloth. 
Shoddy  cloth  answers  very  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  padding,  &c.,  and  was  long  confined 
tosuchuses;  but  the  improvement  effected 
in  its  manufacture;,  and  especially  in  the 
art  of  dyeing  it,  have  led  to  its  application 
to  blankets,  flushings,  druggets,  carpets, 
table-covers,  and  cloth  for  Pilot  and  Peter- 
sham great  coats.  It  is  oven  used  largely  in 
making  clothes  for  the  army  and  navy ; and 
most  persons  at  some  time  or  other  wear 
clothes,  (especially  if  they  aro  cheap)  made 
of  shoddy  cloth,  of  which  woollen  table- 
covers  are  commonly  made,  the  pattern 
being  printed  by  means  of  aquafortis. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  West  of 
England,  which  once  rivalled  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  in  the  production  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  woollen  fabrics.  Looking  in  this 
direction,  we  find  that  Gloucestershire  still 
maintains  its  trade,  Stroud  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood being  the  chief  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture. Stroud  water  as  this  town  _ is 
sometimes  called,  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  its  waters,  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
dyeing  scarlets  and  other  light  colours. 
Fine  broad  cloths  are  manufactured  in  this 
neighbourhood ; and  also  at  Ebly,  Easting- 
ton,  Stonehouse,  and  •Minchinhampton. 
Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  is  the  next  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  importance  in  the 
West;  it  manufactures  largely  and  well. 
Bradford,  Wilts,  is  less  noted  than  formerly ; 
Chippenham,  in  the  same  county,  makes 
some  first-rate  superfine  broads  ; and  Melk- 
sham  is  also  in  good  reputo.  Frome  in 
Somersetshire,  has  lost  some  of  its  former 
celebrity  for  superfiue  broads,  hut  it  has  a 
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high  character  for  fancy  six  quarters.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  were  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  cloths,  beavers,  and  Yenetians 
from  Frome,  and  from  Twerton,  near  Bath. 
Scotland  makes  some  excellent  goods  of  a 
cheap  description  for  trouserings. 

Halls  for  the  sale  of  cloth  are  established 
at  Leeds,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Bradford, 
and  other  places. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Coloured 
Cloth  Hall  at  Leeds  (of  which  we  give  a 
cut)  is  taken  from  Tomlinson  on  “ the 
Useful  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Great 
Britain from  which  work  also  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  foregoing  in- 
formation : — 

“ There  are  two  cloth  halls  at  Leeds ; the 
Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  built  in  1758,  and  the 
White  Cloth  Hall,  built  in  1775.  The  cloth 
market  was  formerly  held  in  an  open  street. 

“The  Coloured  doth  hall  is  a plain  build- 
ing,  occupying  three  sides  of  a large  square, 
divided  into  eight  compartments,  whieh  are 
called  streets ; these  are,  King-street, 
Queen. street,  ’Change-alley,  Mary’s'lane, 
Prince  of  Wales-street,  Cheapside,  Com- 
mercial-street, Union-street,  and  New- 
street.  Each  street  contains  two  rows  of 
stands  facing  each  other ; each  stand 
rojects  from  the  wall  11  or  12  feet; 
ut  it  measures  22  inches  in  front : it  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  clothier  to 
whom  it  belongs.  Nobody  can  occupy  a 
stand  unless  he  has  served  a regular  appren- 
ticeship to  the  clothing  business.  Each 


stand,  which  is  the  absolute  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  holder,  cost  originally  about 
£3 ; and  the  value  has  been  as  much  as 
eight  or  ten  times  that  amount ; but  since 
the  extension  of  the  factory  system,  a good 
deal  of  cloth  produced  in  the  woollen  dis- 
trict is  sold  without  passing  through  the 
halls,  which  have,  consequently  lost  much 
of  their  importance,  and  the  stands  do  not 
now  exceed  their  original  value.  The 
markets  for  the  sale  of  coloured  cloths  are 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  on  which  days 
only  are  the  merchants  permitted  to  make 
their  purchases  in  the  halls.  The  time  of 
sale  commences  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  summer,  and  half  an 
hour  later  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
from  October  to  March.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  bell  is  rung  again  to  warn  the 
buyers  and  sellers  that  the  market  is  about 
to  close ; and  in  another  twenty  minutes 
the  bell  is  rung  for  the  third  time ; after 
which  a tine  of  5s.  is  imposed  on  every 
buyer.  The  White  Cloth  Hall,  situated  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  is  opened  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  is  subject  to  similar 
regulations.  The  cloth  is  brought  to  the 
halls  in  the  undressed  state ; the  purchasers, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  what  are  called 
finishing-shops , conduct  the  various  finish- 
ing processes.  The  goods  produced  in  the 
West  of  England 'and  in  Norfolk  are  not 
sold  in  cloth  halls,  but  at  public  fairs  or 
markets,  or  to  the  agents  sent  round  by  the 
drapers.” 
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PLEASE  THE  HEART,  NOT  THE  EYE. 


HAND  RAISING-. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WORSTED  YARN. 

I The  preparation  of  worsted  yarn  resembles 
that  of  cotton,  and  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  short  wool , or  clothing  yarn; 
lor  while,  in  the  latter,  the  fibres  are  en- 
tangled and  (Tossed  in  every  direction,  in 
I order  to  assist  the  felting  property,  care  is 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  former  to 
I dispose  all  the  fibres  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
parallel  lines. 


mat: ...  — 


FIXING  TEAZLES. 

The  first  operation  in  the  preparation  of 
long  wool  is  washing  in  soap  and  water. 
Much  of  the  moisture  is  pressed  out  by  rol- 
lers, after  which  the  wool  is  conveyed  in 
large  baskets  to  the  drying-room,  where  it 
is  spread  over  the  floor.  The  drying-room 
is  usually  situated  immediately  over  the 
boiler  of  the  steam-engine,  and  is  thus  eco- 
uomically  heated.  When  the  wool  is  dry 
it  is  removed  to  a kind  of  willowing  ma- 
chine, called  the  pluclcer.  This  is  attended 
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by  a boy,  whose  business  it  is  to  spread  the 
wool  with  tolerable  regularity  over  a feeding- 
apron,  which,  by  advancing,  delivers  the 
tufts  of  wool  to  a pair  of  fluted  rollers,  which 
convey  it  to  a fanning  apparatus. 

After  the  wool  has  passed  through  this 
machine,  it  is  ready  for  combing.  For  the 
finer  description  of  long  wool,  this  is  still 
done  by  hand.  It  is  a laborious  and.  un- 
healthy occupation,  being  carried  on  in  hot 
rooms.  The  wool  comber  employs  three  im- 
plements, namely,  a pair  of  combs,  a post,  to 
which  one  of  the  combs  can  be  fixed,  and  a 
small  stove,  called  a comb-pot,  for  heating 
the  teeth  of  the  combs. 

The  wool-comb  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
rows  of  pointed,  tapering,  steel  teeth,  the 
rows  being  of  different  lengths;  they  are 
fixed  to  a wooden  stock  or  head,  which  is 
covered  with  iron,  and  from  this  head  pro- 
jects a perforated  handle,  made  to  fit  into 
certain  projections  in  the  post,  upon  which 
the  combs  are  occasionally  rested  during  the 
operation.  The  turned  up  part  of  the  iron 
stem  enters  a hole  in  the  handle  of  the  comb, 
while  the  staple  near  the  post  enters  the 
hollow  end  of  the  handle,  thus  holding  the 
implement  securely. 

The  comb-pot  consists  of  a flat  iron  plate, 
heated  by  fire  or  steam,  and  above  this  is  a 
similar  plate  with  sufficient  space  between 
the  two  to  admit  the  teeth  of  the  comb. 

The  heated  comb  being  fastened  to  the 
post  with  the  teeth  upwards,  the  workman 
takes  a handful  of  wool,  sprinkles  it  over 
with  oil,  rolls  it  up  in  his  hands  to  distri- 
bute the  oil  uniformly,  and  then  throws 
about  one-half  of  the  wool  over  the  points 
of  the  comb,  leaving  each  time  a few  straight 
filaments  on  the  comb. 

When  the  handful  of  oiled  wool  is  thus 
disposed  on  the  comb,  the  comb  is  removed 
to  the  stove,  so  as  to  expose  the  wool  to  the 
influence  of  the  heat.  An  empty  comb  is  at 
the  same  time  taken  from  the  stove  and 
mounted  on  the  post,  where  it  is  filled  with 
wool  as  before.  The  man  then  takes  the  two 
combs,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a low  stool, 
holds  one  of  them  in  his  left  hand  over  his 
knee,  and  holding  the  other  in  his  right 
hand,  introduces  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into 
the  wool  stuck  in  the  other,  and  draws  them 
through  it ; by  which  operation  the  wool  is 
transferred  to  one  comb.  This  process  is 
continually  repeated,  until  the  fibres  are  laid 
truly  parallel.  The  man  begins  by  combing 
out  the  ends  of  the  wool,  advancing  gra- 
dually from  one  end  to  the  other,  until  at 
length  the  teeth  of  the  combs  are  very  near 


together.  About  one  eighth  of  the  wool  re- 
mains on  the  teeth  of  the  comb  after  each 
operation  ; and  this  quantity  which  is  called 
noyl,  being  too  short  for  the  comber  to  grasp 
in  his  hand,  is  transferred  to  the  short  wool 
manufacturer.  The  wool,  after  it  has  left 
the  comb,  requires  to  be  combed  again,  at  a 
lower  temperature,  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
spinner. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  super- 
sede this  operation  by  self-acting  machines. 
One  of  these  consists  of  two  large  wheels, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  set  nearly  upright,  the 
comb  teeth  forming  a circle  round  the  rim  of 
each  wheel,  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  the 
points  of  the  combs  in  the  two  wheels  being 
turned  towards  each  other.  The  wheels  are 
furnished  with  hollow  iron  spokes  filled  with 
steam,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a pro- 
per combined  heat.  A boy,  seated  on  the 
ground,  strikes  the  wool  in  handfuls  upon 
one  wheel  which  is  made  to  revolve  slowly 
for  the  purpose.  The  wheel  is  then  made  to 
revolve  more  rapidly,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
one  wheel,  sweeping  obliquely  over  the 
teeth  of  the  other  smooth  out  the  tangled 
locks  with  great  delicacy  and  precision. 
When  the  wheels  are  set  in  rapid  motion, 
the  loose  ends  of  the  fleece  by  the  centrifugal  1 
force,  are  thrown  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
radii,  upon  the  teeth  of  the  other  revolving 
comb-wheel,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  and  made 
truly  straight.  The  operation  commences 
upon  the  tips  of  the  tresses,  where  the 
wheels,  by  the  oblique  posture  of  their 
shafts  are  at  the  greatest  distance  apart ; but 
as  the  planes  slowly  approach  to  paralel- 
lism,  the  teeth  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
wool,  till  they  progressively  comb  the  whole 
length  of  its  fibres.  The  machines  being 
then  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  teeth  are  strip- 
ped of  the  tresses  by  the  hand  of  the  at-  - 
tendant;  the  noyls , or  short  refuse  wool, 
being  also  removed  and  kept  by  itself. 

Breaking , Draining,  and  Spinning. — The 
wool,  as  it  is  combed  into  slivers,  is  formed 
into  narrow  bundles,  called  tops,  each  con- 
taining about  a pound  and  a half  or  two 
pounds ; these  being  unrolled,  the  slivers  are 
separated  and  thrown  loosely  over  a pin, 
within  reach  of  the  attendant,  who  takes  a 
sliver,  spreads  it  flat  upon  an  endless  belt  or 
feeding-board,  presenting  the  end  to  the  first 
pair  of  rollers  of  the  sliver-box  or  breaking- 
frame,  which  draws  the  sliver  in.  When  it 
has  passed  half  through,  the  end  of  another 
sliver  is  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  first, 
and  they  are  drawn  through  together.  Care 
is  taken  to  splice  the  long  end  of  one  sliver 
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to  the  short  end  of  another.  When  this 
second  sliver  has  passed  halfway  through, 
the  end  of  a third  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
it;  and  in  this  way  the  short  slivers  are 
united  and  extended  by  other  pail’s  of  rollers 
into  one  long  and  uniform  sliver,  eight  times 
the  Length  which  it  had  on  the  feeding- 
board.  The  slivers  from  this  machine  are 
received  into  cans,  the  contents  of  eight  of 
which  are  drawn  into  one  at  the  drawing 
frame.  These  are,  also,  received  into  cans, 
and  being  again  drawn  out  and  slightly 
twisted,  are  wound  on  bobbins.  At  about 
the  fifth  drawing,  a number  of  yards  are 
weighed,  so  as  to  ensure  a given  length  to  a 
given  weight  of  yarn.  If  this  sliver  is  not 
the  length  required  for  the  size  of  the 
worsted  intended  to  be  spun,  the  speed  of 
the  drawing  frames  is  changed  accordingly 

THE  JACQ.UARD  LOOM. 

This  which  may  more  correctly  be  called 
an  appendage  to  the  loom,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  contrivances  connected  with 
weaving.  It  is  the  invention  of  Joseph  Marie 
Jacquard,  a Lyonnese  weaver,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  it  as  early  as  1790,  but 
was  only  able  in  1801,  to  present  a model 
of  it  to  the  National  Exposition  of  the 
Products  of  Industry  at  Paris.  After  much 
opposition  from  the  weavers  of  his  native 
town,  he  had  the  satisfaction  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1834,  of  knowing 
by  its  extensive  use  that  his  invention  was 
appreciated. 

The  apparatus  which  cost  Jacquard  so 
much  thought  and  anxiety,  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  weaving  of  figured  patterns  on 
cloth  of  any  kind.  In  plain  weaving,  the 
weft  or  cross  threads  pass  alternately  under 
and  over  the  warp  threads,  forming  a per- 
fectly regular  interlacing ; but,  in  pattern 
or  figure  weaving,  the  device  is  made  by 
irregularities  in  these  alterations,  some- 
times two  or  more  threads  are  crossed  over 
at  one  time,  without  any  immediate  under- 
crossing.  When  the  shuttle  with  the  weft 
thread  lias  to  be  thrown  from  edge  to  edge 
of  the  warp  or  web,  some  of  the  warp  threads 
have  to  be  lifted  up  to  allow  it  to  pass,  and 
the  Jacquard  apparatus  assists  in  this  ele- 
vation, which  depends  (in  every  throw  of 
the  shuttle)  on  the  pattern  to  be  woven. 
There  are  numerous  cards  (as  many  as  500 
for  a complicated  pattern)  formed  of  paste- 
board and  pierced  with  holes.  Every  card 
has  a certain  relation  to  one  throw  of  the 
weft  thread,  and  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  holes  determine  which  warp 


AT  A TIME. 


threads  shall  be  drawn  up  to  let  the  weft 
pass.  The  cards  are  linked  together  into  an 
endless  chain,  which  is  passed  over  a hollow 
box  at  the  top  of  the  loom.  The  chain  is 
made  to  rotate  slowly,  one  movement  for 
every  weft  thread  thrown,  and  each  card  in 
turn  acts  upon  a series  of  levers  by  which 
the  warp  threads  are  raised ; the  blank  part 
of  each  card  acts  upon  the  levers,  while  the 
perforated  parts  allow  the  levers  to  pass 
into  the  holes  without  being  affected. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  a few  years  since  patented 
a machine  for  punching  the  holes  in  the 
Jacquard  cards.  Hitherto  that  operation 
has  required  two  workmen — one  to  read,  as 
it  is  termed,  andone  to  arrange  the  punches ; 
but,  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  arrangement,  the 
person  who  reads  off  the  pattern,  plays,  at 
the  same  time,  on  a set  of  keys,  each  of 
which  inserts  a punch  into  its  proper  place. 

An  ingenious  variation  of  the  Jacquard 
apparatus  has  lately  been  patented,  in 
which  the  device  is  marked  by  pins  on  a 
rotating  barrel,  instead  of  by  holes  in  a 
chain  of  cards.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  barrel-organ  and  the  musical 
snuff-box  ; and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  apply  efficiently 
to  the  weaving  apparatus. 

The  Worsted  Trade,  although  ancient 
did  not  begin  to  assume  its  present  im- 
portance until  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  introduction  of  cotton  mchinery  int 
this  branch  of  manufacture  took  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century  ; but  up 
to  the  year  1834,  worsted  fabrics  were  made 
with  wool  alone,  with  the  exception  of  bom- 
bazines and  mixed  fabrics  manufactured 
in  Norfolk ; but  at  that  time,  manufactures 
of  worsted  weft  and  cotton  warp  were  first 
brought  forward,  aud  gave  a great  impetus 
to  the  trade.  In  the  year  1836,  the  wool  of 
the  Alpaca,  an  animal  ot  the  Llama  tribe, 
inhabiting  the  mountain  ranges  of  Peru, 
was  introduced  ; this  wool  is  of  various 
shades  of  black,  white,  grejq  brown,  &c., 
and  Ls  remarkable  for  brightness  and  lustre, 
great  length  of  staple,  and  extreme  soft- 
ness. After  the  difficulties  of  working  this 
material  had  been  overcome,  the  Alpaca 
assumed  an  important  rank  in  the  worsted 
trade.  About  the  same  period,  Mohair,  or 
goat’s  wool,  from  Asia  Minor,  came  into 
general  use  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
aud  many  beautiful  fabrics  were  produced 
from  it.  The  combination  of  silk  with  theso 
new  materials,  has  led  to  the  production  of 
many  beautiful  fabrics  for  clothing  and 
furniture ; more  rapid  processes  of  manu- 
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facture  have  been  contrived,  improved 
machinery  has  been,  and  constantly  is  pro- 
duced, and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  greatly- 
increased  facilities  of  production,  the  num- 
ber of  work-people  has  been  quadrupled 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Thus,  Brad- 
ford, which  is  the  centre  of  tbe  manufacture, 


and  the  great  market  of  this  trade,  had,  in 
1826,  a population  of  26,309;  in  1831, 
43,527;  in  1841,  66,718;  and  in  1851, 
103,782.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  there  were  only  three  mills 
in  Bradford,  and  there  are  now  more  than 
a hundred. 


dhawing  in  worsted. 
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THE  ART  OF  MAKING  AND  MODELLING  PAPER  FLOWERS. 


This  is  a charming  art  for  young  women, 
and  one  that  may  be  easily  acquired.  Frost 
and  snow  may  reign  around  us  and  nip  the 
tender  blossoms  in  our  gardens,  still  our 
homes  can  be  made  gay  with  delightful 
representations— so  real  that  only  the  touch 
can  discern  the  difference — of  Flora’s  chil- 
dren. Our  first  instructions  shall  be  for  the 
formation  of  the  pomegranate. 

The  pomegranate  is  a beautiful  flower  to 
model,  and  is  of  a brilliant  scarlet,  of  a 
peculiar  tint,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
pupil  for  the  care  bestowed  in  making  it. 
There  is  another  beautiful  and  delicate 


variety  of  this  flower,  which  is  white,  much 
more  crimped  at  the  edges,  and  most  beauti- 
fully marked  with  scarlet , it  is  rather 
scarce  in  this  country,  but  an  elegant  flower 
for  a vase.  This  flower  requires  but  two 
patterns  for  the  petals,  and  about  35  to  40 
from  a flower,  20  of  No.  1,  and  16  of  No.  2. 
Place  the  petals,  No.  1 on  apiece  of  crape ; 
fold  them  in  two,  and  crimp  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb  the  upper  part  of  the 
petals.  Fold  them  together  lengthways, 
and  bring  the  upper  edges  forward.  Proceed 
in  the  same  way  with  petals  No.  2.  Then 
take  a piece  of  middling-size  wii'e  bend  the 
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end  a,  little,  and  roll  round  it  some  paper 
. to  the  shape  and  size  of  a plum-stone,  and 
coyer  with  some  scarlet  paper;  after  which, 
•n.  • e Pe^a  s N°-  1 with  some  cement  and 
silk  in  rows  of  threes  and  fiyes  together, 
then  proceed  with  petals  No.  2 in  like 
manner;  after  which  draw  on  the  calyx 
(whien  may  be  purchased  ready  prepared) 
or  nearly  a similar  colour  to  the  flower, 
flinish  by  preparing  the  thickest  wire  by 


covering  it  with  reddish  brown  paper  for 
the  stem,  in  imitation  of  bark  (or  woody 
stalks)  ; then  cut  the  stalk  of  your  flower 
about  an  inch  long,  just  sufficient  to  attach 
it  to  the  stem.  This  flower  grows  in 
trusses  of  three  and  four  together,  with 
two  or  three  buds  above  them  (which 
may  also  be  obtained  ready  prepared), 
and  which  will  give  great  effect  to  its 
appearance. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  DAIRYMAN’S  DAUGHTER. 


One  tranquil  evening  we  found  ourselves 
following  the  course  of  what  appeared  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  roads 
that  we  had  seen  during  a pretty  active  tour 
over  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  day  had  been 
clear  and  bright,  and  although  there  was 
something  of  autumnal  chill  and  sadness  in 
the  evening,  it  was  not  felt  to  be  unpleasing. 

One  of  the  light  carriages  which  regularly 
traverse  the  island  roads  in  summer  had 
borne,  us,  since  break  of  day,  from  the 
principal  interior  town  to  the  romantic 
rocky  scenery  at  the  back  of  the  island,  and 
we  were  now  on  our  return  from  Ventnor 
and  Shauklin  Chine  to  Newport,  intending 
to  visit,  in  our  way,  the  last  of  the  objects 
of  interest  that  we  had  marked  out,  and 
which  we  were  approaching  as  the  last  beams 
of  sunset  fleeted  from  our  sight.  We  had 
beheld  a great  variety  of  exciting  scenes, 
that  had  inspired  us  with  wonder  and 
delight,  and  our  minds  had  been  kept  so 


long  on  the  stretch,  that  weariness  was  fast 
stealing  over  us ; so  gladly  we  left  behind 
us  the  sea,  with  its  natural  ramparts,  aud 
all  their  pictures  of  grandeur  and  of  sub- 
limity ; and  very  welcome  were  the  green 
and  twilight  landscapes  that  lay  on  our 
homeward  route. 

We  were  now  in  the  most  fertile  partof  the 
island.  The  wild  rocks  had  given  place  to 
the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  meads,  downs, 
and  woods,  over  which  ever  and  anon  came 
stealing  a soft  perfumed  breeze — 

“ Sweeping  with  shadowy  wing  the  fields  of  corn." 

Wo  had  no  longer  the  inconvenience  of 
frequently  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car- 
riage to  enable  the  horse  to  climb  the 
difficult  ascents ; our  nerves  were  no  longer 
tried  by  precipitous  ways;  the  undulations 
of  the  road  became  easy  ; and  the  wheels 
rolled  smoothly  over  a bright  gravel-like 
soil,  between  the  confines  of  very  beautiful 
green  hedges.  We  lost  sight  in  succession 
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of  Ashley  Down,  Sandown,  Lake  Village, 
and  Branstone  Hamlet ; and  now  we  were 
passing  under  lofty  and  graceful  trees,  and 
then  there  opens  Hale  Common,  and  we  are 
in  the  “classic  ground”  hallowed  to  thou- 
sands by  the  remembrance  of  the  Rev.  Leigh 
Richmond’s  “ Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  one  of 
the  most  popular  narratives,  and  made  out  of 
the  fewest  elements,  that  ever  was  written. 

We  werenowatno  loss  to  understand  what 
had  rendered  the  “Dairyman’s  Daughter” 
so  interesting  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  ima- 
ginations of  English  people : the  charm  was 
Nature  in  her  simple,  rural,  pious  aspect, 
such  as  the  people’s  hearts  always  respond 
to,  as  truly  a3  the  JEolian  harp  responds  to 
the  wind  that  plays  over  it, 

Leigh  Richmond  had  painted  most  truth- 
fully the  country  we  were  now  viewing, 
with  hardly  an  embellishment.  The  calm 
and  holy  influence  which  breathes  from  his 
pages  we  felt  to  be  still  existing  here. 

Presently  a humble  thatched  farm  comes 
in  sight,  facing  the  road,  and  a little  retired 
from  it — this  is  Hale  Farm  ; it  was  here  that 
Leigh  Richmond  came  to  visit  the  “ Dairy  - 
man’s  Daughter.” 

Proceeding  thence,  it  may  be  two  miles 
further,  we  alight  at  Arreton  village,  a 
charming  little  place,  with  rustic  cottages, 
trim,  clean,  and  bright,  by  the  roadside. 
The  air  we  breathed  here  was  exquisitely 
fragrant  with  the  exhalations  of  gardens 
and  fields. 

We  entered  Arreton  churchyard,  and  just 
then  the  moon  arose,  for  we  were  later  on 
our  journey  than  we  had  intended  to  be. 
Around  us  were  silent,  solitary-looking 
fields  and  woods,  which  we  could  discern 


but  dimly.  Thatched  cottages  bordered  the 
churchyard  on  one  side.  It  was  too  late  to 
inspect  the  church,  and  we  at  once  followed 
a ragged  little  cottage  child,  accustomed  to 
conduct  strangers  to  the  grave  of  the 
“Dairyman’s  Daughter.” 

We  paused  before  two  high  headstones 
placed  side  bv  side,  and  we  read,  with  senti- 
ments difficult  to  analyze,  the  worn  inscrip- 
tions. On  one,  “ Hannah  Wallbridge,  aged 
27,  died  Jan.  14,  1800  ; ” and  on  the  other, 
“Elizabeth  Wallbridge,  the  ‘ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,’  died  May  30,  1801,  aged  31.” 
The  poetical  inscription  under  the  latter  is 
most  touching  and  impressive,  from  its 
spiritual  and  sweet  simplicity.  We  looked 
on  the  graves  of  the  sisters,  half  lighted  by 
the  moon,  and  half  in  shadow,  and  as  we 
stood  in  silent  reverence,  it  almost  seemed 
to  us  as  if  angels  were  guarding  the 
spot.  . 

Beside  the  graves  of  the  sisters  were  two 
others,  without  stones,  making  four  placed 
together  ; in  these  repose  the  Dairyman  and 
his  wife  and  family. 

We  shall  never  forget  that  hour  in 
Arreton  churchyard,  the  solemn  tranquillity 
of  the  hour  and  scene,  nor  the  associations 
which  they  awakened. 

Much  we  wondered,  knowing  how  the 
place  had  been  visited,  to  find  the  inscrip- 
tions so  worn  as  hardly  to  be  readable ; but, 
for  our  own  part,  we  preferred  to  find  thein' 
as  they  were. 

We  returned  to  the  carriage,  and  rode  to 
Newport.full  of  thoughts  whose  best  expres- 
sion was  silence,  and  longing  to 

“ Fly  from  the  crowd,  and  dwell  with  truth- . . 
fulness.” 




A MOTHER’S  WARNING  TO  HER  DJ 

Daughter  ! clouds  will  sometimes  hover 
O’er  the  happiest  Hymen’s  peace ; 

And  the  fondest  husband-lover 
Follow  temper  or  caprice. 

Decm’st  thou  eolden  days  for  ever 
Can  thy  golden  ring  bestow  ? 

Then  life’s  course  and  man’s  heart  never 
Hast  thou  learn’d  as  yet  to  know. 

Oft  a simple  maiden  gladly 
Hath  her  chosen  bridegroom  wed ; 

And,  in  after  days,  hath  Radiy 

Mourned  her  hopes,  her  freedom  (led. 


HTER  ON  HER  WEDDING-DAY; 

lie  her  glances’  slave  once  seeming. 

Moody  tyrant  stands  confessed; 

Waken’d  from  her  joyous  dreaming, 

Cares  and  sorrows  rend  her  breast. 

Yet  to  thee  hath  power  been  given, 
Daughter,  thine  own  bliss  to  make — 

Softness,  prudence,  these  are  even 
All  the  arms  thou  need’st  to  take. 

Meet  thy  husband’R  heart  with  spirit — 
Blandly  cordial,  frankly  gay  ; 

Pass  unseeing,  slight  demerit— 

Slight  offences  smile  away. 


TMK  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  COMPANION. 
GREAT  TALKERS  ARE  SMALL  WORKERS. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 


Blade  by  blade  grows  ihe  grass  until  the 
meadows  are  covered  with  their  carpet  of 
green ; leaf  by  leaf  the  trees  put  on  their 
toliage  until  every  branch  is  clothed,  and 
whole  forests  rejoice  in  summer  beauty; 
rill  by  rill  the  mighty  rushing  river  is 
formed  that  adorns  the  landscape  and  bears 
proud  ships  on  its  bosom ; and  house  by 
house  a village  or  town  is  built,  and  so 
through  all  nature  or  art.  Great  things  are 
made  up  of  a large  number  of  little 
things. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  picture.  Blade 
by  blade  the  grass  may  be  blighted,  or 
scorched,  or  frozen  until  its  verdure  dis- 
appears ; leaf  by  leaf  the  beauty  of  the  forest 
fades  away ; and  drop  by  drop  the  swollen 
river  may  creep  through  its  banks,  until 
with  a sudden  rush  the  angry  water  bears 
all  before  it,  and  a swift  flootipours  over  the 
and. 

Thinking  over  these  things,  I said  to  my- 
self, It  is  j ust  the  same  with  ourselves.  Little 
by  little  the  infant  grows  into  the  youth,  the 
youth  into  the  man.  Little  by  little  our 
conduct  is  formed  out  of  a number  of  little 
habits ; little  habits  grow  into  greater  ones, 
and  according  as  they  are  good  or  bad  so  is 
our  character  worthy  or  unworthy.  It  de- 
pends very  much  on  ourselves  whether  the 
stream  of  our  life  shall  be  gliding  onwards 
usefully  and  peacefully  between  its  banks, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  a turbid  and  mischiev- 
ous flood,  a cause  of  sorrow  to  ourselves  and 
disaster  to  others.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
little  things  are  of  more  consequence  than 
most  people  imagine,  and  that  they  are  not 
treated  with  all  the  attention  which  they 
deserve. 

Before  commencing  any  practice  or  habit, 
however  trifling  it  may  appear,  we  should 
consider  well  what  it  may  lead  to.  Babies 
very  often  get  a habit  of  sucking  their 
thumbs ; it  seems  nothing  at  first;  but  some 
of  them  keep  on  for  many  years,  greatly  to  the 
anuoyance  of  their  nurses.  Some  school- 
boys cannot  say  their  lessons  unless  they  are 
playing  with  one  of  their  buttons,  or  with  a 
bit  of  slate-pencil  in  the  bottom  of  their 
pocket.  Others,  when  about  fourteen  years 
old,  begin  to  take  a whiff  at  the  pipe,  because 


they  see  their  father  smoke,  and  whiff  by 
whiff  they  go  on  until  they  become  invete- 
rate tobacco  smokers.  Others  are  treated  to 
a sip  from  the  beer  tumbler,  or  to  half  u 
tea-spoonful  of  gin  and  water,  until  thev 
get  a relish  for  the  liquor,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  a habit,  and  the  habit  is  a 
strong  pull  towards  drunkenness.  Some 
men  think  nothing  of  sitting  down,  as  thev 
say,  just  to  take  a friendly  glass  ; but  litt  le 
by  little  it  becomes  an  unfriendly  glass. 
Some  people  borrow  books,  and  keep  them 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  until 
they  almost  fancy  the  volumes  are  their 
own,  and  never  return  them.  Others  let 
their  tongue  run  little  by  little,  until  by- 
and-bye  they  cannot  tell  truth  from  false- 
hood, and  more  often  utter  the  latter  than 
the  former.  Great  oaks,  it  is  said,  grow 
from  little  acorns ; and  do  we  not  see  in 
human  conduct  what  important  conse- 
quences flow  from- trifling  beginnings? 

Don’t  begin  to  swallow  strong  drinks,  and 
you  will  never  be  a drunkard.  The  cele- 
brated Abernethy  used  sometimes  to  recom- 
mend his  patients  to  drink  a glass  of  brandv 
every  day,  but  to  leave  off  as  soon  as  thev 
began  to  like  it  or  long  for  it.  Capital 
advice  this,  and  worthy  to  be  listened  to  in 
all  matters  of  appetite.  We  should  all  try 
to  live  so  as  to  be  not  over-careful  of  what 
we  eat  or  drink;  for  of  all  slaves  there  is 
none  so  deplorable  as  the  slave  of  his  sto- 
mach. 

To  wash  one’s  self  clean  every  morning, 
comb  hair,  clean  shoes,  to  sew,  seem  but 
little  things,  and  yet  how  much  of  our 
comfort  and  respectability  depend  on  them 
To  learn  the  alphabet,  to  read,  to  spell,  to 
wrrite,  to  study  books  and  say  lessons— all 
these  seem  but  little  things ; and  yet  how 
much  of  our  happiness,  usefulness,  and  pros- 
perity depend  on  them!  It  seems  but  a 
little  thing  to  leave  oft'  lying,  and  yet 
honesty  and  sincerity  grow  out  of  it.  It 
seems  but  a little  thing  to  save  a penny  a 
day,  ai).d  yet  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune. 

Therefore,  friends,  my  conclusion  is,  that 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  behoves  us 
all  to  pay  attention  to  Little  Things. 
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A GOOD  WIFE. 


‘‘The  man  who  has  a wife  and  children 
has  given  hostages  to  fortune,”  says  Lord 
Bacon.  He  has  then  objects  to  toil  for, 
besides  himself.  He  has  a motive  to  sweeten 
and  dignify  labour — the  smiles  and  happi- 
ness of  those  helpless  beings,  to  whom  lie  is 
a protector  and  a support. 

Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to  name  a 
good  wife,  among  the  elements  of  success  ? 

Every  man  needs  kindness,  sympathy, 
and  the  endearing  tenderness  of  loving  ones, 
to  constitute  a home.  The  possession  of 
such  a home  has  a vast  influence  on  a man’s 
moral  character;  he  is  not  a “live”  man 
without  it — his  heart,  at  least,  the  very 
fountain  of  life,  is  dead. 

What  process,  within  the  scope  of  man’s 
invention,  could  more  effectually  check 
“ the  genial  current  of  the  soul,”  than 
the  homeless  life  of  many  of  our  young 
men?  At  the  table-d’hote  or  the  board- 
ing-house, they  swallow  their  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  as  though  they  had  caught 
the  rapidity  of  “locomotive”  action,  and 
the  selfishness  of  railroad  station  manners. 
The  men  who  sit  side  by  side  are  either 
entire  strangers,  or  persons  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  each  other’s  welfare.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  look  frowniiiglv  upon  their 
neighbours,  as  more  fortunate'  than  them- 
selves, and  their  bread  appears  embittered 
by  this  reflection.  As  for  conversation — 
they  might  as  well  be  shut  up  in  jars,  like 
the  forty  thieves.  They  are  gregarious  only  as 
other  animals  are — they  feed  together.  The 
clatter  of  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  the 
incessant  occupation,  create  a din  which 
would  drown  gentle  converse.  The  per- 
petual coming  and  going  of  the  tardy  and 
the  hasty is  like  that  of  the  eager  throng  at 
a post-office,  on  the  opening  of  the  mail, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  Why  this 
hurry  ? Why  this  rapid  impatience  ? Ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  that  all 
the  commercial  world  has  received  an 
impulse  similar  to  what  our  earth  might 
receive  from  the  sweep  of  a comet’s  tail — 
they  are  turned  out  of  the  good  old-dashioned 
quiet  course,  and  drive  along  in  breathless 
haste — run,  or  be  run  over. 

It  seems  as  dangerous  for  any  one  man 
to  stop  to  take  breath,  as  it  was  for  the  sage 
Hibernian  to  let  go,  who  formed  the  top- 
most round  of  the  man-ladder  to  the  moon 
— in  the  water. 


Poor  young  man  ! He  cannot  even 

“ pause,  while  Beauty’s  pensive  eye, 

Asks  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a sigh.” 
If  the  momentary  thought  gleam,  like  a 
solitary  sunbeam  on  a November  day, 
athwart  the  gloom  of  that  heart — “I  might 
be  happier  if  I had  a home  ” — it  is  blinked 
out  in  an  instant.  “I  cannot  afford  to 
marry,”  is  the  matter-of-fact  cloud  that 
darkens  the  momentary  gleam. 

What ! not  if  you  begin  in  a moderate 
way,  as  your  fathers  did. 

Just  such  a question  as  Bip  Yan  Winkle 
might  ask ! Begin  now,  in  the  humble  way 
in  which  they  did  ? No,  indeed,  we  must 
begin  where  they  leave  oft’;  in  houses,  ser- 
vants, and  equipage ; we  must  be  equal  to 
what  they  are  at  the  climax  of  their  mer- 
cantile career. 

How  altered  is  the  mode  of  beginning  life 
now-a-days ! Large  rents,  expensive  estab- 
lishments, unlimited  debts,  “ routs  and 
rounds  of  fashion”  are  at  once  launched 
into  ; and  the  young  couple  live  on,  so  long 
as  petty  contrivances  and  deceptions  will 
sustain  them,  and  then  sink  into  hopeless 
misery,  from  which  the3r  perchance  never 
recover. 

Daughters  who  have  been  tenderly  rearod, 
and  who  have  brought  handsome  fortunes 
to  their  husbands,  are  often  obliged  to  return 
home  to  their  aged  parents,  who  have  to 
maintain  them,  their  husbands  and  children. 

Fathers  have  the  unspeakable  misery  ol 
beholding  their  sons,  in  whom  the  hopes  for 
after  years  were  garnered,  broken  down, 
indolent,  reckless,  dissipated,  hanging  on 
society  as  ppsts  and  nuisances,  instead  of 
becoming  ornaments  and  examples. 

“ Home,  sweet  home  !”  seems  to  have  lost 
its  charm  for  woman,  since  all-absorbing, 
greedy  desire  for  gain  has  taken  entire 
possession  of  man’s  heart  and  soul,  and  an 
extravagant  passion  for  dress  is  the  set-off' 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  To  these  two  pas- 
sions, the  old-fashioned  English  home- 
comfort  is  sacrificed.  And  what  has  been 
gained  ? 

Nothing  to  compensate  for  the  loss  to  the 
husband,  but  a larger  amount  of  anxiety, 
toil,  and  monej%  to  be  foolishly  lavished 
upon  the  wife,  who,  on  her  part,  substitutes 
the  admiration  of  “stupid  starers,”  and  the 
consolation  of  possessing  more  rich  dresses 
and  costly  trinkets  than  she  ever  dreamed  of 
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in  her  early  country-homo— that  quiet  home  i 
which,  even  amid  the  insane  excitement  of 
the  city,  occasionally  comes  up  before  her 
mind,  as  an  Eden  of  innocence  and  delight. 

One  of  the  quaint  old  English  poets  thus 
remarks  upon  a wife’s  worth : — 

“ Oh,  what  a treasure  is  a virtuous  wife, 

Discreet  and  loving- ! Not  one  gift  on  earth 
.Makes  a man’s  life  so  nightly  bound  to 
Heaven. 

She  gives  him  double  forces  to  endure. 


And  to  enjoy,  by  being  one  with  him  ; 

Feeling  his  joys  and  griefs  with  equal  sense. 
Gold  is  right  precious,  but  its  price  affects 
With  pride  and  avarice. 

But  a true  wife  both  sense  and  soul  delights. 
And  mixeth  not  her  good  with  any  ill. 

Her  virtues,  ruling  hearts,  all  powers  com- 
mand : 

All  store  without  her,  leaves  a man  but  poor. 
And  with  her,  poverty  is  exceeding  store; 

No  time  is  tedious  with  her,  her  true  worth 
Makes  a true  husband  think  his  arms  enfold, 
(With  her  alone),  a complete  world  of  gold.” 


« 

ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE— A BOX  OF  LUCIFERS. 


How  little  do  we  regard  this  familiar 
object,  yet  how  greatly  docs  it  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  our  homes!  Imagine 
the  days  when  the  clumsy  tinder-box  formed 
our  only  medium  for  producing  fire.  Hear 
the  vexatious  click  of  the  flint  and  steel,  as 
the  hurried  housewife  vainly  endeavours  to 
direct  the  erratic  sparks  upon  the  perchance 
(lamp  tinder.  In  the  country  there  may 
yet  be  a few  who  can  recall  the  time  when 
a shilling,  ay,  five  shillings,  was  the  common 
price  for  a box  of  matches,  which,  moreover, 
could  only  be  lighted  by  being  plunged  into 
a,  phial  containing  a chemical  preparation  ; 
hud  when  you  are  comfortably,  and  without 
trouble,  lighting  your  candle,  your  fire,  or 
your  cigar,  with  the  cheap  and  unerring 
match  which  modern  science  has  supplied, 
you  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  a Box  of  Lucifers.  What  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  and  what  a striking 
instance  of  the  results  of  a division  of  labour 
are  here  displayed ! Let  us  think  about  it ; 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  our  reflections,  we 
may  find  both  instruction  and  amusement 
lurking  even  under  the  lid  of  a lucifer- 
match  box.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
is  its  extreme  cheapness.  How  can  the 
manufacturer  afford  to  make  this  neat  little 
spill -box,  and  all  these  regularly  formed 
pieces  of  wood,  leaving  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  out  of  the  question,  for  a half- 
penny? It  is  truly  wonderful ! Consider. 
There  is  the  box,  formed  of  an  outer  and 
an  inner  case,  each  of  which  is  made  of 
a single  piece  of  thin  wood,  which  lias  first 
to  be  cut  from  the  plank,  then  divided  into 
the  required  lengths  and  breadths,  then  bent 
in,tp  the  form  of  a box,  and  pasted  round  at 
the  corners  with  paper,  to  keep  it  firm 
And  now  the  matches  have  to  be  made,  for 
which  purpose  the  wood  has  to  be  split  up 
into  very  small,  regular  pieces,  which  pieces 


have  then  to  be  dipped  in  sulphur,  then 
dried,  then  separated,  (for  the  dipping  pro- 
cess causes  them  to  stick  together  in  bun- 
dles,) then  dipped  in  phosphorus,  dried  again, 
and  finally  packed  up  in  boxes  for  sale. 

The  whole  of  this  process  has  to  be  per- 
formed before  we  can  have  a box  of  lucjfers, 
and  yet  all  the  remuneration  which  the  ma- 
nufacturer asks  is — from  the  trade — very 
little  more  than  a farthing  per  box.  Let  us 
see  how  this  modem  magic  is  performed. 
Now,  if  you  or  we  were  to  set  to  work  upon 
a box  of  lucifers,  we  should  find  a great,  if 
not  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  preparing  the 
wood  for  the  case.  Certainly  we  could  never 
scale  off  such  a thin  piece  of  wood  with  a 
knife.  The  manufacturer  has  a friend,  how- 
ever, who  can  do  this  part  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  despatch.  This  aUy  does  his 
work  by  steam,  and  sometimes  by  water,  and 
scales  up  a great  many  fir  trees  in  the  course 
of  a day,  which  scales  are  then,  by  a skilful 
division  of  labour,  bent  into  the  required 
shape,  glued,  pasted  at  the  comers,  and 
finished  off  by  boys. 

The  boxes  and  splints  being  now  made,  are 
conveyed  to  the  dipping-house,  which  is 
generally  a low,  wooden  building,  in  some 
isolated  spot  in  the  suburbs  ; for,  -of  course, 
the  authorities  wiR  not  permit  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosive  articles  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don. The  dipping  is  here  performed  by  boys, 
who  take  a bundle  at  a time,  and  plunge  first 
one  end  and  then  the  other  into  a vessel  of 
liquid  sulphur.  The  bundles  are  then  placed 
on  a rack  to  dry,  when  they  undergo  an 
operation  called  dusting,  to  separate  the 
splints  which  have  been  stuck  together  by 
the  sulphur.  The  dusting  is  performed  by 
striking  the  ends  of  the  bundle  with  a 
mallet. 

A word  or  two  on  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  former,  commonly  called  brimstone,  is 
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found  in  combination  with  most  of  the 
metals,  also  in  combination  to  a greater  ex- 
tent with  oxygen.  In  this  state  it  is  found 
in  great  abundance  at  Naples,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  In  some  cases 
nlphur  is  obtained  artificially  by  roasting 
copper  ore.  The  works  for  this  purpose  are 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  a steep  ridge  of 
rocks ; they  are  not  unlike  the  high-blast 
iron  furnaces,  except  that  the  top  is  capped 
with  a dome  of  brickwork,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a horizontal  flue,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  chimney,  which  terminates  in  a 
large  brick  chamber,  built  at  the  top  of  the 
rock.  Some  lighted  fuel  is  introduced  by 
means  of  a door  in  the  dome  of  the  roasting 
furnace,  and  a few  baskets  full  of  ore  broken 
in  small  pieces  are  thrown  in.  As  the  pre- 
ceding parcels  get  lighter,  more  ore  is  added  ; 
sufficient  air  is  admitted  to  cause  slow  com- 
bustion, by  means  of  a door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln,  which  also  serves  for  taking  out 
the  or^  when  sufficiently  roasted ; the  part 
of  the  sulphur  which  escapes  combustion 
rises  in  vapour  to  the  chamber,  where  it  col- 
lects on  the  side  and  roof ; each  chamber  has 
a door,  by  which  means  they  are  cleaned ; 
this  is  done  about  once  in  six  weeks. 

This  rough  sulphur  is  in  spongy,  pul- 
verated  crusts,,  of  a dirty  greyish  yellow ; 
it  is  melted  in  a large  boiler,  and,  by  skim- 
ming and  subsidence,  is  cleansed  of  its 
impurities,  and  is  then  poured  into  moulds, 
forming  the  common  roll  sulphur,  or  into 
cones  two  feet  high ; it  then  forms  loaf 
sulphur.  But  sulphur  is  also  to  be  found 
in  some  animal  substances,  as,  for  in- 
stance, eggs.  Our  readers  have,  no  doubt, 
observed  that  silver  egg-spoons  soon  become 
black  and  discoloured  ; this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  discovery  that  sulphur  forms  a com- 
ponent part  of  an  egg.  We  must,  however, 
regard  sulphur  as  belonging  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  since  it  is  obtained  most  exten- 
sively in  mines,  either  in  combination  with 
oxygen  or  some  of  the  metals.  The  largest 
sulphur  trade  is  with  Sicily.  Phosphorus 
was  first  discovered  in  1669  by  one  Brandt,  an 
alchymist,  who  tried  for  a long  time  to  keep 
his  discovery  secret.  Brandt’s  process  was 
very  peculiar  and  complicated.  Phosphorus 
is  now  obtained  from  animal  bones  by  calci- 
nation. Bones  have  been  found  to  contain 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime;  so 
that  when  the  bones  are  burned,  the  char- 
coal is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  remains.  This  wldte  mass  of  ashes 
being  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  is  then  di- 


gested for  a day  or  two  in  the  form  of  a thin 
paste,  which  has  been  formed  with  a small 
quantity  of  water,  and  half  their  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  now 
formed,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains 
insoluble,  and  a superphosphate  of  lime  is 
found  in  solution.  This  is  then  evaporated 
in  a copper  vessel,  and  the  precipitate  being 
separated,  the  clear  fluid,  which  is  chiefly 
phosphoric  acid,  has  to  be  evaporated  until 
quite  dry,  and  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  charcoal.  This  mixture 
has  then  to  be  heated  in  a retort,  the  beak  of 
which  has  to  be  kept  in  water.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  the  phosphoric  acid  yields  to  the 
carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  or  oxide, 
which  is  evolved  in  a gaseous  state,  and  the 
vapour  of  phosporus,  which  is  condensed  by 
passing  into  water.  Thus  the  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms  have  all  to 
aid  in  the  production  of  a box  of  lucifer 
matches.  The  lucifers  which  ignite  without 
noise  and  burn  with  a pale  flame,  are  made 
with  phosphorus,  and  those  which  make  a 
crackling  noise  are  made  with  chlorate  of 
potash.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
splints,  when  made  up  in  the  bundles,  were 
five  inches  long,  twice  the  length  of  the  lu- 
cifer, which  is  generally  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long;  so  that  there  is  yet  another 
operation  to  be  performed  before  the  manu- 
facture is  completed.  The  bundles  have  to 
be  cut  in  two  ; this  is  done  at  a bench  by  a 
large  knife,  something  like  that  of  a chaff- 
cutting machine,  which  is  brought  down  on 
the  bundles  by  a strong  leverage.  The  boy 
who  performs  this  operation  compresses  the 
bundle  of  matches  by  means  of  a strap  which 
he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  at  the  same 
time  works  the  lever-knife  with  his  right- 
hand.  The  matches  are  now  of  the  proper 
length — in  fact,  they  are  finished — and  the 
boxes  are  quickly  filled,  rolled  up  in  packets 
of  a dozen,  and  sent  out  to  the  trade.  The 
wholesale  price  for  the  best  lucifers — that  is, 
those  which  have  been  twice  dipped — is  4d. 
per  dozen  boxes ; for-  the  inferior  quality, 
2£d.  and  3d.  per  dozen.  In  London  there 
are  about  ten  manufactories,  and  the  average 
number  of  boxes  made  at  each  is  about  10,000 
daily. 

But,  beyond  all  this,  lucifer  matches  claim 
our  sympathies  as  a means  of  livelihood  to 
hundreds  ; and  although  the  uncharitable 
and  the  heard-hearted  may  say  their  sale 
forms  a cloak  for  idleness,  yet"  we  believe 
that,  without  them,  many  who  now  earn  a 
scanty  pittance  would  literally  starve. 
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so  much,  indeed — supposing  the  latter 
to  be  properly  prepared.  Some  tea,  when 
it  is  bought,  is  such  absolute  rubbish,  that  a 
good  infusion  cannot  be  made  from  it.  But 
a great  deal  more  is  bought  tolerably  good, 
and  spoiled  in  the  making.  One  good 
housewife  wets  the  tea  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  wanted,  that  the  strength  maybe  got 
out ; another,  for  the  same  purpose,  pops  a 
portion  of  soda  into  the  teapot.  Now,  by 
both  these  means  the  liquid  may  look 
darker,  but  the  cheering  spirit  of  it  is  de- 
parted. Sometimes  tea  is  spoiled  by  an 
unclean  teapot,  sometimes  by  smoky  water, 
and  many  other  careless  ways  which  might 
easily  be  avoided.  As  a means  of  keeping 
the  teapot  sweet,  the  lid  should  never  be 
shut  down  when  it  is  out  of  use ; if  left 
shut  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  be  musty 
and  very  unfit  for  use.  When  the  teapot  is 
furred  by  long  using,  it  may  be  cleaned  by 
putting  a good  lump  of  soda  in,  and  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it.  After  this  the  pot  will 
Avant  well  washing  with  clean  water,  to  free 
it  from  the  soda.  To  make  a good  cup  of 
tea  let  the  Avater  be  put  over  the  fire,  allow- 
ing time  for  it  to  first  boil  up  about  the 
time  it  Avill  be  used.  When  the  kettle  has 
been  long  coddling  near  the  fire,  the  water 
becomes  vapid,  and  certainly  is  not  so  good 
for  its  purpose.  Let  the  teapot  be  tho- 
roughly heated  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  drained  dry  ; then  put  the  portion  of 
tea  in,  and  pour  over  it  from  a fast- boiling 
kettle  as  rapid  a stream  of  Avater  as  the 
kettle  can  give,  and  quickly  shut  down  the 
lid.  When  it  has  stood  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  tea  will  be  at  its  best,  and 
prove  cheering  and  invigorating. 

If  drunk  at  a social  party,  never  let  it  be 
accompanied  by  scandal  and  mischievous 
gossip  for  this,  upon  reflection,  Avill  have, 
or  should  have,  a very  depressing  effect 
upon  the  spirits.  If  drunk  at  the  home  fire- 


ovEMnER. — Many  who  complain  of  the 
B gloominess  of  November  are,  perhaps, 
fe  not  aware  that  gloomy  days  in  any 
Aveather  may  be  cheered  by  a good  cup 
fe  of  tea.  This,  however,  is  a luxury  which 
| many  persons,  who,  perhaps,  “ drink  tea  ” 
every  day  of  the  year,  know  nothing  at 
all  about.  The  Avishy-washy  stuff  which 
some  drink  as  tea  has  no  more  effect  upon 
the  nerves  and  spirits  than  so  much 
skim  milk  and  water  would  have — not 
side,  let  each  partaker  endeavour  to  con- 
tribute a share  of  cheerful  and  sensible  con- 
versation, and  pay  those  little  civilities  and 
attentions  one  to  the  other,  which  greatly 
tend  to  keep  up  a kindly  feeling,  and  make 
home  happy. 

Those  housekeepers  who  have  young 
folks  in  their  families  Avill  not  need  us  to 
remind  them  that  the  fifth  of  this  month  is 
a memorable  day  ; and  as  we  are  not  going 
to  give  directions  for  making  a Guy  Fawkes, 
nor  yet  squibs  and  crackers,  we  might  not 
have  noticed  this  day  at  all,  but  for  the 
opportunity  it  offers  of  giving  a cautionary 
Avarning  against  the  accidents  so  frequent 
at  this  time.  Gunpowder  is  a dangerous 
composition,  and  should  not  be  allowed  in 
the  hands  of  children  or  inexperienced 
persons.  Neither  should  there  be  any  prac- 
tical joking  among  those  who  are  being 
amused  by  it.  But  besides  the  accidents 
incident  to  the  fifth  of  November,  there  are 
also,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  melancholy 
instances  of  lives  or  property  lost  by  fire, 
in  consequence  of  culpable  neglect- — chil- 
dren burnt  to  death,  either  by  meddling  with 
matches  or  getting  too  near  the  fire,  while 
their  mothers  have  left  them  alone  for  a 
time.  Noav,  matches  ought  ahvays  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  And  as 
to  the  practice  of  leaving  little  ones  locked 
up  in  a house  or  room  alone,  Ave  can  look 
upon  it  only  as  culpable.  And  Ave  can 
hardly  imagine  circumstances  Avhere  it 
Avould  not  be  possible  to  contrive  otherwise. 
If  a mother  or  nurse  cannot  find  a person 
to  supply  her  place  in  taking  charge  of  her 
little  ones,  it  should  only  be  the  direst 
necessity  that  should  take  her  from  home. 

Mistresses  can  scarcely  be  too  particular 
in  seeing  that  fires  and  candles  are  all  safe 
before  retiring  to  rest  at  night.  Families 
are  necessarily  much  at  the  mercy  of 
servants  in  this,  as,  indeed,  in  many  other 
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7 espects  ; and  it  is  sad  to  see  how  careless 
und  untrustworthy  many  of  them  are.  We 
remember  an  instance  of  serious  mischief 
being  prevented  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  always  looked  round  the  last  thing  at 
night  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  He  opened 
a door  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs ; on  the 
wall,  near  the  door-,  was  a nail,  on  which 
hung  a quantity  of  candles ; he  smelt  tire, 
and  found  that  the  cotton  of  some  of  the 
rundles  was  smouldering,  and  most  likely 
the  whole  lot  of  candles  would,  in  a minute, 
have  been  in  a blaze.  This  had  been 
occasioned  by  a servant  burning  one  candle 
away  from  the  lot,  instead  of  getting 
scissors  to  cut  it.  If  a mistress  likes  to 
have  her  dip  candles  hung  up,  she  should 
furnish  a pair  of  scissors  for  candle  scissors, 
not  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  the 
candles  are.  Another  reprehensible  prac- 
tice, and  one  which  often  causes  mischief, 
is  that  of  reading  in  bed  ; this,  as  well  as 
the  habit  of  putting  the  candle  on  a chair 
by  the  bedside,  so  as  to  put  it  out  when  in 
bed,  is  a habit  which  many  servants  will 
indulge  in,  if  not  prevented.  A mistress 
will  be  correct  in  telliug  her  servant  that 
in  carelessly  setting  fire  to  a house,  she  is 
liable  to  pay,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  sufferer,  or  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  and  hard  labour  for  eigh- 
teen months. 

How  we  will  offer  our  young  housekeeper 
a word  about  starching  and  ironing.  This 
is  sometimes  a costly  item,  when  put  out  to 
be  done ; and  then  it  is  often  not  done  with 
that  care  and  nicety  which  might  be.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  tremendous  operation  of 
preparing  the  starch,  by  boiling  and  strain- 
ing and  stirring  with  a candle’s  end,  was 
almost  enough  to  deter  any  one  from  doing 
it  at  home  when  she  could  put  it  out; 
but  we  know  a lady  who,  for  many  months, 
has  done  all  her  starch  things  at  home,  and 
prepares  the  starch  by  simply  mixing  it 
with,  cold  water:  about  a table-spoonful  to 
a pint  of  Avater.  It  should  be  stirred  im- 
mediately before  putting  anything  in,  and 
when  dipped  the  article  should  be  squeezed 
a moment  in  a rough  cloth,  and  immediately 
ironed.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  iron 
being  perfectly  clean,  or  rather  too  warm, 
it  is  not  a bad  way  to  put  a bit  of  fine  rag 
between  the  iron  and  the  thing  being 
ironed.  Should  the  starch,  on  first  making, 
prove  too  thick  or  too  thin,  it  is  easily, 
when  made  in  this  manner,  altei-ed,  bv  the 
addition  of  a little  more  starch  or  a little 
more  water.  In  this  manner  a Avhole 


basketful  of  things  may  be  starched  and 
put  away  in  as  little  time  as  an  old- 
fashioned  servant  we  once  knew  would  have 
taken  to  begin  to  prepare  to  set  about  it. 

The  ninth  of  November  is  Lord  Mayor’s 
day;  and  on  that  day  the  sprat  season  is 
said  to  commence.  When  these  fish  are  in 
season,  and  nicely  cooked,  they  are  a cheap 
luxury.  They  require  thorough  washing 
and  drying  Avith  a rough  cloth  (it  is  not 
usual  to  take  anything  from  the  inside). 
Then  they  may  be  either  fried  or  broiled 
as  follows,  and  it  depends  upon  the  per- 
formance of  these  operations  whether  they 
are  fit  to  be  eaten  and  enjoyed,  or  only  to 
throAV  aAvay  : — To  fry  them,  dip  them  in 
beaten  egg,  and  then  fine  bread  crumbs, 
and  put  them  one  by  one  into  a pan  Avith  a 
little  hot  fat ; as  one  side  browns  turn  upon 
the  other,  taking  care  not  to  break  them. 
To  broil,  place  them  separately  upon  a hot 
gridiron,  rubbed  with  fat,  over  a clear  fire, 
broAvn  both  sides,  and  serve  up  as  hot  as 
possible.  They  make  a nice  breakfast 
relish,  broiled  and  put  aAvay  for  cold ; or 
baked  Avith  vinegar,  pepper,  allspice,  and 
bay  leaves,  and  eaten  cold. 

The  general  failure  of  the  apple  crops  of 
late  years,  preceded byan  almost  generalfail- 
ure  of  summer  fruits,  seems  likely  to  drive 
ordinary  cooks  to  their  contrivances  for  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  serviceable  apple 
puddings  and  pies,  and  jam  puddings  and 
tarts.  The  following  directions  will  be 
found  to  make  economical  and  nice  pud- 
dings : — Over-night  put  a pound  of  bread 
to  soak  in  cold  water : Avhen  ready  to  make 
the  pudding,  press  the  bread  from  the  water, 
mix  Avith  it  a few  shreds  of  isinglass,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  moist  sugar,  a little  nut- 
meg, and,  if  conA'enient,  a feAV  shreds  of 
lemon  peel : add  two  Avell  -beaten  eggs, 
and  boil  air  hour  and  a half  in  a buttered 
basin.  For  a baked  bread  pudding: — Into 
a pint  of  cold  milk  crumble  as  much  bread 
as  Avill  make  a thick  batter,  add  one  egg,  a 
little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  bake  one  hour. 

If  our  gardens  yield  us  but  little  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  almost  all  meat  is  in  good 
season  ; and  in  Avinter  more  animal  and 
less  vegetable  food  appears  to  be  best 
adapted  to  our  requirements.  Soups  are 
now  a Avelcome  accompaniment  to  a family 
dinner — that  is  to  say,  Avhen  they  are  Avell 
made  ; but  of  all  disagreeable  and  indi- 
gestible food  an  ill-made  soup  is  about  the 
worst.  What  soups  arc  mado  of,  so  that 
the  ingredients  are  clean  and  Avholesome, 
is  not  nearly  of  so  much  consequence  as 
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how  they  arc  made.  For  soup  to  be  nice, 
there  should  be  no  fat;  the  thickening, 
whether  it  be  the  cheapest  or  most  costly, 
should  be  smooth  and  creamy;  the  vege- 
tables should  be  cut  small,  and  boiled 
tender,  which  can  only  be  done  by  putting 
them  into  the  liquid  either  cold  or  boiling, 
and  giving  them  plenty  of  time.  Those 
who  keep  soup  from  day  to  day  should 
never  mix  hot  with  cold  for  putting  away, 
as  that  will  inevitably  turn  it  all  sour  in  a 
short  time.  The  same  with  gravy  or  milk. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  flowers  in  a room, 
should  now  get  some  hyacinth  bulbs,  and 
either  put  them  in  glasses  made  for  the 
purpose  and  filled  with  water,  or  in  mould 
in  flower-pots.  A mantelpiece  where  there 
is  a fire,  is  a good  situation  for  them  until 
they  are  near  flowering,  and  then  they  may 
be  removed  nearer  a window.  If  water  is 
used,  the  bulbs  should  scarcely  touch  the 
water;  if  they  are  put  completely  in  water 
they  will  rot;  and  if  mould  is  used,  not  more 
than  half  the  bulb  should  be  covered.  Al- 
though some  hyacinth  bulbs  are  very  costly, 


others  which  are  very  pretty,  may  be  got  at 
a trifling  expense.  They  will  not  do  to  use 
indoors  a second  year,  but  if  they  are  put  in 
a garden  they  will  continue  to  flower  for 
many  years. 

In  November  and  the  next  month  or  two 
the  housekeeper’s  resources  are  af'ten  taxed 
for  “ something  to  cure  chilblains,”  and 
with  those  who  are  subject  to  frost-bitten 
feet  it  is  really  of  importance  to  attend  to 
them  in  lime; — Gently  rubbing  with  soap 
liniment,  is  beneficial.  Some  use  a cut 
onion  dipped  in  salt,  of  flour  of  mustard 
while  others  sprinkle  a cut  turnip  withsalt, 
and  use  the  brine.  Gentle  friction,  with 
something  stimulating,  is  what  is  needed. 
A little  cooling  medicine  is  at  the  same  time 
beneficial,  for  which  purpose,  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with 
treacle,  are  very  good.  If  the  chilblains 
break,  a nice  ointment  may  be  made  by 
melting  and  stirring  well  together  one  ounce 
of  lard,  one  ounce  of  bees’  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  : this  should  be 
thinly  spread  on  soft  linen. 


PUT  EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  RIGHT  PLACE. 


On  a bright  evening  of  an  early  summer 
I was  making  an  excursion  into  a part  of 
the  country  with  which  I was  before  unac- 
quainted. Having  left  my  slight  supply  of 
luggage  at  a small  inn,  I sallied  forth  for  a 
ramble,  and  pursued  my  way  with  the  calm 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  rural  scenery  and 
a genial  air  almost  always  inspire.  I fol- 
lowed the  course  of  many  a winding  lane, 
pleasantly  bordered  with  greensward,  and 
occasionally  shaded  by  hedge-row  timber ; 
at  length  I came  upon  one  of  the  few  healthy 
commons  which  the  zeal  for  cultivation  has 
left  in  our  civilized  England.  Ascending  a 
little  knoll  which  was  crowned  by  a group 
of  firs  and  two  large  lime  trees,  I paused  to 
enjoy  the  scene ; it  was  a charming  view. 
The  common,  of  no  great  extent,  was  tra- 
versed by  two  sandy  ways,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  roads,  along  which  several 
parties  were  proceeding  towards  a village 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  heath.  One  cot- 
tage was  quite  visible;  the  gray  tower  of 
tho  church  was  seen  among  the  surrounding 
trees ; while  roofa  and  chimneys,  peeping 
from  nests  of  orchards,  betokened  the 
dwellings  of  a comfortable  rural  population, 
The  sun,  at  that  point  of  its  descent  when 
its  rays  become  of  a rich  amber  tint,  shed 
a warm  glow  on  every  spot  touched  by  its 
beams.  As  I paused  to  admire,  I was 


passed  by  two  young  girls,  poorly  clad, 
but  apparently  very  clean ; and  in  the  few 
words  of  their  conversation  which  caught 
my  ear,  I was  struck  by  the  unusual  soft- 
ness of  voice  and  purity  of  pronunciation. 
I followed,  and  putting  to  them  a few 
commonplace  questions,  observed  in  their 
answers  the  same  peculiarity.  I found  that : 
they,  and  others  whom  they  pointed  out' 
to  each  other,  as  we  crossed  the  common 
together,  had  been  the  scholars  of  the 
“governess,”  who  lived  at  the  cottage  I 
had  seen  from  the  distance,  and  that  they 
were  all  going  to  pay  her  a visit.  She 
usually  had  a party  once-a-year,  but  now 
it  would  be  larger  than  usual,  as  there  had 
been  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  christen- 
ing of  Mr.  Vernon’s  eldest  son  (the  woods 
I had  before  noticed  were  pointed  out  as 
belonging  to  his  house) ; and  in  consequence 
many  young  people  from  service  had 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  almost 
all  must  go  and  see  Mrs.  Rao.  I was  soon 
interested  in  the  few  particulars  I received, 
and  resolved  on  a personal  introduction  to 
the  old  lady ; I therefore  continued  to  walk 
with  my  new  acquaintances  (who,  by  the 
way,  assured  me  of  a welcome)  till  we 
arrived  at  the  place  of  destination.  It  was 
the  beau  ideal  of  a situation  for  a village 
school ; standing  alone,  at  the  verge  of  a 
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wide  common — where  the  children  might 
play  without  danger,  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  church ; sufficiently  near  to 
other  dwellings  not  to  seem  lonesome,  but 
too  far  to  derive  any  ill  from  a bad  neigh- 
bour, if  any  such  chanced  to  be  the  inmate. 
The  neatness  of  the  garden  would  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  any  passer  by ; and 
now  the  appearance  was  remarkable  from 
the  evident  preparation  for  a meal  alfresco. 
A clean  white  table  was  placed  under  the 
shade  of  a large  elm  tree,  close  outside  the 
garden  gate ; benches  were  on  each  side ; 
several  women  and  girls  were  going  to  and 
from  the  cottage,  arranging  cups,  saucers, 
plates,  knives,  and  tea-spoons;  two  cakes, 
and  piles  of  evenly  cut  bread  and  butter, 
were  on  the  board ; now  a rosy-faced 
maiden  brought  a dish  of  well-made  but- 
tered toast,  while  another  carried  the  bright 
copper  tea-kettle,  to  give  the  teapot  the 
preliminary  warming. 

Mrs.  Rae  was  soon  distinguished  by  her 
greater  age  than  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  by  the  greeting  to  each  newly  arrived 
guest.  She  came  to  carry  the  teapot  into 
the  house  in  order  to  make  the  tea  near 
the  fire,  and  welcomed  me  in  a frank  and 
respectful  manner,  inquiring  if  I would 
not  step  in  to  rest.  Having  wished  for  the 
invitation,  I was  glad  to  accept  it,  and  en- 
tered the  roomy  dwelling.  A strong,  carved 
oak  chair  was  evidently  the  throne  of  state 
for  the  “ governess;”  it  was  now  devoted  to 
my  use,  and  I found  it  as  comfortable  as  it 
looked.  Its  owner  was  almost  too  small 
and  too  animated  looking  for  a position  of 
so  much  dignity.  She  had  attained  the 
allotted  seventy  years  of  the  age  of  man, 
but  she  looked  considerably  younger.  Her 
face  had  scarcely  a wrinkle,  her  back  was 
still  unbent,  her  eyes  not  at  all  dim,  her 
step  was  elastic  and  active,  and  all  her 
movements  indicated  cheerfulness;  her 
complexion  was  healthy,  but  without  the 
bronzed  look  which  exposure  to  the  open 
aii-  produces ; and  her  hands  were  more 
delicate  than  is  usual.  A small  book-case 
tilled  with  neatly-covered  volumes  adorned 
one  side  of  the  cottage ; another  of  the 
walls  was  almost  tapestried  with  samplers 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  worked  with  all 
degrees  of  skill,  and  almost  every  imaginable 
device.  There  were  lions  and  yew  trees  in 
pots ; crosses  of  diverse  shapes,  and  hearts 
of  varying  proportions;  flowers  such  as 
botanists  never  knew,  and  forms  of  laby- 
rinthine outline.  They  appeared  mementos 
of  many  sets  of  little  fingers  that  had  moved 


by  the  direction  of  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place.  In  one  respect  all  were  alike. 
The  motto,  “Put  everything  in  its  right 
place,”  was  wrought  on  each;  and  over  the 
mantelpiece  it  was  again  seen,  framed  and 
glazed,  and  worked  in  brilliantly-coloured 
letters.  I was  on  the  point  of  remarking 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  precept  for  a 
school,  when  tea  was  declared  to  be  ready, 
and  I was  invited  to  partake  of  it.  Curious 
to  know  more  of  the  party,  who  seemed  all 
so  completely  at  home,  I took  mjr  place  at 
the  table.  We  were  ten  in  number,  and  all 
chatted  merrily  about  their  business  and 
prospects.  Some  of  them  were  servants  in 
place,  who  were  now  enjoying  a holiday; 
one  or  two  wives  of  labourers,  one  a farmer’s 
wife.  All  seemed  interested  in  hearing  of 
the  welfare  of  the  others.  I heard  more  than 
once  the  repetition  of  the  favourite  maxim, 
as,  Avhen  one  of  the  servants  spoke  of 
quitting  her  place  because  the  mistress  was 
so  particular,  Mrs.  Rae  answered,  with  a 
good  humoured  smile, — 

“Put  your  pride  into  its  right  place, 
Susan,  and  you  will  stay  where  you  are ; 
there  is  not  a better  situation  to  be  found.” 
Immediately  that  the  tea  was  over,  one  of 
the  young  women  with  whom  I had  crossed 
the  common  began  to  tie  her  bonnet,  and 
pin  on  her  shawl,  saying,' — 

“I  must  wish  you  good  evening,  ma’am. 
I promised  my  mistress  that  1 would  not 
be  more  than  two  hours  away.  You  know 
I’ve  no  right  to  a holiday  yet,  I have  been 
with  her  so  short  a time  ; but  I begged  her 
to  let  me  come  this  once  to  see  you.  Good 
evening,”  she  repeated,  with  a look  round 
the  table,  as  if  making  the  adieu  general. 

“ Good  bye,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Rae.  “ Go 
on  putting  everything  into  its  right  place, 
and  when  your  two  years  are  over,  if  I live, 
you  shall  have  a better  situation.” 

Mary’s  eyes  brightened  at  the  promise, 
and  with  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  she 
and  her  companion  departed. 

“That  is  a really  good  girl,”  said  Mrs. 
Rae,  turning  to  me.  “She  has  taken  the 
hardest  place  in  all  the  country,  in  order 
to  enable  her  mother,  who  is  a widow,  to 
remain  in  the  house  she  now  inhabits. 
Last  year  they  had  much  illness,  and  the 
rent  was  behind  hand ; the  widow  would 
have  been  turned  out,  and  would  have  lost 
the  washing  by  which  she  gains  her  liveli- 
hood, but  the  landlord  wanted  a servant, 
and  Mary  offered  to  take  the  place  for  two 
years,  without  wages,  if  the  debt  might  be 
forgiven.” 
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I was  disposed  to  blame  the  landlord  as 
hard-hearted ; but  no, — Mrs.  Itae  would  not 
allow  it.  Here  was  an  illustration  of  her 
maxim — “Everything  in  its  right  place,” 
said  she.  As  a sacrifice  by  the  debtor  could 
pay  the  debt,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  call  for  his  own.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  had  his  living  to  get  as  well  as 
the  widow.  His  wife  was  glad  of  the  bar- 
gain, for  she  knew  Mary  was  a handy,  good,, 
working  girl,  and  she  seldom  kept  a good, 
servant  two  years,  being  a sharp-tempered 
woman  ; but  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
now  he  favoured  the  widow,  for  he  was  con- 
tent to  forego  the  money  he  might  have 
claimed  by  law,  and  it  was  an  advantage  to 
any  girl  to  have  a first  place  where  she 
might  be  formed  for  a better.  Mrs.  Rae’s 
reasoning  seemed,  indeed,  to  put  all  claims 
in  their  right  place,  and  I said  so. 

“It  is  the  rule  by  which  I have  brought 
up  all  these  young  persons,  and  many,  many 
moie,”  she  answered,  looking  kindly  around 
her. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a carriage 
rapidly  approaching,  drew  our  attention, 
and  the  governess  exclaimed,  with  animation. 

“ It  must  be  Mrs.  Vernon  come  to  show 
me  the  young  squire — how  good  of  her !” 

In  another  instant  it  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  the  lady  within  said,  in  a sweet,  cheer- 
ful tone, — 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Rae  ? I have 
brought  my  little  treasure  to  pay  his  first 
visit  to  you.  Where  shall  I put  him  ? 
Everything  in  its  right  place,  you  know,” 
pressing  the  infant  to  her  heart,  as  if  to 
show  that  was  his  first  place  at  all  events ; 
and  then  depositing  it  in  the  arms  of  the 
schoolmistress,  who  took  it  tenderly  and 
gazed  at  it  with  pleasure  in  her  coun- 
tenance. It  seemed  an  evening  of  applica- 
tions of  the  maxim  of  the  house,  for  Mrs. 
Vernon  had  not  long  departed,  and  most  of 
the  guests  (after  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
precept  in  replacing  all  the  tea  apparatus) 
had  said  farewell,  when  a young  man,  appa- 
rently of  the  farming  class,  came  to  the 
door ; and,  after  a friendly  salutation  to  the 
hostess,  he  turned  to  a quiet-looking  girl 
who  still  remained,  and  asked  her  to  walk 
home  with  him.  She  looked  distressed,  but 
declined  ; and  Mrs.  Rae  interposed,  saying, 

“ Oh,  Walter!  your  promise  is  not  in  its 
right  place,  nor  your  duty  to  your  mother. 
They  are  stowed  away  somewhere,  so  that  you 
do  not  find  them  when  they  are  wanted.” 

“ I have  not  seen  her  for  a twelvemonth, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I have  asked  her  to 


walk  with  me ; it’s  very  hard,”  observe* 
Walter,  answering  indirectly. 

_ “ H « very  hard,”  resumed  the  old  lady 
kindly.  “ But  when  the  time  is  over  you  wil 
be  very  glad  that  you  have  been  obedient 
More  than  half  your  probation  is  passed— 
look  back  and  see  how  short  it  seems;  an 
so  will  the  next  year  when  it  is  gone.  A1 
is  doing  well ; you  know  you  will  only  ve: 
Jane,  and  make  your  mother  angry,  with 
out  gaining  anything.  Down  is  the  plac 
for  temper,  and  up  for  patience.  Kee 
them  there  a few  short  months,  and  you’i 
have  your  farm  and  a good  wife.” 

During  this  speech  Jane  had  disappeared 
and  Walter  turned  sorrowfully  away;  but 
returning  in  a moment,  he  said,  in  a mor 
cheerful  tone. 

“Tell  Jane  I will  not  try  to  speak  to  he 
again.  I will  go  out  early  to-morrow,  an 
not  return  till  after  the  hour  at  which  sh 
leaves.  Say  to  her,  ‘ I will  keep  all  in  it 
right  place  for  one  more  year.’  ” 

“I’ll  promise  for  her,”  said  his  frienc 
“ She  would  have  been  glad  to  speak  kind! 
to  you,  but  the  promise  must  be  kept/’ 

His  look  was  hopeful. 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you,”  was  all  tha 
he  said  ; and  after  one  earnest  gaze,  as  if  t 
seek  for  a glimpse  of  Jane,  he  walked  hastil 
away.  Interested  by  this  little  episode  c 
true  love,  which  did  not  seem  to  run  smooth 
I ventured  an  inquiry  concerning  the  youn- 
couple,  and  learnt  that  they  were  the  chi! 
dren  of  two  brothers,  farmers,  who  live 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  j 
youthful  attachment  had  risen  between  th 
cousins,  which  strengthened  as  they  gre> 
older;  and  before  he  had  passed  his  twen 
tieth  year,  Walter  declared  his  intention  c 
marrying  Jane.  His  mother,  now  a widov 
was  a woman  of  ambitious  and  violent  dis 
position.  She  thought  him  entitled  to 
match  of  more  pretension  than  his  cousix 
He  would  have  a good  property  at  the  age  c 
twenty-five ; whereas  his  uncle,  having  mi 
with  losses,  and  having  a large  family  1 
support,  could  not  provide  portions,  an 
Jane  was  already  destined  for  service.  Man 
sad  scenes  had  been  witnessed,  and  ther 
was,  for  a time,  a cessation  of  all  commu 
nication  between  the  families.  At  lengt 
Jane,  to  appease  all  quarrels,  had  promise 
Walter’s  mother  that  she  would  not  consec 
to  any  private  interview  with  her  lover  ti 
he  was  free  to  act  for  himself.  She  ha 
hastened  her  departure  from  home,  and  ha 
visited  her  parents  but  once  in  three  yean 
In  the  meantime  every  inducement  an 
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temptation  to  change  was  tried  upon  Walter; 
but  the  last  year  of  his  dependence  had 
begun,  and  he  was  still  constant.  This 
little  history  was  scarcely  related,  when 
Jane  reappeared  from  the  bed-room,  where 
she  had  evidently  been  crying.  She  kissed 
Mrs.  Eae  in  bidding  her  farewell,  and  said 
she  would  not  again  return  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

“It  is  a long  time  to  trust  to  the  con- 
stancy of  any  one,”  said  she.  “ You  may 
give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him  I will 
try  to  act  by  the  precept  we  have  so  often 
said  together  when  we  were  at  your  school. 
When  I am  away  I have  it  before  my  eyes 
in  the  green  and  red  letters  which  excited 
our  early  admiration.  I cannot  bear  to  say 
no  to  him,  and  I will  not  come  home  again 
unless  some  of  them  are  ill.” 

In  the  course  of  several  conversations  I 
had  with  Mrs.  Rae  (for  I determined  not  to 
let  the  acquaintance  drop),  I found  that  she 
had  been  left  early  an  orphan — had  been 
taken  by  some  kind’  Miss  Dorothy  to  educate 
for  service,  but  her  destination  had  been 
altered  for  the  arduous  duties  of  a village 
schoolmistress,  when  her  patroness  discover- 
ed that  her  disposition  and  talents  especiallv 
fitted  her  for  the  office.  Mrs.  Vernon,  of 
whom  she  delighted  to  speak  as  her  kind 
friend,  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who 
had  retired  on  half-pay  to  a house  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  where  he  had  unfortun- 
ately been  induced  to  unite  himself  in  a 
second  marriage  with  a lady  somewhat  his 
senior,  who  considered  the  dignity  acquired 
by  becoming  Mrs.  Major  Fielding,  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  loss  of  old  maidenish  freedom. 
Her  temper  was  so  peculiarly  morose,  that 
the  house  became  anything  rather  than  a 
“sweet  home;”  and  Miss  Folding,  who 
had  been  treated  with  great  indulgence  by 
her  father,  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to 
the  constant  irritation.  She  would  have 
rebelled  openly,  but  the  step-mother,  for- 
tunately for  the  child,  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  have  her  out  of  the  way,  and 
Mrs.  Eae  s was  the  cheapest  place  of  in- 
struction to  be  found.  Having  been  brought 
up  by  a lady,  the  governess  was  not  unfitted 
to  ^ive  early  instruction  to  a gentleman’s 
child  ; and,  during  the  five  years  she  was 
under  this  guidance,  Miss  Fielding  had 
learnt  to  discipline  her  temper  effectually 
Her  sweet  and  patient  endurance  of  home 
rials,  her  attention  to  her  dying  father,  and 
her  kindness  afterwards  to  her  step-mother, 
had  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
Mr.  Vernon ; and  she  frequently  said  she 


owed  her  happiness  to  Mrs.  Eae  and  her 
precept. 

I asked  the  governess  if  all  her  scholars 
were  as  much  attached  to  her  as  those 
whom  I had  seen. 

“Oh,  no!”  she  answered;  “not  one  in 
ten.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I 
began  school ; I have  had  boys  and  girls  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundreds — two  genera- 
tions^ several  families  ; and  perhaps  there 
may  be  forty  who  care  for  me.  I am  living 
now  on  a legacy  left  to  me  by  Miss  Dorothy, 
and  am  able  to  give  my  friends  a tea  when- 
ever they  call ; that,  perhaps,  brings  a few 
more  than  would  otherwise  come.” 

“Do  you  find  that  most  of  them  turn  out 
well  ?”  I asked.  “ You  have  had  such  long 
experience  that  you  must  know  the  best  way 
to  regulate  young  minds.” 

“If  I did,”  was  the  reply,  “I  should 
certainly  find,  as  I do  now,  that  at  least  half 
go  wrong.” 

“ B ut  that  is  so  d iscouraging,  ’ ’ I remarked . 

“ Your  memory  was  not  in  its  right  place 
when  you  had  that  thought,”  returned  she. 

If  the  Great  Teacher  had  but  a few  disci- 
ples who  followed  his  rules,  why  am  I to 
expect  more  ?” 


, r,T  .w"°‘uu  -*■  sue  uia  nor 

think  that  using  one  rule  so  constantly 
might.tend  to  give  lower  motives,  and  draw 
attention  away  from  the  various  and  always 
appropriate  texts  in  the  Hew  Testiments? 

She  replied,  “ If  it  was  to  put  any  human 
P^ace  a divine  precept,  I 
should  not  fulfil  my  own  maxim.  Yet  it 
is  useful  to  have  a short  injunction  always 
ready  at  hand  which  exercises  the  fancy  as 
well  as  the  memory— instruction  is  always 
the  more  useful  when  we  work  it  out  for 
ourselves;  and  the  frequent  literal  per- 
formances of  the  action  enjoined  gives  a 
sort  of  tangible  shape,  and  keeps  it  alive 
m the  mind  You  will  find,  in  general, 
that  a heart  or  a household  will  be  well 
regulated  in  proportion  as  everything, 
literally  and  figuratively,  is  put  in  its 
right  place.” 

It  was  evidently  the  old  lady’s  hobby  • 
but  there  seemed  so  much  good  sense  in  her 
a?Rk°atl01h  .that  I hope,  dear  friends,  you 
will  find  this  little  narrative  of  a village 
schoolmistress  may  appear  to  you  in  thf. 
riout  place  ; and  if  the  admirable  pre- 
cepts inculcated  should  take  deep  root  in  the 
minds  of  any  readers  of  Young  Woman’s 
Companion,  who  may  not  hitherto  have 
reflected  upon  this  subject,  my  purpose  will 
be  both  answered  and  rewarded. 
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Some  preparations  of  food  proper  for  the 
young  should  find  a place  in  these  pages, 
and,  we  are  sure  a chapter  on  this  important 
subject,  so  generally  neglected,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  our  readers. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  fix  the  times 
of  taking  food,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the 
quantity  given  to  a child.  The  mother 
should,  personally,  attend  to  these  arrange- 


ments ; it  is  her  province. 


There  is  great  danger  that  an  infant, 
under  three  years  of  age,  will  be  over- fed,  if 
it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse. 
These  persons,  generally,  to  stop  the  scream- 
ing of  a child,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
pain,  crossness,  or  repletion  (as  it  often  does) 
— give  it  something  to  eat — often  that  which 
is  very  injurious,  to  tempt  the  appetite ; if  it 
will  only  eat  and  stop  crying,  they  do  not 
care  for  the  future  inconvenience  which  this 
habit  of  indulgence  may  bring  on  the  child 
and  its  mother. 

Arrange,  as  early  as  possible,  the  regular 
times  of  giving  food  to  your  children, 
according  to  their  age  and  constitution. 
Young  infants  require  food  every  two  hours, 
when  awake  ; after  three  months  old,  they 
may  go  three  hours  — then  cautiously 
lengthen  the  time  as  the  child  can  bear  it. 
But  remember  that  all  temperaments  are 
not  alike.  Some  of  the  same  age  may  require 
more  food  than  others.  One  rule,  however, 
will  apply  to  all — never  give  a child  food  to 
amuse  and  keep  it  quiet,  when  it  is  not 
hungry,  or  to  reward  it  for  being  good. 

But  do  not  err  on  the  other  hand,  and,  for 
fear  your  child  should  be  over-fed,  allow  it 
insufficient  nourishment. 

The  rational  course  seems  to  be,  to  feed 
infants,  till  about  three  years  old,  chiefly 
with  milk  and  farinaceous  vegetable  prepa- 
rations ; a large  portion  of  good  bread,  light, 
well  baked,  and  cold,  should  be  given  them; 
after  that  period,  to  proportion  their  solid 
food  to  the  amount  of  exercise  they  are  able 
to  take.  Children  who  play  abroad  in  the 
open  air  will  require  more  hearty  nourish- 


ment, more  meat,  than  those  who  are  kept 


confined  in  the  house  or  school-room.  From 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  to  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen, when  the  growth  is  most  rapid,  and 
the  exercises  (of  boys  especially)  most  vio- 
lent, a sufficiency  of  plain  nourishing  food 
should  be  given ; there  is  little  danger  of 
their  taking  too  much,  if  it  be  of  the  right 
kind,  and  properly  cooked.  But  do  not 


allow  them  to  eat  hot  bread,  or  use  any 
kinds  of  stimulating  drinks. 

Food  for  a Young  Infant. — Take  of  fresh 
cow’s  milk  one  tablespoonful,  and  mix  with 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  hot  water ; sweeten 
with  loaf  sugar,  as  much  as  may  be  agree- 
able. This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  once 
feeding  a new-born  infant;  and  the  same 
quantity  may  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours,  not  oftener — till  the  mother’s  breast 
affords  the  natural  nourishment. 

Thickened  Milk  for  Infants  when  Six 
Months  old. — Take  one  pint  of  milk,  one 
pint  of  water,  boil  it,  and  add  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Dissolve  the  flour  first- 
in  half  a teacupful  of  water ; it  must  be 
strained  in  gradually,  and  boiled  hard 
twenty  minutes.  As  the  child  grows  older, 
one- third  water.  If  properly  made,  it  is 
the  most  nutritious,  at  the  same  time  the 
most  delicate  food,  that  can  be  given  to 
young  children. 

Broth , made  of  lamb  or  chicken,  with 
stale  bread  toasted,  and  broken  in,  is  safe 
and  healthy  for  the  dinners  of  children 
when  first  weaned. 

Milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  with  a very 
little  loaf  sugar,  is  good  and  safe  food  for 
young  children.  From  three  years  old  tc 
seven,  pure  milk  into  which  is  crumbled 
stale  bread,  is  the  best  breakfast  and  suppei 
for  a child. 

For  a Child’s  Luncheon. — Good  sweet 
butter,  with  stale  bread,  is  one  of  the  most 
nutritious,  at  the  same  time  the  most  whole- 
some article  of  food,  that  can  be  given  tc 
children  after  they  are  weaned. 

Milk  Porridge. — Stir  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  oatmeal,  smoothly,  into  a quart  of  milk, 
then  stir  it  quickly  into  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  up  a few  minutes  till  it  is 
thickened  ; sweeten  with  sugar. 

Oatmeal,  where  it  is  found  to  agree  with 
the  stomach,  is  much  better  for  children, 
being  a fine  opener  as  well  as  cleanser  ; fine 
flour  in  every  shape  is  the  reverse.  Where 
biscuit-powder  is  in  use,  let  it  be  made  at 
home  ; this,  at  all  events,  will  prevent  them 
getting  the  sweepings  of  the  baker’s  coun- 
ters, boxes,  and  baskets.  All  the  left  bread 
of  the  nursery,  hard  ends  of  stale  loaves, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  dried  in  the  oven  orscrcen. 
and  reduced  to  powder  in  the  mortar. 

Meals  for  Children. — Mutton,  lamb,  and 
poultry,  are  the  best.  Birds  and  the  white 
meat  of  fowls,  aro  the  most  delicate  food  ot 
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this  kind  that  can  be  given.  These  meats 
should  be  slowly  cooked ; and  no  gravy,  if 
made  rich  with  butter,  should  be  eaten  by  a 
young  child.  Never  give  children  hard, 
tough,  half-cooked  meats,  of  any  kind. 

Vegetables  for  Children , Eggs,  §c. — Their 
rice  ought  to  be  cooked  in  no  more  water 
than  is  necessary  to  swell  it ; their  apples 
roasted,  or  stewed  with  no  more  water  than 
is  necessary  to  steam  them ; their  vegetables 
so  well  cooked  as  to  make  them  require 
little  butter  and  less  digestion  ; their  eggs 
boiled  slow  and  soft.  The  boiling  of  their 
milk  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  state  of 
their  bowels ; if  flatulent  or  bilious,  a very 
little  curry-powder  may  bo  given  in  their 
vegetables  with  good  effect  — such  as 
turmeric  and  the  warm  seeds  (not  hot  pep- 
pers) are  particularly  useful  in  such  cases. 

Potatoes  and  Peas. — Potatoes,  particularly 
some  kinds,  are  not  easily  digested  by  chil- 
dren ; but  this  is  easily  remedied  by  mash- 
ing them  very  fine,  and  seasoning  them  with 
sugar  and  a little  milk.  When  peas  are 
dressed  for  children,  let  them  be  seasoned 
with  mint  and  sugar,  which  will  take  off  the 
flatulency.  If  they  are  old,  let  them  be 
pulped,  as  the  skins  are  perfectly  indigest- 
ible by  children’s  weak  stomachs.  Never 
give  them  vegetables  less  stewed  than  would 
pulp  through  a colander. 

Puddings  and  Pancakes  for  Children. — 
Sugar  and  egg  browned  before  the  fire,  or 
dropped  as  fritters  into  a hot  fryingpan, 
without  fat,  will  make  them  a nourishing 
meal.  ° 

Rice  Puddings  with  Fruit.— In  a pint  of 
new  milk  put  two  large  spoonfuls  of  rice 
well  washed ; then  add  two  apples  pared  and 
quartered,  or  a few  currants  or  raisiDs. 
Simmer  slowly  till  the  rice  is  very  soft,  then 
add  one  egg  beaten  to  bind  it.  Serve  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Children.— A far 
more  wholesome  way  than  in  pies  or  pud- 
dings,  is  to  put  apples  sliced,  or  plums,  cur- 
rants,  gooseberries,  &c.  into  a stone  jar,  and 
sprinkle  among  them  as  much  sugar  as 
necessarj . Set  the  jar  in  an  oven  or  on  a 
hearth,  with  a teacupful  of  water  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  burning ; or  put  the  jar  into  a 
saucepan  of  water  until  its  contents  be  per- 
fectly done.  Slices  of  bread,  or  some  rice 
may  be  put  into  the  jar,  to  eat  with  the 
fruit. 

Rice  and  Apples.— Coro  as  many  nice, 
apples  as  will  till  the  dish  ; boil  them  in 
light  syrup;  prepare  a quarter  of  a pouud 
of  nee  in  milk,  with  sugar  and  salt;  put 


some  of  the  rice  in  the  dish,  and  put  in 
the  apples,  and  fill  up  the  intervals  with 
rice,  and  bake  it  in  the  ^ oven  till  it  is  a fine 
colour. 

A nice  Apple  Cake  for  Children. — Grate 
some  stale  bread,  and  slice  about  double  the 
quantity  of  apples  ; butter  a mould,  and 
line  it  with  sugar  paste,  and  strew  in  some 
crumbs,  mixed  with  a little  sugar ; then  lay 
in  apples,  with  a few  bits  of  butter  over 
them,  and  so  continue  till  the  dish  is  full. 
Cover  it  with  crumbs  or  prepared  rice  ; sea- 
son with  cinnamon  and  sugar.  Bake  it 
well. 

Fruits  for  Children. — That  fruits  are  na- 
turally healthy  in  their  season,  if  rightly 
taken,  no  one,  who  believes  that  the  Crea- 
tor is  a kind  and  beneficent  Being,  can 
doubt.  And  yet  the  use  of  summer  fruits 
appears  often  to  cause  most  fatal  diseases, 
especially  in  children.  Why  is  this  ? Be- 
cause we  do  not  conform  to  the  natural  laws 
in  using  this  kind  of  diet.  These  laws  are 
very  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Let 
the  fruit  be  ripe  when  you  eat  it;  and  eat 
when  you  require  food. 

Fruits  that  have  seeds  are  much  healthier 
than  the  stone  fruits.  But  all  fruits  are 
better  for  very  young  children,  if  baked  or 
cooked  in  some  manner,  and  eaten  with 
bread.  The  French  always  eat  bread  with 
raw  fruit. 

Apples  and  winter  pears  are  very  excel- 
ent  food  for  children ; indeed,  for  almost 
any  person  in  health  ; but  best  when  eaten 
at  breakfast  or  dinner.  If  taken  late  in  the 
evening,  fruit  often  proves  injurious.  The 
old  saying,  that  apples  are  gold  in  the  morn- 
mg,  silver  at  noon , and  lead  at  night,  is 
pretty  near  the  truth. 

Ripe  Currants  are  excellent  food  for  chil- 
dren Mash  the  fruit,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  with  good  bread,  let  them  eat  of  this 
fruit  freely. 

Blackberry  Jam. — Gather  the  fruit  in 
dry  weather ; allow  half  a pound  of  good 
brown  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit ; boil 
the  whole  together  gently  for  an  hour,  or 
till  the  blackberries  are  soft,  stirring  and 
mashing  them  well.  Preserve  it  like  anv 
other  jam,  and  it  will  be  found  verv  useful 
in  families,  particularly  for  children— regu- 
lating their  bowels,  and  enabling  you*'  to 
dispense  with  cathartics.  It  may  be  spread 
on  bread,  or  on  puddings,  instead  of  butter: 
and  even  when  the  blackberries  arc  bought 
it  is  cheaper  than  butter.  In  the  country 
every  family  should  preserve,  at  least,  half 
a peck  ol  blackberries. 
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LOYE  AND  DUTY. 


The  moon  looked  down  upon  no  fairer  sight 
than  Effie  May,  as  she  lay  sleeping  on  her 
little  couch  that  fair  summer  night  bo 
thought  her  mother,  as  she  glided  gently  in, 
to  srive  her  a silent  good-nigfht  blessing. 
The  bright  flush  of  youth  and  hope  was  on 
her  cheek.  Her  long  dark  hair  lay  in  masses 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders ; a smile 
played  upon  the  red  lips,  and  the  mothei 
bent  low  to  catch  the  indistinct  murmur. 
She  starts  at  the  whispered  name,  as  if  a 
serpent  had  stung  her  ; and  as  the  little 
snowy  hand  is  tossed  restlessly  upon  the 
coverlet,  she  sees,  glittering  in  the  moon- 
beams, on  that  childish  finger,  the  golden 
signet  of  betrothal.  Sleep  sought  in  vain 
to  woo  the  eyes  of  the  mother  that  night. 
Reproachfully  she  asked  herself,  “ How 
could  I have  been  so  blind  ? But  then  Effie 
has  seemed  to  me  only  a child!  But  he. 
Oh  no  ; the  wine-cup  will  be  my  child  s 
rival ; it  must  not  be.”  ■ . , 

Effie’s  violet  eyes  opened  to  greet  the  nrst 
rav  of  the  morning  sun,  as  he  peeped  into 
her  room.  She  stood  at  the  little  mirror, 
gathering  up,  with  those  small  hands,  the 


rich  tresses  so  impatient  of  confinement 
How  could  she  fail  to  know  that  she  waf 
fair  ? She  read  it  in  every  face  she  met 
but  there  was  one  (and  she  was  hastening- 
to  meet  him)  whose  eye  had  noted,  with  i 
lover’s  pride,  every  shining  ringlet,  anc 
azure  vein,  and  flitting  blush;  his  wore; 
were  soft  and  low,  and  skilfully  chosen,  anc 
sweeter  than  music  to  her  ear;  ana  so  she 
tied,  with  a careless  grace,  the  little  straw 
hat  under  her  dimpled  chin ; and  fresh,  anc 
sweet,  and  guileless  as  the  daisy  that  ben. 
beneath  her  feet,  she  tripped  lightly  on  tc  j 
the  old  trysting- place  by  the  willows. 

Stay ! a hand  is  lightly  upon  her  arm 
and  the  pleading  voice  of  a mother  arrest;  j 

that  sDringing  step.  , J 

“ Effie,  dear,  sit  down  with  me  on  this  ole  | 
garden  seat;  give  up  your  walk  this  morn 


A shadow  passed  over  Effie’s  face;  th< 
little  cherry  lips  pouted,  and  a rebeUioui 
feeling  was  busy  at  her  heart ; but  one  lo 
in  her  mother’s  pale  face  decided  her,  and  un 
tying  the  strings  of  her  hat,  she  leaned  he 
heacl  caressingly  upon  her  mother  s shoulder 
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“ Listen  to  me,  Effie  ; I have  a story  to  tell 
you  of  myself: — When  I was  about  your 
age  I formed  an  acquaintance  with  a young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Adolph.  He  had  been 
but  a short  time  in  the  village,  but  long 
enough  to  win  the  hearts  of  half  the  young 
girls  from  their  rustic  admirers.  Hand- 
some, frank,  and  social,  he  found  himself 
everywhere  a favourite.  He  would  sit  by 
me  for  hours,  reading  our  favourite  author  ; 
and  side  by  side  we  rambled  through  all  the 
! ovely  paths  with  which  o ur  village  abounded . 
Before  I knew  it,  my  heart  was  no  longer  in 
my  own  keeping.  One  afternoon  he  called 
to  accompany  me  upon  a little  excursion  we 
had  planned  together.  As  he  came  up  the 
gravel  walk,  I noticed  that  his  fine  hair  was 
iu  disorder.  A pang,  keen  as  death,  shot 
through  my  heart,  when  he  approached  me, 
with  reeling,  unsteady  step,  and  stammer- 
ing tongue.  I could  not  speak.  The  chill 
of  death  gathered  round  my  heart.  I fainted. 
When  I recovered,  he  was  gone,  aud  my 
mother’s  face  was  bending  over  me,  moist 
with  tears.  Her  woman’s  heart  knew  all 
that  was  passing  in  mine.  She  pressed  her 
lips  to  my  forehead,  and  only  said,  ‘ God 
strengthen  you  to  choose  the  right,  my  child.’ 
“I  could  not  look  upon  her  sorrowful 
•■yes,  or  the  pleading  face  of  mv  grey-haired 
father.  A letter  came  to  me ; I dared  not  read 
it.  Alas ! my  heart  pleaded  too  eloquently, 
even  then,  for  his  return.  I returned  it  un- 
opened. My  father  and  mother  devoted  them- 
selves to  lighten  the  load  which  lay  upon 
my  heart ; but  the  perfume  of  a flower,  a 
remembered  strain  of  music,  a straggling 
moonbeam,  would  bring  back  old  memories 


with  a crushing  bitterness  that  swept 
before  it  for  the  moment.  But  my  father’s 
aged  hand  lingered  on  my  head  with  a 
blessing,  and  my  mother’s  voice  had  the 
sweetness  of  an  angel’s,  as  it  fell  upon  my 
ear. 

“ Time  passed  on,  and  I had  conquered 
myself.  Your  father  saw  me,  and  proposed 
for  my  hand ; my  parents  left  me  free  to 
choose — and  Effie,  dear,  arc  we  not  happy  ?” 

“Oh,  mother,”  said  Effie,  then  looking 
sorrowfully  in  her  face,  “ did  you  never  see 
Adolph  again  ?” 

“ Ho  you  remember,  my  child,  the  sum- 
mer evening  we  sat  upon  the  piazza,  when 
a dusty,  travel-stained  man  came  up  the 
steps,  and  begged  for  ‘ a supper  ?’  Ho  you 
recollect  his  bloated,  disfigured  face  ? Effie, 
that  teas  Adolph  /” 

“Not  that  wreck  of  a man,  mother?” 
said  Effie,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
as  if  to  shut  him  out  from  her  sight. 

“ Yes  ; that  was  all  that  remained  of  that 
glorious  intellect,  and  that  form  made  after 
God’s  own  image.  I looked  around  upon 
my  happy  home,  then  upon  your  noble 
father  — then  — upon  him , and,”  (taking 
Effie’s  little  hand  and  pointing  to  the  ring 
that  encircled  it,)  “in  your  ear,  my  daugh- 
ter, I now  breathe  my  mother’s  prayer  for 
me — * God  help  you  to  choose  the  right  /’  ” 

The  bright  head  of  Effie  sank  upon  her 
mother’s  breast,  and  with  a gush  of  tears  she 
drew  the  golden  circlet  from  her  finger,  and 
placed  it  in  her  mother’s  hand. 

“God  bless  you,  my  child!”  said  the 
happy  mother,  as  she  led  her  back  to  their 
quiet  home. 
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A knowledge  of  domestic  duties  is  be- 
yond all  price  to  a woman.  Every  one  of 
the  sex  ought  to  know  how  to  sew,  and 
knit,  and  mend,  and  cook,  and  superintend 
a household.  In  every  situation  of  life, 
high  or  low,  this  Bort  of  knowledge  is  of 
great  advantage.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
the  gaining  of  such  information  should 
interfere  with  intellectual  acquirement  or 
even  elegant  accomplishment.  A well- 
regulated  mind  can  find  time  to  attend  to 
all.  When  a girl  is  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
she  should  be.  accustomed  to  take  some 
regular  share  in  household  duties,  and  to 
feel  responsible  lor  the  manner  in  which  her 
part  is  performed — such  as  her  own  mending, 


washing  the  cups  and  putting  them  in  place, 
cleaning  silver,  or  dusting  and  arranging  the 
parlour.  This  should  not  be  done  occasion- 
ally, and  neglected  whenever  she  finds  it 
convenient— she  should  consider  it  her  de- 
partment. When  older  than  twelve,  girls 
should  begin  to  take  turns  in  superintending 
the  household — making  puddings,  pies, 
cakes,  &c.  To  learn  effectually,  they  should 
actually  do  these  things  themselves,  and 
not  stand  by  and  see  others  do  them. 
Many  a husband  has  been  ruined  for  want 
of  these  domestic  qualities  in  a wife,  and 
many  a husband  lias  been  saved  from  ruin 
by  his  wife  being  able  to  manage  well  the 
household  concerns. 


z 
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THE  MORE  NOBLE  THE  MORE  HUMBLE. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  HOME. 


“We  are  always  delighted  with  well-chosen 
and  appropriate  language  in  a public  address. 
The  orator’s  power  lies  much  in  the  stirring 
music  notes  of  the  language  he  employs.  He 
rings  a thousand  changes  in  words.  If  re- 
fined and  elegant  language  is  delightful  in 
a public  speaker,  how  much  more  so  is  it  in 
private  conversation,  in  the  social  circle,  in 
the  converse  of  friend  with  friend,  of  lover 
with  lover,  of  companion  with  companion ! 
It  is  in  the  private  walks  of  life  that  the 
deepest,  and  strongest,  and  loveliest  feelings 
of  our  natures  are  called  into  action.  The 
relations  of  kindred,  friends,  and  com- 
panions, in  which  are  opened  the  heart’s 
fountains  of  love  and  goodness,  are  in  their 
most  delightful  aspects  and  offices,  concealed 
from  the  world.  They  are  too  tender  and 
sweet  to  bear  the  gaze  of  a rude  world. 
Here  it  is  that  the  power,  beauty,  and  re- 
finement of  human  language  should  be 
chiefly  known  and  felt.  Here  it  is  that  it 
should  become  the  music  notes  of  the  most 
refined  affection.  Here  it  is  that  the 
euphony  of  its  flute-like  power  should  thrill 
along  the  nerves  of  those  whom  love  has 
united  in  his  harp-string  bonds.  The  home 
circle  should  be  held  too  sacred  to  be 
polluted  with  the  vulgarities  of  language 
which  could  have  originated  nowhere  but  in 
low  and  grovelling  minds.  It  should  be  de- 
dicated to  love  and  truth — to  all  that  is 
tender  in  feeling  and  noble  and  pure  in 
thought,  to  the  holiest  communion  of  soul 
with  kindred  soul.  In  order  that  such  a 
communion  may  be  fully  enjoyed,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  language  should  there  perform 
its  most  sacred  office,  even  the  office  of 
transmitting  unimpaired  the  most  tender 


and  sacred  affections  that  glow  in  the 
human  heart.  Home ! how  sweet,  how 
tender  the  word ! How  full  of  associations 
that  the  heart  loves ! How  deeply  inter- 
. woven  are  the  golden  filaments  of  these 
associations  with  all  the  fibres  of  our 
affectionate  natures,  forming  the  glittering 
web  of  the  heart’s  golden  life ! Here  are 
father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  com- 
panions— all  the  heart  loves,  all  that  makes  • 
earth  lovely,  all  that  enriches  the  mind  with 
faith  and  the  soul  with  hope ! What  lan- 
guage is  meet  for  home  use,  to  bear  the 
messages  of  home  feelings — to  be  freighted 
with  the  diamond  treasures  of  home  hearts  ? 
Should  it  be  any  other  than  the  most  re- 
fined and  pure— any  other  than  that  breath- 
ing the  sacred  chastity  of  affection  ? If  the 
dialect  of  angels  could  be  used  on  earth, 
its  fittest  place  would  be  in  the  home  circle. 
The  dialect  of  home  should  be  such  as 
would  not  stain  an  angel’s  tongue,  nor  fall 
harshly  on  an  angel’s  ear.  It  should  be 
made  up  of  the  words  of  wisdom,  which  are 
at  once  the  glory  of  youth  and  the  honour 
of  age.  If  the  members  of  every  home 
would  use  that  language,  and  that  only 
which  the  true  home  inspires,  and  -which 
should  be  used  in  filling  the  true  offices 
of  that  only  earthly  prototype  of  heaven, 
how  different  would  be  the  appearance 
of  the  world.  Methinks  we  should  then 
have  no  need  of  angel  visitors  to  teach 
us  the  ways  of  love  and  joy,  of  peace 
and  glory ; for  earth  would  have  its  own 
angels,  and  they  would  be  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  that  dwell  above.”  Such  is 
the  eloquent  language  of  an  American 
author. 


ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE— CINNAMON. 


Perhaps  there  are  few  amongst  our 
household  things  so  little  understood  in 
this  country  as  the  fragrant  since  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cinnamon.  It  must  not 
for  a moment  be  supposed  that  one  person 
in  a thousand  who  pays  for  cinnamon  at 
the  grocers’  shops  ever  obtains  that  article. 
The  pastry,  the  creams,  the  confectionery, 
the  chocolate,  the  medicine,  the  perfumery, 
that  are  supposed  to  owe  their  taste  or  their 
spicy  fragrance  to  this  little-known  article 
are,  in  fact,  indebted  to  a spurious  wild 
species  of  plant,  known  in  the  commercial 


! world  as  “ Cassia,”  possessing  but  a very 
indefinite  approach  to  the  real  qualities  of 
I cinnamon,  aud  producible  at  a quarter  of 
the  price. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  scarcely  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  of  this  spurious 
cinnamon  there  are  annually  brought  to 
this  country  about  ten  thousand  chests; 
while  the  production  of  the  genuine  article 
is  fully  five  thousand  bales  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each  per  annum.  The  latter  is  nearly 
all  purchased  for  shipment  to  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  other  continental  nations. 
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Cassia  is  produced  in  China  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast ; but  although  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  true  cin- 
namon in  various  tropical  countries,  it  has 
never  been  grown  similar  in  quality  to  that 
produced  in  the  one  source  whence  this 
valuable  spice  is  derived.  The  island  of 
Ceylon,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  supplies  the  whole 
world  with  cinnamon,  with  the  exception 
of  a small  quantity  received  in  Holland 
from  the  Dutch  island  of  Java,  poor  in 
quality,  and  of  indifferent  appearance. 

Th eLaurus  cinnamomi,  or  true  cinnamon- 
plant,  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Ceylon, 
and  is  met  with  in  the  wildest  parts  of  that 
island  at  all  altitudes.  Such  as  this  latter, 
however,  is  comparatively  of  small  value, 
the  fine  spice  being  the  produce  of  plants 
kept  in  a high  state  of  cultivation  in  very 
favourable  positions.  Large  tracts  of  land 
well  planted  with  cinnamon  exist  along  the 
sea-coast  at  a short  distance  inland,  and  are 
called  Cinnamon  Gardens,  aud  are  really  as 
highly  cultivated  as  anv  flower-garden  in 
Europe. 


CINNAMON  PLANT. 

In  its  natural  state,  left  uncut,  the  cin- 
namon-plant attains  to  about  the  size  of  a 
mgc  pear  tree;  hut  in  this  condition  it 
; iclds  a coarse  and  useless  bark.  To  pro- 


duce such  a bark  as  shall  constitute  a 
marketable  article,  the  tree  must  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground,  after  which  a 
number  of  tender  shoots  appear  above  the 
root,  and  from  these,  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  is  obtained  the  fine  spice  for  which 
the  island  has  been  celebrated  since  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  vdio  at 
different  periods  held  possession  of  Ceylon, 
derived  large  revenues  from  the  trade  in 
this  spice,  which  was  in  those  days  of  far 
greater  value  than  at  present.  Upon  our 
first  obtaining  the  mastery  over  the  latter 
rulers  of  the  island,  this  cultivation  received 
the  greatest  attention  from  the  authorities, 
and  no  pains  were  spared  to  bring  the  cin- 
namon-gardens into  the  highest  possible 
state  of  productiveness.  The  yield  of  this 
spice  from  Ceylon  has  ranged  at  different 
periods  between  four  and  six  thousand  bales 
of  one  hundred  pounds  wreight  each.  Of 
late  years,  however,  owiug  to  the  increas- 
ing poverty  of  the  principal  consuming 
countries  on  the  continent,  the  prices  ob  - 
tained  for  the  article  have  greatly  fallen 
off,  in  consequence  of  wdiicli  none  but  such 
estates  as  are  economically  and  carefully 
w'orked  can  be  maintained  to  a profit. 

Some  few  years  since  the  English 
government  disposed  of  the  whole  of  their 
cinnamon-gardens  by  public  auction  ; and 
i those  properties,  at  that  time  in  a much- 
neglected  state,  were  purchased  by  European 
j capitalists,  many  of  whom  have  since  brought 
, their  properties  into  a very  high  state  of 
cultivation,  far  more  so  than  they  had  ever 
, been  in  before. 

; I will  now  describe  one  of  these  ‘ ‘ gar- 
j dens,  with  the  mode  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  the  spice  for  shipment  to  Europe, 
i 1 he  property  to  which  I am  about  to  con- 
i duct  my  readers  in  imagination  is  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  shipping  port 
and  seat  of  government  of  Ceylon,  at  no 
gicat  distance  from  the  sea-coast. 

The  journey  to  this  “garden”  of  five 
thousand  acres  is  pleasant  enough,  par- 
ticularly if  performed  bv  the  old  Dutch 
canal,  which  winds  its  slow'  quiet  way 
amongst  groves  of  bamboos  waving  their 
yellow' branches  to  the  breeze,  while  here 
and  there,  dotted  amongst  rice-fields  and 
giass-land,  may  be  seen  clustering  tops  of 
palm  trees  loaded  with  golden  fruit,  green 
ananas,  mango  trees,  and  pomegranates; 
and  peeping  up  from  amidst  all  these  appear 
P1  iilty  , white-walled,  straw-thatclied 
huts,  lias  sweet,  retired  spot  looks  so  in- 
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vitingly  cool,  and  the  Cingalese  maiden, 
with  her  pretty  face,  spinning  cotton  by  the 
door,  under  the  shade  of  an  orange  tree, 
more  than  half  tempts  one  to  spring  on 
shore  under  any  sort  of  pretence,  and  enjoy 
ten  minutes  in  the  beautiful  spot. 

But  the  breeze  is  fair,  and  the  huge  white 
sail,  raised  far  on  high  by  a tapering  bamboo 
mast,  wafts  the  traveller  swiftly  past  each 
pretty  dell  and  quiet  glade ; and  while  you 
are  thinking  where  you  will  land,  your 
covered  travelling-canoe  is  swept  along  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  you  bud 
yourself  skimming  the  wide  waters  of  a 
beautiful  lake.  On  the  far  side  of  this 
are  situated  the  cinnamon-gardens  we  are 
now  about  to  examine.  A neat,  well-kept 
road  conducts  us  from  the  water-side  com- 
pletely through  the  centre  of  this  splendid 
property,  which,  seen  either  at  a distance 
or  near,  wears  a most  beautiful  appearance. 


'LAXTAIION. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  extent  of  fiv  I 
thousand  acres  of  land,  the  greater  par  J 
thickly  studded  with  beautifully-kep  j 
laurels,  for  such  the  cinnamon  plant  if  I 
Scarcely  a weed  is  to  be  seen  throughou  I 
this  tract,  which  is  prettily  shaded  from  th  j 
too  fierce  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  b j 
wide-spreading  trees  at  regular  distance* 
Were  it  not  for  this  regulated  shade  th  I 
ground  would  become  parched  during  th  j 
long  dry  season,  and  fail  to  afford  nourish  J 
ment  to  the  spice.  On  the  other  hand,  i I 
there  be  too  much  shade,  the  cinnamo  j 
grows  poorly,  and  devoid  of  much  of  it  | 
fine  aromatic, flavour.  This  flavour,  whic  I 
is  seated  in  the  bark,  consists  of  a delicat  j 
essential  oil,  for  the  proper  development  c I 
which  a moderate  quantity  of  light  ant  I 
heat  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Through  these  seemingly  endless  tract  I 
of  laurels  and  forest  trees  may  be  seen  in  | 
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numerable  paths,  and  in  many  directions 
drains  of  various  sizes,  on  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  which  greatly  depends  the  health 
of  the  delicate  plants.  Should  the  drainage 
of  the  gardens  be  long  neglected  the  effect 
will  be  perceptible  in  the  sickly  appearance 
of  the  hushes,  whose  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  whose  bark  becomes  cankered. 

In  India  nearly  all  occupations  are  fol- 
lowed by  castes,  or  sects,  the  descendants  of 
whom  continue  in  the  same  calling  or  pro- 
fession as  their  ancestors  from  time  imme- 
morial. Thus,  in  Ceylon,  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  cinnamon  belong,  bv  pre- 
scriptive right,  to  the  caste  of  Chalias,  who, 
however,  have  of  late  years  given  up  the 
former,  and  retained  only  the  makin°*  up  ” 
of  the  spice  in  their  hands. 

If  it  should  happen  that  we  reach  the 
gardens  shortly  after  daylight,  we  hiight 


witness  the  assembling  of  the  many  gangs, 
or  “ working  parties,”  who,  in  the  “ peeling- 
season,”  or  harvest  time,  of  the  Chalias, 
gather  together  from  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
to  perform  this  labour,  which  occurs  twice 
in  the  year,  and  occupies  them  for  a period 
of  two  to  four  months  each  time,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season.  These  Chalias 
work  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  each 
superintended  by  a “Canghan.”  Four  or 
five  such  working  parties  will  be  drafted 
of!  to  different  parts  of  the  gardens  under 
the  supervision  of  a head-man,  or  “ mo- 
de!ier>’’  the  wh«lc  remaining  under  the 
chief  direction  of  a European  superintend - 

In  former  days  the  art  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  cinnamon  was  preserved  a pro- 
found mystery  amongst  ttie  Clmlias,  who 
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had  everything  their  own  way.  No  Eng- 
lishman knew  anything  about  the  matter, 
nor  did  any  one  attempt  to  learn  the  art. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  superior 
intelligence  of  Englishmen  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  cinnamon  culture ; and,  in- 
stead of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  pre- 
judiced Chalias,  they  command  the  latter, 
and,  in  fact,  have  brought  this  work,  by 
the  aid  of  science,  to  a very  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  work  of  “ crop- 
ping,” or  harvesting,  is  going  on  upon 
these  cinnamon  gardens,  and  that  the  as- 
sembled labourers  have,  through  their  re- 
spective head-men  and  canghans,  received 
their  instructions  for  the  morning’s  opera- 
tions. If  we  were  to  follow  any  one  of 
these  gangs  of  half-clad,  savage-looking 
Chalias  marching  along  the  path  in  deepest 
silence,  each  with  a sharp,  polished  cclttie, 
or  Indian  bill-hook,  over  his  shoulder,  we 
might  certainly  imagine  that  they  were 
going  off  upon  some  secret,  murderous  ex- 
pedition, that  required  the  utmost  activity 
and  silence.  And  at  length,  were  we  to 
behold  them  halt  suddenly  opposite  a rather 
densely  planted,  green-looking  piece  of  cin- 
namon land,  and,  upon  a word  from  their 
native  leader,  see  them  rush  helter-skelter 
through  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  flourish- 
ing their  bright  small  weapons  above  their 
heads,  and  setting  up  a loud  shoiit  of  mad 
defiance,  certainly  the  spectator  witnessing 
all  this  for  the  first  time  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  believing,  as  I did,  tbat  they 
had  discovered  some  hidden  foe  lurking 
amongst  the  cinnamon  bushes,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  act  of  making  a deadly  onslaught 
on  them. 

Soon  the  objects  of  their  furious  attack 
are  plainly  visible.  The  tallest  and  finest 
of  the  upright  cinnamon  sticks  are  seen 
toppling  over  in  all  directions,  whilst,  far  as 
the  ear  will  permit,  the  quick  sharp  click 
of  the  cattie  is  heard  in  rapid  succession.  In 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  commencing 
this  onslaught,  some  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Chalias  may  be  seen  emerging  from 
amongst  the  bushes,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  huge  piles  of  cinnamon  sticks. 
These  they  deposit  along  the  pathway,  under 
the  shade  of  some  large,  wide-spreading 
tree,  and  then  return  to  another  attack  on 
the  bushes  of  spice. 

A more  animated  and  exciting  scene  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  a large  party  of 
cinnamon  peelers  at  full  work  in  a fine 
plantation.  The  laughing  voices  falling 


rapidly  on  the  ear ; the  shouting,  the  cheer- 
ing, the  clamouring  that  one  hears;  the 
rushing  about  of  the  Chalias,  the  staggering 
of  loaded  men  bending  under  the  weight  of 
tapering  bright  green  sticks,  all  make  up  a 
picture  at  once  strange  and  characteristic.- 
The  contrast  of  this  merry  scene  with  the 
lull  which  previously  reigned  through  the 
estate  is  singularly  striking. 

In  this  manner  the  working  parties  of 
Chalias  will  spend  about  two  hours  of  the 
early  morning,  when  the  “ canghan  ” will 
call  them  off  by  the  sound  of  a whistle  or  a 
shell ; for  he  knows  that  by  that  time  they 
will  have  cut  sufficient  for  them  to  carry  to 
the  “ works,”  or  “peeling  houses,”  and  quite 
enough  to  keep  them  employed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  removing  the  bark 
from  the  sticks,  which  operation  is  by  them 
termed  “ peeling.” 

The  “ peeling  houses,”  as  the  works  are 
called,  are  simply  long  sheds,  closed  on  all 
sides,  and  roofed  with  the  leaves  of  the 
palm.  Openings  are  left  on  the  sides  to 
admit  a sufficiency  of  light ; and  all  the 
fittings  or  equipments  needed  for  the  work 
are  a few  racks  or  stands  of  jungle  sticks 
to  hold  the  bundles  of  dried  spice,  and  many 
rows  of  stout  string  running  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  on  which  are  laid  the 
“pipes,”  or  “quills,”  of  green-looking 
cinnamon  bark,  in  order  that  they  may  un- 
dergo their  first  drying  gradually,  and  by 
the  atmosphere  alone.  jj 

To  this  “peeling  house,”  then,  the 
Chalias  carry  all  their  heavy  bundles  of 
green,  pretty-looking  sticks,  many  of  them 
being  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  all  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  free  from  branches, 
and  with  but  one  or  two  pairs  of  large: 
bright  green  leaves  upon  each.  The  men 
being  paid  by  the  quantity  of  spice  they  are 
able  to  produce,  work  with  right  good  will. 
Not  a moment  is  lost  by  them.  As  soon  as 
they  reach  the  house,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  ivaddie,  they  fling  their  heaps 
of  sticks  on  the  earthen  floor,  and  hastily 
wiping  the  perspiration  from' their  reeking 
heads  and  shoulders,  squat  down  in  true 
Oriental  fashion  upon  a little  straw  mat,  ana 
drawing  from  their  girdles  their  crooked 
peeling-knives,  a sort  of  miniature  enttx. 
they  at  once  begin  the  operation  of  “ peel- 
ing,” or  stripping  the  green  bark  from  to® 

stick.  . jo 

This  peeling  is  a very  simple  and  expe- 
ditious operation.  It  is  rapidly  pcrfOrmea 
by  running  their  crooked  knives  lengt  - 
ways  down  the  sticks  from  end  to  end  on 
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two  sides,  and  then  by  inserting  the  point 
of  the  blade  immediately  between  the  bark 
and  the  stick,  and  slipping  it  obliquely 
l downwards,  the  whole  length  of  the  bark 
i becomes  at  once  detached  from  the  useless 
wood.  It  usually  occupies  the  Chalias  from 
the  time  of  their  return  to  the  toaddie 
until  dusk  to  remove  the  bark  from  the 
whole  of  the  cut  sticks.  This  being  done, 
each  man,  or  party  of  men,  makes  up  the 
day’s  “peeling”  into  bundles,  and  places 
i them  safely  aside  on  the  wooden  stands  until 
the  following  morning. 

The  second  and  more  delicate  manipula- 
i tion  is  that  of  scraping  the  outer  green 
>kin  or  cuticle  from  the  spicy  bark  beneath, 
and  rolling  the  cleaned  spice  in  quills  ready 
j for  drying  and  packing.  This  work,  or  at 
: any  rate  the  scraping  part  of  it,  is  performed 
l by'women  and  children,  whose  more  delicate 
l touch  enables  them  to  make  better  progress 
i than  the  men.  Seated  in  long  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  as  many  as  eighty  or  a 
hundred  of  these  people  may  be  seen  thus 
occupied  from  daylight  in  the  morning  until 
dark.  As  soon  as  any  number  of  pieces  of 
bark  are  cleaned,  they  will  be  handed  over 
■ to  the  men,  who,  with  cleau  rush  mats 
; before  them,  busily  employ  themselves  in 
i sorting  the  bark  into  three  qualities,  ac- 
i cording  to  their  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
evenness,  and  colour.  This  being  aeconi- 
I plished,  they  proceed  to  pipe  the  bark  into 
quills,  by  laying  one  piece  inside  the  other, 
j joining  two  or  more  together  in  length, 
i so  as  to  make  up  a regular  size  of  pipe,  and 
i lastly  rolling  it  round  gently  but  rapidly, 
i so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination  to  ourl  or  roll 
| up. 

In  this  state  it  wears  a dull,  heavy  green- 
ish look,  and  is  then  laid  close  together 
i upon  the  strings  previously  alluded  to  as 
i stretching  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
I upper  part  of  the  building.  It  requires  at 
> first  very  gradual  drying,  and  will  not  bear 
| any  more  rapid  mode  of  desiccation  until 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  being  “piped.” 

Payiug  a visit  to  a “peeling-nouse” 
during  crop  time,  one  may  see  a busy,  in- 
! teresting  scene.  The  long  rows  of  dark- 
I skinned  workers,  squatting  on  mats  upon 
the  earthen  floor,  their  fingers  moving 
! rapidly  with  the  crooked  knife  along  the 
smooth  pieces  of  bark ; their  lips  closed  in 
silence,  for  here  even  the  women  are  silent, 
I such  is  the  discipline  maintained,  and  such 
<■  the  eager  desire  for  gain.  The  European 
i superintendent  may  be  seen  conversing 
with  one  of  the  Chalia  headmen,  who  re- 


ceives from  him,  in  deep  respect,  the  orders 
for  the  day’s  labour,  or  listens  to  any  com- 
plaints he  may  have  to  make  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  partial 
drying  the  quills  may  frequently  be  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  the 
open  air,  when  a further  drying  of  four-  or 
five  days  will  generally  complete  the  pro- 
cess. In  order  to  effect  this,  rude  stands  of 
jungle-sticks  are  erected  in  an  open  space 
of  ground  where  the  sun  and  air  have  free 
access;  these  are  lightly  shaded  over  by 
plaited  leaves  of  the  cocoa  palm,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  violent  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun  exerting  all  its  force  upon  the  pipes  of 
cinnamon,  which  in  such  a case  would 
become  very  dark  in  colour  and  curl  up  out 
of  shape. 

Upon  these  rough  stands  the  spice,  now 
half  dried,  is  placed  close  together,  and  fre- 
quently turned,  so  as  to  insure  its  gradual 
curing.  As  the  crop-time  is  mostly  in  the 
rainy  season,  with  but  occasional  breaks  of 
sunshine,  the  drying  open-air  process  is  one 
which  requires  a great  deal  of  watchfulness 
and  care,  as  any  rain  falling  upon  it  causes 
it  to  turn  mouldy.  The  “ curing,”  or  dry- 
ing, being  thoroughly  completed,  the  spice 
is  placed  away  very  carefully  upon  lofty 
stands  within  the  waddie,  where  it  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  first  month’s 
operations,  when  the  whole  of  that  which 
is  quite  dry  will  be  removed  to  a place  of 
greater  safety.  The  operation  of  weighing 
the  cured  spice  then  takes  place,  each  party 
of  Chalias  keeping  their  cuttings  separate, 
being  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  threepence  to  four- 
pence  the  pound  for  it. 

The  cinnamon  is  no  longer  under  the 
care  of  the  “peelers,”  but  is  stored  in  large 
brick  buildings,  in  custody  of  the  European 
superintendent,  who  at  once,  provided  the 
weather  be  favourable,  commences  to  sort 
the  spice  in  three  or  four  qualities,  by  the 
aid  of  men  accustomed  to  the  operation. 
Placed  away  in  separate  receptacles,  the  three 
qualities  of  spice  are  very  shortly  afterwards 
weighed  into  bales  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  oach,  and,  placed  in  a circular  screw - 
press,  are  bound  closely  together,  and  secured 
by  means  of  rattan  lashings,  over  which  are 
fastened  a roll  of  country  sacking.  In  this 
state  the  cinnamon  is  marked  and  num- 
bered, and  ready  for  shipment  to  London, 
where  it  is  sold  by  public  auction  every 
three  months,  and  thence  finds  its  way 
into  the  several  consuming  couukries  of 
Europe. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


friendship  : all  these  and  many  other  signs 
say  plainly,  that  whatever  the  weather  j 
may  be, 

“ Glad  Christmas  comes,  and  every  hearth 

Makes  room  to  give  him  welcome  now.” 

By  all  but  the  most  poverty-stricken  and 
sorrowful,  this  time  seems  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  rejoicing — of  festivity,  and  merry- 
making. 

Well,  it  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise; 
and  those  who  bear  in  mind  the  event  which 
this  time  is  said  to  commemorate  will  no 
doubt  temper  their  rejoicings  with  wisdom. 
But  a sorrowful  sight  it  is  to  see  how  com- 
pletely Christ  and  Christianity  seem  to  be 
unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  hundreds  aud 
thousands  through  the  country  at  this  time. 

We  will  not,  however,  suppose  that  any 
of  our  readers  are  among  those  who  would 
give  way  to  any  of  the  grosser  outbreaks  of 
immorality.  Yet  we  are  mistaken  if  some 
of  our  housekeepers  are  not  in  danger  of 
failing  unless  they  take  good  heed  to  their 
ways.  Some  will  be  tempted  to  spend  more 
on  dress  and  show,  and  costly  preparation, 
than  may  be  quite  consistent  with  their 
means.  Others  may  be  tempted  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  to  see  which  can  have  the 
grandest  party.  Others  may  be  tempted  to 
■give  way  to  envy,  and  perhaps,  consequently, 
to  speak  slightingly  and  disparagingly  of 
an  acquaintance  a step  higher  in  life  than 
(themselves.  While  others  again  may  be 
■tempted  to  appear  “not  to  know”  a friend, 
■or  to  profess  “not  to  associate”  with  one 
who  has  not  kept  pace  with  them  in  the  art 
of  money-getting.  Talk  about  pride  among 
the  aristocracy  ! Well,  pride  may  be  there. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  not  only  there. 

Should  there  be  a housekeeper  owing 
money  to  a needy  person,  we  hope  she  will 
hasten  to  pay  it  before  she  makes  her 
Christmas  plum-pudding.  We  hope  also 
that  all  our  housekeepers,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  far  from  affluent,  will  try  and 


ecember. — It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
housekeeper  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  this 
mouth  is  Christmas-day.  Were  any  one 
otherwise  likely  to  forget  it,  there  are  too 
■many  visible  facts  to  keep  it  in  mind. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  children  escaped 
from  their  different  boarding-schools,  or  the 
shops  stored  with  extraordinary  good  thing- 
and  gaily-dressed  with  evergreens,  or  the 
luggage-vans  carrying  hampers  or  pack- 
ages of  good  cheer,  as  tokens  of  good 
remember  one  at  least  whom  they  know  as 
needy,  and  see  if  they  cannot  light  a smile 
on  the  countenance,  by  a timely  gift  and 
a kindly  word. 

We  suppose  that  most  housekeepers,  who 
have  not  already  become  versed  in  such 
matters,  will  be  asking  how  to  make  a 
plum-pudding.  Now,  although  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  cookery-books  with  many 
different  directions  as  to  how  to  make  this 
important  article  of  English  Christmas  fare, 
yet  we  will  give  a few  remarks  about  it, 
seeing  that  a recipe  for  making  a pudding 
does  not  always  secure  its  being  brought  to 
table  in  an  eatable  form,  as  the  following 
oft-told  anecdote  will  show : — A French 
monarch  wishing  to  regale  the  English 
ambassador  on  Christmas-day  with  plum- 
pudding, procured  an  excellent  recipe  for 
making  one,  which  he  gave  to  his  cook, 
with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  he 
prepared  with  due  attention  to  all  the 
particulars.  The  weight  of  the  ingredients, 
the  size  of  the  copper,  the  quantity  of 
water,  the  duration  of  time,  everything 
was  attended  to  except  one  trifle — the  king 
forgot  the  cloth,  and  the  pudding  was 
served  up,  like  so  much  soup,  in  immense 
tureens,  to  the  surprise  of  the  ambassador, 
who  was,  however,  too  well-bred  to  express 
his  astonishment.  Now,  we  scarcely  expect 
an  Englishwoman  to  make  soup  of  her 
pudding,  but  we  wish  to  say  that  a cloth  is 
by  no  means  a good  thing  for  boiling  a 
pudding  in.  A good  pudding  boiled  in  a 
greased  bason  or  mould  will  have  a brown 
rich  appearance  on  the  outside,  while  if 
boiled  in  a cloth  it  would  most  likely  have  . 
a white  pastiness  all  over  it,  which  not  only 
looks  disagreeable,  but  is  really  unpleasant; 
and,  moreover,  a great  deal  of  the  richness 
of  a pudding  when  boiled  in  a cloth  escapes 
into  the  water,  as  its  colour  will  testify. 
When  a bason  is  used,  the  top  of  it  should 
be  covered  with  greased  writing-paper,  and 
then  the  bason  and  all  must  be  tied  in  a 
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cloth.  In  the  Family  Friend  will  be  found 
very  many  excellent  receipts  for  making 
every  description  of  pudding. 

To  put  a plum-pudding  in  good  company, 
we  must  say  a word  about  mince-pies, 
which  are  easily  made,  and  may  make  a 
pleasant  variety  in  the  pastry  way,  all 
through  the  winter  months.  They  are* made 
by  mixing  finely-chopped  meat,  fruits,  and 
spices,  and  baking  in  pie-crust — One  pound 
of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound 
of  apples  pared  and  cored,  a pound  of  cur- 
rants and  one  of  raisins.  When  each  of 
these  things  is  chopped  fine,  mix  with  them 
a pound  of  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 


BUDDING  AN 

Budding. — This,  like  grafting,  answers 
much  about  the  same  end,  although  the 
method  of  doing  it  is  vastly  different,  inas- 
much as  the  former  operation  is  performed 
early  in  the  autumn,  while  the  latter  is 
practised  in  the  spring.  In  a word,  budding 
is  the  insertion  of  a bud  of  the  current 
season  into  the  bark  of  a particular  tree ; 
grafting,  the  act  of  uniting  one  piece  of 
wood  upon  another.  The  best  period  of  the 
year  for  the  performance  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  when  the  juvenile  shoots,  from 
which  the  buds  will  have,  of  necessity,  to 
be  taken,  have  all  but  completed  their 
growth,  which  will,  in  a general  way,  be 
about  the  latter  end  of  August.  When 
about  to  undertake  the  job,  with  a sharp 
knife  cut  out  a bud  from  tne  shoot,  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  bark  attached  to  it 
both  above  and  below,  the  technical  or 


I professional  term  for  which  is  a shield,  as 
I at  A.  From  this  shield  abstract  the 
wood  from  the  inside  without  injuring  the 
| bark  or  axis  of  the  bud,  and  it  will  be°then 


an  ounce  of  allspice  and  bruised  coriander 
seeds  and  cloves,  two  nutmegs  grated,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons  and 
two  Seville  oranges,  and  half  a pound  of 
candied  peel.  Let  all  these  good  things  be 
well  minced  and  mixed,  and  then  stir  in 
them  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of 
ginger-  wine.  Line  tart-tins  or  dishes  with 
light  pastry,  lay  in  lightly  some  of  the 
mince,  and  cover  with  pastry,  bake  about 
half  an  hour,  and  schoolboys  will  say  what 
mince-pies  are  good  for.  But,  perhaps,  this 
is  a recipe  a little  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
purse  of  some  of  our  readers. 


D GRAFTING. 

ready  for  insertion.  Your  next  business  will 
be  to  select  the  spot  in  the  stock  of  the  tree 
where  you  desire  the  bud  to  be  inserted ; on 
this  part  make  a cross  cut,  B,  half  way 
round,  as  deep  as  the  wood ; then  make  a 
perpendicular  incision  half  an  inch  below 
the  first,  as  at  C.  As  soon  as  you  have 
accomplished  this  portion  of  the  work  to 
our  satisfaction,  with  the  handle  of  your 
udding-knife  lift  the  bark  on  either  side  of 
the  upright  slit,  and  slip  in  the  shield.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  bind  it  up  with  a soft 
string  of  bass,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, D.  Should  the  work  have  been 
skilfully  performed,  the  bud  will  have  be- 
come established  in  about  three  weeks’  time, 
when  the  bandages  may  be  untied  and  tied 
on  again  somewhat  looser,  and  remain  there 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  after  which  period 
they  may  be  entirely  removed,  having  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
placed  there. 

Grafting. — This  is  an  operation  that  may 
be  commenced  at  once,  provided  the  weather 
continues  mild.  The  sorts  to  begin  with  are 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  which  generally 
succeed  well  when  operated  upon  about  this 
period  of  the  year.  But  Apples  may  undergo 
the  same  process,  or  they  may,  if  preferred, 
be  left  for  a week  or  two  longer.  The  first 
thing  to  be  observed  is  the  selection  of  your 
grafts,  which  should  be  young  shoots  ot  last 
year  s growth,  older  ones  seldom  taking  well. 
.These  grafts  should,  by  right,  have  been  cut 
a fortnight  back ; but  should  you  have  been 
prevented  from  doing  so,  upon  the  principle 
that  “ a friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed,” 
your  best  way  will  be  to  procure  a few  of  a 
neighbour.  The  reason  for  cutting  the 
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grafts  so  early  is,  that  the  buds  swell  so  fast 
that  if  they  were  not  to  he  taken  off  in  proper 
time,  they  would  be  too  far  advanced  to  unite 
kindly  with  the  stock.  Secondly , before  we 
proceed  to  describe  the  two  principal  me- 
thods of  grafting,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  what  stocks  are  most  suitable  for 
grafting  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  upon, 
namely  : — Apples  should  be  grafted  upon 
stocks  raised  from  the  pips  of  Apples ; Pears 
upon  those  raised  from  the  seed  of  their  own 
fruit ; Cherries  upon  stocks  produced  from 
the  stones  of  the  ordinary  Black  or  Red 
Cherry;  and  Plums  upon  such  as  are  reared 
from  the  stones  of  any  common  variety  of 
their  own  family.  Of  course  we  do  not 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  you  will  be 
able,  or  would  attempt,  to  wait  for  the 
growth  of  the  stocks,  should  you  be  unpre- 
pared ; but  what  we  would  suggest  is,  that 
you  will  purchase  a few  at  the  nearest 
nursery.  Thirdly , there  are  several  me- 

thods of  grafting  ; but  as  our  space  is 
limited,  we  shall  only  take  notice  of  the 
two  most  generally  practised,  termed  whip 
and  cleft  grafting,  feeling  assured  that 
to  give  every  different  style  would  not 
only  tend  to  bewilder  our  readers,  but,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  a celebrated  writer, 
only  make  “ confusion  worse  confounded.” 
Whip-grafting. — Having  furnished  yourself 
with  a proper  grafting-knife,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  bass  strings  for  bandages  to  tie  the 
grafts  and  stocks  firmly  together,  and  some 
well-wrought  clay,  to  clay  them  round  over 


the  tying,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them 
from  air  and  wet,  you  may  commence  ope- 
rations, which  should  be  done  very  carefully. 
Head  down  your  stock,  if  for  a dwarf  tree, 


to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground  ; and  if 
for  a standard,  to  within  as  many  feet,  or, 
indeed,  any  height  between  the  two 
examples  that  fancy  or  inclination,  may 
dictate ; fix  upon  a smooth  part  of  the 
stock,  where  headed  off,  and  there  cut  away 
the  bark  or  rind,  with  a portion  of  the 
wood,  in  a clean  sloping  manner  upwards, 
Pig.  1,  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches 
in  length  ; this  done,  take  one  of  the  scions, 
which  should  be  cut  into  pieces  with  four  or, 
five  eyes  each,  and  prepare  it  by  cutting  it 
slanting,  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  stock  as  if 
cut  from  the  same  place,  that  the  rinds  of 
both  may  nearly  join  in  every  part;  then 
cut  a slit  or  tongue  about  half  an  inch  in 
length  upwards  in  the  scion,  Fig.  2,  and 
a similar  one  downwards  in  the  stock,  Fig. 

3,  to  receive  the  said  tongue ; in  that 
manner  fix  the  graft  in  the  stock,  as  at  Fig. 

4,  and  then  let  it  be  immediately  secured 
with  a string  of  soft  bass,  which  should  be 
neatly  wrapped  round  the  graft  and  stock 
several  times,  taking  care  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  place,  and  tied  securely ; cover 
the  bandage  over  with  some  grafting  clay, 
observing  to  bring  it  an  inch  above  the  top 
of  the  stock,  and  a little  below  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  scion,  as  at  Fig.  5,  leaving 
a proper  thickness  on  every  side  of  both  graft 
and  stock,  care  being  taken  to  close  it 
well  in  every  part,  that  neither  wind, 
wet,  nor  sun  can  enter,  to  prevent  which  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  clay.  Cleft-grafting 
is  mostly  practised  on  stocks  from  one 


to  two  inches  in  diameter,  dimensions 
which  would  not  answer  for  the  former 
kind  of  grafting,  inasmuch  as  the  propor- 
tions would  be  too  large.  In  the  Jirst place, 
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then,  let  the  head  of  the  stock  to  be  operated 
upon  be  sawn  or  cut  off  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion (see  Fig.  1) ; secondly , with  a chisel  or 
some  other  sharp  instrument  cleave  the 
stock  at  the  top,  so  as  to  insure  a depth  of 
two  inches,  Fig.  2,  which  should  be  kept 
open  by  allowing  the  tool,  A,  used  to  re- 
main there;  thirdly , cut  the  bottom  end  of 
the  scion  into  the  shape  of  a wedge, 
measuring  one  and  a half  inches  long,  of 
which  the  side  nearest  the  middle  of  the 
stock  should  be  sloped  off  to  a very  fine 
edge,  Fig.  3 ; fourthly,  the  bark  of  the 
widest  side  of  the  wedge  end  of  the  said 
scion  should  be  so  placed  as  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  at 
Fig.  4 ; fifthly,  as  soon  as  they  are  properly 
fixed,  remove  the  tool,  A,  used  to  keep  the 
stock  open,  so  that  it  may  pinch  or  hold  fast 
the  scions ; lastly,  bind  it  up  with  bass,  and 
cover  it  securely  with  clay,  Fig.  5,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  previously  ad- 
vised, and  a happy  result  cannot  fail  to 
follow  judicious  management.  We  will 
conclude  our  remarks  on  grafting  by  giving 
a receipt  for  grafting  clay,  which  should  be 
made  as  follows : — Take  some  horse  manure, 
and  having  passed  it  through  a fine  sieve 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  fine,  next  get 
some  strong  adhesive  loam  of  a clayev 
character,  and  knead  it  until  it  assumes  the 
consistency  of  soft  soap.  After  these  two 
ingredients  are  prepared,  take  a little  fresh 
cow-manure,  and  mix  equal  portions  of  the 
three  together,  and  knead  as  before  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed. 

A Portable  Greenhouse  for  the 
Protection  of  Small  Plants  or  Seed- 
lings THROUGH  THE  WINTER.—' The  fol- 
lowing kind  of  portable  greenhouse,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  raised  frame  with 
glazed  front  and  sides,  I had  when  a boy 
at  school,  and  was  very  successful  in  rearing 


small  plants,  cuttings,  &c.,  and  protecting 
them  all  through  the  worst  part  of  the 
year  ; and  thinkingit  might  be  of  service  to 
those  similarly  situated  to  myself  at  that 


time — namely,  slightly  pinched  for  want  of 
means — I now  give  them  a description  of 
it : — Fig.  1,  then,  represents  the  house  full, 
with  the  means  of  giving  air  in  favourable 
weather ; Fig.  2,  a sectional  view  of  the 
same.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  this 
kind  of  building,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
not  only  facilitates  the  admission  of  air  to 
your  pets,  but  it  can  be  easily  covered 
during  cold  or  frosty  weather,  and  closed 


when  the  wind  is  too  severe  for  the  comfort 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  stands,  as  you  will 
observe,  on  legs  three  feet  high  ; the  top- 
lights  slide,  and,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
may  also  be  propped  up  by  means  of  an 
iron  bar.  The  front-lights  let  down  on 
hinges ; the  ends  are  likewise  glass,  and  in 
the  back,  which  is  wood,  there  is  a door 
for  the  convenience  of  ascertaining  how  the 
pots  behind  are  going  on,  and,  for  what  is 
of  still  more  importance,  complete  ventila- 
tion. There  are  four  rows  of  shelves,  as  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  seclional  view  disclose — 
two  narrow,  a third  double  the  width,  and 
the  front  one  treble  ; that  is  to  say,  two  of 
them  are  six  inches  wide,  one  twelve 
inches,  and  the  front  one  twenty  inches. 


These  have  each  a piece  sawn  out  of  the 
centre,  as  at  Fig.  3,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  through,  and  as 
they  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  there  is 
little  fear  of  the  lower  pots  catching  the 
water  as  it  runs  from  those  in  a more 
exalted  position.  Taking  the  sectional  or 
end  view  of  this  miniature  house,  the  mea- 
surement will  be— height  of  back,  four  feet 
eight  inches;  front,  three  feet  eight  inches, 
and  depth  from  front  to  back,  four  feet 
eight  inches;  and  the  entire  length  of  frame, 
consisting  of  two  lights,  seven  feet  two 
inches. 
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DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES— THE  CARPET 


I he  following  kinds  of  carpets  arc  now 
made  in  Great  Britain  : — Axminster,  Ve- 
netian, Kidderminster  or  Scotch,  British 
or  damask  Venetian,  Brussels,  and  Wil- 
ton or  Pile  carpeting.  These  names  do 
not  always  denote  either  the  present  or 
original  place  of  manufacture.  Brussels 
earpets  were  introduced  into  Kidderminster 
from  Tournay  in  1745 ; and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Venetians  were  ever  made  at 
Venice.  Wiltons  (which  are  in  fact  Brus- 
sels carpets)  were  made  on  the  continent 
before  they  were  introduced  at  Wilton  ; and 
what  are  called  Kidderminster,  are  made  in 
the  greatest  quantities  in  Scotland  or  York- 
shire. 

Axminster  Carpets  are  usually  made 
in  one  piece,  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  room  for  which  they  are  required. 
The  warp  or  chain  is  of  strong  linen, 


COMBING  WHBBL. 

placed  perpendicularly  between  two  rolls, 
or  beams,  which  turn  round  and  enable 
the  chain  to  he  rolled  from  off  one  beam 
and  on  to  the  other  as  the  weaving  of  the 
carpet  proceeds.  Small  tufts  or  bunches  of 
different  coloured  worsted  or  woollen  are 
tied  to  or  fastened  under  the  warp ; and 
when  one  row  of  these  tufts  has  been 
finished,  the  shoot  of  linen  is  thrown  in  and 
firmly  rammed  down.  Another  row  of  tufts 
is  then  arranged  in  such  a manner  as,  by 
a change  of  colours,  to  form  a further  por- 
tion of  the  pattern.  To  guide  the  weaver 
as  to  the  position  of  the  colours,  a small 


paper  design  or  drawing  constantly  hangs 
before  him,  from  which  he  works.  *The 
tufts  wholly  conceal  the  linen  threads. 

. Venetian  Carpets . — Here  the  warp  or 
chain,  which  is  of  worsted,  and  generally 
arranged  in  stripes  of  different  colours,  is 
alone  visible ; the  shoot,  which  is  of  a 
dark  colour  and  usually  black,  is  con- 
cealed between  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
face. By  using  shoot  of  different  sizes, 
these  carpets  are  made  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  plaids,  checks,  or  twills. 

Kidderminster  or  Scotch  Carpets  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more 
cloths  of  different  colours;  but,  as  these 
cloths  may  be  woven  in  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  by  introducing  at  intervals 
shoots  of  different  colours;  the  carpet  is 
usually  made  to  assume  a great  variety 
of  colours.  , These  carpets  are  sometimes 


CABPBT  SHEARING. 


“ three-ply,”  or  have  three  thicknesses 
of  cloth;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
“two-ply.”  Each  cloth  is  perfect  in 
itself,  so  that,  if  one  cloth  were  carefully 
cut  away,  the  other  would  remain  perfect, 
and  be  in  appearance  like  a very  coarse 
baize.  The  process  of  weaving  both 
cloths  is  earned  on  a.t  the  same  time,  and 
in  each  part  of  the  carpet  that  cloth  is 
brought  to  the  surface  which  is  required  to 
roduce  that  portion  of  the  pattern.  The 
ack  of  the  carpet  will  necessarily  be  of 
exactly  the  same  pattern  as  the  front,  but 
the  colours  will  be  reversed.  A complicated 
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variety  of  the  Jacquard  loom  is  used  iu 
weaving  these  carpets. 

British  or  Damask  Venetian  Carpets 
partake  both  of  the  character  of  Venetian 
and  Kidderminster,  though  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  warp,  as  in  the 
Venetian,  is  the  only  part  seen,  whereas,  in 
Kidderminster,  the  shoot  forms  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  visible. 

Brussels  Carpets  form  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  increasing  portion  of  the  carpet 
trade.  Brussels  are  composed  of  linen  and 
woisted,  the  cloth  or  reticuled  part  of  the 
structure  being  entiicly  of  linen,  which  is 
lormed  into  a kind  of  very  coarse  sampler 
cloth,  with  two  threads  of  linen  for  the 
shoot  (one  above,  aud  the  other  below  the 
worsted).  The  mode  of  bringing  up  to  the 
surface  the  particular  worsted  thread  which 
gives  the  pattern  requires  much  ingenuity. 

Wilton  or  Pile  Carpets  differ  from  Brussels 
only  in  this:  that  the  loops  of  worsted  are 
all  cut  through,  and  the  carpet  assumes  a 


SCOTCH  CAIIPET  LOOM. 

velvety  appearance.  At  Glasgow  a beautiful 
kind  of  velvet  carpet  is  manufactured,  in 
which  coloured  chenille  is  thrown  in  as  a 
shoot,  and  afterwards  cut  at  the  surface. 
The  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpet  was  in- 
troduced into  W ilton  soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  Kidderminster : the  Wilton  carpets 
being  originally  a better  description  of 
goods,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Cut  or  Wilton  carpets, 
i he  chief  export  trade  for  carpets  is  to  the 


United  States  of  America,  but  they  are 
also  sent  to  most  parts  of  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America.  By  far  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Brussels  is  made  in  Kiddermin- 
ster; what  are  called  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch  are  made  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Darwen,  patented  in  1850, 
an  ingenious  mode  of  making  looped  or 
piled  (or  what  may  perhaps  be  termed 
velvet)  carpets.  Under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  making  the  velvet,  wires  are 
inserted  at  intervals  to  assist  in  forming  the 
loops ; and  these  wires  have  to  be  inserted 
and  removed  by  hand.  In  Mr.  Wood’splan 
of  carpet-making,  however,  wires  are  thrown 
in  among  the  warp-threads,  and  removed 
when  the  weft  is  formed,  by  ingenious  me- 
chanism attached  to  the  loom. 

There  is  a mode  of  imparting  colour  to 
carpets,  patented  by  Mr.  Henshall,  a carpel 
manufacturer  of  Huddersfield,  in  which 
something  like  the  principle  of  calico- 


l’EKSIAN  HUG  MAKING. 


printing  is  applied  to  carpet-work.  The 
object  is  to  produce  differently  coloured 
spots,  squares,  or  stripes,  independent  of  the 
mere  weaving  process.  The  warp-threads 
aie  auanged  side  by  side  in  a peculiar  frame 
so  as  to  form  an  even  horizontal  layer  ; and 
in  that  state  they  are  drawn  tightly  over  a 
printing  table,  and  printed  in  colours  bv 
blocks  m the  usual  way.  When  these  warp- 
threads  (or  they  may  just  as  conveniently  be 
weft-threads)  are  applied  to  weaving,  » 


are  of  all  sizes,  from  th< 
small  one,  seven  feet  b\ 
three,  which  every  man 
possesses,  toenormousones- 
for  rooms  and  halls.  Thesi 
are  generally  striped,  re< 
and  blue,  or  three  shades 
of  blue,  sometimes  woven 
into  patterns.  Again, 
what  beautiful  designs 


BKUSSBLS-CAEPET  LOOM 


Wil„„  .„„0 might  not  be 

manufactured  by  the  skill  of  English  work1- 
men, — how  large  a quantity  of  small  ones 
for  individuals,  or  large  for  nails,  might  not 
he  made  for  exportation  to  Africa,  South 
America,  and  even  India!  At  Warungolc, 
in  the  Nizam’s  country,  beautiful  carpets 


luny  leet  long  by 
twenty  wide,  and  con- 
sisted of  150  pieces  two 
feet  square.  For  each 
>iece  a design  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Papworth  and 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  full 
size  ; and  each  lady,  on 
payment  of  a guinea,  had 
a design  placed  at  her  disposal,  to  work  up 
into  a piece  of  the  carpet ; the  work  was  to 
be  executed  by  band  in  Berlin  wool,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  committee.  There 
were  310  threads  in  each  direction,  in  each 
piece;  and  the  whole  of  the  pieces  were 
joined  edge  to  edge  to  form  a carpet. 
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pattern  is  produced  by  the  variation  of  the 
colour  in  each  thread,  in  addition  to  the 
primary  pattern. 

In  a communication  to  the  Times  in  1845, 
a correspondent  suggests  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  carpets  from  coarse  cotton.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  carpets 
made  of  cotton  in 
India  — stout,  service- 
able handsome  things ; 
generally  they  are 
termed  serrigee.  There 


of  the  same  description  as  Turkey  -that 
is,  with  the  nap  raised — are  made  of 
cotton. 

A patent  has  been  taken  out  within  the 
last  few  years,  for  a mode  of  manufacturing 
carpets  bv  a felting  process. 

A carpet  of  a very 
remarkable  kind  was 
prepared  for  the  Great 
Exhibition,  by  a com- 
mittee of  ladies  of 
Westminster.  It  was 
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FLOWERS  OF  WOOD-SHAVINGS. 

DIRECTIONS  EOR  A PINK. 


Procure  some  thin  deal  shavings,  and 
cut  each  petal  on  the  cross  of  the  shaving  ; 
cut  15  of  the  size  marked  No.  1,  15  of  No! 
2,  and  10  of  Iso.  3,  svhich  are  the  outside 
leaves.  Tie  a very  narrow  strip  of  shaving 
on  the  loop  of  the  wire  stalk,  as  at  No.  4, 
curling  the  top  of  the  stamen  slightly  with 
the  edge  of  the  scissors  (the  wire  drawn 
from  ribbon-wire  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose) , tie  on  the  fifteen  small  leave's  round 
the  loop  of  the  wire,  then  fifteen  of  No.  2 
and  lastly  the  ten  large  ones.  Rind  all 
firmly  on  with  white  thread;  cut  out  the 
calyx  as  at  iSo.  5 — observe  to  cut  it  on  the 
length  and  with  some  strong  gum  touch  | 
the  .edges  slightly  to  join  it  up  the  side, 


after  it  is  tied  on  the  wire  ; then  thread  a 
strip  of  the  slightest  shaving,  and  twist  it 
round  the  wire  to  the  end  of  the  stalk, 
fastening  on  the  grass-like  leaves  with  each 
twist. 

A very  beautiful  vase  of  flowers  can  he 
made  in  this  manner,  as  all  flowers  can  be 
imitated  in  wood-shavings.  We  give  this 
1 ink  as  being  the  most  simple  to  commence 
with. 

TO  MAKE  A ROSE  OR  WOOD-SHAVINGS. 

Cut  out  14  petals  same  as  No.  3,  and  18 
of  No.  2 ; then  add  20  of  the  larger  size. 
Cut  them  on  the  length  of  the  shaving,  and 
curl  them  slightly  at  the  edge  with  the 
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scissors ; then  form  a loop  of  wire  as  at  No. 
6,  and  having  twisted  a strip  of  shaving 
round  it,  commence  to  tie  on  the  petals 
with  some  strong  thread.  Tie  on  the  14 
small  ones;  then  the  next  size,  and  so 
on  till  the  flower  is  complete.  Cut  the 
Rose  leaves  also  on  the  length,  and  vein 


them  with  the  scissors,  holding  the  points 
a little  apart  so  as  to  give  the  vein  a raised 
look.  Gum  them  on  the  wire  stalk,  which 
form  same  as  design  No.  7.  Be  careful  to 
bind  the  spray  neatly  to  the  main  branch 
with  a slight  strip  of  the  shaving,  and  fasten 
off  by  a little  gum  at  the  end. 


THE  CLOUD’S 

Sat,  when  in  pity  ye  have  gazed 
On  the  wreathed  smoke  afar, 

That  o’er  some  town,  like  mist  upraised, 
Hung  hiding  sun  and  star  ; 

Then  as  ye  turned  your  weary  eye 
To  the  green  earth  and  open  sky, 

Were  ye  not  fain  to  doubt  how  Faith  could  dwell 
Amid  that  dreary  glare  in  this  world’s  citadel? 

But  Love’s  a flower  that  will  not  die 
For  lack  of  leafy  screen, 

And  Christian  Hope  can  cheer  the  eye 
That  ne’er  saw  vernal  green ; 

Then  be  yet  sure  that  love  can  bless 
Even  in  this  crowded  loneliness, 

Where  ever-moving  myriads  seem  to  say, 

Go— thou  art  nought  to  us,  nor  we  to  thee — 
away! 


SILVER  LINING. 

There  are,  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 

With  whom  the  melodies  abide 
Of  the  everlasting  chime, 

Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 

Because  their  secret  souls  a holy  strain  repeat. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  shed  heavenly  light 
On  Mammon’s  gloomiest  cells, 

As  on  some  city’s  cheerless  night 
The  tide  of  sunrise  swells, 

Till  tower  and  dome  and  bridge-way  proud 
Are  mantled  with  a golden  cloud. 

And  to  wise  hearts  this  certain  hope  is  given — 

“ No  mist  that  man  may  raise  shall  hide  the  eye 
of  Heaven.” 


ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE— COTTON. 
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ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  USE. 


It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  vegetable  pro- 
duct, not  even  excepting  that  of  linen,  can 
boast  of  a higher  antiquity  than  thatof  cotton. 
The  birthplace  of  both  was  unquestionably 
the  East,  whence,  indeed,  we  appear  to  have 
derived  most  of  such  things  as  are  useful 
and  valuable.  Whilst  flax  would  seem  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
the  cotton  plant  was  undoubtedly  a native  of 
Imha  Proper*  and  in  ages  far  remote, 
equally  with  the  present  time,  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  this  has  formed  an  important  branch 
of  industry  among  the  Hindoo  agricultural- 

- ti.  ii  * *7e  ro^iifacture  of  cotton  goods 
in  the  East  should  have  fallen  off  and  given 
i way  to  the  gigantic  capabilities  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  power-loom,  can  scarcely  be 
matter  for  wonder;  it  is  yet,  however,  a 
very  open  question  whether  the  fabrics 
wrought  at  the  cottage  door  of  the  Hindoo 
(peasant,  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
with  the  primitive-hand  loom  of  an  old- 


world  generation  can  be  equalled,  much 
less  excelled,  in  real  excellence  and  dura- 
bility,  by  the  cheaper  cloths  from  the 
Glasgow  and  Lancashire  mills,  aided  by  all 
the  capital,  energy,  and  science  of  the 
western  world. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  India,  mention 
is  made  of  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics.  Frmo 
one  of  these — more  than  three  thousand 
years  old — we  even  gather  that  it  was,  in 
these  remote  days,  the  custom  of  weavers 
to  employ  a solution  of  rice  in  water,  or 
starch,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tenacity 
to  the  threads  of  cotton  whilst  weaving. 
In  another  of  their  ancient  books,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  “Let  the  weaver  who  has 
received  ten  palas  of  cotton  thread,  give 
them  back  increased  to  eleven  by  the  rice- 
water  (starch)  and  the  like,  used  in  weav- 
ing.” 

The  Greeks  were,  at  a remote  date,  aware 
ol  the  existence  of  cotton  in  India,  although 
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possessing  but  imperfect  information  con- 
cerning it.  One  of  their  early  writers,  in 
speaking  of  it,  says:— “The  wild  trees  of 
that  country  (India)  hear  fleeces  as  their 
fruit,  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty 
and  excellence  , and  the  Indians  use  clothes 
made  from  these  trees.” 

It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  rise  of 
cotton  cloth,  as  an  article  of  dress,  became 
introduced  westward  from  India  ; but,  in 
that  country,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  not 
less  than  the  habits  of  the  people,  rendered 
it  an  absolute  necessity  of  life, — an  article 
of  every-day  consumptionamongstall  classes. 
In  the  East,  it  must  be  born  in  mind,  cotton 
replaces  and  performs  the  functions  of  all 
such  articles  as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  and  hair, 
which  are  found  in  use  amongst  the  nations 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  most  elaborately  wrought  and  finest 
fabrics  employed  as  garments  during  the 
burning  months  of  the  hot  season,  equally 
with  the  more  substantial  clothing  used 
during  their  cool  and  rainy  season,  are  alike 
composed  of  cotton.  The  gossamer,  air-like 
muslins,  which  adorn  the  forms  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  India,  the  tattered,  filthy 
rags  . which  hang  from  the  emaciated  body  of 
the  meanest  outcast,  the  delicate  web  which 
preserves  the  tender  infant  from  the  attack  of 
misquitoes  and  other  insects,  and  the  thicker 
padded  body- coat  of  the  horseman  which 
turns  aside  the  sharpest  point  of  the  javelin 
or  sword,  the  rare  and  beautiful  hangings 
which  decorate  the  throne-room  of  the  rich- 
est Nabob,  and  the  coarse  rope  that  ends  the 
criminal  career  of  the  murderous  Thug  or 
Dacoit,  all  alike  derive  one  common  origin 
from  the  cotton-plant  of  India. 

Such  being  the  universal  application  of 
cotton  in  the  East,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that,  throughout  British 
India,  whose  population  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  the  consumption  of 
this  article  for  domestic  and  other  purposes 
has  been  estimated  at  twenty  pounds  weight 
for  each  individual,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  enormous  quantity  of  three  bil- 
lions of  pounds,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  tons,  quite  forty  times  as 
much  as  is  yearly,  worked  up  by  the  united 
steam  mills  of  England  and  Scotland. 

From  the  earliest  date  of  European  inter- 
course and  traffic  with  the  East,  the  muslins 
and  calicoes  of  India  were  renowned  through- 
out the  civilized  world ; they  possessed  no 
competitors,  and  these  goods,  until  far  into 
the  last  century,  formed  a considerable  item  in 
the  merchandize  annually  carried  to  Europe. 


The  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright 
the  magic  of  the  steam-engine,  the  spinning  . 
jenny,  and  the  power-loom,  opened  a new  er.  i 
in  the  cotton  industry  of  the  world,  and  se  1 
the  seal  upon  the  labours  of  the  Hindoo  toiler 
From  the  day  when  it  was  demonstrate! : 
that  not  only  could  the  labour  of  the  patien  ' 
Indian  be  more  economically,  if  not  as  wel 
performed  in  England,  by  means  of  steam 
and  iron,  and  brass,  but  that  the  raw  mate 
rial,  could  be  carried  from  India  to  Manches 
ter,  there  wrought  into  cloth,  transporte! 
back  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally  sold  to  th 
Hindoos  for  a less  sum  than  they  could  pur 
chase  a like  quantity,  the  produce  of  thei 
own  native  looms,  wrought  at  their  owi 
doors , from  that  time  the  manufacture  o 
eptton  goods  in  India,  with  but  few  excep 
tions,  became  a thing  of  other  days, — a mat 
ter  of  past  history. 

In  several  parts  of  British  India  there  ar 
still  large  quantities  of  some  particular  de  - 
scription  of  coarse  cotton  goods  wrought;  bu 
even  these  ai-e  nearly  all,  if  not  entirely, 
woven  with  English  yarn,  of  which  consider  ■ 
able  parcels  are  annually  shipped  from  thi  1 
country. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  British  Indi 
assumes  a far  more  important  aspect  whei  j 
we  regard  it  in  a political  point  of  view  ; 
not  so  much  because  at  present  we  drav 
our  main  supply  of  that  article  from  America 
which  is  not  a part  of  our  own  dominions-, 
because  so  long  as  they  supply  us  with  cotton  . 
they  will  be  certain  to  take  something  whiel : 
they  require  from  us  in  exchange.  But  i 1 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  American  cottoi  i 
is  the  production  of  slave  labour,  and  a - 
every  year  brings  us  nearer  to  the  time  whei 
some  great  revolution  must  occur  in  tha  : 
country,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  thi  ' 
fact,  that  any  such  event  would  most  se  • 
riously  cripple  our  manufactures  in  Lanca  ■ 
shire  whose  very  existence  depends  upoi  . 
a regular  supply  of  cotton.  India  has  bu: : 
to  grow  one-thirtieth  part  more  cotton  thar.  i 
she  produces  at  present,  of  the  right  kinc  i 
and  quality,  and  our  wants  would  be  placet  i 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  slave-rising  in  tht  i 
United  States. 

The  various  calicoes,  and  other  goodn 
manufactured  in  this  country  are  the  pro- 
duce of  many  varieties  of  the  raw  material, 
In  the  commercial  world,  these  are  distin- 
guished as  the  Sea- island,  the  Georgian,  the 
Pernambuco,  the  Uplands,  the  Tinnevelly, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Bourbon,  Surat,  and 
others,  ranging  in  value  between  threepence 
and  fivepeuce  the  pound  in  this  market. 
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Their  value  depends  on  colour,  cleanliness, 
and  length  of  fibre.  The  whole  of  these 
varieties  may,  however,  be  classed  under 
three  species,  known  by  the  botanieal  names 
of  Gossypium  Barbadosa ?,  Gossypium  Per- 
noraium,  and  the  Gossypium  Indicant, 
this  latter  being  the  species  cultivated  in 
India.  There  is  still  one  other  description, 
the  Gossypium  Arboreum , produced  bv  a 
rather  large  tree  in  many  countries  of  the 
East;  it  is  of  a fine,  soft,  and  silken  nature, 
admirably  adapted  for  padding  cushions, 
pillows,  &c.,  but  not  at  all  available  for 
spinning. 

Of  the  Indian  species  of  cotton-plant  there 
arc  several  varieties,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  nature  of  soil  and  climate  in  particular 
districts.  It  grows  to  a height  of  about  five 
leet ; it  is  bi-triennial,  but  may  be  culti- 
vated as  an  annual,  springing  up  and  pro- 
ducing its  downy  crop  during  a period  of 
irom  fi\  e to  eight  months.  The  leaves  are 
five  lobed,  the  flowers  are  mostly  found 
blossoming  singly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches ; the  petals  are  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  with  a small  purple  spot  near  the 
claw.  The  seeds  are  five  in  number,  each 
being  clothed  in  a firmly  adhering  greyish 
down,  beneath  the  white  wool  found  in  the 
pod. 

The  soil  in  India  may  be  generally  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  varieties : the  fine 
black  loamy  cotton  soil,  and  a poorer  dc- 
scnption  ol  red  cloggy  earth,  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  'I he  former  furnishes  both 

larger  crops  and  a better  quality  of  cotton, 
tracts  of  country  in  the  centre  of  India  and 
to  the  southward,  as  large  as  England, 
exi5t,  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  useful  plant ; and  were  it  not  for  the 
almost  universal  want  of  roads  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  and  for  other  opposin'* 
causes,  we  might  at  this  time  be  drawing 

India1111™  BUPP  7 °f  raW  C°tton  from  Eritis^ 
I)u!  ing  many  years  past,  efforts  have  been 

-by  g0Ven!mcnt  an(1  private  indi- 
viduals to  improve  the  culture  and  prepara- 
tion of  this  article,  but,  owing  to  the  causes 
above  alluded  to,  these  have  met  with  but 
ti  filing  success,  and  Indian  cotton  continues 
to  be  grown,  gathered,  cleaned,  and  packed, 
ii  n much  the  same  primitive  way  as  was  fol- 
lowed a thousand  years  since  * 11 

Nearly  all  the  Ryots  who  cultivate  cotton 
leither  in  Berar,  Candeish,  or  the  Deccan  are 
deeply  in  debt;  they  arc,  in  fact,  completely 
m the  hands  of  the  Mahajun  or  money- 


lender, who  makes  advances  of  cash  to  them, 
either  directly  or  through  a middleman. 

In  this  way  the  cultivators  are  quite  in 
the  power  of  the  rich,  and,  accordingly,  sell 
the  produce  of  their  gardens  to  them  at  then- 
own  prices ; and  as  this  is  the  case,  they  are 
not  at  all  disposed  to  take  any  pains  in  the 
preparation  of  it,  the  labour  of  which  would 
be  utterly  lost  to  them. 

The  pieces  of  land  sown  will  vary  in  size 
from  a few  square  yards  to  fields' of  some 
acres  in  extent.  The  time  selected  for 
placing  the  seed  in  the  ground  is  just  pre- 
viously to  the  first  setting  in  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  land  having  been  first  cleared 
of  all  underwood  and  weeds,  will  be  turned 
up  either  by  plough  or  hoe,  and  placed  in 
ridges,  five  feet  apart,  in  rich  soil,  but,  in 
poor  ground,  they  will  be  nearer : so  that 
the  plants,  though  smaller,  may  still  be  able 
to  coyer  the  ground,  aud  protect  it  from  the 
scorching  heats  of  the  dry  weather.  Not 
unfrequently  the  seed  will  be  sown  broad- 
cast; and  where  it  is  of  a quick  growing 
kind,  and  the  land  being-  in  good  heart, 
other  seed,  pulse,  &c.,  will  be  sown  with  it. 

A few  branches  of  a tree  weighted  and 
dragged  over  the  ground  covers  the  seed  in 
the  furrows,  and  nothing  more  is  required  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ryot  until  after  the  first 
rams,  when  along  with  the  young  green  cot- 
ton  plants  Mill  be  seen  innumerable  weeds 
which  must  be  at  once  removed.  In  well- 
ordered  cotton-farms  this  will  be  managed  by 
light  ploughing,  but  most  frequently  the 
invading  jungle  plants  will  be  removed  by 
the  hand  This  operation  may  have  to  be 
performed  more  than  once  on  good  rich  soils 
for  it  is  most  essential  that  the  ground  be 
riot  impoverished  by  any  extraneous  vege- 
tation. ° 

A prettier  picture  can  scared}-  be  ima- 
gined than  a large  well-ordered  field  of 
cotton  just  opened  out  in  full  flower.  The 

beautiful  regularly-placed  foliage  of  a rich 
pale  green,  the  gracefully-tapering  branches, 
tipped  with  pale  yelkw  flowers,  bending  to 
the  passing  breeze-all  help  to  make  up  a 

passed ^ BCCne’  can  hardly  be  sur- 

ThedcHcate  flowers  die,  and  are  replaced 

,7  tPe  fedTodf>  whmh  contain  likewise 
the  much-valued  cotton.  The  proper  time 
fm  gathering  in  the  crop  may  be  known  by 
the  bursting  open  of  the  pods.  As  soon  i 
the  snow-white  down  of  the  store  within  is 
visible  through  the  ripened  coat  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  it  should  he  removed  from  the  stalk 
to  a place  of  safety.  Unfortunately,  this 
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precaution  is  but  little  heeded  in  India.  In 
place  of  going  over  the  field  daily  to  gather 
such  of  the  pods  as  may  be  sufficiently  ripe, 
the  ground  will  be  gone  over  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  week,  by  which  means  less 
labour  is  required,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a good  deal  of  the  cotton  is  injured  by  fall- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  becoming  mixed 
with  dirt,  leaves,  and  sticks,  from  which  it 
is  very  difficult  of  separation,  and  is,  in- 
deed, seldom  endeavoured  to  be  so  cleaned. 

Gathered  in  the  rudest  manner,  it  is 
treated  as  unceremoniously  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  sale.  The  task  now  to  be  accom- 
plished is  the  separation  of  the  seed  from  the 
fibres;  and,  to  achieve  this,  a machine,  called 
a saw-gin  in  America,  but  in  India  a far 
ruder  implement,  known  as  a churka , is  used. 

In  the  large  covered  stores  used  for  col- 
lecting and  cleaning  cotton  in  the  various 
districts,  the  middleman  employs  a number 
of  workpeople  in  working  the  churkas,  and 
picking  out  the  sound  from  the  unsound. 
The  good  and  the  bad  will  then  be  taken 
into  a small  apartment,  which  will  be  en- 
tered by  a low  door,  a small  opening  being 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  by  way 


SEED  IN  THE  FURROWS. 

of  a ventilator.  Two  men  will  then  enter 
this  room,  having  a bundle  of  long  smooth 
rods  in  each  hand,  and  cloths  tied  over  then 
mouths  to  keep  out  the  fine  dust  which  rises  ■ 
from  the  cotton.  The  door  being  closed,  the 
labourers  commence  beating  the  two  qualities  - 
of  cotton  together  until,  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  whirling  sticks,  they  have  completely 
blended  them  in  one  regular  sample. 

The  cotton  is  then  placed  as  tightly  as  is 
possible,  without  any  kind  of  machinery,  in 
a coarse  kind  of  bag,  indifferently  tied  at 
mouth.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  placed  loose 
in  the  common  open  bullock-hackery  of  the 
country,  without  any  means  of  securing  it 
but  a few  old  ropes,  and  perhaps  some  leaves 
placed  on  the  top.  In  this  primitive  fashion, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  many  thou- 
sands of  cart-loads  ot  cotton  earned  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  over  a rough  and  barren 
country,  frequently  with  no  road  whatever, 
but  the  wheel  tracks  made  in  the  sand) 
plains  by  calls  which  have  gone  before.  . 

The  loss  and  injury  which  takes  place  in 
this  way  with  the  cotton  can  only  be  tho- 
roughly understood  by  those  who  have  been 
spectators  of  such  a journey,  with  such  i em- 
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as  are  in  common  use  in  that  miserable 
country.  Much  of  the  way  from  the  southern 
Mahratta  country,  as  well  as  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Tinnivelly  to  the  seaport,  lies  across 
extensive  plains  of  loose  sandy  soil ; and 
during  the  strong  monsoon  winds  which 
prevail  along  that  line  of  coast,  a light  dust 
will  be  raised  in  whirling  clouds,  blinding 
both  driver  and  cattle,  and  insinuating  itself 
into  the  cotton,  which  will  frequently  be 
laid  hold  of  by  the  eddying  wind,  and 
whirled  away  in  large  flakes  across  this  plain 
for  many  miles.  League  after  league  of  this 
road  may  be  distinguished  by  the  drifts  of 
cotton  flakes  scattered  along  the  way. 

It  is  computed,  by  those  who  are  good 
judges  in  the  matter,  that  in  this  way  many 
hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton  are  annually  lost ; 
in  addition  to  which  must  be  reckoned  the 
damage  caused  by  the  drifting  soil  followed 
by  heavy  rains,  which  effectually  discolour  the 
cotton,  and  so  far  lessen  its  marketable  value. 


Arrived  at  the  principal  towns,  it  passes 
from  the  hands  of  the  broker  to  those  of  the 
regular  dealer,  or  contractor,  who  in  his  turn 
goes  over  it,  mixes  with  it  some  inferior 
kinds,  and  flings  in  an  extra  quantity  of  dirt 
and  refuse,  and  finally  passes  it  on,  thus 
reduced  in  quality,  to  the  English  merchant. 

In  the  stores  of  the  European  it  is  some- 
times subjected  to  a slight  cleansing  process; 
but,  as  ships  are  usually  waiting  for  their 
cargoes,  and  merchants  have  little  time  to 
spare,  this  must  be  a brief  affair.  Huge 
wooden  presses  worked  by  cattle  or  men,  and 
sometimes  iron  machineiy,  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  screwing  the  cotton  into  dense 
bales  of  3001bs.  each,  in  which  state,  when 
covered  by  a slight  casing  of  common  country 
cloth,  they  are  shipped  to  this  countiy.  The 
principal  shipping  port  for  cotton  in  India 
is  Bombay.  A large  quantity  is  also  taken 
from  Tutacorun,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninsula. 


COMFORTS  OF 

Leigh  Hunt  has  given  the  following 
pleasing  sketch  of  fireside  comfort  in 
winter : 

“It  is  a clear  morning,  or,  as  the  reader 
pleases,  there  is  a little  hoar  frost  upon  the 
windows,  a bird  or  two  coming  after  the 
crumbs,  and  the  light  smoke  from  the  neigh- 
bouring chimneys  brightening  up  into  the 
early  sunshine.  We  rise  with  an  elastic 
anticipation,  and  enjoy  the  freshening  cold 
water  which  endears  what  is  to  come.  We 
then  hurry  down  stairs,  rubbing  our  hands 
the  while,  and  sawing  the  sharp  air  through 
om  teeth ; and  as  we  enter  the  breakfast- 
room  see  our  old  companion,  the  fire,  glow- 
ing through  the  bars,  the  life  of  the  apart- 
ment,  and  wanting  only  our  friendly  hand 
to  be  lightened  a little,  and  enabled  to  shoot 
up  into  dancing  brilliancy.  The  poker  is 
applied,  and  would  be  so  whether  required 
01  not,  for  it  16  impossible  to  resist  the  sudden 
ardour  inspired  by  that  sight : the  use  of  the 
poker  on  first  seeing  one’s  fire,  is  as  natural 
as  shaking  hands  with  a friend.  At  that 
movement  a hundred  little  sparkles  fly  up 
from  the  coal-dust  that  falls  within  ; while 
from  the  masses  themselves  a roaring  flame 
mounts  aloft,  with  a deep  and  fitful  sound 
as  of  a shaken  carpet.  The  utility,  as  well 
as  beauty,  of  the  fire  during  breakfast  need 
not  be  pointed  out  to  the  most  unphlogistic 
observer.  A person  would  rather  be  shiver- 
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ing  at  any  time  of  the  day  than  at  that  of 
his  first  rising — the  transition  would  be  too 
unnatural — he  is  not  prepared  for  it,  as 
Barnardine  says,  when  he  objects  to  being 
hanged.  If  you  eat  plain  bread  and  butter 
with  your  tea,  it  is  fit  that  your  moderation 
should  be  rewarded  with  a good  blaze ; and 
if  you  indulge  in  hot  rolls  or  toast,  you  will 
hardly  keep  them  to  their  warmth  without 
it,  particularly  if  you  read ; and  then,  if 
you  take  in  a newspaper,  what  a delightful 
change  from  the  wet,  raw,  dabbling  fold  of 
paper,  when  you  first  touch  it,  to  the  dry, 
crackling,  crisp  superficies  wliich,  with  a 
skilful  spat  of  the  finger-nails  at  its  upper 
end,  stands  at  once  in  your  hand,  and  looks 
as  if  it  said,  ‘ Come,  read  me.’  Nor  is  it  the 
look  of  the  newspaper  only  which  the  fire 
must  render  complete ; it  is  the  interest  of 
the  ladies  who  may  happen  to  form  part  of 
your  family — of  your  wife  in  particular,  if 
you  have  one — to  avoid  the  niggling  and 
pinching  aspect  of  cold : it  takes  away  the 
harmony  of  her  features,  and  the  graces  of 
her  behaviour;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  scarcely  a more  interesting  sight  in 
the  world  than  that  of  a neat,  good-humoured 
female  presiding  at  your  break  fast-table, 
with  hands  tapering  out  of  her  long  sleeves, 
and  a face  set  in  a little  oval  frame  of  muslin 
tied  under  the  chin.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
finishing  grace  of  a fireside.” 
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SOME  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  REMARKS  ON  BEAD-WORK. 


The  patterns  we  are  now  about  to  give, 
being  easy,  will  require  very  little  explana- 
tion. 

Bugles  of  various  sizes,  but  chiefly  the 
shortest,  and  the  one-third  inch  bugle,  grain 
and  small  cut  beads : sewing  silk ; net,  or 
crape,  or  ribbon,  or  velvet ; one  of  our  bead 
needles,  and  a fine  steel  needle  (No.  10), 
comprise  all  the  materials  needed  for  making 
narrow  trimmings  for  dresses,  bonnets,  col- 
lars, sleeves,  &c. 


When  the  trimming  is  to  be  made  on  vel- 
vet, or  ribbon,  or  galloon,  the  material  to  be 
worked  must  be  bought  of  the  requisite 
width ; when  it  is  intended  to  be  worked 
upon  crape,  or  net,  or  muslin,  an  even  fold 
of  three  thicknesses  of  the  fabric  must  be 
made,  the  right  way  of  the  stuff,  and  in  its 
length,  and  tacked  to  keep  it  in  place.  This 
manipulation  requires  care.  Crape  or  mus- 
lin should  be  cut  by  the  thread,  and  net  by 
the  mesh ; the  folding,  too,  must  be  per- 
fectly even,  for  any  difference  in  the  width 
of  various  parts  will  spoil  the  look  of  the 
whole. 

When  working  upon  net,  our  bead-needle 
may  be  used,  as  it  will  pass  through  the 
meshes  without  difficulty ; but  patterns  on 
any  other  fabric  must  be  worked  with  a fine 
straw  or  sewing  needle,  threaded  with  double 
silk  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bugles.  Each 
bugle  requires  a stitch  to  itself,  and  should, 
when  threaded  on  the  silk,  be  laid  down  in 
its  place  before  the  needle  is  passed  through 


the  fabric,  otherwise  the  work  runs  the  risk 
of  being  puckered,  or  else  the  stitches  are 
left  too  long  and  show  themselves.  Where 
two  or  throo  beads  come  together,  they  may 
be  strung  at  once,  and  held  in  place  by  one 
stitch  ; but  they,  too,  should  be  laid  down 
and  arranged  before  being  fastened. 

The  needle  is  to  be  threaded  with  double 
silk  and  knotted.  It  should  then  be  fastened 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  brought  through  to 
the  right.  In  the  pattern  that  we  have 


given,  a bead,  a one-third  inch  bugle,  and 


then  a second  bead,  is  threaded,  pushed 
down,  and  laid  in  its  place,  when  the  needle 
is  passed  thrrough  the  fabric  to  the  wrong 
side,  brought  back  again  close  to  one  side  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bugle,  and  a quarter-inch 
bugle  and  a bead  is  threaded  on  it.  After- 
wards place  it  where  it  must  form  the  pat- 
tern ; the  needle  must  be  passed  back  through 
the  fabric,  and  then  brought  outagain  on  tile 


other  side  of  the  central  bugle,  and  a second 
quarter-inch  bugle  and  a bead  threaded  and 
fixed  in  their  places  in  like  manner.  The 
needle  should  then  be  looped  through  one  of 
the  stitches  at  the  back,  in  order  to  fasten 
off',  and  render  each  sprig  or  separate  bit 


independently  firm,  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  near  star  or  sprig.  The  eve  must  be 
our  guide ; for  it  is  endless  work  to  trace 
patterns  for  narrow  trimmings.  Much,  care 
is  requisite,  as  the  work  must  neither  be 
tightened  nor  left  loose ; the  one  would  give 
it  a puckered  appearance,  the  other  allow 
the  bugles  to  droop  and  catch  in’everything, 
and  show  the  stitches..  In  crape  or  net 
work  it  does  not  do  to  slip  the  silk  from  one 
leaf,  or  star,  or  sprig,  to  the  next,  as  it  shows 
through,  and  thus  gives  a slovenly,  un- 
sightly appearance  to  the  whole,  and  mars 
the  clearness  of  the  design. 

After  a little  practice,  it  will  often  be 
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found  easier  and  lighter  to  work  upon  the 
dress  itself;  and  by  stretching  it  on  a frame, 
the  front  breadth  may  be  very  handsomely 
embroidered  in  elaborate  patterns.  Then, 
however,  it  will  be  requisite  to  prepare  the 
fabric,  if  silk,  cachmcre,  or  velvet,  by  tracing 
the  design  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  we 
should  for  braiding. 


The  stamped  velvet,  which  is  so  frequently 
used  for  trimming  dresses,  &c.,  forms  an 
excellent  foundation  for  bugles  and  beads ; 
most  effective  patterns  maybe  made  by  work- 
ing these  into  the  insterstices  of  the  velvet. 

Gimps,  too,  may  be  simply  ornamented 
with  good  effect,  by  a slight  exercise  of  taste. 

The  cut  which  heads  the  next  page  represents 
a berthe  of  net  work  with  beads  and  bugles. 
For  a thing  of  this  kind  we  draw  a paper 
pattern  of  the  proper  size  and  shape,  and 
tack  the  net  smoothly  and  tightly  over  it. 

Three  ounces  of  one-eighth  inch  bugles, 
two  ounces  of  one-third  inch  bugles,  two 
bunches  also  of  cut  glass  beads  about  the 
size  of  a mustard-seed,  fine  firm  thread  net, 
half  a dozen  skeins  of  medium  sewing  silk, 
ahead,  and  a sewing  needle,  are  the  requi- 
sites. 

The  bead-needle  is  threaded  with  about 
a yard  and  a half  of  silk,  and  this  doubled 
and  knotted,  and  fastened  on  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  stem.  The  sewing  needle  must 
he  threaded  with  single  silk.  Thread  about 
five  bugles  on  the  bead-needle,  push  them 
down  to  the  net,  lav  them  over  that  portion 
of  the  stem  below  the  leaves,  then  with  the 
sewing  needle  take  a little  stitch  and  hold 
them  down.  Thread  about  eleven  bugles 
push  them  down,  and  lay  them  over  one°side 
of  the  right  hand  leaf,  and  about  three 
stitches  with  the  sewing  needle,  judiciously 
placed,  will  fix  them  so  as  to  shape  that  side 
and  form  the  paint;  then  thread  for  the 
other  side  in  like  manner,  aud  then  for  the 
other  leaf,  and  fix  them  all  in  their  places 
very  neatly.  It  is  best  to  pass  the  so  win"' 
needle  through  the  centre  of  the  bugles  in 
slipping  it  from  place  to  place,  as  then  we 
have  no  untidy  stitches  behind : for  it  is 
only  needful  to  make  stitches  here  and  there 
at  distances  of  about  half  an  inch  or  rather 
more,  to  shape  the  lines  of  bugles  into  the 


pattern.  That  portion  of  the  stem  above  the 
leaves  takes  about  ten  bugles,  we  then  go  up 

one  side  of  the 
flower  to  the 
point  of  its  curv- 
ed leaf ; this 
takes  seventeen 
bugles,  which 
must  be  thread- 
ed, laid  over 
the  outline,  and 
tacked  down  to 
their  place  with 
the  other  nee- 
dle. Ten  bugles 
form  the  half 
of  the  top.  We 
then  come  along 
the  other  half 
of  the  top,  and 
. down  the  other 

side  in  a similar  mauner. 


Ten  bugles  form  one  side  of  the  central 
petal  of  the  flower,  and  when  these  are 
threaded  and  tacked  into  their  places,  we 
work  the  stamen  before  completing  this 
petal.  Each  of  the  three  stamens  require  one 
one-third  inch  bugle,  one  one-eighth  inch 
bugle,  and  a bead.  The  other  side  of  the 
petal  is  then  completed,  and  the  bead  needle 
firmly  fastened  off.  The  beads  are  put  on 
singly  with  the  sewing  needle,  and  fine 
single  silk  afterwards. 

1 he  row  which  divides  the  upper  and 
lower  wreaths  of  flowers,  consists  simply  of 


a Vandyke  of  one-third  inch  bugles  and 
beads,  each  one  put  on  separately  with  the 
sewing  needle. 

The  borders  round  the  top  are  one-third 
inch  bugles  laid  closely  together  in  a sloping 
direction,  each  one  put  on  with  a single 
stitch ; and  beneath  this  a fringe  of  loops, 


each  containing  one  one-third  inch  bugle 
thirteen  one-eighth  inch  bugles,  and  one 
one-tlurd  inch  bugle.  These  loops  overlay 
each  other;  that  is  to  say,  the  commence- 
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ment  of  each,  one  arises  about  a third  of  the 
way  from  the  beginning  of  the  one  before 
it. 

The  trimming  round  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  berthe  consists  of  two  rows  of  one-third 
inch  bugles,  each  slanting  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  meeting  together  at  their 
inner  points  in  the  form  of  a V,  as  in  the 
cut.  The  fringe  is  of  loops,  similar  to  those 
above  mentioned ; but  each  loop  has  four 
one-third  inch  bugles  in  it  instead  of  two. 

Jackets,  half  squares  for  the  hair,  collars, 


sleeves,  See.,  may  be  similarly  embroidered 
with  bugles  and  beads,  in  almost  any  clear, 
tolerably  bold  pattern  with  ease  and  facility. 
The  only  things  needful  are  taste,  lightness 
of  hand,  and  care  in  the  choice  of  the  mate- 
rials, especially  the  beads  and  bugles. 

Bugles  may  be  worked  on  black  lace  with 
very  good  effect,  by  following  the  pattern. 
The  great  matter  is  not  to  crowd  them  on  so 
heavily  as  to  over  weigh  the  material.  Light- 
ness, as  well  as  elegance  of  design,  are  the 
great  requirements. 
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A soft  and  fine  draught  for  those  who  are 
weak  and  have  a cough,  may  be  made  thus  ; 
—Beat  a fresh -laid  egg,  and  mix  with  it  a 
quarter-pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  a large 
spoonful  of  capillaire,  the  same  of  rose- 
water, and  a little  nutmeg,  scraped.  Do 
not  warm  it  after  the  egg  is  put  in.  Take 
it  the  first  and  last  thing. 

A very  agreeable  draught  is  made  by  put- 
ting into  a tumbler  of  fresh  cold  water,  a 
tablespoonful  of  capillaire,  and  the  same  of 
good  vinegar. 

Tamarinds,  currants,  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or 
scalded  currants  or  cranberries,  make  excel- 
lent drinks,  with  a little  sugar  or  not,  as 
may  be  agreeable. 

A Refreshing  Drink  m a Fever. — Put  a 
little  tea-sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a 


little  wood-sorrel,  into  a stone  jug,  having 
first  washed  and  dried  them ; peel  thin  a 
small  lemon,  and  clear  well  from  the  white; 
slice  it,  and  put  a bit  of  the  peel  in ; then 
pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water.  S weeten, 
and  cover  it  close. 

Perhaps  no  drink,  however,  is  more  re- 
freshing in  such  a case  than  weak  green  tea , 
into  which  lemon  juice  is  infused  instead  of 
milk.  It  may  be  drunk  either  cold  or  hot, 
bnt  the  latter  is  best. 

Toast  Water.— Toast  slowly  a thin  piece 
of  bread  till  extremely  brown  and  hard,  but 
not  the  ieast  black ; then  plunge  it  into  a 
jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  over  an  hour 
before  used.  This  is  of  particular  use  in 
weak  bowels.  It  should  be  of  a fine  brown 
colour. 
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Barley  Water. — One  ounce  of  pearl  barley, 
half  an  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  put  into  a jug.  Pour  upon  it 
one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand 
for  eight  or  ten  hours ; then  strain  off  the 
liquor,  adding  a slice  of  lemon  if  desirable. 
This  infusion  makes  a most  delicious  and 
nutritious  beverage,  and  will  be  grateful  to 
persons  who  cannot  drink  the  horrid  decoc- 
tion usually  given.  It  is  an  admirable 
basis  for  lemonade,  negus,  or  weak  punch, 
a glass  of  rum  being  the  proportion  for  a 
quart. 

Barley  Water , with  Honey. — Add  the 
juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon  to  one  table- 
spoonful of  lemon,  and  two  teaeupsful  of 
barley  ; put  it  into  a jug,  and  pour  a quart 
of  boiling  water  upon  it. 

Barley  Water , with  Isinglass. — A table- 
spoonful of  pearl  barley,  six  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar,  half  of  a lemon,  and  enough  isinglass 
to  clear  it.  Pour  two  quarts  of  boiling 
spring- water  on  these  ingredients,  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold. 

Soda  Water. — Dissolve  six  drachms  of 
dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a quart  bottle  of 
water,  and  four  drachms  and  a half  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  another  bottle  of  the  same  size ; 
pour  out  a wineglassful  from  each  bottle, 
and  throw  them  at  the  same  time  into  a 
tumbler,  when  it  will  immediately  effer- 
vesce; it  should  be  drunk  in  this  state. 
This  is  a good  soda-water,  and  a dozen 
glasses  thus  prepared  will  not  cost  more 
than  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  6d.  If  ten  drops  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  be  previously  put 
into  the  tumbler,  a most  excellent  and 
agreeable  tonic  mineral  water  is  produced, 
which  strengthens  the  tone  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  a very  remarkable  degree. 

Lemon  Water  is  also  a delightful  drink. 
Put  two  slices  cf  lemon,  thinly  peeled,  into 
a teapot,  a little  bit  of  the  peel,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  capillaire ; pour  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  stop  it  close  two  hours 

A Refreshing  Brink  for  the  Sick.— Boil 
two  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings  in  one 
quart  of  boiling  water;  when  quite  dis- 
solved, set  it  aside  to  settle,  and  before  it  is 
cold,  strain  it  through  a tammy  upon  half 
a lemon,  sliced  thin,  with  sugar  to  taste  • 
cover  it,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold,  mixing 
with  it  a glass  of  Moselle  or  French  wine,  ” 


Apple  Water  is  very  delicate.  Cut  two 
large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  one  quart  of 
boiling  water  on'  them ; or  on  roasted 
apples ; strain  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
sweeten  lightly. 

Or : — Peel  and  quarter  four  large  rennet 
apples,  or  any  other  firm  acid  apples;  put 
them  in  one  quart  of  water,  with  the  peel 
of  half  a lemon,  and  a handful  of  washed 
cun-ants;  let  all  boil  for  one  hour,  then 
strain,  and  add  sugar  to  taste.  Let  it  re- 
main till  cold.  A little  wine  may  be  added 
to  it  when  about  to  be  drunk. 

Orgeat. — Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds 
with  a teaspoonful  of  orange  flower  water, 
with  a bitter  almond  or  two ; then  pour  one 
quart  of  milk  to  the  paste.  Sweeten  with 
sugar  or  capillaire.  This  is  a fine  drink  for 
those  who  have  a tender  chest ; in  the  gout 
it  is  highly  useful,  and  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  has  been 
found  to  allay  the  painfulness  of  the  at- 
tendant heat.  Half-a-glass  of  brandy  may 
be  added,  if  thought  too  cooling  in  the  lat- 
ter complaints,  and  the  glass  of  orgeat  may 
be  put  into  a basin  of  warm  water. 

Orangeade  or  Lemonade. — Squeeze  out 
the  juice,  pour  boiling  water  on  a little  of 
the  peel,  and  cover  close.  Boil  water  and 
sugar  to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  When 
all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion, 
and  the  syrup  with  as  much  more  water  as 
will  make  a rich  sherbet ; strain  through  a 
jelly-bag. 

Or  : — Squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  strain 
it,  and  add  water  and  capillaire.  It  is  still 
better  when  made  with  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes. 

The  usual  mode,  however,  of  making 
Lemonade , is  to  pour  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  on  the  rinds  of  six  lemon,  and  let  it 
stand  for  three  or  four  hours  ; add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar;  simmer  well,  and  skim; 
then  add  another  quart  of  boiling  water. 
Either  run  it  through  a jelly-bag,  or  mix 
a glass  of  calf  s-foot  jelly,  which  will  make 
it  rich. 

Tamarinds , or  Cranberry  Juice , with 
double  the  quantity  of  water,  also  form  a 
pleasant  drink  for  an  invalid,  when  ap- 
proaching convalescence. — Modern  Domestic 
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A PICNIC. 


A picnic!  Who  of  our  fair  readers  cannot 
recall  a day  in  the  woods — a glorious  sum- 
mer day,  when  with  eager  step  and  joyous 
countenances  we  wandered  forth,  our  arms 
laden  with  homely  comforts,  and  our  hearts 
thrilling  with  the  treat  in  store  ? Then  the 
hurst  of  exuberant  delight  with  which  we 
would  welcome  every  flower  or  bush  on  our 
way;  the  noisy  talk  of  companions,  light 
and  careless  as  ourselves ; the  determination 
to  bo  happy;  the  utter  oblivion  of,  we  would 
almost  say,  thought.  Who  has  forgotten 
such  times?  Alas!  in  the  dusty  path  of 
life,  few  of  us  can  boast  many  like  moments 
of  respite  from  anxiety  aud  trouble ; but 
ineflaced  should  remain  the  sweet  memory 
of  woodland  rambles  with  dear  companions, 
the  picnic  in  some  quiet  glade,  and  the 


interchange  of  friendly  courtesies  and 
esteem.  But  the  beauty  of  the  morning  in- 
vites us.  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  green  woods 
with  our  social  circle,  and  admire  the  glo- 
rious prodigality  of  Nature — for 

“ She  is  man’s  best  teacher,  and  unfolds 
Her  treasures  to  his  search,  uuseals  his  eye. 
Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart. 

An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and 
sounds 

Of  her  existence;  she  is  wisdom’s  self.” 

And  see,  hero  we  are  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  Let  us  hear  what  a priestess  of 
nature,  Ehoda  Maria  Willan,  can  say  of  the 
woods  and  their  inmates  ; — “ Yonder  is  au 
antlered  deer,  enjoying  his  calm  slumbers 
amid  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Nature ! Now 
the  gorgeous  kingfisher,  suddenly  rising 
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from  some  hidden  spot,  sails  along  between 
the  rushes,  scattering  a rich  light  from  his 
painted  plumes ; and  there  the  dusky  water- 
then  floats  further  down  the  current— -her 
image  reflected  darkly  on  its  silver,  amid 
the  yellow  flowers  of  the  water-flag,  the 
noble  looking  arrowhead,  and  the  fair  and 
elegant  narcissus,  which  together 

* Gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream’s  recess. 

Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness !’  ” 

How  delightful  it  is  to  sit  in  a spot  like 
this,  upon  the  moss-covered  trunk  of  some 
old  tree,  forgetting  the  ungentle  world,  with 
all  its  cares,  and  exulting  only  in  that  deep 
contented  happiness  which  can  look  abroad 
and  say, 

These  bounding  prospects  all  were  made  for  me ! 

To  linger  here  in  Spring,  when  the  charms 
of  Nature  and  of  beauty  are  new  ; to  watch 
' the  throstle  returning  to  feed  her  clamorous 
young,  all  astir  at  her  approach,  but  hiding 
their  small  heads  again  when  she  disap- 

{iears,  and  looking,  as  before,  a nest  of  move- 
ess  down ; or  to  notice  the  young  broods, 
newly  fledged,— 

“ First  by  their  nests  hop  up  and  down  the  hedge; 
Then  one,  from  bough  to  bough,  gets  up  a tree. 
His  fellow,  noting  his  agility. 

Thinks  he  as  well  may  venture  as  the  other; 

So  flustering  from  one  spray  to  another. 

Gets  to  the  top,  and  then  emboldened  flies 
Unto  a height  past  ken  of  human  eyes.” 

To  hear  the  blackbird  singing  deep  and 
loud  amid  the  starry  clusters  of  “ lush  wood- 
bine the  bullfinch  answering  sweetly 
from  some  distant  covert ; while  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  scarcely  varying  in  size  from 
one  of  the  leaves  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
shows,  now  and  then,  his  burnished  head 
amid  the  greenness,  and  scatters  fairy  music 
around  him.  At  our  feet,  in  the  warming 
verdure,  the  grasshopper  “chitliers,”  and 
bounds  away,  green  as  the  land  he  lives  in  ; 
while  a thousand  insects,  instinct  with  life 
and  song,  beat  their  tiny  wings,  and  shed 
a many-coloured  light  upon  the  ground 
below. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  Nature  than  to  watch  the  habits  of 
these  little  creatures,  and  where  they  build 
their  homes ; for  whether  it  be  the  fair 
palace,  which  the  ant  has  so  admirably- 
constructed  beneath  some  dry  bank,  with  its 
numerous  apartments  and  curious  passages ; 
or  the  waxen  cells  where  the  bees  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  hole  of  some  mighty  treo  ; or 
the  leaf- wrought  nest  of  the  caterpillar— all 


exhibit  the  same  surpassing  skill,  and  show 
how  wonderful  are  the  workings  of  that  all- 
powerful  instinct,  which  teaches  them  to 
provide  for  their  comfort,  and  hide  their 
abodes  from  their  common  enemies.  How 
exquisitely  constructed  is  the  nest  which 
the  caterpillar  forms  upon  the  willows  and 
osiers  girding  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  a 
number  of  the  long,  narrow  leaves,  stitched 
together  by  means  of  the  silk  with  which  it 
is  provided,  complete  the  little  arbour  in 
which  it  lives  and  feeds,  secure  from  all  in- 
truders, till  it  is  transformed  into  a chry- 
salis, and  afterwards  into  the  perfect  butter- 
fly, when  it  still  hovers,  [with  fondness 
about  its  birth-place,  and  prepares  for  the 
perpetuation  of  its  race  on  similar  leaves,  to 
those  whereon  it  was  nurtured.  Here  they 
live  enjoying,  each,  in  turn,  beautifying  the 
air  with  then-  wings,  and  showing  richer 
tints  than  were  ever  framed  by  art.” 

But  here  we  are  at  an  opening  in  the 
wood.  A stile — near  which  is  sitting  an 
aged  peasant,  with  her  basket  beside  her — 
conducts  us  to  the  verge  of  the  tree-land, 
and  yonder  is  the  farm-house  near  the  tryst- 
ing  spot  selected  for  our  picnic.  A charm- 
ing place  is  that  old  farm,  with  its  natural 
decoration  of  ivy  and  honeysuckle.  A pas- 
toral simplicity  distinguishes  it  from  the 
villas  and  handsome  houses  of  the  adjacent 
town.  There  sits  the  farmer  in  his  porch, 
pipe  in  mouth,  his  dog  beside  him,  and  all 
the  comfortable  objects  of  his  care  roaming 
in  liberty  over  the  place.  “What  a happy 
life  to  lead!”  perhaps  some  of  us  exclaim. 
True,  living  remote  from  the  din  of  pent-up 
cities,  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Nature,  must 
be  charming ; but  for  happiness,  we  may 
find  it,  if  we  like,  in  every  home,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be. 

“ If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 

Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam. 

The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow; 

From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home." 

But  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  venerable 
oak-tree,  the  rendezvous  of  many  a festive 
party,  and  here  let  us  spread  our  stores.  No 
tune  is  lost ; with  a mirth  and  good-will  that 
always  give  a zest  to  such  occasions,  every 
one  is  busy.  Many  necessary  tilings  are 
wanted  ; there  are  more  knives  than  forks ; 
some  oi  the  plates  have  been  broken  in  the 
journey,  and  a similar  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  a bottle  or  two  ; but  who  cares  for 
these  mischances  ? We  are  come  with  a 
I determination  to  bo  merry,  and  no  trivial 
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accident  must  cloud  our  enjoyment;  so  let 
us  proceed.  Young'  and  bright  faces  arc 
smiling  around,  the  lark  is  singing  sweetly 
above,  and  Nature  inspires  us  with  a soug 
of  thankfulness  for  the  pleasures  we  still 
may  find,  if  we  seek  them  in  a proper  spirit. 

" Our  daily  paths  ! with  thorns  or  flow’rs. 

We  can  at  will  bestrew  them. 

What  bliss  would  gild  the  passing  hours, 

If  we  but  rightly  knew  them. 


The  way  of  life  is  rough  at  best. 

But  briars  yield  the  roses; 

So  that  which  leads  to  joy  and  rest, 
The  hardest  path  discloses. 

The  weeds  that  oft  we  cast  away, 
Their  simple  beauty  scorning. 
Would  form  a wreath  of  purest  ray, 
And  prove  the  best  adorning. 

So  in  our  daily  paths  ’twere  well 
To  call  each  gift  a treasure. 
However  slight,  where  love  can  dwell 
With  life-renewing  pleasure !” 


ACTIVE 

As  a general  rule,  noisy  women  do  less  than 
they  seem  to  do,  and  quiet  women  often  do 
more.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  quiet 
women  are  active  ; on  the  contrary,  six  out 
of  ten  are  indolent ; and  work  only  on  com- 
pulsion. Indolent  women  have  their  good 
points,  and  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is 
their  quietness.  It  is  a great  luxury  in 
domestic  life;  but  perhaps  it  is  a luxury 
which  is  too  expensive  for  a poor  man, 
unless  he  can  get  it  combined  with  activity. 
The  wife  of  a poor  man,  no  matter  what  his 
profession  or  position,  ought  to  be  active  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  She  ought  to 
rule  her  house  with  diligence,  hut  make  no 
boast  of  it.  Her  managing  powers  ought  to 
he  confined  to  her  own  house,  and  never  be 
sent  out  to  interfere  with  her  neighbour’s. 
Her  activity  should  he  kept  healthy  by 
being  exercised  upon  important  matters 
chiefly,  though  the  trifles  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. A woman  who  will  make  herself 
unhappy  because  the  usual  custom  of  clean- 
ing the  house  on  Friday  is,  on  a particular 


WOMEN. 

| occasion,  inevitably  infringed,  is  inade- 
quate to  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
lesser  and  the  greater.  Some  active  women, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  housekeeping, 
seem  to  forget  that  the  object  of  keeping  a 
house  is,  that  human  beings  may  be  accom- 
modated in  it ; their  sole  idea  appears  to  he 
this,  that  the  object  of  keeping  a house  is 
that  the  house  be  kept  in  certain  form  and 
order,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
form  and  order  they  sacrifice  the  comfort 
the  house  was  established  to  secure. 
Such  active  women  are  pests  to  society, 
because  they  want  sense  to  direct  and  con- 
trol their  energies.  With  a true  wife  a 
husband’s  faults  should  be  secret.  A woman 
forgets  what  is  due  to  herself  when  she  con- 
descends to  that  refuge  of  weakness — a 
female  confidant.  A wife’s  bosom  should 
be  the  tomb  of  her  husband’s  failings,  and 
his  character  far  more  valuable  in  her  esti- 
mation than  his  life.  If  this  be  not  the 
case  she  breaks  her  marriage  vow. 


FEATHER  ORNAMENTS, 
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FEATHER  ORNAMENTS. 


Firk  Screens  composed  of  the  wings  of 
pheasants,  or  other  game,  are  both  pretty 
and  useful,  and  when  hung  at  the  fire-side, 
below  the  bell-pull,  form  a nice  addition 
to  the  decorations  of  a drawing-room.  The 
wings  must  be  cut  oft  when  the  bird  is  fresh 
killed,  and  as  near  the  body  as  possible- 
being  careful  not  to  ruffle  the  feathers! 
\\  hen  cut  off,  the  wing,  stretched  out,  has 
this  appearance  : — 


Place  the  inner  edges  together,  and  sew 
them  up  till  near  the  top  feathers,  thus:- 


When  sewed,  lay  the  screen  on  a table 
right  side  down,  and,  having  placed  a 
double  paper  over  the  sewing,  press  it  with 
a hot  iron.  When  that  side  is  done,  turn 
tbe  screen,  and  place  a weight  on  the  right 
side  to  give  it  a fiat  back  ; it  is  then  fit  to 
attach  to  the  handle  ; a gilt  one  looks  best, 
i'  orm  rosettes  of  the  large  scarlet  chenille, 
and  sew  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  cover 
where  the  handle  joins.  A pair  of  scarlet 
chenille  tassels  and  silk  cord  are  required,  as 
seen  in  design : the  screen  is  hung  bv  the 
loop  of  cord. 
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THE  CALCEOLARIA. 


Though  a universal  favourite,  the  calceo- 
laria is  sadly  abused  in  the  treatment  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Some  set  them  out 
to  perish  on  window-sills  and  on  flower 
stands  ; others  force  them  in  winter  by  the 
aid  of  a fierce  heat,  only  to  see  them 
languish,  and  at  last  perish,  just  as  they 
ought  to  hloom  ; while  others,  who  feel 
proudly  their  power  to  pay,  make  a yearly 
sacrifice  of  their  stock  rather  than  acquire 
the  skill  necessary  to  preserve  it  throughout 
the  winter  season. 

The  calceolaria  has  a natural  habitat 
very  closely  resembling  that  of  the  alpine 
auricula.  It  is  a native  of  high  latitudes, 
it  loves  abundance  of  light,  will  stand  a 
very  low  temperature,  and  is  accustomed, 
when  at  home,  to  have  its  feet  frequently 
bathed  with  snow-water.  It  will  not  bear 
extremes  of  any  kind,  but  luxuriates  most 
in_  a medium  temperature  and  a cool  moist 
soil;  hence  its  adaptability  for  bedding,  and 
its  comparative  hardihood  when  kept  cool 
and  moist  in  summer,  and  merely  sheltered 
from  frost  in  winter. 

The  most  important  matter  in  raising 
calceolarias,  whether  of  the  shrubby  or 
herbaceous  kinds,  is  to  keep  them  always 
moist  without  being  wet  at  the  roots,  and 
to  plunge  the  pots  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
heating  them.  Dryness  is  ruin,  and  ex- 
cessive heaty  at  any  season,  dangerous  at 
the  very  least. 

Towards  October  the  young  plants  will 
he  ready  for  their  first  removal.  Por  this 
purpose  use  a rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  very 
sweet,  and  free  from  recent  dung  or  tree- 
leaves.  The  young  plants  should  be  win- 
tered in  four-inch  pots,  and  the  house 
should  be  but  moderately  heated.  If  there 
is  no  means  of  wintering  them  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that 
calceolarias  will  winter  out-of-doors,  if 
made  secure  against  frost  by  means  of  a 
cold  frame,  or  even  the  slight  shelter  of  a 
few  boards  set  towards  the  north.  So  long 
as  they  are  kept  at  a temperature  only  two 
or  three  degrees  above  freezing-point,  they 
will  do  well,  and  make  very  strong  plants. 
If  wintered  with  other  stock,  such  as 
fuchsias,  geraniums,  &c.,  the  heat  of  the 
house  will  generally  be  too  much  for  them, 
so  that  it  will  be  best  not  only  to  give  them 
the  coolest  place  that  can  be  found,  but  also 
to  plunge  the  pots  into  larger  ones,  contain- 


ing damp  moss ; or,  better  still,  to  fill  a 
large  box  with  moss  or  ashes,  and  plunge 
the  pots  into  this  to  the  rim,  keeping  the 
whole  moist  by  means  of  the  fine  rose 
of  a watering-pot.  If  the  plants  are  for- 
ward they  will  throw  up  trusses  of  bloom 
much  too  soon,  and  this  must  be  prevented 
by  frequent  re-potting,  and  every  head  of 
bloom  that  shows  before  May  should  be 
pinched  off,  and  the  plants  potted,  to  give 
them  a check.  By  regulating  the  potting 
as  to  time,  and  the  progressive  sizes  of  the 
pots,  the  plants  may  be  grown  on  to  an  im- 
mense size ; and,  as  April  approaches,  they 
should  be  potted  for  blooming  through  the 
summer.  It  will  be  better,  however,  to 
keep  back  a few  of  the  least  forward  plants, 
and  pot  them  for  the  last  time  in  the  first 
week  of  June,  to  make  a succession  late  in 
the  season. 

Calceolarias  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  this  is  a better  way  of  maintaining 
and  improving  a stock  than  by  cuttings'! 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  obtain 
the  seed ; for  even  if  saved  by  the  grower 
from  the  finest  specimens,  the  produce  may- 
be of  a worthless  description.  This  saving 
of  seed  is  really  a delicate  matter,  and  re- 
quires a nice  discrimination  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment. The  seeds  should  be  taken 
only  from  the  strongest  plants,  of  good 
shrubby  habit,  clear  colour,  and  in  which 
the  blossoms  are  entirely  without  crumples. 
If  it  is  intended  to  hybridize,  sorts  should 
be  chosen  that  possess  special  qualities — 
one  perhaps  being  selected  for  its  handsome 
habit,  and  anotherfor  its  splendour  of  bloom. 

August  is  certainly  the  best  season  for 
getting  in  the  seeds.  Many  sow  in  June 
and  July,  but  such  early  sowing  is  ob- 
jectionable— the  plants  get  too  forward 
before  winter,  and  make  many  attempts  to 
bloom  in  spring  before  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  allow  them.  The  sowing  should  be 
carefully  performed,  and  every  proper  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  slugs 
to  the  seedlings.  A few  hapd-lights,  placed 
on  a bottom  of  coal  ashes,  in  a shady  place, 
is  the  best  seed-bed.  Let  the  seed  be  sown 
in  six-inch  pots,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
drainage,  the  top  soil  being  formed  of  sandy 
loam  and  sifted  leaf-  mould.  Having  watered 
the  pots,  press  down  and  cover  the  seeds, 
and  place  the  lights  over.  The  whole 
should  be  kept  moist,  and  no  air  admitted, 
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till  the  seedlings  are  up,  and  then  the  lights 
must  be  lifted  to  prevent  damping  off. 
Give  more  air  by  degrees,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  into  pots  or  shallow  pans,  and 
treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  already 
directed  for  cuttings.  If  properly  wintered, 
they  will  make  large  plants  by  May. 

If  a supply  of  plants  in  bloom  be  wanted 
in  the  ensuing  May,  October  is  the  proper 
time  to  prepare  them,  by  shifting  them  into 
larger  pots ; but  the  main  stock  should  be 
pricked  out  till  large  enough  for  separate 
pots,  and  then  regularly  shifted,  and  rather 
kept  hack  by  a cool  temperature  than 
hastened  into  premature  growth.  The  folly 
of  hurrying  the  calceolaria  is  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  the  weakest  autumn  plants  usually 
make  the  strongest  heads  of  bloom  in  spring, 
and  endure  better  as  bedders. 

As  to  sorts,  calceolarias  naturally  sepa- 
rate themselves  into  two  great  groups,  the 
shrubby  and  the  herbaceous.  The  first  kind 
supplies  us  with  the  gay  bedders,  which 
make  the  purest  yellow  for  grouping  of  any 
choice  plant  we  possess.  The  herbaceous 
sorts  are  usuall}'  bloomed  in  pots,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  large 
size  and  variety  of  tint  of  their  blossoms, 
which  rise  on  long  flower-stalks.  The 
shrubby  sorts  are  more  profuse  in  bloom, 
the  flower-stems  are  shorter,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  fresher,  heartier,  and 
more  robust.  But  another  great  distinction 
between  them  is  seen  in  the  permanence  of 
the  blooms  in  the  shrubby  sorts;  whereas 
the  herbaceous  kinds  bloom  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  require  careful  treatment  to 
insure  r regular  succession  of  trusses,  each 
of  which  is  the  result  of  a separate  effort. 


| Mr.  Fisk  defines  a good  specimen  to  be 
one  in  which  the  foliage  makes  a fine  back- 
ground for  the  flowers.  “The  larger  the 
flower  the  better  it  will  be,  provided  it  is 
circular  in  outline,  without  crumples  or 
serratures,  and  convex  or  globular  in  shape 
instead  of  flat  : the  mouth  of  the  purse 
cannot  be  too  small.” 


As  florists’  flowers  the  herbaceous  and 
semi-herbaceous  calceolarias  are  all  of  them 
noble  plants.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
among  the  hundreds  of  old  and  the  dozens 
of  new  sorts,  one  that  may  not  be  regarded 
as  a beautiful  object,  even  if  the  laws  of 
floriculture  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  perfect. 
But  none  of  these  suit  for  bedding.  To 
make  our  grand  patches  of  gold  colour,  the 
old  shrubby  sorts  only  will  do,  however  fine 
many  of  the  kinds  are  which  have  been 
produced  by  hybridizing. 


FLOOR  CLOTH  MANUFACTURE. 


Patnted  cloths,  to  be  employed  in  domestic 
affairs,  are  not  of  very  ancient  invention  ; 
though  now  deemed  indispensable  to  British 
summer  comfort,  as  a covering  for  floors  of 
rooms  and  passages,  also  stairs,  tables  and 
some  description  of  seats  for  places  of  much 
rude  resort.  At  present,  our  manufactories 
are  ■ of  great  magnitude,  the  upper  parts 
mostly  built  of  wood,  feather-edged,  for 
convenience  of  hanging  up  to  dry  the  more 
elaborate  works;  but  they  were  formerly 
within  recollection,  small  in  comparison 
having  been  built  mostly  by  Netherlanders’ 
who  brought  the  art  to  this  country ; and  we 


still  retain  most  of  their  formal  patterns. 
The  original  idea  was  derived  from  the 
tapestry , which  covered  the  walls  of  great 
persons  in  profusion,  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century ; and  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
floor,  after  being  coloured  with  oil  paint, 
invented  by  John  d’Eick,  at  Bruges,  about 
LUO.  The  tillet,  or  little  cloth,  for  encasing 
glazed  stuffs  intended  for  a foreign  market, 
was  the  first  approach  towards  pattern  floor- 
cloth painting ; having  depicted  on  each,  in 
stencil,  the  device  and  name  of  the  maker 
the  anus  of  his  city,  and  other  assurances  of 
genuineness. 
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FLOOB  CLOTH. 


As  intimated,  floor-cloths  were  much 
narrower  than  at  present,  scarcely  exceeding 
a yard  in  width;  for,  when  required  much 
larger,  several  breadths  were  sewn  together 
previous  to  painting,  or  laid  doiun  subse- 
quently with  a lap-over.  Now,  however, 
cloths  without  seams  are  made  of  many 
yards  square,  some  by  the  floor-cloth  manu- 
facturers, whilst  others  purchase  the  fabric 
from  the  Scotch  and  other  factories. 

This  useful  production  is  made  partly  of 
hemp  and  partly  of  flax,  the  former  being 
the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  the  latter  better 
fitted  to  retain  the  oil  and  paint  on  the 
surface.  As  a means  of  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  seams  or  joinings  in  the  cloth,  looms 
are  constructed  expressly  for  the  weaving 
of  the  canvas  of  the  greatest  width  likely  to 
he  required.  As  brought  to  tho  floor  cloth 
factories,  the  pieces  of  canvas  have  generally 
one  of  these  scales  of  dimensions : a hundred 
yards  long  by  six  wide,  a hundred  and  eight 
yards  by  seven,  a hundred  and  thirteen 
yards  by  eight.  The  flax  and  hemp  are 
spun,  and  the  canvas  woven,  almost  entirely 


in  Scotland,  chiefly  at  Dundee  ; and  the 
degree  of  fineness  is  generally  such  as  to 
present  about  16  threads  to  the  inch. 

The  canvas  is  cut  into  pieces  varying  from 
sixty  to  a hundred  feet  long : each  of  these 
pieces  is  stretched  over  a frame  in  a vertical 
position ; and  in  most  of  the  factories  there 
is  a large  number  of  such  frames,  some  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
high,  others  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty-four 
high.  A wash  of  melted  size  is  applied  by 
means  of  a brush  to  each  surface;  and, 
while  this  is  yet  wet,  the  surface  is  well 
rubbed  with  a flat  piece  of  pumice-stone, 
whereby  the  little  irregularities  of  the  can- 
vas are  worn  down,  and  a foundation  is  laid 
for  the  oil  and  colour  afterwards  to  be 
applied.  The  paint  employed  consists  of 
tbe  same  mineral  colours  as  those  used  in 
house-painting,  and,  like  them,  mixed  with 
linseed  oil ; but  it  is  much  stiffer  or  thicker 
in  consistence,  and  has  very  little  turpentine 
added  to  fit.  The  canvas  receives  many 
coatings  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front,  and 
is  well  dried  and  smoothed  at  intervals. 
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BLUE 


■BLACK-, 


COIHB"COLOLiil3 


YELLOW ■ 


GREEN 


The  printing  of  floor-cloth  is  conducted 
on  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
paper-hangings  for  rooms,  and  that  of 
“ colour-printing,”  viz.,  the  successive  ap- 
plication of  two  or  more  blocks  or  engraved 
surfaces,  each  one  giving  a different  part  of 
the  device  from  the  others,  and  being  sup- 
plied with  paint  of  a different  colour.  As 
at  present  conducted,  the  pattern  is  engraved 


PRINTING. 

or  cut  upon  blocks  of  wood,  formed  of  pear 
tree  on  one  side  and  deal  on  the  other  : the’ 
are  about  fifteen  inches  square ; and  eaei 
block  is  to ■ give  the  portion  of  the  devici 
wfnch  is  to  be  in  one  particular  colour. 

i he  blocks  (which  we  will  suppose  to  bi 
four  for  one  pattern,  red,  yellow,  blue,  am 
guen)  icing  ready,  and  the  prepared  canva 
spread  out  on  a flat  table,  the  printing  com 
mences  The  paint  (say  red)  is  applied  witl 

Lb  ? ft(Vhe  s,urface  of  a Pad  or  cushioi 
formed  of  flannel  covered  with  floor-cloth 


the  block,  held  by  a handle  at  the  back,  is 
placed  face  downwards  on  this  cushion,  and 
the  layer  of  paint  thus  obtained  is  transferred 
to  the  surface  of  the  canvass  by  pressing  the 
block  smartly  down  on  the  latter.  A second 
impression  is  made  in  a similar  way  by  the 
side  of  and  close  to  the  first;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
canvas  ; each  impression  being  about  fifteen 
inches  square.  The  proper  junction,  or 


PREPARING. 

“ register,”  of  the  successive  impressions  is 
aided  by  pins  at  the  comers  of  the  blocks. 
When  the  whole  surface  is  thus  printed  with 
one  colour,  all  the  other  three  are  similarly 
applied  in  succession.  Such  would  likewise 
be  the  case  if  the  number  of  colours  was 
more  than  four  : but  the  greater  the  number 
the  greater  would  be  the  care  necessary  in 
adjusting  the  numerous  partial  impressions, 
so  as  to  insure  a proper  arrangement  of  the 
whole. 
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A General  Pish  Sauce. — Take  some  mutton 
or  veal  gravy,  put  to  it  a little  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  fish  is  boiled ; add  an  onion,  an  anchovy, 
a spoonful  of  catsup,  and  a glass  of  white  wine ; 
simmer  altogether,  then  strain.  Thicken  with  a 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a spoonful  of 
cream.  If  you  have  no  cream,  use  red  wine  in- 
stead of  white. 

How  to  cook  Soles. — Sole  is  a fish  universally 
esteemed,  and  the  general  mode  of  cooking  it  is 
by  frying.  In  London  and  other  large  towns  this 
and  all  other  fish  are  trimmed  by  the  fishmonger, 
or  the  hawker  who  sells  them  at  the  door ; but  in 
country  places  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  cook  to 
scrape  off  the  scales,  remove  the  skin  from  the 
back,  and  clean  out  the  entrails,  leaving  the  roe ; 
passing  them  through  several  waters,  then  wiping 
them  dry  and  laying  them  on  a cloth,  covered  over 
to  preserve  them  from  the  flies  or  from  hardening 
in  the  air.  Large  soles  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
served  up  in  the  same  manner  as  turbot,  or  with 
shrimp  sauce.  To  fry  them  in  perfection  the  pan 
should  be  filled  with  oil,  lard,  or  clarified  dripping, 
enough  to  cover  the  fish,  and  when  this  has  boiled 
and  is  sufficiently  heated  to  turn  a piece  of  bread 
brown,  the  soles,  having  been  previously  dredged 
with  flour,  should  be  gently  immersed  therein; 
when  done,  taken  up,  and  placed  to  drain,  and 
served  in  a crisp  state,  garnished  with  horse- 
radish or  parsley,  with  bits  of  lemon.  Some 
cooks  paste  the  fish  with  the  yolk  of  raw  egg,  and 
dredge  with  bread  crumbs  instead  of  flour,  but 
this  we  do  not  recommend  as  it  absorbs  too  much 
of  the  grease,  and  is  detrimental  to  weak  stomachs, 
the  great  art  being  to  have  the  fish  quite  dry  and 
clear  of  grease.  Cold  sole  is  good  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  or  in  salad  or  curry.  Soles  .may  be  cut 
into  fillets,  egged  and  crumbled,  and  fined  as  di- 
rected; and  such  is  the  best  mode  of  dressing  the 
flounder  and  plaice,  which  make  a very  delicate 
dish  when  nicely  prepared  in  this  maimer  or 
rolled  in  batter. 

How  to  Cook  Whitings.— Whitings  when  pre- 
pared for  garnishing  are  skinned,  and  skewered 
with  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  then  crumbled,, 
and  fried  in  hot  grease.  This  is  a Very  delicious 
fish,  and  called  the  chicken  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
very  good  broiled  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  split 
open,  and  the  back-bone  removed,  a little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt  introduced;  the  butter  melting 
serves  for  sauce.  In  this  manner,  if  slightly 
salted,  it  is  excellent  for  breakfast,  and  extremely 
light  of  digestion. 

How  to  Boil  Salmon.— The  water  should  be 
made  boiling  hot,  and  the  fish,  the  fresher  the 
better.  If  large,  it  is  best  to  split  it  down  tne 
mddlc;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
fish  should  be  thoroughly  done,  otherwise  it  is 
extremely  difficult  of  digestion.  Put  a handful  of 
salt  in  the  water,  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ; 
then  put  the  salmon  in,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
until  done ; this  will  depend  on  the  thickness  not 
the  weight.  It  is  little  use  giving  directions  as  to 
time  but  cooks  usually  allow  about  an  hour  for  a 
piece  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  A little  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar  gives  a firmness  to  this  like  other 


fish  in  boiling.  If  the  cover  of  the  kettle  fits- 
closely,  the  water  should  barely  cover  the  fish,  as 
too  much  destroys  the  flavour. 

A Test  foe  Mushrooms. — To  ascertain  whether 
what  appears  to  be  mushrooms  are  so  or  not,  a 
little  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  inner  or 
spongy  part  . If  hi  a short  time  afterwards  they 
turn  yellow,  they  are  a very  poisonous  fungus ; 
but  if  black,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  genuine 
mushrooms.  They  should  never  be  eaten  without 
this  test,  since  the  best  judges  may  occasionally 
be  deceived  in  the  appearance. 

Dishing  up  a Turbot. — The  fish  should  be  put 
into  a kettle  to  boil  with  the  belly  uppermost  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  back  resting  upon  the 
drainer;  when  done,  raise  the  whole  out  of  the 
kettle  and  place  a large  dish,  bottom  up,  upon 
the  belly  of  the  fish,  then  reverse  the  whole  to- 
gether, fish,  dish,  and  drainer,  and  you  will  have 
the  lack  of  the  turbot  uppermost.  On  this  lay 
the  cloth  and  dish  upon  which  it  is  to  be  served 
at  table,  and  by  reversing  again  you  attain  the 
proper  position.  By  adopting  this  plan,  all  dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  fish  by  sliding  it  off  the 
drainer  is  prevented. 

German  Polish. — To  two  ounces  of  yellow 
bees-wax,  put  half  an  ounce  of  black  resin.  Melt 
in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  add  by  degrees  one 
ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Fruit  Pie  without  Paste.— Put  into  an  oven, 
Carolina  rice  nearly  covered  with  water;  when 
the  water  is  absorbed  put  a little  milk,  and  stir  it  i 
about  with  a spoon : when  the  milk  is  absorbed 
put  some  more  (or  eream  would  be  better.)  When 
the  rice  is  tolerably  soft  remove  it  from  the  oven. 
Having  nearly  filled  a tart  dish  with  fruit  suffi- 
ciently sweetened,  lay  the  rice  on  the  top  of  the 
fruit  by  spoonfuls,  so  as  to  give  an  uneven  rocky 
appearance;  the  rice  should  go  closely  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  steam  of  the 
fruit.  Bake  the  whole  until  the  rice  is  of  a 
light  brown  on  the  surface;  this  will  be  about  an 
hour. 

A LrGHT  Pie-Crust  with  vert  little  But- 
ter—A light  pie-crust  may  be  made,  by  rubbing 
into  lib.  of  flour  2oz.  of  butter,  worked  to  a cream, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda:  dissolve 
with  water  half  a teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
pour  it  over  the  other  ingredients,  quickly  adding 
a sufficiency  of  water  to  make  it  the  proper  still- 
ness for  pie-crust. 

This  is  still  better  when  a well  beaten  egg  is 
added  to  the  flour,  &c.,  before  the  water  is  put.  _ 

A Pie-Crust  without  Butter. — Pie-crust  is 
sometimes  made  by  merely  rolling  out  a bit  of 
baker’s  bread  dough : this  makes  a wholesome 
crust,  but  very  different  from  what  is  usually 
termed  pastry  : when  it  is  rolled  out,  before  it  is 
put  upon  the  dish,  it  must  be  pricked  m several 
places  with  a fork  to  prevent  its  rising  in  large 


listers* 

Atple  Fritters. — Make  a smooth  batter  b) 
mil  beating  three  eggs  and  stirring  them  in  into 
lb.  of  flour,  add  a little  nutmeg  and  salt,  and  ay 
ttlo  and  little,  sufficient  milk  to  make  “ 

Lift  baiter.  Peel  apples  and  take  out  the  core 
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with  an  apple  scoop,  cut  them  into  round  slices 
about  half-an-inch  thick ; dip  them  into  the  batter 
and  let  them  take  up  as  much  as  they  can  carry, 
and  put  them  quickly  into  a frying-pan  that  has 
hot  butter  or  lard  in  it;  take  them  out  as  soon  as 
the  fork  proves  them  to  be  soft.  Serve  up  on  a dish 
with  a drainer,  and  grate  loaf-sugar  over. 

Apple  Fritters  another  way. — A more  sub- 
stantial sort  of  apple  fritters  may  be  made,  by 
peeling  am'  cutting  the  apples  into  small  pieces, 
and  stirring  them  in  with  the  batter,  and  frying 
all  together  as  pancakes  would  be  fried,  about  a 
quarter  o t an  inch  thick.  Be  careful  to  keep 
them  from  burning  by  having  a sufficiency  of  lard 
in  the  pan,  and  by  moving  them  frequently : each 
fritter  wil  take  about  five  minutes  to  fry,  and 
should  loot  a pale  brown  when  done. 

Boiled  Sice  with  Fruit.— Put  into  a elotli 
or  bag,  Canlina  rice,  tie  it  up,  leaving  room  for  it 
to  swell  tvo-thirds ; put  it  into  fast  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  toil  an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  it  up  in 
a deep  disi,  smooth  it  over  at  the  top  and  sprinkle 
a htte  fimmoist  sugar  and  nutmeg.  This  is  very 
nice,  eater,  with  any  sort  of  jam.  Fresh  rhubarb, 
green  and ipe  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
and  strawbe-ries — indeed,  any  fruit  as  it  comes  in 
season— maj  be  boded  until  tender,  with  just 
enough  sugarto  sweeten,  and  eaten  hot  with  the 
nee. 

Gooseberry  Gh  Apple  Fool.— Stew  green 
gooseberries,  or  apples  peeled  and  cored,  with 
just  enough  su^r  to  draw  the  juice  and  keep 
from  burning ; abut  a quart  er  of  a pound  of  good 
moist  sugar  to  t\o  quarts  of  fruit  will  be  suffi- 
cient, When  boilq  quite  tender,  strain  the  pulp 
through  a sieve;  aq  what  more  sugar  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  a Peasant  taste,  and  a quart  of 
new  mdk  warm  fror,  the  cow,  with  a teacupful  of 
!fO0^  f rearn-  Stir  all  ogether  until  well  mingled 
A little  grated  gingr  is  sometimes  added  to 
gooseberry  tool:  nutmg  and  lemon-rind  to  apple 
fool  and  a little  bra%  to  either.  By  boding 
u?f‘  dissolved,  an  oum  of  isinglass  with  a quart 
of  fruit  after  it  is  strain],  ^ before  the  milk  is 
added,  it  may  be  poure-into  jelly  moulds,  and 
when  cold  will .term  a v-y  nice  and  whole’some 
.leliy;  but,  having  milk  Hh  it,  it  will  not  keep 
above  a day  or  two.  A m-e  simple  aD(1  subst!u  . 
tial  way  of  preparing  goos)errv  or  apple  foo,  ■ 
to  wed  boil  the  fruit  with  aery  little  water  until 
it  is  quite  tender;  then,  to  ,ery  pint  of  fruit  add 
apmt  of  milk  with  two  falespoonsful  of  flour 
smoothly  mixed  m it:  let  it  „t  boil  up  so  as  to 
thicken  the  flour  and  adda.ood  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  and  a httle  nutmeg  c <rinirCr  ' 
a dish,  which,  with  a bit  of  Pi^Tead,  make 
such  a supper  for  children  aqw  consider  , 
treat : and  is  very  nice  and  who®  f^yone 

Baked  Fruit  Puddings  — 
batter,  which  may  be  more  or  les^di  titwls 
and  milk : four  eggs  to  every  ?JUlld  of 
makes  it  very  light  and  good;  anrwo  0)m  to  n 
pound  maybe  made  to  serve;  peel  i nianv  anides 
as  can  be  placed  whole  upon  the  »ttonf  of1  b" 
pie  dish,  and,  having  lettered  eTato  ato 
neatly  arranged  the  apples,  ■prink^nrer ’thSn 
some  sugar  and  a little  nutmeg,  an  lM,„r 
sufficient  batter  to  entirely  cover  L annteL 
Bake  one  hour.  * uppies. 


Rolling  Blinds. — There  is  often  a great  diffi- 
culty hi  making  a blind  roll  nicely  after  it  has 
been  washed:  this  difficulty  may  be  effectually 
obviated  by  attending  to  the  following  direc- 
tions : — Be  careful  that  in  drying  the  blind,  it  is 
not  stretched  out  of  shape,  by  being  carelessly 
thrown  upon  a hedge  of  unequal  heights,  or 
pegged  to  a line  in  a crooked  manner.  The  best 
mode  of  drying  is  to  lay  it  lightly  on  an  even 
grass  plot.  While  there  is  a httle  moisture  re- 
maining, fold  the  blind  by  carfuily  placing  the 
two  ends  exactly  together,  not  the  two  sides  as  is 
proper  in  folding  most  other  things : then  fold 
in  the  middle  to  the  tv’o  ends,  and  again  fold  in 
the  same  direction  until  it  is  a convenient  width 
lor  mangling.  There  is  to  be  no  fold  runnixiir 
from  end  to  end  of  the  blind.  It  may  then  be 
carefully  mangled.  It  must  be  nailed  exactly 
straight  upon  the  roller,  or  it  will  not  roll  well 
whether  washed  or  umvashed. 

Pickles — Cauliflower. — Having  a perfectly 
fresh  head  of  cauliflower,  separate  it  into  small 
pieces,  by  breaking  rather  than  cutting,  as  the 
knife  may  injure  the  colour.  Put  the  bits  into  an 
earthenware  colander,  sprinkling  with  a little 
salt : in  two  or  three  days,  shake  ofl  any  remain- 
ing salt,  and  put  the  cauliflower  into  a pickle  jar 
or  bottle,  with  a few  mustard-seeds  and  a little 
cayenne  pepper,  and  fill  the  jar  with  cold  vinegar. 

Red  Cabbage  when  cut  into  slices  may  be 
pickled  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  black  pepper  and  allspice.  If  a perfectly 
fresh  cabbage  is  used,  it  will  require  no  further 
attention  to  make  it  a beautiful  colour. 

Onions  should  be  peeled,  with  care  so  as  not  to 
cut  the  inner  layer  which  injures  the  appearance 
Only  small  ones  should  be  used,  and  the  silver 
onion  is  preferable.  When  peeled,  put  them  into 
an  earthen  vessel,  with  a tablespoonful  of  salt  to 
a pint  of  onions,  pour  over  them  fast  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  remain  until  cool : then  take 
them  out  of  the  brine,  and  spread  them  on  a cloth 
(in  the  open  air  if  practicable)  to  dry.  Drop 
them  into  a jar  with  mustard-seeds  and  a little 
cayenne,  and  fill  up  with  cold  vinegar. 

W alnuts. — Put  them  in  a brine  as  for  onions 
and  let  them  remain  in  it  for  a week : then  take 
^hem  out  and  spread  them  (in  the  fresh  air  if  the 
weather  be  dry)  until  tlioy  tom  black ; this  may 
be  six  or  seven  days.  Put  them  in  a jar  with 
mustard-seed  whole,  allspice  and  pepper-corns 
and  fi  ll  with  cold  vinegar.  Each  of  those  piekles’ 
alter  being  put  into  the  j;ir,  will  be  improved  by 
setting  the  jar  near  the  lire,  so  as  to  make  and 
keep  it  just  warm  for  a few  hours ; during  which 
time  it  should  have  a saucer  or  lid  of  some  sort 
placed  over  it.  The  next  day,  when  they  are  quite 
cold  the  jar  may  be  tied  over.  A layer  of  white 
and  then  of  brown  paper  tightly  Bed  on,  will  be 
a suflTicmnt  covering  for  all  but  the  walnuts,  which 
should  have  u hit  of  b bidder  over  t-lieiii.  .K&ch 
jar  should  be  filled  up  with  a little  fresh  vinotrar 
in  a week  or  two. 

Nasturtiums  are  pickled  best  by  putting  them 
into  a jar  of  vinegar  as  they  are  gathered,  and 
tying  over  when  the  jar  is  full.  When  the  seeds 
easily  drop  from  the  stalk,  they  are  too  old  to  be- 
come tender  by  pickling. 

This  simple  mode  of  pickling  has  been  prac- 
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tised  in  some  families  for  many  years,  and  has 
always  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

A Useful  Embrocation  foe  Rheumatism, 
Lumbago  oe  Strains. — Half  oz.  of  strongest  cam- 
phorated spirit,  one  oz.  spirits  of  turpentine,  one 
raw  egg,  half-pint  best  vfhegar.  Well  mix  the 
whole,  and  keep  it  closely  corked.  To  be  rubbed 
in  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  rheumatism  in 
the  head,  or  face  ache,  rub  all  over  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck,  as  well  as  the  part  which  is 
the  immediate  seat  of  pain. 

A Ring  Fast  on  the  Fingee. — When  this 
occurs,  the  use  of  cold  water  to  the  finger  and 
hand,  the  hand  and  arm  being  elevated  at  the 
same  time,  may  cause  sufficient  shrinking  to  per- 
mit of  the  removal ; if  this  does  not  succeed,  the 
following  may.  A piece  of  fine  packthread,  or 
linen  thread  is  to  be  wrapped  evenly  and  firmly 
round  the  finger,  from  the  tip  as  far  as  the  ring, 
through  which  the  end  is  to  be  inserted,  which 
being  done,  the  packthread  must  be  gradually 
unwound  by  means  of  the  end  thus  placed.  If 
this  process  does  not  succeed  the  ring  must  be 
filed  off:  it  cannot  remain  without  risk. 

An  Impboved  Ieon-Stand. — Few  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  ironing  clothes  think  of  the 
loss  of  heat  they  incur  by  using'  an  open  iron- 
stand  for  placing  the  smoothing  iron  on.  A clean 
6-inch  paving  square  (if  a white  one  so  much  the 
better)  forms  an  excellent  stand,  and  keeps  the 
irons  hot  much  longer.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
the  iron,  being  a gnod  conductor,  carries  off  the 
heat,  as  well  as  admits  the  air  to  the  bottom  of 
the  iron,  which  also  carries  away  another  portion, 
by  rising  upwards,  while  the  brick,  being  a good 
non-conductor,  retains  the  heat  in  the  smoothing 
iron. 

To  Make  Oaten  Loaves.— The  process  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  for  making  wheaten  flour  bread, 
with  this  difference,  the  oaten  loaves  receive  no 
kneading.  The  sponge,  as  soon  as  it  rises,  is  im- 
mediately formed  into  small  round  loaves,  say 
about  a fourth  of  the  size  of  a quartern  loaf,  and 
instantly  placed  in  the  oven  to  bake.  Were  they 
made  large  it  might  be  difficult  to  bake  them 
thoroughly.  Bakers  are  apt  to  say  that  they  must 
be  made  with  a mixture  of  coarse  flour ; this  is 
not  necessary.  In  Scotland  this  kind  of  bread  is 
very  commonly  used  in  harvest  time,  when  it  is  a 
convenient  and  useful  food  for  the  field  labourers. 

Silveb  Spoons— To  remove  the  stains  on 
spoons  caused  by  using  them  for  boiled  eggs,  take 
a little  common  salt  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  and  briskly  rub  the  stain  which  will  soon 
disappear. 

A Cheap  Sauce. — When  walnuts  are  ripe  pro- 
cure a quantity  of  the  green  husks,  which  are 
generally  thrown  away.  Put  these  (say  two  gal- 
lons) into  a crock,  sprinkling  among  them  2lbs. 
of  salt.  Mash  them  for  a few  minutes  with  a 
strong  wooden  spoon.  In  a few  days  stir  them 
again,  and  do  this  occasionally  until  nearly  the 
whole  mass  has  become  liquid;  this  may  be  two 
or  even  tbrce  months.  Then  strain  the  liquor 
through  an  earthen  colander,  leave  the  remaining 
pulp  in  the  colander  with  a little  fresh  salt,  and 
let  it  drain  two  or  three  days  more.  Add  to  the 
liquor  half  a pint  of  good  vinegar  and  a few  mus- 
tard seeds,  allspice  and  pepperoorns ; or  what  will 


do  just  as  well,  the  remaining  spice  and  vinegar 
which  may  happen  to  be  at  the  bottoms  of  pickle 
jars.  Boil  slowlv  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  pour 
it  into  jugs  until  cold,  and  then  bottle  and  cork 
close.  This  will  keep  almost  any  leDgth  of  time, 
and  will  be  found  very  pleasant  to  use  with  cold 
meat,  and  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  addition 
to  gravies  for  chops,  roast  meats,  and  stews. 

How  to  Choose  and  Boil  Eggs.— The  safest 
way  to  try  them  is  to  hold  them  t*  the  light, 
forming  a focus  with  your  hand.  Should  the 
shell  be  covered  with  small  dark  spots,  they  arc 
doubtful,  and  should  be  broken  sepirately  in  a 
cup.  It,  however,  in  looking  at  there,  you  see  no 
transparency  in  the  shells,  you  may  b;  sure  they 
are  oply  fit  to  be  thrown  away.  The  nost  certain 
way  is  to  look  at  them  by  the  light  if  a candle. 
If  quite  fresh,  there  are  no  spots  upoi  the  shells, 
and  they  have  a brilliant  yellow  tint  New-laid 
eggs  should  not  be  used  until  they  havi  been  laid 
about  eight  or  ten  hours;  for  the  part  rhich  con- 
stitutes the  white  is  not  properly  set  iefore  that 
time,  and  does  not  obtain  its  delicaie  flavour. 
Three  minutes  are  quite  sufficient  to  foil  a full- 
sized  egg;  but  if  below  the  average  size,  two 
minutes  and  a half  will  suffice.  Ncer  boil  eggs 
for  salads,  sauces,  or  any  other  purple  more  than 
ten  minutes ; and  when  done  plae  them  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water  for  five  rrAutes  to  cool. 
Nothing  is  more  indigestible  thar  an  egg  boiled 
too  hard. 

To  Clean  Silk. — Dresses  claned  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  have  not  the  apearance  of  being 
cleaned : — Quarter  of  a pound”  honey ; quarter 
of  a pound  of  soft  soap ; two  v>)e  glasses  of  gin ; 
three  gills  of  boiling  water.  Mix,  and  let  stand 
until  blood  warm.  Spread  silk  on  a clean 
table,  with  a cloth  under  r- there  must  be  no 
gathers.  Dip  a nail-brush  Ato  the  mixture,  and 
rub  the  silk  well,  especilly  where  there  are 
stains,  or  the  most  dirt->r  spots,  and  with  a 
sponge  wet  the  whole  breath  generally,  and  rub 
gently.  Then  rinse  the  Ik. in  cold  soft  water; 
hang  it  up  to  drain,  ?d  iron  it  damp.  The 
quantity  stated  is  for  a yda  dress.  .... 

To  Peesebve  Steel®omRust. — After  bright 
grates  have  been  thorqgkly  cleaned,  they  should 
be  dusted  over  with  upacked  lime,  and  thus  left 
until  wanted.  All  tl  coils  of  piano  wires  are 
thus  sprinkled,  and  keep  from  rust  for  many 

years.  Table-kniveswhich  are  not  in  constant 
use,  ought  to  be  p>  in  a case  in  which  sifted 
quick-lime  is  plae‘>  about  eight  inches  deep. 
They  should  be  pFged  to  the  top  of  the  blades, 
but  the  lime  sfrdd  not  touch  the  handles. 
Melted  caoutchre.  or  India-mbbcr,  possesses 
peculiar  advantff*  in  preserving  the  surface  of 
iron  from  beinfOcted  upon  by  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  i' little  susceptibility  of  chemical 
change  when  (Posed  to  the  air,  from  its  treacly 
consistence,  a(  strongadhesionto  the  surface 
of  iron  or  stei  besides  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  removed  1 a soft  brush  charged  with  warm 
oil  of  turper116- 

Liver  (“plaint  and  Spasms.— A very 
obliging  cofspondent  recommends  the  following, 
from  perso‘'  experience Take  four  ounces  of 
dried  danffi011  root,  an  ounce  of  the  best  ginger, 
quarter  offi  ounce  of  Columba  root ; bruise  and 
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boil  all  together  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a quart ; strain,  and  take  a wine-glass 
lull  every  tour  hours.  Our  correspondent  says  it 
is  a sate  and  simple  medicine  for  both  liver  com- 
plaint and  spasms." 

Sobe  Eyes. — Incorporate  thoroughly  in  a glass 
mortar  or  vessel,  one  part  of  strong  citrine  oint- 
ment with  three  parts  of  spermaceti  ointment. 
Use  the  mixture  night  and  morning,  by  placing  a 
piece  of  the  size  of  a pea  in  the  corner  of  the  eye 
affected. 

Washing  Paint.— The  best  method  to  wash 
paint  is  to  rub  some  Bath  brick  fine,  and  when 
you  have  rubbed  some  soap  on  the  flannel,  dip  it 
c brick.  This  will  remove  the  grease  and 
dirt  speedily,  without  injury. 

To  Iron  Velvet— H aving  ripped  the  velvet 
apart  damp  each  piece  separately,  and  holding  it 
tightly  m both  hands,  stretch  it  before  the  fire, 
the  wrong  side  of  the  velvet  being  towards  the 
tire.  This  will  remove  the  creases,  and  give  the 
surface  of  the  material  a fresh  and  new  appear- 
ance. Velvet  cannot  be  ironed  on  a table,  for 
when  spread  out  on  a hard  substance,  the  iron 
will  not  go  smoothly  over  the  pile. 

An  Agreeable  Method  of  Using  Frag- 
MENTs  of  Cold  Meat. — Any  kind  of  meat  is  ad- 
missible, the  greater  variety  the  better.  Chop  it 
aUuptmelv,  fat  and  lean;  should  there  be  but 
little  tat,  the  tat  of  bacon  previously  cooked  will 
be  a great  improvement ; add  about  one  third  of 
bread  crumbs  to  the  quantity  of  meat,  some 
chopped  parsley,  with  pepper  and  salt  and  an 

?!§■•  V.ou  have  a larse  quantity,  it  may  either 
be  boiled  m a mould  or  baked  in  a pie-dish  • if  a 
small  quantity,  it  may  be  rolled  up  in  small  pyra- 
mids, like  nsoles,  and  fried  in  butter;  this  wav 
they  are  very  good  cold.  J 

Chapped  Hands. — The  following  receipt  for 
chapped  hands  will  be  found  very  beneficial  at  the 
y°ar:  “To  two  teaspoonsful  of 
clarified  honev,  add  a few  drops  of  lavender  water- 
anoint  the  affected  parts  frequently,  and  the  hands 

before  going  to  bed,  covering  them  all  night  with 
gtoves^  Use  warm  milk  and  water  for  washing 
Or:— To  two  ounces  of  clarified  honey,  add  one 


- - — clarified  honey,  add  one 

ounce  of  white  wax,  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  silver  litharge ; mix  these  ingre- 
dients  over  a slow  fire,  adding  milk  of  roses,  eau 
de  Cologne,  lavender-water,  or  any  perfume  you 
choose ; keep  m a jar  or  box  for  use.  This  is 
easier  prepared  than  the  honey  paste  of  the  per- 
fumers which  is  of  so  great  repute  for  preserving 
a delicate  skin,  and  made  as  follows : — Oil  of  al- 
monds two  parts,  honey  one  part,  almond  paste 
onepart.  The  honey  (after  clarifying)  is  added 
to  the  almond-paste,  and  well  kneaded  together- 
VhCn  b-v  tleKrees.  and  also  a small 

^h!m  thnLy°Li  °-f  esfr’  Previou8]y  beaten  up. 
When  thoroughly  incorporated  it  is  fit  for  use 

and  may  be  perfumed  to  taste  with  a few  drops  of 
essential  oil.  The  following  lotion  has  also  been 
recommended :— Take  of  borax  two  scruples  gly- 
cerine half  an  ounce,  water  seven  and  a’ half 
ounces.  This  may  be  used  twice  a day 
Enamel  of  TEETH.-Very  near  the  gums  of 
people  whose  teeth  are  otherwise  good,  here  is 
apt  to  grow  a false  kind  of  enamef,  bo  h within 
and  without;  and  this  false  enamel  or  tartar  if 


neglected,  pushes  the  gum  higliey  and  higher,  till 
it  leaves  the  iangs  ot  the  teeth  quite  bare  above 
the  true  enamel,  so  that  the  sound  teeth  are  de- 
stroyed, because  the  gum  has  forsaken  the  part 
which  is  not  sheathed  or  protected  in  consequence 
of  such  neglect.  This  false  enamel  must  be  care- 
fully scaled  off;  for  the  gum  will  no  more  grow 
over  the  least  particle  of  the  enamel,  than  the 
flesh  will  heal  on  the  point  of  a thorn. 

Frying.— Frying  is,  of  all  methods  of  cooking, 
the  most  objectionable,  from  the  food  being  lesR 
digestible  when  thus  prepared,  as  the  fat  employed 
undergoes  chemical  changes.  Olive  oil  in  thin 
respect  is  preferable  to  lard  or  butter.  The  crack- 
ling noise  which  accompanies  the  process  of  frying 
meat  in  a pan  is  occasioned  by  the  explosions  of 
steam  formed  in  fat,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
much  above  212  degrees.  If  the  meat  is  very 
juicy,  it  will  not  fry  well,  because  it  becomes  sod- 
den before  the  water  is  evaporated ; and  it  will 
not  brown  because  the  temperature  is  too  low  to 
scorch  it.  To  fry  fish  well  the  fat  should  be  boil- 
ing hot  (600  degrees),  and  the  fish  well  dried  in 
a cloth ; otherwise,  owing  to  the  generation  of 
steam,  the  temperature  will  fall  so"  low,  that  it 
will  be  boiled  in  its  own  steam,  and  not  be  browned. 
Meat,  or  indeed  any  article,  should  be  frequently 
turned  and  agitated  during  frying,  to  promote 
the  evaporation  of  the  watery  particles.  To  make 
fried  things  look  well,  they  should  be  done  over 
twice  with  egg  and  fried  bread  crumbs. 

Yeast. — One  method  of  making  yeast  is  to  take 
a large  teacupful  of  split  and  dried  peas,  put 
them  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  them  closely 
to  exclude  the  air,  place  them  by  the  side  of  the 
nre  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  should  have  a 
fine  froth  on  the  top.  A tablespoonful  will  raise 
a pound  of  flour. 

Chilblains.— The  following  remedies  for  chil- 
blains  are  supplied  by  various  correspondents  : — 

1.  Remedy  for  Chilblains  when  Unbroken. — 
Brush  over  them,  with  a camel-hair  pencil,  a 
small  quantity  ot  tincture  of  iodine,  and  renew 
the  application  every  night.  When  Broken.— 

1 ake  ol  oxide  of  zinc,  one  drachm ; Goulard’s  ex- 
tract, one  drachm;  and  spermaceti  .ointment,  one 
ounce ; which  form  into  an  ointment,  and  apply 
on  linen  twice  a day.  These  are  remedies  which 

I have  tested  in  my  own  practice,  and  found  very 

successful.  J 

2.  For  Chilblains  not  Broken. — One  ounce  of  the 
sugar  of  lead;  two  ditto  of  white  vitriol;  five 
ditto  of  water. 

3.  For  Chilblains  and  Chapped  Hands.— Two 
ounces  of  mutton  suet;  one  ounce  of  white  wax  : 
cut  these  small.  Melt  in  a gallipot,  with  one  ounce 

, t?hVun!  and  ^?lfan  ounce  of  camphor,  cut  into 
bits.  When  cold,  it  is  ht  for  use.  Rub  on  the 

ands,  after  wetting  them  with  spirits  of  wine. 

A sure  cure  may  be  effected  by  perseverance. 

Potatoes.- If  you  desire  to  cook  a 

sernnf itwe'1-  but  Iet  ther°  be  no 
craping.  At  the  thickest  end  cut  off  a piece  the 

f.z®  0 , a 81xPenee.  This  is  the  safety  valve, 
i„  i ™blci  the  steam  escapes,  and  all  rents 

I I the  skin  are  thereby  prevented,  just  as  a valve 
prevents  a rupture  in  the  steam-boiler. 

i 0 Clean  Decanters. — Cut  some  brown  paper 
into  very  small  bits,  so  as  to  go  with  ease  into  the 
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decanters  ; then  cut  a few  pieces  of  soap  very 
small,  and  put  some  water,  milk  warm,  into  the 
decanters  upon  the  soap  and  paper ; put  in  also  a 
little  pearlash  : by  well  working  this  about  in  the 
decanter,  it  will  take  oil’  the  rust  of  the  wine,  and 
give  the  glass  a fine  polish. 

To  Wasii  Ribbons,  Silk  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
— None  but  ribbons  of  excellent  quality,  of  one 
entire  colour,  and  of  a plain  unfigured  surface, 
will  bear  washing.  A good  satin  ribbon  may  be 
made  to  look  very  well  by  washing  it  carefully, 
first  in  cold  water,  to  which  add  a few  drops  of 
Bpirits  of  wine : then  make  a lather  of  white 
soap,  aud  lukewarm  water,  and  wash  the  ribbon 
through  that : afterwards  rinse  it  in  cold  water, 
pull  it  even,  and  dry  it  gradually.  When  dry, 
stretch  out  the  ribbon  on  an  ironing-table  (secur- 
ing it  to  the  cloth  by  pins)  and  sponge  it  evenly  all 
over  with  a very  weak  solution  of  isinglasss,  that 
has  been  boiled  in  clear  water  and  strained ; or  if 
you  have  no  isinglass,  rice-water  will  be  a toler- 
able substitute  for  restoring  the  stiffness  and 
gloss.  To  iron  the  ribbon,  lay  it  within  a sheet 
of  clean,  smooth  letter  paper  (the  paper  being 
both  under  and  over  it),  and  press  it  with  a heated 
iron  moved  quickly.  Lf  the  colour  is  lilac,  add  a 
little  dissolved  pearlash  to  the  rinsing  water.  If 
green,  a little  vinegar.  If  pink,  or  blue,  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  yellow,  a little  tincture 
of  saffron.  Other  colours  may  be  set  by  stirring 
a teaspoonful  of  ox-gall  into  the  first  water.  It 
white,  a saltspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  mixed 
with  the  soap  suds.  It  is  seldom  worth  while  to 
take  the  trouble  of  washing  ribbon,  unless  you 
have  a tolerable  quantity  to  do.  Unfigured  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  may  be  washed  and 
ironed  in  the  above  manner.  The  proportion  of 
spirits  of  wine,  is  about  a tablespoonful  to  a 
gallon  of  water. 

To  Preserve  Pubs. — When  laying  up  muffs  and 
tippets  for  the  summer,  if  a tallow  candle  be 
placed  on  or  near  them,  all  danger  of  caterpillars 
will  be  obviated. 

To  Clean  Reds— Mix  up  a small  quantity  ot 
soft  soap,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  powdered  rot- 
tenstone.  Lay  it  on  the  beads  with  a rag,  and 
rub  off  with  a bit  of  fine  linen  or  leather. 

To  take  Mildew  out  op  Linen. — Take  soap 
and  rub  it  well ; then  scrape  some  fine  chalk,  and 
rub  that  also  in  the  linen;  lay  it  on  the  grass ; 
as  it  dries  wet  it  a little,  and  it  will  come  out  at 

twice.  _ 

To  Pbesekve  Plowebs  in  Salt. — Common 
salt,  three  pounds;  flowers,  ten  gallons.  Beat 
them  to  a paste,  and  preserve  it  in  wide-mouthed 
jars  or  bottles.  This  plan  furnishes  the  perfumer 
with  flowers  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  scent 
is  not  only  much  improved,  but  the  flowers  ren 
dered  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  ot  distilia- 
tion.  _ , 

Blacking  to  Preserve  Leather.— 1 ake  sper- 
maceti oil,  four  ounces ; molasses,  twelve  ounces; 
mix.  Add  by  degrees  twelve  ounces  of  ivory- 
black,  mixing  it  in  smoothly,  and  rubbing  it  well, 
so  as  to  leave  no  lumps;  then  add  gradually  a 
quart  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar.  If  too  thick, 
add  more  vinegar;  stir  it  hard,  and  let  it  stand  in 
the  iar  three;  days,  stirring  frequently  with  around 
stick.  Bottle  it  for  use.  If  still  too  thick,  even 


when  warmed  at  the  fire,  dilute  with  a little  more 
vinegar. 

To  Clean  and  Starch  Point  Lace. — Pix  the 
lace  in  a prepared  tent,  draw  it  straight,  make  a 
warm  lather  of  Castille  soap,  and,  with  a fine 
brush  dipped  in,  rub  over  the  point  gently  ; and 
when  it  is  clean  on  one  side,  do  the  same  to  the 
other : then  throw  some  clean  water  on  it,  in 
which  a little  alum  has  been  dissolved,  to  take- 
off the  suds,  and  having  some  thin  starch,  go  over 
with  the  same  on  the  wrong  side,  and  iron  it  on 
the  same  side  when  dry,  then  open  it  with  a bod- 
kin and  set  it  in  order.  To  clean  point  lace,  if 
not  very  dirty,  without  washing : fix  it  in  a tent 
as  the  former,  and  go  over  with  fine  bread,  the 
erust  being  pared  off,  and  when  it  is  done,  dust 
out  the  crumbs. 

To  Clean  Paper-Hangings. — Cut  into  eight 
half  quarters  a stale  quartern  loaf;  with  one  of 
these  pieces,  after  having  blown  off  all  the  dust 
from  the  paper  to  be  cleaned  by  means  of  a good 
pair  of  bellows,  begin  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
holding  the  crust  in  the  hand,  and  wiping  lightly 
downward  with  the  crumb  about  half  a yard  at 
each  stroke,  till  the  upper  part  of  the  hangings 
is  completely  cleaned  all  round ; then  go  again 
round  with  the  like  sweeping  stroke  downward, 
always  commencing  each  successive  course  a 
little  higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had  extended 
till  the  bottom  be  finished.  This  operation,  if 
carefully  performed,  trill  frequently  make  very 
old  paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great  cau- 
tion must  be  used  not  by  any  means  to  rub  the 
paper  hard,  nor  to  attempt  cleaning  it  the  cross 
or  horizontal  way.  The  dirty  part  of  the  bread 
too  must  be  each  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces 


renewed  as  soon  as  at  all  necessary . 

To  Sweeten  Casks.— When  musty  it  is  best  to 
iinbead  large  casks  and  whitewash  them  with 
quick-lime.  Or  they  may  be  matched  with  sul- 
phur mixed  with  a little  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  well  washed.  Small  casks  may  be 
sweetened  by  washing  them  first  with  sulphuric  > 
acid,  and  then  with  clean  water : afterwards  let 
them  be  well  swilled. 

To  Preserve  Brass  Ornaments— Brass  orna- 
ments, when  not  gilt  or  lackered,  may  be  cleaned 
in  the  same  way,  and  a fine  colour  may  be  given 
to  them  by  two  simple  processes.  The  first  is  to 
beat  sal  ammoniac  into  a fine  powder,  then  to 
moisten  it  with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the 
ornaments,  which  must  lie  heated  over  charcoal, 
and  rubbed  dry  with  bran  and  whiting.  The 
second  is  to  wash  the  brass-work  with  roche 
alum  boiled  in  strong  ley,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  a pint ; when  dry  it  must  be  rubbed  with 
fine  tripoli.  Either  of  these  processes  will  give 
to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

To  preserve  Polished  Ironsfrom  Bust.— I o- 
lislied  iron-work  may  be  preserved  from  rust  by  a 
mixture  not  very  expensive,  consisting  of  copal var- 
nish intimately  mixed  with  as  much  olive  oa  as 
will  give  it  a degree  of  greasincss,  adding  thereto 
nearly  as  much  spirit  ol  turpentine  as  ot  vannsD. 
The  cast-iron  work  is  best  preserved  by  nibbing 
it  with  blacklead.  But  where  rust  has  begun  to 
make  its  appearance  on  grates  or  fire-irons  ,appij 
a mixture  of  tripoli  with  hall  its  q«»Wy  ofsml 
phur,  intimately  mingled  on  a marble  slab,  am 
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laid  on  with  a piece  of  soft  leather;  or  emery  and 
od  may  be  applied  with  excellent  effect ; not  laid 
on  in  the  usual  slovenly  way,  but  with  a spongy 
piece  of  the  fig-tree  fully  saturated  with  the  mix- 
ture.  This  will  not  only  clean  but  polish,  and 
render  the  use  of  whiting  unnecessary. 

To  make  old  SilkGowns  look  like  new. — The 
best  method,  and  one  that  is  employed  by  milli- 
ners,  is  to  sponge  over  the  outside  of  the  dress 
with  a strong  and  cold  infusion  of  black  tea.  The 
sid^  Sh°U  d afterwards  be  ironed  on  the  wrong 

To  Clean  Bottles.— Rinse  the  bottles,  and 
put  a piece  of  lighted  coarse  brown  paper  into 
each : then  place  the  stoppers  or  corks  in,  and 

™ .smo!i?  ^^PPears  wash  the  bottles 
clean.  This  will  remove  all  stains,  but  if  the 

"f.  y,cry  dirty,  this  process  should  be 
repeated  until  they  are  fit  for  use 

\Vash  FLANNELS.-Put  the  flannel  into  a 

Filhord,F0wb0dl^^atCruponit-  Then  make  a 
ather  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear,  take  the 

flannel  and  wash  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Done 

7 ay’  fflannel,  remains  almost  as  soft  as 
new,  and  is  ot  a good  colour. 

Reoeipt  bob  Joining  Glass.— Melt  a little  is- 

it  v m !pm  w Wlnc>  and  add  a small  quan- 

tity of  water.  Warm  the  mixture  gently  over  a 
moderate  fire.  When  mixed  by  thoroughly  melt 

which  Ti  Ip™  -fluie  Perfectl.y  transparent,  and 
firm w . broken  glass  so  nicely  and 

firmly  that  the  joining  will  scarcely  be  perceptible 

whikfnf1^  CntVCal  eye'  Limo  mixed  witd  the 

wmte  of  an  egg  forms  a very  strong  cement  for 
glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  but  it  must  be  done  neatlv 
as,  when  hard,  the  superfluous  part  cannot  easily 
be  smoothed  or  taken  ofF.  y 

rLs°°ro St?ppeks  of  Smelling 
• of  lhFE  ;HIfthe.St°pPerls  firnl,y  Axed  by  means 

of  the  salts  contained  within  the  botth  do  not 

attempt  to  strike  the  stopper,  but  add  as  much 
citric  acid  to  water  as  it  will  take  up,?husm£k£ 
what  chemists  term  a saturated  solution ; or  else 
p°up  some  vinegar  mto  a tumbler,  and  immense 
the  bottle  in  the  solutiou  or  vinegar.  In  t he  for 

^d  inaSthe  UHte  °f  ammonia  will  be  tormed. 

After  °ase  an.  acetate  of  ammonia 

After  the  bottle  has  remained  in  the  tumbler  a 
short  time,  remove  it  to  a basin  of  warm 
and  it  will  soon  be  released.  m watcr 

1 hies  and  Seasons  eor  Ablution— Ar  a 
general  rule,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  should 
be  cleansed  at  least  once  a week  with  mm,  1 
water;  good  strong  yellow  soap  is  the  best  to 

anVa7  water,  when  it  can  be  procured 
fresh  and  clean.  Washimr  with 
.houid,]«,  i,„  ^>2 

IiihKn0r  followed  up  in  all  cases  bv 

rubbing  with  a rough  towel  or  a flesh  brush  in 
r^tore  the  animal  heat  carried  off  in  the  pro«£ 
ot  rapid  evaporation.  'Those  in  mimoi  i f, I 

■ ‘dr*  ^ , 


To  Restore  Scorched  Linen.  — Take  two 
onions,  peel  and  slice  them,  and  extract  the  juice 
by  squeezing  ior  pounding.  Then  cut  up  half  an 
ounce  ot  white  soap  and  two  ounces  of  fullers’ 
earth ; mix  with  them  the  onion  j'uice  and  half  a 
pint  ol  vinegar.  Boil  this  composition  well,  and 
spread  it,  when  cool,  over  the  scorched  part  of 
the  hnen  leaving  it  to  dry  thereon.  Afterwards 
wash  out  the  hnen. 

Cement  for  Iron  Kitchen  Utensils.— Take 
six  parts  of  potter’s  clay,  and  one  part  of  steel  fil- 
nigs ; mix  them  together  with  a sufficient  quantity 
ol  linseed  oil  to  make  a thick  paste  of  the  consist- 
ence of  glaziers’  putty ; then  apply  it  to  the  cracked 
parts  on  both  sides,  and  let  it  stand  three  or  four 
weeks  undisturbed. 

An  Excellent  and  Cheap  Cough  Mixture. 
I aregoric  elixir  one  pennyworth,  and  six  drops 
of  laudanum  Mix  a little  treacle  with  three  or 
tour  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  till 
nearly  boiling;  then  add  to  it  the  other  ingre- 
dlM?' Pu,t  ^ m a bottle,  and  shake  it,  and  it 
be  ready  for  use.  When  the  cough  is  trou- 
blesome take  a spoonful. 

a Common  Knife-Board.— Cover 
with  thick  bull  leather,  on  which  are  put  emery 
one  part,  crocus  martis  three  parts,  in  very  fine 
powder,  mixed  into  a thick  paste  with  a little 
lard  or  sweet  oil,  and  spread  on  the  leather  to  the 
thickness  of  a shilling:  this  gives  a far  superior 
edge  and  polish  to  knives,  and  will  not  wear  the 
Knife  near  so  much  as  the  common  method  of 
using  brick-dust  on  a board. 

To  Prevent  the  Formation  of  Crust  upon 

L-otfilNSIn^OI'TEA"KETTI,BS-— Put  into  thetea- 
twie  if fla.t  oj'ster-shell,  and  keep  it  constantly 
inth'o  d wdl  attract  the  stony  particles  that  are 

upon^he  t eLkettle!  ^ PreV<mt  their  formin* 

„ nflmBLIBI‘c  foe  Marking  Linen.— Pour 

niecn  nrqUaf0rtlS-Jnt0  a cup’ and  add  t0  ^ a small 
piece  of  pure  silver;  when  the  eftervescenop 

ceases,  filter  the  solution  through  a piece  of blot® 

to  I and  put  ™to  a, small  phial ; then  add 
7 La  kttle  gum  arabic  and  a little  of  the  paint 
called  sap-green.  Atter  the  whole  is  periectlv 
combined  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  P °Cy 

wJ,?r  Habd  watbh.-To  two  quarts  of 

°UnCeS  °!  Potash,  four  ounces  of 
rose-water,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  and  two  ounces 
of  emon-jmee  Keep  the  mixture  corked  in  a 

spSnfhl  WhGn  y°U  WUSh  add  t0  the  water  a 

Plain  Hints  about  Candles.— Candles  im- 
prove by  keeping  a few  months.  Those  made  in 
winter  arc  the  best.  The  most  econoS  ^ 
i hm  ‘'l]S  4be  most  convenient  plan,  is  to  purchase 

dJrnlaee  °If  wavkeCpil]F  tt, 1Cm  aIways  in  a cool 
y Plate.  It  wax  candles  become  discoloured  nr 

sodecl  they  may  be  restored  by  rTbbSm 

of  wi^e  Cmun”  llannCl  sM^i(ly  dipped  iifspiri™ 
T1,!  ‘-Ii1  d are  sometimes  difficult  to  light 

them  for  hrite-instantly  if-  wheu  preparing 

ot  whfrs  l vVehUrg’  y°U  dip  thc  top  in  spirits 
ne  siiortly  before  they  are  wanted  TJirht 

them  . ways  with  a match,  and  do  not  hold  them 
S ^at  will  cause  the  tops  to  melt 

1 P*  A wa^8  hold  the  match  to  the  side  of 
the  wick,  and  not  over  the  top.  If  you  find  the 
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candles  too  small  for  tlie  candlesticks,  always 
wrap  a small  piece  of  white  paper  round  the  bot- 
tom end,  not  allowing  the  paper  to  appear  above 
the  socket.  Cut  the  wicks  to  a convenient  length 
for  lighting  (nearly  close) ; for  if  the  wick  is  too 
long  at  the  top  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  ignite, 
and  will  also  bend  down  and  set  the  candle  to 
running.  Glass  receivers,  for  the  droppings  of 
candles,  are  very  convenient  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. The  pieces  of  candles  that  are  left  each 
evening  should  be  placed  in  a tin  box  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  used  for  bed-lights. 

Attar  op  Roses. — One  hundred  thousand  roses 
are  required  to  yield  188  grains  of  attar  or  oil  of 
roses. 


Simple  Remedy  for  Borns.— Cover  the  part 
affected  with  whiting,  which  will  prevent  the 
blister  rising,  and  generally  relieve  the  pain  very 
quickly.  J 

Making  Vinegar.— To  eight  gallons  of  clear 
rain  water  add  three  quarts  of  molasses,  put  it 
“into  a good  cask,  shake  well  a few  times,  then 
add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast  cakes. 
If  in  summer,  place  the  cask  in  the  sun : if  in 
winter,  near  the  chimney,  where  it  may  be  warm 
In  ten  or  fifteen  days  add  to  the  liquid  a sheet  of 
brown  paper,  torn  in  strips,  dipped  in  molasses, 
and  good  vinegar  will  be  produced.  The  paper 
will,  in  this  way,  form  what  is  called  the  “ mo- 
ther” or  life  of  vinegar. 


***  With  many  regrets  we  here  take  our  leave  of  a pleasant  task — one,  we  hope,  that  will  be 
found  we  have  conscientiously  performed.  At  the  commencement  of  our  work  we  were  duly 
impressed  with  its  importance— and  now  that  we  review  it  at  its  close,  it  has  given  us  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that,  studied  rightly,  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  good  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 


LONDON  : PRINTED  HY  HENRY  TUCK,  l i AND  15,  CLOTH  FAIR. 
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